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M  HE  science  of  PneumaticB  treats  of  the  density,  pressure, 
•ad  elasticity  of  the  air,  and  the  efiecta  vvliich  they  produce. 

The  air  is  the  fluid  in  which  we  live  and  breathe^  it  entirely 
anrelops  the  globe,  and  extends  tu  an  unknown  height  above 
iU  surlace.  ft  is,  together  with  the  clouds  and  vapours  mat 
float  in  it,  called  the  almoip/ure. 

AaeieQUy.  the  air  was  almost  universally  supposed  to  be 
destitute  of  weight :  Galileo  was  the  ftrst  wlio  proved,  by  ex- 
periments, the  ^llacy  of  this  supposition ;  and  it  is  now  sufE- 
ciently  maajfest,  that,  like  all  other  Huids,  it  presses  upon 
bodies  in  proportion  to  the  depth  they  are  immersed  in  it,  and 
that  the  pressure  is  in  every  direction,  or  on  all  sides  of  such 
bodies.  It  differs  from  water  and  other  visible  fiuidg  in  the 
four  following  particulars:  I.  It  can  be  compressed  into  a 
mach  less  space  than  it  naturally  possesses.  2.  It  cannot  be 
congealed  or  reduced  to  a  solid  state.  3.  It  is  of  a  different 
density  in  every  part  upwards  from  the  earth's  surface,  de- 
cxeasiog  in  its  weight  as  its  distance  from  the  earth  increases. 
4,  Its  elasticity,  or  the  force  with  which  it  springs,  is  equal 
to  ihf  incumbent  weight. 

The  mir  being  perfectly  invisible,  and  affording  no  resistance 
to  tlu  touch.  It  IS  not  surprising  that,  according  to  vulgar  »p- 
prehsnaion,  it  should  not  be  considered  as  a  solid  and  mate* 
rial  substance ;  and  yet  that  it  possesses  weight,  and  great 
power  of  rtsislance  to  other  bodies,  many  simple  experiment* 
may  be  devised  to  prove.  A  bladder,  open  at  the  apcrtilic  of 
€t0  neck,  may  have  its  sides  pressed  together ^itb  tU^gfealeJit 
Vol.  II. 
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ease;  but  if  this  bladder  is  filled  by  blowing  air  into  it,  and  a 
string  is  then  tied  fast  round  tlie  neck,  it  becomes  impossible 
to  press  the  sides  together  without  breaking  the  bladder,  and 
a  very  slight  alteration  of  its  figure  requires  considerable  pres- 
sure. The  reU6tt|i|ceJthU8^Qr^eire^'evidently^proves  that  air 
contains  solid^a^ticlea.  =^     '   ■    «  .' 

Again,  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  that  a  vessel  is  empty, 
when  we  have  poured  out  the  water  it  contained ;  but  throw  a 
bit  of  cork  upon  a  basin  of  water,  and  having  put  an  empty 

•Cbd^  waief,  the  doiv  wilt  shew-  tie  surface  of  tie  water  \titlih 
the  tumbler,  and  it  will  be  found  not  to  rise  so  high  within  as 
without  the  glass ;  nor,  if  pressed  ever  so  hard,  will  it  rise  to 
the  same  level.  The  water  is  therefore  prevented  from  rising 
within  the  tumbler,  by  some  other  substance  which  already 
occupies  the  inside.  This  substance  is  the  air  in  the  tumbler, 
whicn,  thus  situated,  cannbt  ^sdape;  on  account  of  the  superior 
pressure  of  the  water.     In  like  manner,  when  the  nozzle  of  a 


elasticity  of  {tie  air  fUey  enclose,  regain  their  original  disttlilce, 
asjio6ii-H8  left  to  thenuielves. .  . 

It  iii  the' great  tf^hspaYency'of  the  air,  which,  fn  thecotllfnbh 
ac^ceptation  of  the  term,  rendtsi^'itt  invisible ;  bat  the  VtM 
doloiir  of  the  skyjiay  be  considered  as  the  colour  of  the^air, 
for  ih'is  bKiehess  is  occasioned  by  re0erted  liffht.  If 'flic  at- 
mosphere \rere  absolutely  tifaiispayeht^'it  would  fefl^ct  *no 
lightj.eycry  object' which  did 'not  receive  the  dirett  rays  6f 
the  sun,  would.thefn'be  in  totiafl  d^ritiless,  and  the  iftars'wdiild 
Be  Yisible  at  mi4-diy. 

According  to  the  average  of  marfy  diifpi^riinents' which  hk've 
been  made  with  the  greatest  cslre,  {he  weight  of  water'  is  to 
that  of  air  as  832.to  f,  when  die  barometer  is  at  30^ >hd  the 
ihe^mbn^eter  at  65^."  A  cubic  foot  of  air  ihay  be  taken  at"  U 
ounce,  6f  water  It  I00&  oiihdes,  al^  quicksilver  at  13,600 

\  iii 

„^^  _  'the 

atmosphere  on  Kpy'gii^  spacie,  is  ediikl'tOf  the  \4etght  df  a 
cduhin  of  be^ctiVy  om*Mtf  equal  bieise^  'aiJd  SO'ihehes  In 
berfgKt,  6f  the  w^igk'bf  the'kfmoiijbh6re,'on  etftff  ni{uiteirf6h 
bf  strfcce;  iis  'cdiitf  "to 'ibout  f5  V*^**^'*-  I*  nils  tAnoTokeh 
Mpeiitedhr  proved;  ifhint  'tbe  ]^t^iiat%  of  th^'llthibt^hi^^'ba- 
laDcev  a  cplf^nih  of'^Ur  aboui  34i  (^kihigfi ;  kxid  the  ciibie 
Ib6f  of  WiUer  irei^Mt  jU«  lOOOabnc^,  ^  62}  ^ytha^^Sil 


mitllJfdied  by  624,  the  prodn<;.t:of  wlkidt  itiHi  \»  31^Q  ftutti*t< 
ii  tba«fe%Hto£a«o1i)^oanof,frater,  or  of  if  ooUmo  of  t&ie  a^Ofl 
■phere,  the  bttse  of  which  is  a  squarie  IqAL  tjjence  tl}e-i^^t 
Bura  of  tlic  atmoaplMre  On  the  ^hole  aurlaoe  of  the  cArtb  b^ 
been  calculated  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  a  globe  of  >  i<w4<.49'; 
nilbs  in  diamefen  Dr.  Viooe  add  otbera  hftve  <»tiin«ted,{tf)e 
weight  at  77,670,297,97a,66S.429  tons. 

Aa  the  Ipw^moit  parti.  4xf'  the  atmotphere,  are  preiaed  by: 
tba  weight  oF.aU  those  that  are  above  thea^,  it  folloifa  that  tiifti 
air  msat  be  more'  dense  and  oompact  at  the  earth's  surfiMW 
than  at  any  height  libbve  it,  ttnd  that  iu  nntff  triU  iucreaiaj 
with  the  elevatiwi. :  Dr.  Cotes  has  de'aioiifltia1ed<  th^t  ifi  all^r' 
tndes  in  the  air 
of  the  air  will  b  ^ 

'     f  the  atneaphe^e-is.  nieailjri 


air  be  takea  in  arithmetical  proportw^,  the  iwtT 
11  be  in  geotarftricai  proport|Min.  ,  F(*  i(ipt4n.o0;iat 
the  height  of  Sj'miles,  thOTarity  of  the  atneaphe^e-is.  Dieailjri 
twioe  as  great  as  at  the  aurlace  of  the. earth;  at^  the  hejpj^t  W 
7iHilM,  ^tiitnesrarer;  and  soon;  bene*  the  cbaatTucti^n.  ofi 
the  followiag  tabU : . 
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By-thia  mode  of  oalcolatidB  it  iniEht  h«  ahwai  tkM(.a  «v^ft 
Ipeh  ofthbairws  breathe,  would  .^e  L«oMnnah.  eKiliMfHti'r^ 
mrsfied  at  the  height  or.'600.  milea«:that  it  would  filLu  Vmilt 
*iI«b1  la  dtaoNtcr  to  tbctcbitof  Satvni.  r'VV^bitv«<ph>Aw>idl 
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in  Biiotber  place,  tihieit  tt  the  height  of  forty-fire  miles,  the  air 
begins  to  nave  the  power  of  refmcting  a  ray  of  lijght,  but 
meteofs,  which>  it  mi^ht  be  anpposed,  require  air  for  the  anpr 
port  of  their  corobnation,  have  been  observed  at  much  greater 
elevations. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  removed,  for  philosophic 
cal  purposes,  by  means  of  the  air-^pump.  With  this  machine, 
a  great  variety  of  interesting  experiments  may  be  performed, 
in  proof  of  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere ;  without  it,  in- 
deed, pneumatics  would  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  a  science. 
Its  construction  has  been  much  diversified  by  infflenious  men; 
but  the  form  of  it  we  shall  now  describe  has  obtained  very 
general  acceptance. 

Fig.  1,  pi.  I,  on  a  square  frame,  AB,  of  wellHEieasoned  ma« 
bogany,  is  placed  a  circular  brass  plate  G.  This  plate  should 
lire  a  perfect  plane,  free  from  scratches,  or  other  imperfections. 
It  may  be  made  acscordirig  to  the  direction  we  have  already 
given  for  forming  flat  surfaces ;  and  it  is  proper  to  observe,  ae 
well  to  those  who  intend  to  purchase,  as  to  those  who  may 
wish  to  construct  an  air-pump,  that  if  the  plate  G  be  not  well 
made,  it  will  be  a  fruitful  source  of  inconvenience.  CC  are  two 
brass  barirels,  each  containing  a  piston,  with  a  valve  opening 
upwards ;  the  pistons  are  worked  by  means  of  the  winch  P, 
on  the  axis  moved  by  which,  there  is  a  pinion  or  small  wheel 
that  fits  into  the  teeth  of  the  racks  DD,  which  are  affixed  to 
the  upper  ep^s  of  the  pistons,  and  by  this  means  the  pistons 
are  moved  up  and  down  alternately.  A  brass  tube,  communi- 
cating with  the  two  barrels  and  the  stop-cook  b,  is  let  into  the 
wood,  and  opens  into  the  centre  of  the  brass-plate  at  the  apex 
of  the  additional  piece  d. 

The  glasiB  vessel  M,  to  be  emptied  or  exhausted  of  air,  and 
which  is  called  a  receiver,  is  ground  quite  flat  on  the  rim,  in 
order  that  it  may  so  closely  nt  the  brass  plate  of  the  pump, 
as,  when  placed  upon  it,  to  be  air-tight.  '  In  order,  however, 
to  prevent  the  fi^ilure  of  an  experiment,  from  imperfections  of 
workmanship,  or  the  accidental  interposition  of  particles  of 
dust,  &c.  the  rim  of  the  receiver  is  rubbed  with  a  little  poma- 
tum, hog's  lard,  or  tallow,  and  when  placed  on  the  plate  G, 
it  is  moved  once  or  twice  backward  and  forward,  for  a  very 
short  distance,  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch^  and  it  is  pressed 
downwards  at  the  same  time.  When  (he  Receiver  is  properly 
placed,  and  the  cock  b  is  shut,  the  pistons  are  worked  by  the 
winch,  and  as  the  air  escapes  when  a  piston  is  forced  down, 
because  the  valve  of  the  piston  opens  upwards,  and  cldses  by 
the  external  pressutte  of  the  atmosphere  when  the  piMon  ia 
forced   upwanis, '<lie  recei^r  is  ^gvadnally  -  exhaosted,  and 
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becomes  immoveable  upon  the  purop-plate.     By  opsning  the 
cock  b.  tbe  air  rushes  agaio  into  the  receiver,  which  ia  then 
loosened,  and  may  be  removed. 
.  U  wa>  formerly  common,  and  the  practice  is  not  yet  wholly 

Siven  up,  to  lay  a  piece  of  leather  soaked  in  water  or  oil  on 
le  parop-plate,  in  order  to  make  the  receiver  air-tigUt;  but 
this  IS  a  slovenly  and  inconvenient  practice,  which  good  work- 
Dxnahip  renders  wholly  unnecessary.  In  using  the  air-pump, 
every  aubslance  containing  moisture  should  be  removed  from 
tho  pump-plate,  as  water  and  other  fluids  give  out  or  assume 
the  form  of  an  elastic  vapour,  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  removed. 

To  she^  more  distinctly  the  manner  in  which  an  air-pump 
is  caused  to  act,  the  wheel  and  racks,  with  the  barrels  and 
valves,  are  represented  separately  in  tig.  2.  At  the  bottom  of 
each  barrel  is  a  valve,  which  is  a  piece  of  leather  or  any  other 
substance,  covering  a  hole,  and  opening  only  one  way,  as  for 
iastance,  like  the  flapper  of  a  pair  of  common  bellows,  which 
Opens  to  admit  the  air,  but  sulTers  none  to  pass  out.  In  the 
aifpump.  the  valves  o  and  fropen  upwards,  and  require  for  that 
porpo&e  only  a  very  slight  impulsion.  The  bores  of  the  cylin- 
aerm  XY,  are  made  as  accurately  cylindrical  as  possible,  and 
trs  exactly  titled  by  the  short  cylinders  or  pistons  ej'  attached 
to  the  respective  racks.  Tiie  circumferences  of  the  pistons  are 
covered  with  a  thin  piece  of  oiled  or  greased  leather,  to  make 
them  completely  air-ligiit,  and  they  are  furnished  with  valves 
tike  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrels,  and  opening  the  same 
way.  Supposing  the  rack  Q  to  be  depressed  to  its  lowest  situa- 
tion,  its  piston  will  lie  upon  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder;  turn 
then  Uie  handle  from  /  towards  m,  and  the  rack  Q  will  attain 
lb«  position  represented  by  the  rack  P  in  the  barrel  X.  The 
space  thus  made  between  the  piston  and  (he  bottom  of  the  cy- 
linder, would  be  a  vacuum,  if  there  were  no  openings  into  it; 
but  the  spring  of  the  air  in  the  receiver,  causes  that  fluid  to 
rush  along  the  pipe  cominuuicating  with  the  barrels,  and  open- 
ing the  valve  b,  to  fill  the  space  between  that  valve  and  the 
piston.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  accomplished,  it  is  obvious^ 
that  the  air  ia  the  receiver  is  not  so  dense  as  it  wan,  becausa 
it  occupies  a  greater  space.  In  proceeding  with  the  experi- 
lueut,  the  handle  is  turued  back  from  m  towards  J,  where  iC 
was  m  6rst;  and  as  the  air  which  had  ruihed  through  the 
valvB  b,  to  fill  Oit  vacuum  that  had  been  made  by  raising  the 
piston y",  cannot  open  the  valve  b.  and  be  forced  again  into  the 
rtceivrT.  it  will,  on  the  depression  of  the  ruck  Q,  fore*;  npm 
ihe  Talve  iu  the  piston  /,  and  mcape ;  llieil  when  ilie  rnrii  (j 
is  raised  a  second  time,  the  air  b)-  ita  spiing  again  tills  ti» 
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sifeee  betfUAeeni  the  two  ifiri?>6$/and  t^i^refiire  MfibirB  a'lfeMDd 
idiitainutionirn  the  rec«ive#.  Iti  this  mannier' both  biirreW 'acf[, 
one  rack  being  up  while  the  other  ifl^dow^;. and' tb«  operatf6h 
is.  oDotinued  till  the  spring^  of  the  air  inr  the  receiver  ifii'np 
longer  saifBcient  tb  lift  the  Valves- a  6,  when  ifteoperation  of 
putnp}ng  the  air  out  of  the  receiver  must  cease ;  and-  in  most 
ekperibien^s  iljifl'by  no  meanB  carried- so  far. 

itiB'<vidientf«oin  the  preceding  ^ccoant  of  the  construction 
of  an  aiF-pump,  that  tile  tacuam  in  the  receiver  can  never  ht 
perfect,  that  is;  tl>e  aff  ca«<  n^ver  be  entirely  exhausted; 
because  it  ia  the  spring  only  of, the  air  in  the  receiver^ 
that  raises  the  valve,  and  forces  air  into  the- barrel,  and  th6 
barrel,  at  each  strok^ev  can  ^nly  take  away  a  certain  part  of  the 
rcniainingtir,>%vbi^h' is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  before  the 
atroke;  as  th^  eapacUy  of  the  barrel  is  to  that  of  the  barrel  and 
receiver  added  tlogether;  This  imperfection^  however,  is  sel- 
dom of  much  cohseqxvence  in  practice,  because  most  air- 
pumpSf^t  a  certain  period  of  the  exhaustion,  cease  to  act  on 
account  of  tiieirinvperfect  construction;  forthe  valves  usually 
eonsist  ot^apteee  of  oiled  bladder,  and  there  is  unavoidably  a 
small  spbk;e  left  between  the  lower  valve  and  the  piston  when 
down.  Also.  whei>  the  air  in  the  receiver  is  very  rare,  its 
Spring  wiU  not  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  adhesion  of  the 
biaddtr  fomnni^  the  lower  valve,  'which  consequently  wfll 
remain  shut,  and  the  exhaustion  will  stop,  whi)^  the  spring^ 
of  the  air  yet  remains  adequate  to-  Irft  the  weight  of  tbei 
valve.  Or,  before  this  takes  place,  it  may  happen,  tirat 
the  air  between  the  valves  wlien  the  piston  is  up,  may  be  so 
rare  as>  to  lie  in  the  space  between  the  two  halves  when  the 
jviaton  is  ddwn,  with<>ut  being  sufficiently  condensed  for  its 
spring  to  overcome  the 'adhesion  of  the  bladdisr  forming  the 
upper  valve,  and  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  that  presses 
upon  it:  in  this  case  the  upper  valve  will  remain  shut,  and  the 
pr^ress  of  the  exhaustion  will  cease. 

•  To  improve  the  air-pump,  Smeatow  enlarged  the  size  of  the 
lower  valve,  which  he  supported  on  a  brass  gHating  resembling* 
a  honeycomb.  By  |.bis  means  the  valve  rose  more  easily. 
He  also  covered  the  top  of  the  bahrel,  making  the  piston 
work  through  a  collar  of  leathers,  by  *  Which  contrivance 
he  took  off  the  pressune  of -the  atmosphere  from  the' piston- 
valve,  so  that  the  rareAed*  air  below  it,'  would  raise-it  much 
more  readily  than  befor^.'  Air-pumps  on  this  construction 
have  been  found  to  answer  extren>ely  well.  "Air-pumps  have 
also  been  o^ade  with  *  glass  barrels,  and  tin  pistons,  which' 
have  had  very  little  fVietion,  and  bedn- remarkable  for  their 
eiccellence.    .  i    .        :  •  .    .;.-   i«t 
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To  tbe  «ir-piuap  is  auached  the  gauge,  F,  or  iD&trutneDt 
dr  measuring  the  degree  iii  which  the  nir  is  exhausted  or  rare* 
S«d  ID  the  receiver.  If  a  barometer  be  included  beneath  the 
reniver,  the  mercury  will  remain  at  the  same  height  as  in  the 
open  air.  until  the  exhaustion  ia  begun  by  working  the  winch, 
when  it  will  begin  to  descend.  At  any  stage  of  the  operation 
U  will  remain  at  a  height,  benring  the  same  proportion  to  ita 
original  height,  as  the  springofthe  air  remaining  in  the  re- 
ceirer  ie  to  lU  anring  before  exhaustion.  Thus,  if  the  height 
oflhu  mercury  after  exhaustion,  is  the  thousandth  part  of  what 
it  was  before,  the  air  in  the  receiver  is  said  to  be  rarefied  one 
thouaaitd  timeii.  As  the  length  of  the  barometer  renders  the 
■sa  of  it  inconvenient,  a  tube  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  length, 
li  filled  with  mercury,  and  inverted  in  the  same  manner  as  tbe 
bftraaietor;  it  answers  the  same  purpose,  with  this  difference 
oaly,  that  the  mercury  does  not  begin  to  descend  till  after 
tbout  three-fourths  ot  the  air  is  exhausted;  it  is  called  the 
tiort  iiaromeler  gauge,  aiid  is  generally  placed  detached  as  ia 
Utc  fit^ure,  but  communicating  with  the  receiver  by  a  tube  let 
iolo  the  fiame  AB.  Sometimes  a  tube  of  a  greater  length 
than  the  barometer,  with  its  lower  end  in  a  vessel  of  mercury, 
i«  expofled  to  the  pressure  of  the  air,  while  its  upper  end  com- 
■unicates  with  the  receiver.  Here  the  mercury  rises  as  the 
Gxh»uilion  proceeds,  and  the  pressure  of  the  remaining  air  is 
■hewn  by  ihe  ditl'erence  between  its  height  and  that  of  a  baro- 
tneter  in  the  room;  this  ia  called  the  long  barometer  gauge:  it 
it  not,  however,  so  convenient  and  suitable  an  instrument  for 

Eetteral  use  as  the  former.  If  the  tubes  of  these  gauges  be 
:8Mlhftn  lialfaii  inch  in  diameter,  the  mercury  will  be  sensibly 
npelled  downivards,  so  aa  to  require  a  correction  for  the  long 

Stigc  when  comparetl  with  a  barometer,  whose  tnbe  is  oFs 
flu-ent  bore,  and  to  render  the  short  gauge  useless  in  great 
•xbanslioBs.  Foe  example,  if  the  short  gaug«  have  a  lube  of 
mfltnth  of  an  inch  diameter,  the  mercury  will  fall  to  the 
kvel  of  the  bastn,  when  the  exhaustion  ia  one  hundred  nnd 
fifty  times,  and  will  stand  below  the  level  for  oil  <^reater  ds- 
gnn  nf  rarefaction.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  in  soroo 
metsute.  the  abort  gauge  may  be  matie  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
verted aypbon,  with  the  short  leg  open,  and  the  other  herme- 
tically scaled.  To  form  a  good  gauge,  the  mercury  shguld  he 
in  u  pure  a  stale  us  possible. 

!>mesion  invented  a  gauge  which  greallji  excels  the  short 
bflrometer  gauge;  and  which,  from  its  form,  lactillcd  theprair* 
S'^gf-  It  couiisis  of  a  pcBuxhapttl  giss*  vHiKHel,  svo  6g.  3, 
kumoirnlly  capacioDs  to  hold  ubout  half  a  pound  of  niercur^f. 
'■'-         --•  i-_j_..Lj,  mj,,j  j,,jj  jj  g  i\i\x  h '" 
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etUy  clo&ed  at  the  top.  The  tube  is  graduated  so  as  to  represent 
proportionate  parts  of  the  whole  capacity.  This  gauge,  daring^ 
the  exhaustion  of  the  receiver,  is  suspended  in  it  by  a  piece  oT 
wire  over  a  cistern  of  mercury,  also  placed  under  the  receiver. 
When  the  pump  is  worked  as  much  as  is  thought  necessary,  the 
auge  is  let  down  into  the  mercury,  and  the  air  re-admitted.—* 
%e  mercury  will  immediately  rise  in  the  ^uge;  but  if  any 
air  remained  in  the  receiver,  a  certain  portion  of  it  will  be  in 
the  gauge ;  and  as  it  will  occupy  the  (op  of  the  tube  above  the 
mercury,  it  will  shew  by  its  size  the  degree  of  exhaustion ;  for 
the  bubble  of  air  will  be  to  the  whole- contents  of  the  gauge,  as 
thequantity  of  air  in  theexhaustedreceiteris  to  an  equal  volume 
of  common  atmospheric  air.  If  the  receiver  contain  any  elastic 
vapour,  generated  during  the  rarefaction,  it  will  be  condensed 
upon  the  re-admission  of  the  atmospheric  air,  as  it  cannot  sub* 
sist  under  the  usual  pressure.  The  pear«gauge  therefore  shews 
the  true  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  left  in  the  receiver.  Hence 
it  will  sometimes  indicate  that  all  the  permanent  air  is  ex* 
hausted  from  the  receiver,  except  about  a  hundred  thousandth 
part,  when  the  other  gauges  do  not  shew  a  degree  of  exhaus- 
tion of  more  than  two  hundred  times. 

When  a  receiver  is  placed  upon  the  plate  of  the  air-pump, 
without  w<yking  the  winch,  it  may  of  course  be  removed  agam 
with  as  much  facility  as  if  placed  upon  any  other  surface,  be* 
cause  the  air  it  contains  resists,  by  its  elasticity,  the  pressure 
on  the  outside;  but  let  this  counter-pressure  be  removed,  bj 
working  the  winch  backwards  and  forwards,  so  as  alternately 
to  raise  and  depress  the  racks,  and  the  receiver  is  found  to  be 
held  down  to  the  plate  by  a  very  strong  force.  The  nature  of 
this  force  may  be  easily  understood  by^the  following  consider- 
ations :  When  the  surface  of  a  fluid  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
is  pressed  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  equally  on  every 
part,  and  consequently  remains  at  rest;  but  if  the  pressure  be 
removed  from  any  particular  part,  the  fluid  must  yield  in  that 

Sart,  and  be  forced  out  of  its  situation.  Into  the  receiver  A, 
g.  4,  pi.  I,  put  a  smiall  vessel  with  mercury,  or  any  other  fluid, 
and  through  the  collar  of  leathers  at  B,  have  a  wire  to  suspend 
a  glass  tube  hermetically  sealed,  over  the  small  vessel.  Hav- 
ing exhausted  the  receiver,  let  down  the  tube  into  the  quick- 
silver, which  will  not  rise  into  the  tube  as  long  as  the  receiver 
continues  empty;  but  re-admit  the  air,  and  the  quicksilver 
will  immediately  ascend.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  upon  ex- 
hausting the  receiver,  the  tube  is  likewise  emptied  of  air  9  and 
therefore,  when  it  is  immened  in  the  mercury,  and  the  air  ne-^ad- 
mitted  into  the  receiver,  all  the  surface  of  the  HMrcury  is  pressed 
upon  by  the  air,  except  that  portion  which  ia  covered  by  tNe 
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,  consequently  it  inust  continue  to  fine  in  tl 
tubeuntil  the  weight  of  the  elevated  mercury  presses  as  forcibly 
on  that  poriion  wliich  lies  beneath  the  tube,  as  the  weight  of 
tb*  air  does  on  every  other  equal  portion  without  the  tube. 
The  rising  of  water  in  a  common  syringe,  when  the  piston  it 
drawa  up,  is  owing  to  the  same  cause  as  the  rising  of  the  mer- 
cury ID  this  experiment;  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being 
removed  from  that  part  of  the  water  opposed  to  the  aperture. 
the  water  is  obliged  to  yield  in  thnt  part  by  the  pressure  on 
the  rest  of  its  surface.  It  is  upon  the  same  principle  that  all 
tbosc  pumps  called  sucking-pumps  act. 

T))e  elastic  power  of  the  air  is  always  equivalent  to  the  force 
which  compresses  it,  action  and  re-aclion  being  always  equal ; 
so  that  the  elastic  force  of  any  sQiall  portion  of  the  air  we 
breathe,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  part  of  the 
atmosphere;  that  weight  being  the  force  which  confines  it  to 
the  dimensions  it  possesses.  To  prove  this  by  experiment, 
pour  some  mercury  into  the  small  bottle  A,  &g.  5,  pi.  I,  and 
screw  llie  lirasa  collar  C,  of  the  tube  BC,  into  the  brass  neck 
of  (he  bottle,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  will  be  immersed 
ID  the  mercury,  so  that  the  air  above  the  mercury  in  the  bot- 
t]«  will  be  confined  there.  This  tube  is  open  at  the  top,  and 
U  covered  by  the  receiver  G,  and  the  large  tube  EF,  which 
tube  is  fixed  by  brass  collars  to  the  receiver,  and  is  closed  at 
the  top.  This  preparation  being  wade,  exhaust  the  air  out  of 
tbe  receiver  0  and  its  tube,  by  putting  it  upon  the  plate  of 
tllG  air-pump,  and  the  air  will,  by  the  same  means,  be  ex- 
patiated out  of  the  inner  tube  DC,  through  its  open  top,  at  B. 
As  the  receiver  and  tubes  are  exhausting,  the  air  that  is  con- 
Soed  in  the  glass  bottle  A,  expands,  and  pressing  upon  tbe 
mercury  in  the  inner  tube,  will  raise  it  as  high  as  it  stands  in 
the  barometer. 

When  it  had  once  become  known  that  the  air  is  possessed  of 
weight,  it  may  be  thought  that  it  could  not  have  been  very  difli- 
evlt  to  account  for  some  of  its  more  remarkable  effects,  such  at 
tbe  ascent  of  water  in  the  body  of  a  pump.  The  contrary,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  the  case.  Some  Italian  arlists 
having  received  orders  to  construct  a  common  pump  for  the 
purpoBO  of  raising  water  to  the  height  of  60  or  CO  feet,  found, 
to  tseir  astonishment,  that  about  33  feet  was  (he  limit  to  which 
tbe  watir  would  rise.  Galileo  was  applied  to  for  an  explajia- 
tioii  of  tliis  circumstance,  and  as  he  bad  adopted  the  current 
opJaloD  of  the  age,  that  the  only  reason  why  water  rose  at  all 
in  pvapa  was  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  so  to  thia 
inquiry  DO  is  aaid  to  have  answered,  that  nature  did  not  enter- 
tain  tbe  horror  of  a  vacuum  beyond  33  feel!     Galileo  hftd 
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afterwards  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  not  given  a  wetj 
philosophical  answer  to  tne  question  put  to  him*  botTbrricelli; 
a  pupil  of  his,  was  the  first  who  conjectured  that  water  iK 
elevated  in  pumps  by  the  pressure  of  the  exterior  air;  and  that 
the  amount  of  this  pressure  can  counterbalance  no  more  than 
a  column  of  water  33  feet  high.  He  instituted*  an  experiment, 
that  at  once  verified  his  conjecture,  and  proved  the  origin  of' 
that  important  invention,  the  barometer.  He  took  a  glass 
tube, '  ot  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  two  or  three  lines  in 
diameter,  hermetically  sealed  at  one  end,  and  open  at  the  other; 
he  filled  it  with  pure  mercury,  and  stopping  the  orifice  with' 
bis  finger,  he  reversed  the  tube,  and  placed  Vae  open  end  in  a 
vessel  full  of  the  same  mercury.  He  had  no  sooner  removed 
bis  finger,  than  the  column  of  mercury,  which  was  about  thirty- 
six  inches  long,  was  reduced  to  the  length  of  about  28  inches. 
This  height  being  to  that  of  33  feet,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
densities  of  water  and  mercury,  he  concluded  that,  as  he  had 
conjectured,  it  was  the  pressure  of  the  air  which  caused  both 
water  and  mercury  to  rise  until  an  eauitibrium  was  produced. 
The  experiment  thus  tried,  is  callea  the  Torricellian  experi- 
ment, and  the  space  left  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  is  callea  the 
Torricellian  vacuum.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  perfect 
vacuum  which  the  art  of  man  can  form,  and  is  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  best  air-pump.  Soon  after  the  experiment  be- 
came known,  Pascal  suggested  that  the  proQf  of  the  theory 
grounded  upon  it,  might  bjs  obtained,  by  trying  whether  the 
mercury  remained  at  different  heights  at  diflSsrent.altitudes,  as 
for  instance,  at  the  foot  and  the  ifummit  of  a  lofty  mountain.' 
Upon  the  trial  being  made,  it  was  found  that  the  variacioii 
required  by  the  th^^ory  actually  occurred.  This  fact  being  FuUir 
established,  the  idle  chimera,  to  conceal  ignorance,  whick 
assumed  as  facts  nature's  horror  of  a  vacuum,  or  the  contrary, 
disappeared  for  ever. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  always  the  same  at 
tfie  same  place.  These  changes  take  place  chiefly  in  countries 
at  a  distance  from' the  equator.  In  Great  Britain,  the  heigVt 
in  inches  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  varies  frofi^  28.4'fo 
30.7.  It  has  been  known  to  vary  m6re  tfcan  an  inch  in  a  few' 
hours.  Supposing  the  suirface  of  a  middle<^ized  man,eiittat-  tq 
14i  square  fdet,  the  pressure  upon  hito;  when  this  atmoBpnefe  is 
Kgftteft,  is  equkl  to  13|  tons,  and  irk^n  heaviest,  it  is  aboiit 
14}  tons,  the  difference^amioun^ng  to  about  1806  pounds.  Thiri 
immense  pressure  we'  sustain  does  =not  hnpede  ^ur  motioiiB, 
b^uie  the  pressure  on  oneside  is  balanced  by  an  equal  ipresf  ure 
pn  the  oppolitte  side,  drj-in  other  words,  the  -pvessure^is  on  all 
points  tne -same;   libr  is  it  capable  of  cruslring  the  Juimaa 
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fnuae,  because  the  elastic  force  of  the  air,  or  of  other  clastic 
fluids  within  the  body,  is  just  sufficient  to  resist  every  injurious 
effect.  We  know  that  the  human  body  contains  elastic  fluids, 
tliat  require  the  usual  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to  prevent 
ihcir  r\panding  and  (hereby  endangering  life,  because  at  the 
tops  of  very  high  mountuina,  the  Uood  sometimes  gushes  from 
the  lungs,  the  nose,  and  other  parts  covered  only  by  delicate 
mctnbranes,  which  are  easily  burst.  So  far  then  from  the 
fiicsiurc  of  the  atmosphere  being  a  disadvantage,  it  is  evidently 
indiNpensabie;  and  we  even  find,  that  our  frame  is  braced,  and 
that  we  are  never  more  alert  and  activo  than  in  clear  and  fine 
weather,  when  ihe  mercury  stands  highest,  and  consequetrtly 
the  pressure'  of  the  atmosphere  is  greatest;  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  mercury  falls,  and  the  weight  of  tlie  air  diminishes, 
we  feel  listless  and  uncomfortable.  Of  the  effects  resulting 
from  changes  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  invalids  are 
often  susceptible  in  a  distressing  degree. 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  u  course  of  experimeirta, 
which  are  uaiialiy  exhibited  with  the  air  pump, it  mil  perhaps 
be  acceptable  if  we  give  the  simplest  form  of  this  machine,  by 
which  the  experiments  alluded  to,  and  others  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, tnay  be  performed  as  well,  so  far  as  regards  tbe  elTect, 
as  by  the  more  costly  4nd  complex  auparotns. 

Ill  fltr.  fi.  MH  is  an  oiik^n  or  Wulio^any  board.  16  inches 
lonir,  a  broad,  and  }{  thick.  G  is  a  cylinder  or  tube  of  brass 
or  tin.  7  incbea  long,  and  H  diameter.  K  is  a  solid  plunger 
or  tiiscon,  covered  with  oiled  leather  (o  make  it  perfectly  oir- 
(ighl.  Into  the  plunger  is  screwed  a  strong  wire,  with  a  handle 
at  (lie  end  H,  by  which  the  plunger  may  be  pulled  up,  or  thrust 
down,  at'  pleasure.  At  Lis  a  stop-cock,  which  is  more  dis- 
tinctly represented  at  fij;.  7.  The  middle  circumference,  AB, 
is  dividi^d  into  foitr  equlil  pftrts; — through  otlefaf  the  divisions 
is  drilled  a  small  hole  to  the  centre  of  the  cock  D,  and  from 
ihtt  ecflire  of  the  lower  ehd  E,  is  drilled  a  passage  to  meet  the 
former  in  D.  Alto,  from  two  of  tiie  opposite  divisiohs,  A'and 
B,  arc  drilled  two  passngea  to  meet  above  the  centre  in  C. 
TTirough  ibo  fixed  part  of  the  sfop-cock,  must  be  drilled  pas- 
■ages  meeiiitg  the  ends  AD,  of  the  passn<re  ACB.  The  end  B. 
of  the  Bton-cock,  is  soldered  or  screwed  into  the  end  of  the 
lubeti.  F  is  »  circular  piece  of  tin-plate  or  brass,  six  inches 
in  diameter.  FI  is  a  half  cylinder  of  brass.  SJ  inches  long, 
*.ni  t  fiusrter  ofiin  inch  in  diameter,  soldered  to  the  underside 
of  the  pintc  F,  if  that  be  tin.  nr  cast  illong  with  it,  if  it  be 
brass,  which  is  most  suitable  fur  the  purpost.  Apassi.>;ti« 
drilled  frcmithecnd  I  to  the  centre  I'j  and  through  ilie  ctnirc 
•f  the  pUte  F,  a  bole  is  made  to  meet  this  passage.   The  eild  I 
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of  the  half  cylinder,  must  be  screwed  into  the  immoreable 
part  of  the  atop-cock,  so  as  to  connect  the  passages.  The 
cylinder  G  must  then  be  let  neatly  into  t&e  boara  MN,  to 
that  the  plate  F  may  rest  evenly  upon  its  surface,  and  be  pro- 
perly secured. 

If  the  plate  F,  in  this  pump/be  made  of  tin*plate,  it  will 
not  be  accurately  flat,  in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to 
cover  it,  except  at  the  aperture  in  the  centre,  with  a  leather 
soaked  in  ivater  or  oil:  the  plate  F  should  therefore  be  made 
of  brass,  and  ground  true  like  those  of  the  best  air-pumps,  so 
that  a  little  Hog's  lard,  round  the  rim  of  the  receiver,  will  pre- 
vent the  access  of  air.  When  the  receiver  has  been  adjusted, 
fix  the  handle  of  the  stop-cock  in  the  direction  IK;  draw  up 
the  piston  K,  and  the  air  will  rush  out  of  the  receiver  through 
the  passages  into  the  cylinder  O.  Then  turn  the  head  of  the 
stop-cock  IK  into  the  direction  L  o,  push  iu  the  piston,  and 
the  air  will  be  forced  out  of  the  cylinder  through  the  nassase 
DE  of  the  stop-cock.  Again,  place  the  top  of  the  cock  in  the 
direction  IK,  pull  up  the  piston  K,  and  more  air  will  rush  out 
into  the  cylinder  O,  which  must  be  forced  through  the  passage 
J)£  as  before.  To  let  air  into  the  receiver,  place  the  handle 
IK,  of  the  stop-cock,  in  the  direction  o  L,  and  air  will  rush 
into  the  receiver  through  the  passage  ED. 

With  this  instrument  may  be  performed  all  the  usual  ex- 
periments of  pneumatics,  and  it  possesses  so  much  simplicity, 
that  it  may  be  constructed  at  a  small  expense,  by  workmen 
su;ch  as  any  provincial  town  or  village  wiU  furnish. 


Pnbumatical  Experimbnts  bt  Rarefaction, 
lUlative  to  the  Weight  of  the  Air. 


1.  Having  fitted  a  brass  cap,  with  a  valve  tied  over  it,  to 
the  mouth  of  a  thin  bottle,  or  Florence  flask,  whose  contents 
are  exactly  known,  screw  the  neck  of  this  cap  upon  the  cone 
di  of  the  pump-plate,  G^  fig.  1 :  then  having  exbausted  the  air 
out  of  the  flask,  and  taken  it  off  from  the  pump,  let  it  be  saa- 
pended  at  one  end  of  a  balance,  and  nicerv  counterpoised  by 
weights  ^  in  the  scale  at  the  oUier  end.  -  When  this  has  been 
done,  raise  up  the  valve  with  a  pin,  and  the  air  will  rush  into  the 
flask  with  an  audible  noise;  aurihg  whicb  time,  the  flask  will 
descend,  and  draw  down  that  end  of  the  beam.  When  this 
noise  is  over,  pat  as  many  grains  into  tiie  scfle  at  the  other 
end«  as  will  restore  the  equilibrium;-  m^  they  wUl  tliew 
cmctly  the  weight  of  the  quantity,  of  air.  which  has  heea 


I  restore  t 
bftUnce,  when  the  mercury  stands  29.}  inches 
Hence,  when  the  density  or  the  air  is  at  a  mean  state,  a  quart 
of  it  weighs  17  grains:  it  weighs  more  when  the  mercury 
Kbutds  higher,  and  less  when  it  stands  lower. 

2.  i>et  the  small  elasa  AB,  fig.  8,  which  ia  open  at  both  ends, 
over  the  centre  of  the  pump-plate,  and  cover  the  top  of  it,  at  B, 
with  the  palm  of  one  hand;  then,  upon  exhausting  the  air  out  of 
the  ){laHa,  the  hand  that  covers  it  will  he  pressed  doivn  and  bent 
iala  the  glass,  with  so  much  force,  that  il  the  exhaustion  be  car- 
ried far,  it  will  be  impossible  to  release  it,  until  the  air  is  re- 
kdmitted  into  the  glass  by  turning  the  cock  6,  fig.  1 .  The  air 
■dmitted,  by  acting  as  strongly  upwards  against  the  hand,  as 
the  external  air  acted  in  pressing  it  downwards,  immediately 
renders  its  removal  easy.  The  pressure  upon  the  band,  aup- 
poting  the  exhaustion  to  be  complete,  is  e<^ual  to  16  pounds 
Dltiltiplied  by  the  number  of  square  inches  m  the  upper  area 
of  the  glass. 

3.  Tie  a  piece  of  wet  bladder  over  the  open  top  of  the  glass 
tMed  in  the  last  experiment,  set  it  to  dry,  when  the  bladder  will 
become  tight,  and  equally  stretched.  Place  the  open  end  upon 
the  centre  of  the  pump-plate,  and  begin  to  exhaust  the  glass. 
As  the  operation  urocecds,  the  spring  of  the  air  in  the  glass  will 
1w  weakened,  una  will  therefore  give  way  to  the  pressure  of  the 
outward  air  on  the  bladder,  which  will  become  spherically  con- 
cave on  the  top,  and  grow  deeper  and  deeper,  until  the  strength 
of  the  bladder  be  overcome  by  the  weight  ofthe  air,  when  it  will 
break  with  areputt  as  loud  as  thatof  agun.  When  the  receiver 
isimall,  il  will  require  some  time, and  a  very  perfect  exhaustion, 
to  succeed  in  this  experiment;  but  if  the  bladder,  whenithas 
become  very  hollow,  be  slightly  punctured  with  a  needle,  the 
expected  elfect  will  ensue  immediately. — If  a  flat  piece  of  thin 
glass  be  laid  upon  the  open  top  of  this  receiver,  and  made  air- 
tight by  till-  interposition  of  hog's  lard,  or  a  ring  of  wet  leather, 
M  soon  as  tho  CKhaustion  is  complete,  the  glaM  will  be  broken 
will)  a  loud  report,  as  in  the  former  case.  Receivers  are  en- 
abled to  resist  the  heavy  pressure  upon  them  when  exhausted, 
by  their  peculiar  Ivrni;  an  urch  resisting  pressure  at  all  points 
Dvarly  alike.  In  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  the 
kir  be  txhauetcd  out  of  a  square  phial,  the  pressure  of  the. 
atmoaphere  will  hrvnk  the  phisl  to  pieces.  In  trying  the  ex- 
periment, il  in  usual  to  cover  the  phial  with  a  wire  cage,  to 
prevent  any  accident  from  the  splinters  of  glass. 

C  Immerse  the  neck  t  d,  of  ilic  hollow  glass  ball  e  6.  fig.  9, 
r  coDtainid  in  the  jar  aa:   I 
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i)oinmtnce  tbe  exbaoBtion,  ^  and  ma  >the  i  air  gd^a  •  out  4f  t tbie 
.leceiver  by  its  spring,  it  trill  also  by  the«am^  meana  go^.'<>ill 
t>f  the  hollow  ball-«  i,  through  <tbe  neck  d  c;  ^  tot  [Vwill^nkk 
up  in  bubbles  to  the  surface  of  the  \vattr  in  th^  jar^wlveiiee'it 
will  make  its  way,  n^ith  tbe  rest  <>f  the  «ir  in  Oheteeeiv^, 
.through  the  yali^s  in  the  barrela  to'the  dpeti  air.  :  Wbin^he 
bubbling  in  the  jar  is  orer,  tbe'bail  is  sufficiently  exhaasted, 
and  then,  upon  turning  the  cock' 6,  fig.  1,  the  air  %tll  gelt 4nto 
the  receiver,  a^d  press  upon  the  surfhoe  6f  the  water  in  tbe 
jar,  so  as  to  force  the  water  up  into  the  ball  in  a  jet,  through 
the  neck  c  d,  and  inrill  ftll  the  ball  almost  full  of  water.  Tm 
reason  why  the  ballis  n6t  quite  filled,  is  because  •all  tke-«iir 
could  not  be  taken. out  of  it;  and  the  small  Quantity  that  was 
left  in,  and  had  expanded  itself  so  as  to  fill  the  whole  ball,  4s 
now  condensed  into 'the  same  stite  as  the  outwar4  air,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  experiment  will  remain  in  a  small  bubble 'ftl 
the  top  of  the  ball,  where  it  prevents  the  water  from  filling 
that  part. 

6.  Pour  some  quicksilver  into  the  jar  D,  fig.  10,  and  set  it  on 
the  puiup-plate,  near  the  centre  d,  fig,  1.  then  set  on  the  tall  open 
Deceiver  £F,  so  as  to  cover  the  jar  and  hole;  and  fix  upon  the 
receiver  the  braaa  plate  C.  Screw  the  open  glass  tube/g,  which 
has  a  brass  top  on  it  at  A,  in  the  syringe  H ;  and  putting 
the  tube  through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  plates  so  as  to 
immerse  the  lower  end  e  of  the  tube  in  the  quicksilver  at  D« 
screw  the  end  k,  of  the  syringe,  into  the  plate  C.  'fhen  draiw 
up  the  piston  in  the  syringe  by  the  ring  I,  which  will  make  « 
vacuum  in  the  syringe  below  tne  piston;  and  as  tbe  upper  enid 
of  tbe  tube  opens  into  the  syringe,  the  air  will  be  dilated  in  tbo 
tube,  because  pirt  6f  it,  by  its  spring,  gets  into  the  syringe ^ 
and  the  spring  of  the  undilated  air  in  the  receiver  acting iipon 
the  surface  of  the«mercilry  in  the  jar,  will  force  part  of  it  tq> 
into  the  tube ;  for  the  mercury  will  follow  the  piston  in  ibo 
syringe,  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  water 
follows  the  piston  ofa  common  pump,  when  it  is  raised  in  tbe 
pump  barrel.  That  this  effect  is  not  produced  by  an  inexpli*' 
cable  something,  called  suction,  is  easily  proved :  tet  the  air 
be  pumped  out  of  the  receiver  EF,  and  then  the  whole  'of  the 
mercury  in  the  lube  will  fall  down  by  its  own  weight  into  tile- 

{'ar,  and  cannot  be  again  raised  one  nair*a  breadth  in  the  tube 
» J  working  the  syringe,  which  shews  that  what  is  called  saetiM* 
is  inefficient;  and  to  |Mrova  that  the  rising  of  the  merowry  iai 
owing  to  pressure,  admit  the  air  into  the  receiver  by  the  epekj 
b,  otthe  air-fMunp,  and  its  action  upon  the  anrniae=if-lhe 
roury  in  the  jar  will  raise  it  up  into  the  tnbe«  althoagk> 
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tbout  32  or  33 inches  bieb,  the  tjuickstlver  will  rise  ii 
nearly  u  high  as  it  stan^  at  that  tioie  in  the  barometer :  and  if 
tit*  ayringD  IiKB  B  small  hole,  asat  m.  near  the  top  of  it,  and  tht 
piatoti  be  drawn  up  above  that  hole,  the  air  will  rush  through  the 
noleiulo  the  syringe  and  tube,and  the  mercury  willimmediately 
ftll  down  into  tlie  jar.  If  this  part  of  the  apparatus  be  air-tieht, 
theniFiciirymaybopunipediipinto  the  tube.to  the  same  height 
thai  il  ulanda  in  the  barometer ;  but  it  will  rise  no  higher,  be- 
cause tht  weight  of  the  column  in  the  tube  is  then  the  same 
Bs  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
nercury.  and  reaching  from  the  earth  to  the  top  of  the  atmo> 
sphere.  Id  this  experiment,  and  others  of  the  same  nature, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  mercury  is  supported  in  the 
barometer  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently 
ncry  variation  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  must  raiise  the 
mercury,  if  it  be  attended  with  an  increase  in  density,  or  sink 
the  mercury,  if  attended  with  a  diminution  of  density. 

6.  U  would  bo  needless  to  multiply  experimenls.  merely  for 
iki  sake  of  proving  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  when 
anew  experiment  is  attended  with  something  new  and  pleas- 
inc  ID  ilK  exhibition,  it  is  useful  for  the  sake  of  variety.  The 
(bliouing  are  chieHy  introduced  with  this  view.  Take  a  small 
wooden  cup  or  dish,  make  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  it,  and  fit 
tiglitly  into  this  hole  the  end  of  a  short  cylinder  of  dry  willow 
W  haul  wood,  as  represented  by  fig.  11.  Draw  the  tubes 
AB  mnd  P  out  of  the  receiver  EQ,  fig.  5,  and  place  in  the 
oollar  of  leathers  the  end  of  the  piece  of  wood  projecting  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cup.  Pour  some  mercury  into  the  cup,  and 
iibaust  the  receiver;  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  will 
Iheo  force  the  mercury  through  the  pores  of  the  hazel  or 
willoir,  and  cause  it  to  descend  in  a  beautiful  shower,  to- 
mnls  the  bottom  of  the  receiver,  within  which  a  cup  must  be 
placed  to  receive  it,  that  it  may  not  paaa  through  the  hole  in 
tba  centre  of  tlie  pump-plate. 

7.  To  the  end  of  a  wire  or  rod  that  fits  the  hole  in  the  collar 
of  ft  receiver  EF,  fig,  10.  fix  a  piece  of  dry  wood  which  will 
easily  pass  through  the  same  collar.  Place  the  wire  in  the  collar 
with  the  wood  at  its  lower  end,  exhaust  the  air,  and  push  the 
wire  down  so  as  lo  immerae  the  wood  in  a  jar  of  mercury  on 
the  pomp-plate.  When  thia  has  been  done,  let  in  the  air; 
Bad  upon  taking  tha  wood  out  of  the  jar,  and  splitting  it,  its 
poiM  will  be  lound  full  of  mercury,  driven  into  it,  by  the 
mce  of  theairupon  being  let  into  the  receiver. 

6.  Place  a  amall  receiver  O,  fig.  I,  pi.  II,  upon  the  pump 
■lata,  and  cover  it  with  tlie  large  receiver  K,  through  a  collv 
27^VoL.U.  C 
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of  leathers  id  which  paBses  a  wire,  L.  Turn  the  wire  bjr  the 
ring,  Py  until  its  hook  takes  hold  of  the  little  receiver,  allowiilf 
that  recei?er  to  stand  with  barely  its  own  weight  upon  the  plate^ 
Then,  upon  working  the  pump,  the  air  will  leave  both  receiv* 
ere ;  but  the  large  one  will  be  forcibly  held  down  upon  thf 

Slate  by  the  pressure  of  the  external  air,  whilst  the  small  oM 
i,  having  no  air  to  press  upon  it^  will  continue  loose,  and  may, 
fay  means  of  the  wire,  be  drawn  up  and  let  down  at  pleasure. 
But,  upon  letting  it  quite  down  to  the  plate,  and  admitting 
Ihe  air  into  the  large  receiver,  the  "air  will  press  so  strongly 
upon  the  small  receiver  O,  as  to  fix  it  down  to  the  plate;  and 
at  the  same  time,  by  counterbalancing  the  outward  pressure 
on  the  large  receiver  K,  that  receiver  will  become  loose. 

9.  Screw  the  end  R,  of  the  brass  pipe  RST,  fi^.  2,  upon  the 
pump-plate,  uid  turn  the  cock  G,  until  the  pipe  be  open; 
place  upon  the  plate  AB,  which  is  soldered  on  the  pipe,  the 
tall  receiver  IK,  which  is  close  at  the  top  :  then  exhaust  the 
air  out  of  the  receiver,  and  turn,  the  cock  O,  to  prevent  its 
re-entering.  Next,  unscrew  the  pipe  from  the  puuip,  set 
its  end  R  into  a  basin  of  water,  and  turn  the  cock  O  toropefi 
the  pipe;  on  which,  as  there  is  no  air  in  the  receiver,  tlie 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  water  in  the  basin  will 
drive  the  water  forcibly  through  the  pipe,  and  form  a  jet  in 
the  receiver. 

10.  The  preceding  experiments,  though  they  shew  that  the 
pressure  of  the  atmoisphere  is  a  real  agent,  do  not  supply  us  with 
a  direct  proof  of  the  amount 'of  that  pressure ;  but  tnis  maybe 
accomplished  in  the  following  manner:  provide  two  hemisphe- 
licai  cups,  <R  and  S,  fig.  3,  pi.  II,  one  of  which  has  a  riiig 
that  enters  into  the  other,  which  serves  *as  a  socket ;  by  thie 
means,  when  the  shoulders,  or  rims  of  the  hemispheres,  are 
brought  together,  they  admit  of  no  lateral  deviation.     The  sur- 


fiicies  in  ciontact  are  accurately  fitted  by  grindiae  them  io^tther, 
BO  that  whh  the  assistance  of  a  little  hog'ir  lard  or  tallow,  thev 
are  air-tight  when  closed.  Each  hemisphere  is  famished  with 
•a  handle,  a  d,  hut  the  hemisphere  R  has  also  a  stop-cdck  W. 
illie  liandle  d  scneivs  off,  anq  it  then  leaves  uncovered  a  pev- 
fdhiiion  which  extends  into  the  hemisphere,  R,  and  eonse- 
•qaeiitly  whenR  and  S  are- together,  the  perforation  cemnia- 
nicates  with  them  both,  except  when  interrupted  by  the  sbultiag 
.of  the  stop-cock  W.  Screw  off  the  handle  </,  put  both  heaii- 
spheres  together,  and  gcrew.R  to  the  pump^plate  by  the  screw 
which  just  before' fastened  the  handle  ^r  tarn  the  stop-oocfv 
W,  so  that  the  pipe,  may  be  open  all  the  wpyt  into  the  eavtty 
of  the  hemisphereb ;'  thdn.enhakist  itheaiil-ovl  ofthiein,  and 
«bnt  the^^top^dook  ;  onsarewjthe  liMiisplievea'fiwwtbe  paaif , 
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4nd  having  replaced  the  handle  d,  let  tivo  ttrong  men  endea- 
tour  to  pull  toe  hemispheiea  asunder  by  the  rings.  They  will 
Biwl  the  task  very  hard  to  perform,  and  if  the  instrument  were 
large,  tliey  would  find  it  impossible  ;  for  even  supposing  the 
diamclrr  of  the  hemispheres  to  be  only  four  inches,  yet  it 
Till  be  fugnci,  on  suipending  weights  to  one  of  the  iings,  that 
tliey  are  pressed  tos;ether  with  a  force  equal  to  about  180 
pounds ;  lor  the  area  of  a  circle  four  inches  in  diameter  is  12 
square  inches,  and  its  the  pressure  of  the  Htmosphere  amounts 
to  16  pniinds  upon  every  square  inch,  12  times  16  is  I^U.  To 
■liew  tliat  it  is  the  pressure  of  the  uir  ntons  that  keeps  theoi 
together,  hung  them  by  one  of  the  rtn^s  of  their  handles  npon 
the  hook  of  the  wire  in  the  receiver  K,  fig.  1.  (the  receiver  O 
_  being  removed,)  and  the  loweniiost  hemisphere  will  separate 
^^HtCiom  the  other  by  its  own  weight,  as  soon  as  the  air  tn  the 
^^■BRceiver  b  exhausted. 

W" 
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Ezperimenti  rtlalive  to  the  Resistance  of  the  Air 


The  resistance  of  the  sir  is  very  clearly  proved  by  the 
axperiment  called  the  two  mills.  This  little  machine  is 
Rpreaented  by  fig,  4,  pi.  II;  it  consists  of  two  similar  but 
independent  axes  fixed  in  a  slight  frame,  in  which  botii  may 
tnm  with  equal  freedom.  Each  axis  has  four  or  more  th{n 
arms  or  ranes  fixed  into  it ;  the  vanes  are  similar  in  all  re- 
apects,  except  in  their  position;  those  of  the  axis  a,  having 
tneir  plane*  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  and  tliose  of  the 
axis  &  havini;  tncir  planes  in  an  opposite  position  to  tlie  for- 
mer,  Uiat  is,  pamllel  with  the  axis.  When  the  wheel  a  revolv«3 
in  common  air,  it  is  but  little  resisted,  because  its  vanes  cut 
tJu  air  with  their  thin  edges;  but  the  wheel  b  is  much 
tMiat«d,  because  the  broad  sides  of  its  sails  move  against  the 
■irwhcn  it  turns  round.  In  each  axis  is  a  pin  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  frame,  going  through,  and  standing  ont  a  little  on 
each  side  of  it:  upon  tiiese  pins  the  slider  a  may  be  made 
to  bear,  and  so  hinder  the  mill  from  going,  when  the  strong 
ftprtn^  c,  is  set  so  as  to  bear  against  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  pins. 

Having  set  this  machine  upon  the  putnp'plate  under  a 
receiver,  with  a  collar  of  leathers  to  admit  a  wire  for  pushing 
dovn  the  slider  d,  set  the  slider  agaiitit  the  pin*  on  One  side, 
wid  the  spring  c  upon  the  opposite  ends  of  the  pins ;  then  push 
down  the  slider  d,  and  the  spring  acting  equally  upon  eacb 
wheel,  they  will  both  begin  to  move  with  equal  velocities,  bnt 
"le-wbed  «  will  run  mocn  looger  than  the  wojeel  l>,  bcciuee  die 
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-air  exerts  much  less  resistance  against  the  edges  of  its  sails 
'than  against  the  sides  of  the  sails  of  &. 

Set  the  slider  and  spring  againpt  the  pins  as  before;  then, 
having  exhausted  the  receiver,  push  down  the  wire  todiseneaffe 
the  slider  from  the  pins,  and  allow  the  mills  to  turn  rouna  by 
the  impulse  of  the  spring ;  and  as  there  is  no  air  in  the  receiver 
to  make  any  sensible  resistance  against  the  wheels,  they  will 
both  move  a  considerable  time  longer  than  they  did  in  the  open 
air,  and  they  will  both  be  observed  to  stop  together.  Hence, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  air  resists  bodies  in  motion,  and  that  equal 
bodies  meet  with  different  degrees  of  resistance,  according  as 
they  present  greater  or  less  surfaces  to  the  air  in  the  planes  of 
their  motions. 

2.  Another  proof  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  called  the 
guinea  and  feather  experiment.  Take  a  tall  teceiver  L,  fig.  5, 
covered  at  the  top  with  a  brass  plate,  containing  a  collar  of 
leathers  for  the  reception  of  a  rod  g.  From  the  under  side 
of  the  brass  plate,  suspend,  by  proper  supports,  tWQ  little  shelves 
which  are  each  furnished  with  a  ninge,  to  admit  oftheir  being 
turned  town  from  a  horizontal  to  a  vertical  position.  The  end 
of  the  rod  g  is  so  formed  as  just  to  take  hold  of  both  the 
slielves  when  they  are  in  a  horizontal  position ;  consequently 
when  set  to  accomplish  this,  the  rod,  however  little  pusbea 
down,  will  suffer  the  shelves  to  become  vertical.  The  shelves 
being  set,  a  guinea  is  put  upon  one  of  them,  and  a  feather  upon 
the  other,  and  they  are  caused  to  fail  at  the  same  instant  by 
pushing  down  the  todg,  before  the  exhaustion  of  the  receiver 
nas  been  commenced ;  when  it  will  be  seen,  as  all  would  sup- 

£ose,  that  the  guinea  will  reach  the  bottom  before  the  feather. 
Leplace  the  shelves  with  the  guinea  and  feather,  exhaust  the 
receiver,  and  then  again  let  tl^m  fall  together:  they  will  now 
descend  at  an  equal  rate^  and  therefore  will  reach  the  pump- 
plate  at  the  same  distant.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
only  reason  w^  different  falling  bodies  descend  with  different 
degrees  of  v  ^city,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the 
air,  which  acts  with  the  greatest  force  oti  those  bodies  which, 
for  their  weight,  have  the  greatest  bulk.  At  page  276,  vol.  1, 
this  experiment  has  been  alluded  to,  and  its  rationale  explained. 

Experiments  relative  to  the  Elasticity  of  the  Air. 

1.  Tie  up  a  bladder,  contaiainffH  very  small  quantity  of 
mir,  and  place  it  under  a  receiver.  Ejthaust  the  air  out  of  the 
teceiver,  and  the  small  quantity  which  is  confined  in  the  bladder, 
having  nothing  to  act  against  it,  will  be  so  mtich  expanded  by 
toll  jslMtidty,  as  to  fill  the  bladder  as  full  as  it  co«li  blown  of 
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comrnon  air.    But  upon  Utting  the  air  into  the  receiver  again, 
tlw.  bladder  will  abrlnk  into  iU  first  dimenaions. 
.   2.  If  a  bladder,  tied  up  ay  for  the  last  experiment/  be  put , 
into  a  wooden  box,  and  bate  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  weight 
of  lead  put  upon  it  in  the  box,  upon  exhausting  the  air  out  of. 
a  receiver  placed  over  it»  the  air  confined  in  the  bladder  will 
expand  itself  with  a  force  enabling  it  to  raise  up  the  lead. 

.3.  Take  ^he  glass  ball,  fig.  9,  .pi.  I,  as  left  at  the  conclusioh 
of  the  fourth  Lxperiinent  on  tne  atmospheric  pressure,  that  is, 
full  of  water,  excepting  a  small  bubble  of  air  at  the  top,  with 
its  neck  downwards  in  the  jar,  a  a,  apd  covered  with  a  close  re- 
ceiver; exhaust  the  receiver,  and  the  small  bubble  of  air  in  the 
top  of  the  ball  will  expand  .itself  sq  as  to  force  all  the  water. 
out  of  the; ball  into  the  jar. 

4.  Upon  the  flat  brass  plate;,  AB,  fig.  6,  pi.  II,  into  which  is 
soldered  a  pipe  EF,  furnished  with  a  cock  at  w,  place  a  tall  re- 
ceiver, and.  screw  the  pipe  by  its  screw  £,  upon  the  air-pump. 
Open  the  cock  w,  and  exhaust  the  receiver ;  then  turn  the  cocIl 
to  ke^  out  the  air,  unscrew  the  pipe  from  the  pump,  and  screw 
it  into  the  mouth  of  the  copper  vessel  CC,  fig.  7,  which  is  first 
about  half  filled  with  water.  As  soon  as  the  cocku;  is  re-opened, 
the  elasticity  of  the  air  confined  in  the  copper  vessel  will  force 
the  water  through  the  pipe,  which  terminates  at  F  with  a  very 
uuall  aperture,  and  a  jet  will  thus  be  formed  in  the  receiver, 
aa  perfectly  as  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  water  in  a 
basin,  in  the  ninth  experiment  by  pressure. 

6.  If  an  animal  be  placed  under  a  receiver,  and  the  air  be 
exhausted,  it  will  soon  become  convulsed,  and,  in  agony,  ex- 
pire. Experiments  of  this  cruel  nature  have  been  tried  too 
often  without  any  useful  purpose  in  view;  but  they  are  now 
so  far  exploded,  as  not  to  be  exhibited  by  any  lecturer  who. 
would  not  be  thought  to  libel  the  feelings  of  his  audience,  or 
reflect  discredit  on  his  own.  It  is  enough  to  be  folly  aware  of 
the  fact,  so  easily  learned,  that  animal  life  cannot  be  sup- 
ported without  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air,  either  at  oi* 
not  very  greatly  differing  from  its  medium  density. 

6.  Screw  the  end  R,  fig.  8,  of  the  pipelUL,  upon  the  puBfp  , 
plate,  and  turn  all  the  three  cocks,  D,  F,  and  H,  so  as  to  make 
a  eomniuoioation  between  all  the  three  pipes,  L,  Q.  and  S,  by 
the  hollow  trunk  AB.  The  plates  E  and  G  are  made  tri|ly  flat 
like  a  piinprplate,  and  the  ends  of  the  pipes  Q  and  S  pass 
tbffougli  their  centres.  Place  the  receiver  I  unon  the  plate  Q: 
abut  toe  pipe  S  by  turning  the  €^ock.U,^and  exnaust  the  air  Qui 
cMfthe  receiver  I.  Then  turn  the  cock  D  to  shut  out  the.aif^ 
aoscraw  the  machine  from  the  pump,  and  having  screwed  i( 
la  tb^  woodea  aapport  M*  put  the  receiver  K  upon  the  p|^^  .^ 
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Hits  receiTeri/trill  cotitiHue  loese  on  the  plate;  Mi  loi^as  it  rt- 
mains  full  of  air  at  its  uchial  density,  ii^hich  will  be  •  ndtlX  iW 
cock  H  is  turned  to  open  the  conimiiniciatioa  betw#tti  the  pipes 
S  and  Q,  through  the  trunk  AB ;  and  then  the  air  in  the  receiver 
K«  having  nothing  to  act  against  its  spring,  will  pass  from  K 
into  I,  until  it  be  so  (^ividdd  between  these  receivers  as  to  be  of 
equal  density  iaboth ;  sifter  which  they  will  be^  held  down  with 
equal  force  to  the  plates  by  the  pressure  of  the  ataibspherje, 
though  each  receiver  will  thenbe  kept  down  with  but  one  half  of 
the  pressure  upon  it  that  the  receiver  I  had  when  it  was  ex-' 
hausted  of  air;  because  it  has  now  one^half  of  the  common  aif 
in  it  which  filled  the  rie<5eiver  K  when  it  was  set  upon  the  plate ; 
and  therefore,  a  force  equal  to  half  the  force  of  the  spring  of 
common  air,  will  act  within  the  receivers  a^^tiifat  the  whole 
pressure  of  the  common  air  upon  their  outsioes. 

7.'  It  will  be  recollected,  that  a  square  phial,  when  exhaust* 
e^  of  air,  is  broken  by  the  atmospheric  pressure.  Here  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  same  circumstance  will  be  accomplished 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  air  contained  within  the  phial,  when 
the  external  pressure  is  removed.  This  maybe  done  by  tying 
or  cementing  a  cork  into  the  phial,  and  then  placing  it  under 
a  receiver ;  the  air  it  contains  will  become  active  as  soon  as  the 
receiver  is  exhausted,  and  by  efforts  to  expand,  the  phial  will 
be  burst.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  it  is  expedient  to 
cover  the  bottle  with  a  wire  cage  for  the  purpose  of  confining 
the  fragments. 

8.  If  a  shrivelled  apple  be  placed  under  a  receiver,  and  the 
air  be  exhausted,  the  spring  of  the  air  in  the  apple  will  swell 
it  out  till  every  wrinkle  disappear :  bnt  upon  the  adnMssion  of 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  •  the  apple  will  immediately  resume 
its  shrivelled  condition. 

9.  Take  a  fresh  egg,  and  cut  off  a  little  of  the  shell  and  film 
fVora  its  smallest  end ;  then  put  the  egg  under  a  receiver,  and 
ptimp  out  the  air.  As  soon  as  the  exhaustion  is  considerably 
Advanced,  the  contents  of  the  egg  will  be  forced  oiit  into  the 
receiver,  by  the  expansion  of  the  small  bubble  of  air  contained 
ill  the  large  end/  between  the  shell  and  film^ 

10.  Put  some  warm  beer  into  a  ^lass,  and  having  set  it  oa 
tke  pump,  cover  it  with  a  close  receiver,  and  then  exhaust  the 
ah*.  Whilst  this  is  doing,  and  the  pressure  is  more  and  more 
taken  off  from  the  beer  in  the  glass,  the  air  therein  will  expand 
itself,  and,  rising  up  in  innumerable  bubbles  to  the  surface^ 
^iH  thence  be  taken  away  with  the  other  air  in  the  receiver. 
Wl)en  the  I'eceiver  is  nearly  exhausted,  the  air  in  the  beer^ 
ifhicfa  .could  not  disentangle  itself  quickly  enough  to  escape 
With  the  rest,  will  now  expand  itself  so  that  the  beer  will  hav« 
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all  the  appearance  of  boiling,  and  the  greatest  part  of  it  will 
gp  over  tne  giaaa. 

11.  Put  some  warm  water  into  a  glass,  and  put  a  piece  of 
dry  wainscot  or  other  wood  into  the  water.    Then  cover  the 

glass  with  a  close  receiver,  and  exhaust  the  air ;  upon  which 
^e  air  in  the  wood,  having  liberty  to  expand  itself,  will  be  ex- 
tricated in  abundance,  as  may  be  observed  by  the  bubbling  of 
the  water  about  the  wood,  especially  at  the  ends,  because  the 
pores  lie  lengthwise.  A  cuoib  inch  of  dry  wainscot,  thus 
situated,  will  continue  an  incessant  supply  of  bubbles  for 
nearly  half  aa  hour  together. 

■ 
Miscellaneous  Experiments. 

m 

1.  Screw  the  syringe  H,  fig.  10,  pi.  I,  to  a  piece  of  lead 
that  weighs  one  pound  at  the  least;  and  holding  the  lead  in 
one  hand,  pull  up  the  piston  in  the  syringe  with  the  other; 
then  quitting  hold  of  the  lead,  the  air  will  push  it  upwards^ 
and  drive  back  the  syringe  upon  the  piston.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  the  vacuum  made  by  drawing  up  the  piston ;  and  the 
air,  which  presses  every  way  equally,  having  nothing  to  resist 
its  pressure  upwards,  the  lead  is  thereby  pressed  upwards  con- 
trary to  its  natural  tendency  by  <rravity.  If  the  syringe  so 
loaded  be  hung  in  a  receiver,  and  the  air  be  exhausted,  the 
ayringe  and  lead  will  descend  upon  the  piston  rod  by  their 
natural  gravity;  and  upon  admitting  the  air  into  the  receiver, 
they  will  be  ariven  upwards  again,  until  the  piston  be  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  syringe. 

2.  Let  a  large  piece  of  cork  be  suspended  by  a  thread  at 
one  end  of  a  balance,  and  counterpoised  by  a  leaden  weight, 
saspended  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  other.  Let  this  balance 
be  nung  to  the  inside  of  the  top  of  the  large  receiver,  which 
being  set  on  the  pump,  and  the  air  exhausted,  the  cork  wilt 
preponderate,  ana  appear  to  be  heavier  than  the  lead  ;  bu€ 
upon  letting  in  the  air  again,  the  equilibrium  will  be  restored, 
lie  reason  of  this  is,  that  since  the  air  is  a  fluid,  and  all  bodiet^ 
lose  as  much  of  their  absolute  weight  in  it  as  is  equal  to  the 
weijght  of  their  bulk  of  the  fluid,  the  cork  being  the  larger 
booy,  loses  more  of  its  absolute  weight  than  the  lead,  and 
therefore  must  in  fact  be  heavier,  to  balance  it  under  the  dis*> 
advaataflre  of  losing  some  of  its  weight ;  which  disadvantage 
being  taken  off  by  removing  the  air,  the  bodies  then  gravitate' 
according  to  their  real  quantities  of  matter,  and  the  cork  wbiehi 
balanced  the  lead  in  air,  shews  itself  to  be  heavier  when  in- 
Ttcuo. 
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3.  Set  a  lighted  candle  upon  the  pump,  and  cover  it  With 
a  tall  receiver.  If  the  receiver  holds  a  gallon,  the  candlewill 
burn  a  minute ;  and  then,  after  having  gradually  decayed  from 
the  first  instant,  it  y/'\\l  go  out,  which  shews  that  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  air  is  necessary  to  support  combustion)  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  no  air  but  what  supports  combustion  will 
support  4ife.  A  man  renders  unfit  for  breathing  as  much  air 
in  the  same  time  as  the  candle  in  this  experiment. 

The  moment  when  the  candje  goes  out,  the  smoke  will  be 
seen  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  receiver,  and  there  it  will  form 
a  sort  of  cloud  ;  but  upon  exhausting  the  air,  the  smoke  will 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver,  and  leave  the  upper  part  of 
this  vessel  as  clear  as  it  was  before  it  was  set  upon  the  pump. 
This  shews,  that  smoke  does  not  ascend  because  it  is  aevoid 
of  weight,  but  because  it  is  lighler  than  air. — See  page  276, 
vol.  I. 

4.  Set  a  bell  upon  a  cushion  on  the  pump-plate,  and  cover 
it  with  a  receiver ;  then  shake  the  pump,  to  make  the  clapper 
strike  against  the  bell,  and  the  sound  will  be  distinctly  heard; 
'but  exhaust  the  receiver  of  air,  and  then,  however  hard  the 
clapper  is  made  to  strike  against  the  bell,  it  will  make  no 
sound.  This  is  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  air  to  the  propa- 
gation of  sound. 

Of    the    CoNDiiNSATlON    OV   AlR. 

As  by  lessening  the  pressure  on  any  particular  portion  of 
air,  that  portion  becomes  expanded  or  rarefied  ;  so  by  increas- 
ing the  pressure,  it  takes  up  less  space,  or  is  condensed.  The 
instrument  by  which  this  effect  is  artificially  produced,  is 
called  a  condemhig  engine, 

A  condensing  engine-is  represented  by  fig.  9,  plate  II.  WX 
is  a  barrel  or  hollow  cylinder,  called  a  condensing  syringe ;  it 
has  a  stationary  valve  opening  downwards  at  the  end  X ;  at 
Q  is  a  handle  that  works  a  solid  piston ;  and  at  W  is  a  hole 
communicating  with  the  inside  of  the  barrel  WX.  When 
the  piston  is  drawn  up,  a  vacuum  is  formed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  barrel,  but  as  soon  sft  the  lower  part  of  the 
piston  is  raised  above  the  hole  W,  the  air  rushes  through 
that  hole  and  fills  the  barrel ;  but  when  the  communica- 
tion with  the  external  air  is  stopped,  by  again  pushing  t1;e 
piston  below  the  hole,  the  air  in  the  barrel,  as  the  pistoq^ 
clescends,  rushes  out  at  the  valve  near  X  at  the  bottom,  and 
passes  alons:  a  tube  contained  in  the  piece  F  into  the  re- 
ceiver L,  which  is  placed  upon  ft  plate  similar  to  that  of 
an  air-pump.    To  prevent  the  condensed  air  from  lifting  up 
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tbe  receiver,  the  latter  is  secured  by  the  cross  piece  D,  and 
the  screw  ntits  KK,  which  tak«  hold  on  the  ationg  pillars  GG. 
At  e*ery  downward  stroke  of  the  piston,  more  air  is  throwa 
iota  the  Tecclver,  which,  to  sustain  the  elasticity  of  its  coq- 
tenU.  is  nind«  of  *ery  thick  glass,  strengthened  as  much  as 
po(sibl«  by  careful  annealing.  The  top  of  the  receiver  is 
cov«ied  by  a  brass  cap,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  perforatioo 
for  a  collar  of  leathers,  to  admit  the  wire  P,  for  conducting 
cxpcrimentE,  like  the  same  contrirance  for  the  exhausted 
receiver.  Th«  air  is  let  out  of  the  receiver  by  the  cock  B, 
which  it  at  tbe  extremity  of  the  tube  of  communication. 

A  ^auge,  US.  is  connected  with  this  machine,  to  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  the  condensation  in  the  receiver  is  carried. 
It  ooitsisls  of  a  small  glass  tube,  very  strong,  and  closed  at 
the  end  8;  the  other  end  is  connected  with  the  tube  leading 
to  the  receiver.  A  small  (quantity  of  mercury  fills  up  a  part 
of  the  cavity  about  tlie  middle  of  the  tube,  and  ihe  space 
between  the  mercury  and  the  closed  end  S,  is  filled  with  air 
of  the  usual  density.  When  therefore  the  air  is  condensed  in 
tbe  receiver,  and  consequently  in  the  tube  of  communication, 
the  mercury  is  impelled  farther  towards  S,  and  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  space  between  the  mercury  and  the  sealed  end  of 
the  tube,  shews  the  degree  of  condensation,  as  measured  by 
k  scale  annexed.  For  example,  if  the  column  of  air  in  this 
•pace  be  forced  into  half  the  space  it  occupied  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment,  it  is  evident  that  the  density 
of  the  air  is  doubled,  and  the  usual  expression  is,  that  the 
receiver  contains  two  atmospheres;  if  the  space  be  reduced 
to  one>fourth,  the  receiver  is  said  to  contain  four  atmo- 
■pheres. 

Air-pumps  are  fretiuently  made,  which  are  contrived  so  as 
to  bt  employed  either  for  exhausting  or  condemiing  at  plea- 
sure. The  air-pumps  of  Smeatun  and  of  Haas  are  of  this 
description.  The  onject  is  accomplished  by  changing  the 
communication  between  the  cylinders  and  the  plate  of  the 
pump;  for  as  in  those  pumps  the  air  is  rarefied  towards  one 
ead,  and  i*  condensed  townrils  tlie  other  eud  of  each  barrel. 
tbe  machine  will  exhaust,  if  the  former  end  of  the  barrel  be 
■Mde  to  communicate  with  the  plate  of  the  pump,  and  the 
latter  with  the  atmosphere;  but  it  will  become  a  condenser, 
if  the  latter  end  of  the  barrel  be  made  to  communicate  with 
tbe  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  the  former  with  the 
ktmo«pbere. 

Bfen  (he  simple  air-pump  represented  by  figs,  d  and  7,  pf.  I, 
my  be  mtcd  at  a  oondenser.  For  example,  place  ihe  head  or 
*      "     KI,  in  the  direction  L  o,  pull  up  the  ptfttun,  and.ttve 
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external  air  will  rush  into  tlie  cylinder  O;  turn  the  handle  KI 
into  the  position  IK,  tfaruat  down  the  pistoft^  and  the  air  will 
be  fbreed  out  of  the  cylinder  into  the  receiver  standing  on 
the  pamp-platei  Put  the  handle  into  its  former  position,  pull 
up  cne  piston,  and  proceed  as  before,  till  the  required  degree 
of  condensation  19  obtained.  It  is  obviously  necessary  here^ 
as  in  the  former  en^ne,  to  have  the  receiver  secured  by  two 
upright  pieces-'  screwed  into  the  board,  as  at  OO,  and  a  cross* 
pidce  fastened  by  screws; 

When  great  degrees  of  condensation  are  required,  iron« 
brassi  of  other  tough  metallic  iveesels,  are  the  most  suitable 
Mr  receivers,'  arid  the  figure  which  will  sustain  the  greatest 
(httiif  is  that  of  a  globe. 

'  Condensed  air  may  be  applied  to  give  motion  in  a  great 
yariety  of  instances,  and  may  be  rendered  an  agent  of  pro- 
digious power,  as  may  be  ins^nced  in  the  air-sun.  The  con- 
densing syrinore  WX,  fig.  9,  pi.  II,  is  screwed  over  a  hole  in 
&  hollow  metallic  globe,  containing  a  valve  opening  inwards^ 
ttfid  is  employed  to  condense  the  air  in  the  globe  to  the  amount 
often  or  twelve  atmospheres.  When  thus  filled,  the  globe  is 
seiewed  upon  a  machine  usually  made  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
tnon  gun.  If  tfie  valve  of  the  globe  were  open,  the  whole  is 
UO  contrived  that  the  condensed  air  would  rush  upon  the 
btfllet,  and  drive  it  violently  out  of  the  barrel.  The  oiBce  of  the 
lobk  is  therefore,  according  to  the  sifle  of  the  globe,  to  open 
the  valve  only  sfo  far  as  may  be  requisite  tx)  let  out,,  at  one 
sti^oke,  sufficient  air  to  impel  a  single  bullet,  the  remainder 
beiBg  reserved  for  the  repetition  of  the  experiment. 

Pneumatical  Experiments  by  Condensation. 

A  great  variety  of  experiments  may  be  performed  by  con- 
densation, to  a  few  of  wnich  we  shall  advert. 

1.  The  sound  of  a  bell,  or  any  other  noise,  is  much  louder 
in  condensed  than  in  common  air. 

2«  If  a  square  phial  be  selected,  which  is  found  to  bear  the 
pressure  of  the  common  atmosphere,  when  exhausted  of  air ; 
it  may  be  broken  by  condensing  the  air  round  it. 

3.  A  fountain  may  be  made  by  condensed  as  well  as  by 
rarefied  air.  For  this  purpose,  procure  a  strong  copper  vessel, 
M  represented  by  fig.  11,  faaVmg  a  tube  that  screws  into  its 
tieck,  so  as  to  be  air-tight,  and  long  enough  to  reach  nearly  to 
the  bottom.  Having  poured  a  quantity  of  water  inta  the  ves- 
iel,  but  not  enough  to  fill  it,  and  screwed  in  the  tube»  adapt 
it  €o  a  condensing  syringe,  and  condense  the  air  in  the  Vessel ; 
■but  the  stop-cock,  and  unscrew  the  syringe,  then,  on  opening 
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the  stop-cocky  the  mr  acting  upon  the  water  in  the  vessel*  will 
force  it  out  into  m  jet  of  considerable  height.  Variety  may  be 
given  to  the  experiment,  by  screwing  alternately  upon  the 
tube  pieces  which-  contain  minute  ajfiertutea  difierently  dis- 
posed. 

4.  Fig.  10,  represents  an  insti'ument  neatly  like  the  con-, 
densing  syringe*  bat  it  has  no  hole  in  the  upper  part*  nor  ai|y 
valve  at  the  bottom.  '•  It  has'  a^  solid  piston,  and  the  handle^  Q 
is  a  globe.    This  instriunealt  answers  the  purpose  of  a  tinder*  , 
box;  for,  upon  strikitig  the  handle  6  Hnithpalm  of  the  hand, 
the  air  below  the  piston  is  condensed,  anid  the  a0t  of  condeas-. 
ing  air  always  eKc^tnig  caloric,  the  quantity  ^s  id  this  inatanca;. 
sufficient  to  light  si  piecel  of  tinder  fastened  by  a  little  kooJL  to 
the  bottom  of  the  piston,  and  therefore  by  drawing  out  tbsi. 
piston,  immediately  after  the  stroke^  a  match  snay  be  lighted 
in  the  usual  mamn^r.    The  cylinder  ought  to  be  at  lea^t  eight  * 
inches  long,  and  its  bore  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Thff . 
tinder  is  prepared  from  agaric,  which  is  first  boiled  in  water.} 
beaten  well  when  dry;  steeped  in asolution  of sslt-petre;  atid 
lastly,  dried  in  uneven.    If  the  solution  of  nitre  be  too  strong.  > 
the  agaric  will  not  so  easily  inflame. 


Ov  Pnsumatical  Instruments   for  meteorological, 

PURPOSES. 

I 
The  eomman  Barameier* 

Ev^r  since  it  was  observed;  ihat  the  height  of  a  column  of 
mercury,  sustained  in  a  tube  by  the  pressureof  the  ati|[M>apbere4,' 
YMied  in  height,  aA  different  tin^s,  and  that  these  yariati^w; 
were  accompanied'  or  followed  by  chingeb  in  tb#  w0ather^  sunHi 
an  instrument  has  been  applied  to  m^tedrologital  purposfSi; 
under  tbb  nafbe  of  the  bar^mtier*  ^  i 

Barometersihave  been  constructed  in  a  variety  of  way  a,  ma^f 
of  which  are  tnoi^s  eipensive*  but  none  ^f  them  ifuperi^MTj^  JAr 
real  utility,  M  tfaer  common  forss,  represented  by  flg.l^pU  VX^ 
It  consists  of  a'^bss  tube,  atbout  34  incbaain  lengtb.  add  QUe^ 
diird  of  an  nieih  io  diameter.  The  uppetf  end.  A,  of  thi^  ^ttAffl 
is  hermeticaily  teoled.*  It  is  Mled  with  j^utified  vSereury^Md 
•.■'•.■■•  .  ■  :  .W  :.Ay 

'     •         ■  .       :     ,  I  •    !     I." 

-  •'%  ib«  MiMMMlM  ^»kflte«tiQd(r  •mIW,'*  is  MMt  Hit  el«fii|f  of  t«obe,;44«i 
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the  open  end,  B,  is  inserted  into  a  basin  containing  the  same 
metal.  The  tube  and  basin  are  fixed  to  a  frame  of  wood,  »nd 
suspended  in  a  vertical  situation ;  and  the  tube,  from  B  to.  F» 
is  generally  covered  v^ith  wood,  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  it 
by  accident;  from  F  to  A  is  mostly  covered  with  plain  glass, 
set  in  a  frame,  and  opening  like  a  door. 

The  mercury,  in  the  barometer  tube,  will  subside,  till  the 
column  be  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  external  air  upon 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin,  and  it  therefore  be- 
comes a  measure  of  that  weight.  In  this  kingdom,  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  fluctuation  are  almost  invariably  found  between 
28  and  31  inches,  so  that  the  range  mar  be  considered  as 
never  exceeding  three  inches,  and  it  seldomi  exceeds  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  any  one  year.     . 

The  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  above  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  the  basin,  is  called  the  standard  altitude ;  and 
the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  least  altitudes,  is  called 
the  scale  of  variation. 

The  scale  of  variation  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  abaro* 
meter,  is  shewn  more  at  large  by  fig.  2,  pL  III.  The  mea- 
surement of  the  inches  is  taken  from  the  surface  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  basin;  but  as  the  mercury  cannot  rise  in  the  tube 
without  sinking  in  the  basin,  or  vice  versa,  it  is  obviously  cor- 
rect for  only  one  state  of  the  atmosphere.  For  ordinary  pur- 
poses, however,  no  allowance  is  made  for  this  source  of 
imperfection.  The  scale  of  variation  is  furnished  with  an 
instrument  called  a  vernier  or  nonius,  g  A,  which  is  an  addition 
of  more  value  and  greater  ingenuity  than  might  at  first  sight 
be  supposed.  j[f  each  inch  of  the  scale  of  variation,  LM,  fig. 
3,  be  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  marked  with  1,  2,  3^  &.o« 
inc&reasing  upwards,  and  a  nonius,  or  small  iscale,- . jp  A,  vthose 
length  is  eleven-tenths  of  an  inch,  be  divided  into  ten  equal 
parts,  marked  with  1,  2,  3,  See.  increasing  dowhwards,  ana  so 
placed  as  to  slide  along  the  scale  of  variation,  the  altitude  of 
tbe  mercury  in  the  tube  above  the  surface  of  thdt  in  the  basin, 
may  easily  be  found  in  inches  and  the  hundredth  parts  of  an 
ineii:  for  if  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  does  oot. 
coincide  with  a  division  in  the  scale  of  variation,  place  th0 
index,  /,  of  the  nonius  even  with  the  surface,  and  observing 
where  a  division  of  the  nonius  coincides  with  one  in  the  scale,' 
the  figure  in  the  nonius  will  shew  what  hundredth  parts  of  an 
inch  are  to  be  added  to  the  tenths  immediately  below  the 
index.  Let,  for  instance,  the  aurface  of  the  mercury  be  be- 
tween 7  and  8  tenths  above  30  inches^  and  the  index  of  the 
nonius  being  placed  even  wi(h  it,  and  the  figure  5  upon  the 
nonius  being  observed  to  coincide  with  a  difiaien  upon  the 
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•C&U,  the  altitude  of  the  barometer  will  be  30  inch««  and 
.ylgths  of  an  inch;  for  each  divtsioa  of  the  nonius  being 
C[r«&teT  than  that  of  the  scale  by  t^^^  '^^  o^^  inch,  and  there 
Being  five  difitiona.  the  nhole  must  be  7Sqths  of  an  inch 
above  the  number  seven  in  the  scale,  and  the  height  of  the 
mucury  is  therefore  30.76.  A  meaner  use  than  this  is  often 
maue  of  a  nonius,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  no 
oO)er  |)iifpo5e  to  serve,  than  the  single  one  of  setting  its  indoi  j 
to  the  height  of  the  mercury,  at  any  particular  observation,  as  M 
a  memorandum  of  the  height  at  that  time.  I 

Tbe  tubes  of  which  barometers  are  made  should  have  a  bore  I 
I  of  not  leu  than  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  tbey  I 
fhould  be  perfectly  clean  within.  To  prevent  their  contract-  I 
iae  any  dirt  before  they  are  used,  it  is  usual  to  seal  hermeti-  I 
cully  both  their  ends  at  the  glass-house-,  when  a  tube  ia  1 
cbtaiued  in  this  state,  one  of  its  ends,  on  preparing  it  for  a  1 
barometer,  will  be  to  cut  oil',  which  is  easily  done  by  marking  I 
it  across  with  a  fiJe.  and  then  applying  to  the  scratch  tha  J 
edge  of  a  piece  of  iron  Just  red>hot,  by  which  any  lengtli  | 
desired  will  instantly  be  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  tube.        J 

Mercury  in  a  slate  of  great  purity,  ia  Fery  essential  to  I 
«  good  barometer.  It  is  generally  purified  by  distillation ;  I 
but  as  this  operation  may  not  be  convenient  to  some,  we  shall  I 
mention  Dr.  Priestley's  mode  of  purifying  it,  which  is  remark-  I 
able  for  its  simplicity,  and  has  an  excellent  eifect:  Let&  J 
ttron}!  lU  or  12  ounce  phial,  with  a  ground  stopper,  be  a  I 
quarter  filled  with  the  mercury  to  be  puritied;  put  in  the  1 
stopper,  hold  the  bottle  inverted  with  both  hands,  and  shake  J 
it  violently,  by  striking  the  hand  that  supports  it  against  tbe  1 
knee.  Atter  twenty  or  thirty  strokes,  take  out  the  stopper,,! 
and  bliiw  into  the  pjiial  witJi  a  pair  of  bellows,  to  change  the  1 
air.  If  the  mercury  is  not  pure,  the  surface  will  become  black  1 
in  a  short  time,  and  if  very  faul.  tbe  black  coat  will  appear  J 
coagulated.  Invert  the  phial,  stopping  it  with  the  tinger,  and  1 
Ut  out  tlie  running  mercury.  Put  tbe  coafjulated  part  into  a  I 
cop  by  itself,  and  press  it  repeatedly  with  the  finger,  so  as  toJ 
gel  out  the  mercury  entangled  in  it.  Put  both  portions  of  fl 
mercury  into  the  phial  agau],  and  repeat  the  process  till  na  I 
mote  black  powder  separates.  '  I 

After  the  mercury  bos  been  thus  puriSed  from  iu  admixlura  I 
with  batcr  metals,  it  should  be  boiled  for  about  half  ro  hou^I 
to  bte  it  from  the  moisture  which  it  is  apt  to  cuntuiu.  ItJ 
may  then,  when  nearly  cool,  be  poured  into  tbe  tube,  (whiolil 
must  bi-  perfectly  dry,  well  cleaned,  and  rather  warm,)  till  itl 
reaches  i^-  within  two  inches  of  the  topi  ihrn,  to  fnic  ii  fT-jatJ 
anjr  air  which  may  have  became  cntat^Ud  in  it  nliile  Qlbu^,^ 
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kald  it,  with  the  sealed  end.lowetit»  in  am  inelitied  potrtion, 
«fTtff  a  chafing-dish  of.  burning  charcoal,  {dae^dnear  the  edge 
of  a  table,  in  order  that  all  parts  of  the  tube  may  be  exposed 
iMHScessively  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  by  tnovhig  it  ohliquely 
ofdr* the  chafing-tdish.    The  sealed  end  is  to  be  first  gradually 
prtemted  to  the  fire,  and  the  other  parts  in  slow  succesiron. 
The  air,  if  any, be  contained  in  the  tube  «1od^  with  the  mer- 
/COty,  will  by  this  means  be  expanded,  and  rising  to  the  top 
of  the  tube,  wirll  escape.    The  tube  must  now  be  filled  to  the 
brim,  the  open  end  must  then  be  stopped  with  the  finger, 
which  must  be  held  upon  it  till  that  end  is  plunged  into  a 
/faaisia  of  mercury*    The  finger  must  then  be  tafcen  away,  and 
-the  tube  being  held  vertically,  the  mercury  in  it  will  remain 
-stupended  at  the  height  of  29  or  30  inches,  or  whaterer 
balances  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  6t  the  time.    The 
jfipaict.  at  the  top  of  the  tube  may  be  considered  a  perfect 
jraoanm  at  the  first  construction  of  the  barometer,  but  in  the 
.educM  of  time,  subtile  vapours,  that  could  not  be  extricated 
(from  .the  mercury,  rise  up  into  it,  though  in  very  small  quan- 
tity;'.and  even  minute  portions  of  the  mercury  itself  are  apt 
•to  become  volatilized  at  common  temperatures. 


( I. 


The  Diagonal  Barometerm 


The  utmost  range  of  the  mercury,  in  a  common  barometer, 
being  only  three  inches,  the  attempted  improvements  of  the 
instrument  have  generfilly  had  for  their  object,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  this  scale. 

The  simplest  mode  of  effecting  this  purpose,  is  perhaps 
exemplified  in  the  diagonal  barometer,  which  is  represented 
at  fig.  3,  pi.  III.  The  tube,  KLM,  is  sealed  at  the  end  M ;  jt 
k  perpehdicular  from  K  to  L,  but  at  L  it  is  bent  into  the 
diagonal  LM ;  The  scale  of  variation  begins  at  L,  and  tl^e 
extent  of  it,  by  this  airangement,  is  increased  in  the  propot- 
tion  of  the  distance  QM  to  that  of  QL.  Had  the  tube  beeto 
straight,  Q  would  have  been  the  limit  of  the  scale  of  variation, 
•but  as  it  is  bent,  and  it  is  the  perpendicular  height  which 
regulates  the  variations  of  the  mercury;  to  gain  the  perpen- 
dicular height  of  Q  fVom  L,  in  (he  diagonal  tube,  the  inerpury 
jnust  traverse  the  space  LM. 

Experience,  however,  has  evinced,  that  though  the  ttrbe't)f 
•the  diagonal  barometer  may  be  so  much  bent  towards  a  riglit 
ang|le,  as  to  treble  or  quadruple  the  extent  of  the  sctfte  df 
^variation,  yet  the  consequences  are  the  defortdity  of  the  instru- 
4BMnt,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  indieittiont;  -  The  freedom  of 
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motion  in  the  mercury  is  obstructed  by  the  angle  it  has  to 
turn,  and  by  the  attraction  of  cohesion  between  the  mercury 
and  the  ^lass,  along  the  lower  side  of^aoh  of  these  substances 
in  the  diagonal  part  LM.  This  attraction  increases  with  the 
obliquity;  and  when  the  angle  QLM  exceeds  45^,  the  instru- 
ment becomes  useless  by  the  separation  of  globules  of  met- 
cury  from  the  column. 

r 

k 

The  Wheel  BnrtunH&r. 

Most  of  the  rarious  contrivances  which  hare  been  adopted 
to  increase  the  barometrical  range,  are  deservedly  becomir/g 
obsolete;  but  the  wheel^  barometer  still  maiifitains  its  ground, 
perhaps  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  its  rather  ele^Htjt 
appearance.  The  internal  part  of  it  is  represented  by  fig.' 4, 
pi.  III.  The  principal  glass  tube,  AB,  has  a  globular  heap 
mt  A,  and  is  bent  upwards  at  the  lower  end'B.  Upon  ^ 
•urface  of  the  mercury,  *in  the  recurved  leg,  there  is  placea  a 
•bort  glass  tube  loaded  with  mercury;  to  this. loaded  tube^fls 
attached  a  hair  or  Ane  siifcen  thread,  which  pteses  over  a  smafll 
pvUey,  and  has  a  weigtit  (>t  the  other  end  of  it,  to  bali^noe  tbb 
former.  As^he  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  glbbe  A  is  veW 
large,  and  that  at  B  very  small,  themotion 'of  mercury  in'thp 
recurved  leg,  and  consequently  of  the  weight  feposirtjg  in  it, 
-win  be  very  considerable;  and  as  the  little  ball  rises  and  f&h 
wKh  the  mercury,  the  thread  turns  the  pulley,  and  cdiii(- 
#equently  will  turn  an  index  upon  its  axis.  The  index  atlB 
general  figure  of  the  instrument  in  front,  is  shewn  by  fig.  S. 
A  is  the  index,  on  the  axis  of  the  pulley  behind  it.  BC'is 
the  circle  or  f}ice  graduated  so  as  to  shew  the  height  offtbe 
mercury  in  inches  and  tenths.  The  face  is'  silvered^  cfr 
^paqielled  like  that  of  a  clock,  and  a  spirit  level  G  is  ofteji 
Mded  at  the  bottom,  to  ascertain  when  the  column  of  nier- 
^Vtty  IV  vertici^l.  A  second  index,  ff,  which  has  no  c(Af- 
p^otion  trttb  the  pulley,  is, used  tb  place  over  the  ind^x  A, 
to  shew  the  d^mtion  bf  A  from  theplfiCe  it  had  at  any  pat- 
ticdBtr  time  of  observation.  •  The  atis  of  the  index  H  comA 
UiroQBli  a  hole  in  the  gl^  covering  fbe  fkce  BC,  and  '& 
ture^  ty  a  small  milled  li^.  iW.the  tinper  part'of  thfc 
frame  i*  a  thermometer  atid  liygrofhbter,  which,  instf^ttfen^ 
will  ht  noticed  afletwarcls'.  ,  ^ 

By  means  of  the  wh^^  i)arom6tet',  a  very  etteniiye  scafe  of 
tariation  is  obtained;  but  in' this  instrument,  t))^fricti(^ii(^tlia 
ieter^  parts,  however  aceutately  arid  deKcatd^  Aey  WfojP 
made,  are  considerable  deductions  from  its  vtiluie. '  '  '"  "^   ^ 
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The  Portable  Barotneter. 

The  common  portable  barometer  has  a  little  bag,  made  of 
a  piece  of  bladder,  for  the  purpose  of  containing  the  mercury 
instead  of  a  basin.  No  part  of  the  mercury  is  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere;  but  the  atmosphere  presses  upon  the  outside. of 
the  bag,  and  thus  produces  the  same  effect.  To  render  the 
instrument  perfectly  portable  in  its  frame,  a  screw,  or  some 
other  contrivance  to  compress  the  ba^,  is  used  to  force  the 
mercury  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  it  may  then  be  moved 
with  freedom. 

Portable  barometers  are  chiefly  required  for  measuring  the 
heights  of  mountains,  and  they  should  always  be  constructed 
in  the  most  accurate  manner;  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  must 
be  raised  always  to  the  same  mark  or  distance  from  the  scale, 
in  order  that  the  divisipns  of  the  scale  may  indicate  the  reU 
altitude  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  tlie  tube  above  that 
of  the  mercury  in.  the  cistern.  They  should  also  be  furnished 
with  a  stand,  capable  of  supporting  them  in  a  vertical  position* 
on  the  side  of  a  mountam,  or  any  other  situation.  Jesa^ 
Ramsden,  an  eminent  philosophical  instrument-maker,  con^ 
trived  a  valuable- barometer  of  this  sort,  and  has  described  it 
himself  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  The  principal 
parts  of  it  are  a  simple,  straight  tube,  fixed  into  a  woooea 
cistern  A,  (fig.  6,  pi.  Ill,)  which,  for  the  convenience  of  carry* 
ing,  is  shut  with  an  ivory  screw  B,  and  that  being  remoFed^ 
IS  open  when  in  use.  Fronting  this  aperture,  is  distinctly 
seen  the  coincidence  of  the  gauge  mars,  with  a  line  on  tbe 
rod  of  an  ivory  float,  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  quick* 
silver,  which  is  raised  or  depressed  by  a  brass  screw,  C,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cistern.  From  this,  as  a  fixed  points  the 
height  of  the  column  is  readily  measured  on  the  scale  D 
attached  to  the  fr^me,  always  to  ^th  of  an  inch,  by  meanf 
of  the  nonius  £,  moved  with  rack-work.  A  thermometer,  V, 
is  placed  near  the  cistiern,  the  ball  of  which  is  not  enclosed 
wimin  the  wood-work,  but  left  projecting.  The  three-legged 
atand,  supporting  the  instrument  when  in  use,  serves  at  a  caw 
for  it  when  inverted,  and  carried  in  the  state  shewn  by  fig*  7^ 
from  place  to  place.  Two  of  these  barometers,  made  hj^  the 
Inventor,  after  the  mercury  in  them  had  been  carefully  boileq^ 
bein^  suffered  to  remain  long  enough  in  the  same  situation^  to 
acquire  the  same  temperature,  usually  agreed  in  hei^U-Of 
.sarely  differed  from  each  other  more  than  a  few  thouaandtli 
Darts  of  an  inch.  » 
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The  Thermometer. 

The  thermometer  is  a  chemical  rather  than  a  pneumatical 
instrument,  but  it  claims  notice  in  this  place  as  a  useful  appen- 
dage to  the  barometer.     All  substances  expanding  with  ari 
increase  of  their  temperature*  it  is  obvious  that,  under  the 
same  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mercury  in  the  barome- 
ter will  be  highest  when  the  heat  is  greatest ;  a  correction  ia 
therefore  necessary  for  this  source  of  error,  before  the  exact 
effect  of  the  pressure  can  be  ascertained,  and  this  is  accom 
plished  by  means  of  the  thermometer,  or  instrument  for  mea 
surin^  the  degrees  of  heat,  joined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  rate 
at  which  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  expands.   .  Mercury  ex- 
pands nearly  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the.  degrees  of  heat ; 
Its  expansion  for  evnry  degree  of  heat,  from  32^  upwards,  or 
the  contraction  for  every  degree. of  heat  from  82^  downwards, 
is  equal  to  0.000102  of  the  whole  bulk,  which  at  32^  is  caU^ 
(Hie,  or  unity ;  the  rule,  however,  deducible  from  this  dbserv4- 
tioD  is  not  directly  applicable  to  the  barometer,  because,  tike 
glass  tube  does  not  expand  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  mef- 
cary,  and  because  the  Torricellian  yacutim  canuot  at  all  t^fi^- 
peratares  be  considered  perfect. :   General  Boy^  therefore,  un- 
dertook to  deiemine  the  actual  increase  of  the  altitude  of  M\e 
mercnry,  arising  from  an  increase  of  temperature,  by  experi- 
ments on  the  urometer  itself.    When  the  mercury  stood  at 
SO  inches,  he  exposed  a  barometer  to  different  degrees  of  beat, 
in  an  apparatus  admitting  the  whole  column  to  be  rendered 
cf  the  same  uniform  temperature ;  and  measured  the  increase  ^ 
cr  decrease  of  altitude  which  was  occasioned  by  the  yarioas 
degrees  of  heat.    The  result  of  his  expei[iments  is  cotitained 
in  the  annexed  table : 

TWmtaiclrioal  dcgnt  '       ' 

«rkM(  t.  wkiehUi.  bw.-         AlUtnd*  .f  it.  Aer>  DMVrMMM.fdM 

■ttar  WW  «EpM«4.  earU  wI—m.  ra,UMMt. 

212^ 30^117  0^29 

203 <..»'  30.48M 0.0236 

\9i 30.4652  i-' 0.0243 

182 «•<••  30.4409 0.0260 

172 t**  30.4169 0U)267 

162 30^902 0.0264 

158 30.3638  0.0271 

142 30JJ367 0.0277 

132 30.3090 0.0283 

122 ••  305807 0.0289 

112 30.2618 0.0296 
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Table  for  tbe  o«rr#c1i»»«r  <l»  MipnaoB  df  ib»  ■■■iwriil  oolonn  bj  hett 


•liA^ik 


Thermomelrical  degree 
of  beat  to  which  the  baro-  AlUtade  oX  the  mer-  DiflTereneea  of  tbii 

meter  was  exposed.  carial  oolaron.  elpansiou. 

i()2*' ..-  80.2223 *..  0.0301 

m ••...  80.1922 0.0307 

82  •• 30.1615 0.0313 

72  30.1302  ...- 0.0318 

62  .-.  80.0964 •»•  0.0323 

62 ,'  30.0661  •.-. 0.0328 

42 .  30.0333 ^"   0.0333 

82 "'•"  30.0000 0.0338 

22 29.9662 0.0343 

12 29.9319  OJ0348 

2  ..-......•••  29.8971  OX)070 

0 29.8901 

>.  'In  order  to  apply  the  oorrection  far  expansion,  ure  mMt 
find,  by  means  of  tnis  table,  what  the  coluam  of  mercury  would 
be,  if  the  mercury  ^  the  barometer  had  been  at  32^,  instead 
df  its  actual  temperature.  For  this  purpose,  the  actual  tem- 
perature of  the  mercury,  which  is  ascertained  by  means  of  the 
thermometer,  must  be*  found  out  in  the  first  column  of  the 
table,  and  opposite  to  it  is  tbe  expansion  for  a  column  of  30 
inches,  or  its  bulk  at  that  temperature.  Then  say,  as  this  Iralk 
is  to  thirty  inches,,  so  is  the  obsenred  altitude  of  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer,  to  a  fourth  proportional,  which  is  the  cor- 
rected altitude.  Thus  if  the  oDsenred  altitude  be  28  inches, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  be  72^,  in  tbe  table, 
^.1302  will  be  found  opposite  72^;  therefore  say,  aa  30.1303 : 
;80::  28 :  to  a  fourth  proportional,  which  is  27.879  inches;  so 
'that,  had  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
been  32^,  the  observed  barometrical  altitude  would  not  have 
been  28,  but  27.879  inches.  When  the  degree  of  temperature 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  table,  the  calculation  may  neverthe- 
less be  madeby  taking  a  pcoportional  part  of  the  mfierence  of 
the  two  expansions  at  the  degrees  of  temperature  between 
which  the  •de&;ree  in  question  is  contained,  and  adding  such 
proportional  part  to  the  lower  number. 

For  the  method  -of  -constracting  the  thermometer,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  this  instrument,  -see  page  317  of  ibe  present 
volumt. 
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The  H^g'omtler. 

Tbc  state  of  the  atmosphere,  with  reapect  to  dryness  or 
»oi«ture,  is  mensured  by  an  instrumeat  called  an  hifgrometer, 
or  hi/gr<aev^. 

Various  eabstaoc^sare  susceptible  orconsiderablealterfttiona 
in  weight  or  length,  by  attracting  or  parting  with  moisture ;  such 
sut>«tiiucea  are  culled  hygmcopic.  and  eome  oTtbose  which  hare 
becu  found  the  roost  sensible  ttnd  regular  iu  tlieir  alterations 
have  been  selected  for  phtloeophicsl  purposes. 

Tlio  twisted  fibres  ol  wild  oats,  a  sea-weed,  salted  strinf^s, 
pieces  of  deal  cut  across  the  grain,  nieces  of  cat-gut,  SkC.  have 
all  been  tried,  and  bad  their  share  oi  admirers  as  hygrometers, 
but  these  kubplttnces  are  not  much  to  be  depended  on,  their 
power  of  absorbing  water  being  too  liable  to  fits  of  increase  and 
dtcrease,  nnd  sometimes  so  nearly  ceasing  as  to  be  useless. 
The  clTfct  of  humidity  is  not  always  to  increase  the  length  of 
ibe  hydroscopic  body :  for  example,  water,  by  introducing  itself 
wilhiit  cords,  makes  the  fibres  twist  and  become  situated  ob- 
liquely, and  therefore  produces  between  those  fibres  such  a 
aepamtiun,  as  causes  the  cord  to  tliicken  or  swell,  and,  by  a 
ii«cC4ii»ry  consequence,  to  shorten.  'The  twisted  threads  of 
wbidi  cloths  »re  fabricated,  may  be  considered  as  small  cords, 
which  cxpeiieuce,  in  like  manner,  a  contraction  by  the  absnrp- 
tiun  of  nm(«ture  ;  and  therefore  cloths,  especially  when  wet* 
led  for  the  first  lime,  contract  in  the  two  directions  of  their  in- 
lersecling  threads ;  paper,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  only  au  as- 
aeuibtaf^c  of  filamenLa,  xery  thin,  very  ^hort,  and  di»po&ed  irre- 
gulacLy  in  all  directions,  lengthens  in  all  the  dimensions  of  its 
aurlsce.in  proportion  as  the  water,  by  insinuating  itself  between 
tbc  tntcrritM  of  those  filumenls,  acta  by  placing  them  furtlier 
iu<Jndtir,  pr\)Ct^t'ding  from  tlie  middle  towards  the  edges. 

l>e  Luc  uud  De  Saussure  have  investigated  the  subject  of 
hygromoters  niUi  great  attention  and  B,hi1ily,  and  each  of 
(neiH>  philosophers  has  selected,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries, 
tfditTcirentsiibstnnve  tu  form  the  instrument  undgrnutice.  The 
priacipnl  piece  in  Situasure's  hydrometer  is  a  hair,  which  is 
labmVlted  to  a  peculiar  preparation,  the  deiign  of  which  is  to 
divest  it  of  a  kind  of  oiUncss  natural  to  it,  aJid  to  secure  it,  in 
K  certain  degree,  from  Ihn  action  of  humidity.  This  preoura- 
tion  it  made  at  tiie  same  time  upon  a  certain  number  of  nairs 
fsimidg  a  tuft,  tiie  thickness  of  whidi  need  not  eiceed  that  of 
a  wriUns-pf  n.  and  contained  in  a  fine  cloth  serving  t!tem  for  a 
ease.  The  baira  thus  enveloped  are  imojersed  in  a  |i>ng-uecked 
obial  full  of  water,  which  holds  in  s«lution  nearly  a  hundredth 
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part  of  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  soda,  making  this  water  boil 
nearly  thirty  minutes ;  ttie  hairs  are  then  passed  through  two 
vessels  of  pure  water  while  they  are  boiling,  afterwards  they 
are  drawn  from  their  Mrrapper  and  separated;  then  they  are 
suspended  to  dry  in  the  air,  after  whicn  there  only  remains  to 
make  choice  of  those  which  are  the  cleanest,  softest,  most 
brilliant,  and  most  transparent.  It  is  known  that  humidity 
lengthens  the  hair/and  that  the  process  of  drying  shortens  it. 
To  render  both  Clies^  effects  more  perceptible,  oaussure  attach- 
ed one  of  the  ends  of  the  hair  to  a  fixed  point,  and  the  other 
to  the  circumference  of  a  moveable  cylinder,  that  carries  at 
one  of  its  extremities  a  light  index  or  hand.  The  hair  is  bound 
by  a  counterweight  of  about  three  grains,  suspended  by  a  de- 
licate thread  of  silk,  which  is  rolled  in  a  oontrarv  way  about 
the  same  cylinder.  In  nroportion  as  the  hair  lengthens  or 
shortens,  it  causes  the  cylinder  to  turn  in  one  or  the  other  di- 
rection, and  by  a  necessary  consequence,  the  little  index  turns 
likewise,  the  motion's  of  which  are  measured  on  the  circam- 
ference  of  a  graduated  circle,  about  which  the  index  performs 
its  revolution  as  in  the  wheel  barometer.  In  this  manner  very 
minute  variations  in  the  length  of  the  hair  become  perceptible. 
To  give  to  the  scale  sqch  a  basis  as  may  establish  a  relation 
between  all  the  hygrometers  that  are  constructed  upon  the 
same  principles,  Saussure  assumes  two  fixed  terms,  one  of 
which  is  the  extreme  of  humidity,  and  the  other  that  of  dry- 
ness :  he  determined  the  first  by  placing  the  hygrometer  under 
a  glass  receiver,  the  whole  interior  surface  of  which  he  had 
previously  moistened  with  water ;  the  air  being  saturated  by 
this  water,  acts  by  its  humidity  upon  the  hair  to  lengthen  it. 
He  repeated  the  moistening  of  the  interior  of  the  receiver,  as 
often  as  it  was  necessary,  and  he  knew  that  the  term  of  extreme 
humidity  was  attained,  when,  by  a  longer  continuance  under 
the  receiver,  the  hair  ceased  to  extend  itself.  To  obtain  the 
contrary  limit  of  extreme  dryness,  the  same  philosopher  made 
use  of  a  hot  and  well-dried  receiver,  under  which  he  included 
the  hygrometer,  with  a  piece  of  iron  plate,  likewise  heated  and 
covered  with  a  fixed  alLali.  This  salt,  by  absorbing  the  hu- 
midity remaining  in  the  air,  causes  the  hair  to  contract  itself, 
until  it  has  attained  the  ultimate  limit  of  its  contraction.  The 
scale  of  the  instrument  is  divided  into  a  hundred  degrees;  the 
zero  (0)  indicating  the  limit  of  extreme  dryness,  the  nnmber 
100  that  of  extreme  humidity. 

The  eflTects  of  moisture  and  of  dryness  upon  the  hair  Bte 
sometimes  increased  and  sonletimes  diminished  by  those  of 
heat;  so  that,  if  it  be  supposed,  for  example,  that^  the  air  is 
hi'.ated  about  the  hygrometer,  on  one  part,  this  air,  wheae  die- 
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solving  power  with  regard  to  the  water  will  be  augmented, 
will  take  away  from  the  hair  a  portion  of  the  water  which  it 
had  imbibed,  thus  tending  to  shorten  the  hair;  while,  on  the 
other  part«  the  heat,  by  penetrating  it,  will  tend,  though  much 
more  reebly,  to  lengthen  it,  and  hence  the  total  effect  will  be 
found  to  consist  oi  two  partial  and  contrary  effects,  the  one 
hy^rometric,  the  other  pyrooietric.  In  observations,  dierefore, 
which  require  the  greatest  precision,  it  is.  necessary  to  consult 
the  thermometer  at  the  same  time  with  the.  hygrometer ;  and 
on  this  account,  Saussure  has  constructe.d  from  observation,  a 
table  of  correction,  by  which  the  action  of  humidity  may  be 
separated  from  that  of  heat. 

De  Luc  employs,  for  the  construction  of  his  hygrometers^ . 
a  very  thin  slip  of  whalebone  out  across  the  grain ;  one  of  hia 
instruments  is  represented  by  fig.  8,  pi.  Ill,  and  he  thus  de* 
scribes  them  in  his  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions^ 
vol.  81:  ''Their  frame  will  be  sufficiently  known  from  the 
figure;  therefore  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the descriptioa  of 
some  particulars.  The  slip  of  whalebone  is  represented  by  a  &, 
and  at  its  end  a  is  seen  a  sort  of  pincers,  tXksAt  only  of  a  fiat^ 
tened  bent  wire,  tapering  in  the  part  thai  holds  the  slip,  and 

Ee^ssed  by  a  sliding  ring.     The  end  b  is  fijced  to.  a  moveable 
ir  c,  which  is  moved  by  a  screw  for  adjusting  at  first  the  in- 
ches.   The  end  a  of  the  slip  is  hooked  to  a  thia  brass  wire,  to 
tiie  other  end  of  which  is  also  booked  a  very  thm  , silver-gilt 
lamina,  that  has  at  that  end  pincers  similar  to  those  of  the  slip, 
^nd  which  is  fixed  by  the  other  end  to  the  axis,  by  a  pin  in  a 
proper  hole.    The  spring,  d,  by  which  the  slip  is  stretched,  is 
naae  of  silver-gilt  wire ;  it  acts  on  the  slip  as  a  weight  of  about 
12  grains,  and  with  this  advantage  over  a  weight  (besides 
mvoiding  some  other  inconveniences)  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
slip  is  weakened  in  its  lengthening,  by  the  penetration  of  mois* 
tare,  the  spring,  by  unbending  at  tlie  same  time^  loses  a  part 
of  its  power.    The  axis  has  very  small  pivots,  the  shoulders  of 
which  are  prevented  from  coming  against  the  frame,  by  the 
ends  beiog  confined,  though  freely,  between  the  flat  bearinga 
of  the  heads  of  tw6  screws,,  the  frojQt  one. of  which  is  seei^ 
near/.    The  section  of  that  axis,  of  the;  size  that  belongs  to  a 
•lip  of  about  eight  inches,  is  represented  by  Qg>9;  the  slip  acts 
on  the  diameter  a  a,  and  the  spring  on  the  smaller  diameter 
kbJ'    These  instruments  are  commonly  made  from  two  to 
three  tiroes  the  size  of  the  figure. 
When  the  sensibility  of  this  hygrometer  iMtft  become  im« 

t aired  by  long  exposure,  it  may  be  in  some  measure  restored 
y  placing  the  instrument  in  water,  and  gently  cleaning  the 
whalebone  slip  by  means  of  a  hair«pencil. 
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An  hygrometer  i»  titrnftlly  added  to  the  ttpper  part  of  the 
wheel-barometer,  aiB  vhewa  at  V,  fig.  5,  pL  III;  and  in^  the 
same  instrument  a  thermometer,  W,  generally  oitcupiiea  the 
middle  part. 

Observations^  on  the  hygroiheter  have  not  b^ett  so  long  and 
so  diligently  registered  with  observations  on  other  instmnieata 
regarding  the  weather^as  appears  desirable :  too  lauch  reliance 
has  been  plaoed  on  the  exclusive  indieations  of  the  barometer 
and  thermometer^  and  farmers  and  agriculturists,,  to  whom  ju&t 
prognostications  of  the  temporary  changes  in  the  weather  are 
so  important,  scareely  know  the  use  of  other  instrumental 
After  20  years'  experience  in  the  use  of  hygrometers,  De  Luc 
has  formed  some  important  deductions,  from  which  we  shall 
make  an  extraot:  **  From  those  determinations  in  hygrotnetry,^ 
some  great  points  are  already  attained  in  hygrology,  meteor- 
otogy,  and  chemistry,  of  which  I  shall  only  indicate  the  most 
important :  ^ 

"  1st.  In  the  phenomena  of  dew,  the  grass  often  begins  to 
be  wet,  when  theiaiV  a  little  above  it  is  still  in  a  middle  state 
of  moisture:  and  extreme  moUtnre  is  only  certain  in  that  air, 
when  every  eolid  exposed  to  it  is  tnet. 

''2dly.  The  maximum  of  evaf  oration,  in  a  close  space,  is  far 
from  identical  with  the  maximum  of  miHsture;  this  depending 
considerably,  though  with  the  constant  existence  of  tne  other^ 
on  the  temperature  common  to  the  $pace  and  to  the  water  that 
evaporates. 

"3dly.  The  case  of  extreme  moisture  existing  in  the  open, 
transparent  air,  in  the  day,  even  in  the  time  of  rain,  is  ex* 
tremely  rare:  I  have  observed  it  only  once,  the  temperature 
being  39^. 

'Mthly.  The  air  is  drjftr  and  driver,  as  we  ascend  in  the  at* 
mosphere ;  so  that  in  the  upper  attainable  regions,  it  is  eon^ 
stantly  very  dry,  exoept  in  tne  clouds*  This  is  a  fact  certified 
by  De  Saussure's  observations  and  mine. 

**  5thly.  If  the  whole  «tmospbere  passed  from  extreme  dry* 
ness  to  extreme  moisture,  the  quantity  of  wdter  thus  efoap^raUd 
would  not  raise  the  barometer  as  much  as  half  an  inch. 

Gthly^  In  eberaieal  operations  on  airs,  the  greatat  Quantity 
of  evaporated  watet  that  may  be  supposed  in  mem,  at  tne  com* 
men  temperature  of  the  atmosnhere,  even  if  they  were  at  ex* 
ireme  moisture,  is  not  so  much  as  7^th  part  of  their  maaa* 
These  two  last  very  important  propositions  have  been  demoa-> 
ttrated  by  De  Siusaure. 
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The  Rain-Gauge. 

The  quantity  of  water  returned  by  the  atmosphere  to  the 
earth  in  the  state  of  rain,  is  ascertained  by  an  instrument 
called  a  pluviometer  or  rain-gauge. 

The  ram-gauge  is  usually  made  in  the  form  shewn  at  fig.  10« 
pi.  III.     Its  general  form  is  that  of  a  jar,  or  hollow  cylinder, 
with  a  funnel  on  the  top  of  it.     It  is  made  of  copper,  or  tinned 
iron  plates,  japanned  within  and  without.     The  upper  part  of 
the  funnel  has  an  edge  of  brass,  which  is  cylindrical,  with  its 
sides  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.     The  rain  falling  within 
this  cylindrical  brass  edging,  passes  from  the  sides  of  the  fiin- 
nel  through  the  aperture  N,  into  the  receiver  ABCD.,  from 
which  it  cannot  evaporate  sensibly  during  the  abort  intervals 
that  usuall]^  elapse  between  different  observations.     Across 
the  cylindrical  edge  of  the  funnel,  is  fixed  a  bar  M,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  socket  g,  of  nearly  equal  width  to  the 
aperture  N  at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel,  both  being  made  to 
admit  the  measuring  rod,  R;  but  the  aperture  N  is  the  wider 
of  the  two,  and  fits  the  rod  but  loosely,  to  allow  an  adequate 
passage  for  the  rain.     To  the  i>ottom  of  the  measuring  rod,  is 
attached  a  floatinff*piece  Q,  uMde  hollow,  of  tinned  plates  ja- 
panned.    When  the  floating-piece,  Q,  is  placed  on  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  ABCD,  and  the  funnel  over  it,  the  top  of  the*  rod 
is  exactly  even  with  the  top  of  the  socket  g,  and  therefore,  on 
the  apparatus  being  placed  in  an  open  situation,  the  rain  re- 
ceived into  the  vessel  will  raise  the  float,  and  the  rod  is  gran 
duated  so  that  the  divisions  shew,  in  inches  and  tenths  of  aa 
inch,  the  depth  of  rain  which  has  fallen  on  a  space  equal  in 
area  to  the  cylindrical  ring  which  surmounts  the  funnel.     It 
is  therefore  evident,  than  when  the  r^ng  and  the  receiver  have 
the  same  interior  diameter,  the  rod  must  be  divided  exactly 
into  inches  and  tenths;  but  in  proportion  as  the  receiver  has 
^  smallei  diameter  than  the  ring,  the  divisions  of  the  rod  mtist 
be  greater  than  inches  and  tenths.     When  an  observation 
Has  been  taken,  the  contents  of  the  receiver  must  be  let  oflT, 
^hich  is  most  conveniently  done  by  a  cock  at  the  bottom. 

Rain-gauges  are  made  of  various  sizes,  but  if  the  ring  be. 
-«ss  than  eight  inches  in  diameter,  it  may  be  considered  too 
iimall,  and  in  genera]^  twelre  inches  may  be  considered  not  an** 
tiecessarily  large. 

A  very  simple  rain-gauge  may  be  easily  constructed  by  pk- 

«bg  a  funnel  in  a  botUe.    Supposing  the  area  of  the  funnel  Id 

be  exactly  ten  square  inches,  tne  quantity  of  rain  caught  may 

be  ascertained  by  multiplving  the  weight  in  ounces  by  .173. 

which  gives  the  depth  in  inches,  and  parts  of  sa  inch* 
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LiBil't  wind-gange. 


A  rain-gauge  should  always  be  fixed  where  the  rain  has  free 
access  to  it ;  no  wall  or  other  shelter  in  the  neighbouihood 
should  be  above  it.  Hence  the  tops  of  buildings  are  the  most 
suitable  places  When  observations  taken  witn  a  rain-gauge 
at  one  place,  are  compared  with  those  of  another,  the  instra- 
ments  should  be  at  the  same  height  above  the  ground ;  as,  even 
at  the  same  place^  the  quantities  of  rain  caught  at  different 
elevatidns  will  be  different 

The  Anemometer,  or  Wind-Gauge. 

In  keeping  a  journal  of  the  weather,  the  two  particulars  to 
be  noted  respecting  the  wind,  are,  its  direction^  and  its  Telo- 
city or  strength.  Ihese  particulars  are  commonly  obtained  by 
the  use  of  separate  instruments,  of  which  those  for  the  former 
purpose,  or  the  direction  of  the  wind,  are  too  familiar  to  all 
under  the  name  of  wind-vanes,  weather-cocks.  Sec.  to  require 
any  further  notice  in  this  place ;  but  to  ascertain  the  velocity 
or  strength  of  the  wind,  a  considerable  diversity  of  contn- 
vances  has  appeared,  many  of  which  displtiy  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  ingenuity.  It  has  been  proposed  to  suspend  a  rod, 
in  the  manner  of  a  pendulum,  witn  a  flat  board  instead  of  a 
ball  at  its  lower  extremity.  It  is  obvious,  that  when  the  wind 
impinges  upon  such  a  board,  it  will,  according  to  its  strength, 
force  it  more  or  less  out  of  a  vertical  position,  and  therefore 
the  quantity  of  the  angle  of  deviation  will  be  the  measure  of 
that  strength.  Another  contriyance  resembles  a  small  wind- 
mill, by  the  number  of  the  revolutions  of  which,  in  a  given! 
time,  thv  result  desired  may  be  obtained.  Instruments  have 
3Ten  been  described,  which  express  upon  paper,  not  only  the 
sveeral  winds  that  have  blown  during  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  but  at  what  hour  they  began  and  ended,  with  the 
strength  and  velocity  of  each.  These  contrivances  have, 
however,  some  defects  or  inconveniences,  which  ren Jet  them, 
inferior  to  the  anemometer  invented  by  Dr.  James  Lind,' 
of  Windsor,  and  of  which  we  subjoin  the  inventor's '  de- 
scription from  the  65th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. 

'•This  simple  instrument  (represented  by  fig.  II,  pK  III) 
consists  of  two  glass  tubes,  AB,  CD,  of  five  or  six  inches  in' 
length.*  Their  bores,  which  are  so  much  the  better  always 
for  being  equal,  are  each  about  t^ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
They  are  connected  together  like  a  syphon,  by  a  small  bent 


*  '*  Thej  oaght  to  be  longer,  ai  in  sereral  eu«i  the  ebore-BieBtioasd  Ieo|th  kM 
been  Toand  iwtfleieet 
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gale  of  wind  and  that  of  another,  by  knowing  the  heights  of 
the  columns  of  water»  which  the  different  winds  were  capable 
of  sustaining.     The  heights  of  the  columns  in  each  leg  will  be 
equal,  provided  the  legs  are  of  equal  bores;  otherwise  the' 
heights  must  be  calculated  accordingly. 

"  The  force  of  the  wind  may  likewise  be  measured  with 
this  instrument,  by  filling  it  untrl  the  water  runs  out  at  the 
hole  G.  For  if  we  then  hold  it  up  to  the  wind  as  before,  a 
quantity  of  water  will  be  blown  out;  and«  if  both  legs  of  the 
instrument  are  of  the  same  bore,  the  height  of  the  column 
sustained  will  be  equal  to  double  the  column  of  water  in  either 
leg,  or  the  sum  of  what  is  wanting  in  both  legs.  But  if  the 
legs  be  of  unequal  bores,  then  the  heights  must  be  calculated 
accordingly. 

**  On  land,  this  instrument  may  be  left  out  exposed  all 
night,  8cc.  but  at  sea  it  must  always  be  held  up  by  the  band 
in  a  perpendicular  position,  whether  it  be  used  when  only 
half  full  of  water,  or  when  qaite  fall;  which  last  will  be  fre- 
quently found  to  be  the  only  practicable  method  during  the 
night. 

''  The  use  of  the  small  tube  of  communication,  a  6,  is  to 
check  the  undulation  of  the  water,  so  that  the  height  of  it  may 
be  read  off  from  the  scale  with  ease  and  certainty.  But  it  u 
particularly  designed  to  prevent  the  water  frem  being  thrown 
up  to  a  much  greater  or  less  altitude  than  that  which  the  wind 
can  sustain. 

''  The  height  of  the  column  of  water  sustained  in  the  wind- 
gauge  being  ^iven,  the  force  of  the  wind,  upon  a  foot  square, 
IS  easily  had  by  the  following  table,  and  consequently  oo  any 
known  surface. 


Height  !■  iachei  of  the  Form  of  Ua  irM  oi        Comnoo  dnii^mtimu 

WBter  b  the  gtoge.  one  fqaare  fool.  of  such  winds. 

12 62.600 

11 67.293 

10 62.083)  n/r    .    •  I     .  V      • 

9  46  875  I  ^^^^  violent  horncane. 

8 ••  •  .41.667  Very  great  hurricane. 

7 36.648  Great  nurricane. 

6 31 .760  Hurricane. 

6 « 26.041  Very  greatstorm. 

4 .•••20.833  Great  storm. 

3 16.625  Storm. 

2 10.416  Very  higb  wind 

1 6.208  High  wind, 

0.6 2.604  Brisk  gale. 


im 
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HiigktkiiMbNoriiar  FtrM •T lb» liiiid      '  GoiiiiMv detigottiou 

watMT  in  Um  fMifii.  «•  om  iqiuurs  foot*  of  ■och  windi., 

0.1 ^..^...  0^21      Fresh  breeze* 

0.06  ..m^4*^.^....  0.260      Pkasaat wind. 
0jO25....4,.4  4...  OJOSO      a  gentle  wind. 

When  the  height  of  the  watenr  is  not  exactly  mentioned  in 
the  table,  then  t&t  height  saay  be  separated  into  such  parts  as 
are  mentioned  in  thef  table,  and  the  sum  of  the  forces  answer- 
ing to  such  parts  will  be  the  force  of  the  wind  correspondenl^ 
to  the  height  in  question ;  thus  if  the  height  of  the  wafer  be 
4.6  inches,  then  this  height  i$  equal  to  4+0.5+0.1,  which 
parts  are  all  in  the  table;  therefore 

lbs. 

4  inched 20.833* 

0.6 2.604 

0.1 0.621 


23.968 


The  sum,  23.96$,  expresses  the  force  of  the  wind,  when 
the  height  of  the  wafer  in  the  gntge  is  4.6  inches*  Any  al- 
teration that  can  usually  talte  filace  m  the  temperature  of  thel 
water,  makes  no  seiisible  difference  in  this  instrument. 

In  frosty  weather  this  gauge  cannot  be  used  with  common 
water.  At  that  time  some  other  liquor  must  be  emplojedy 
which  is  not  so  subject  to  freeze,  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  satu* 
rated  solution  of  common  salt  in  water  is  the  most  eligible ;; 
but  in  that  case,  (since  the  speciflc  graTrtv  of  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  salt  is  to  that  of  pure  water  as  1.244  to  1,)  the  forces 
which  are  stated  m  the  preceding  table  must  be  mtdtipUed  by* 
1.244.  Thus,  if  in  the  preceding  etampte,  the  satarated  sohi^ 
tion  had  been  used  instead  of  water  (9n\y,  the  force  of  the  wind* 
on  a  square  foot  would  hare  been  29  pounds  and  a  decimal ; 
for  23.968  x  1.244=^29.803762. 

Of  WlKDS. 

Air,  when  m  progressire  motion,  is  caHed  wind,  in  which 
state  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  powerfal  a^etits  in  aaltre^ 
its  force  increasing  nearly  as  the  squate  of  lU  velocity,  and 
its  Telocity  often  being  prodigious. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  atmosphere,  As  of  tH  odwor 
bodies,  is  to  remain  in  a  state  of  rest ;  and  if  this  tend#acy 
were  not  checked  by  unceasing  causes,  this  fluid  w^d'  eyerr* 
where  be  stagnant,  and  at  the  same  eleyation,  wouM  hayo  ibe 
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Windi  oaofed  bj  pirtul  ohaogw  of  ttiitrifin  tn  the  air,  and  bj  attnetiaa. 

same  density.    The  density  of  air  is  diminished  by  an  inoreti 
of  temperature ;  that  is,  the  more  it  is  heated,  the  more  spac^ 
it  takes  up»  and  conse(|aentIy  the  less  is  its  pressure,  bulk  for 
bulk,  on  the  surroundmg  air.    This  being  the  -case,  and  the 
contrary,  when  its  density  is  increased  by  oold>  bein^  equally 
true^  it  follows,  that  when  any  particular  tract  of  air  is  heated 
or  cooled  more  than  the  rest,  the  heavy  parts  will  press  it  up- 
wards, and  occupy  its  place  ;  and  the  atmosphere  will  not  be 
at  rest,  until  the  equiliDrium  of  its  parts,  in  neat  and  density, 
takes  place. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  the  first  who  observed,  that  winds  originate 
at  the  precise  point  towards  which  the]f  blow.  Thus,  in  ^oing 
out  of  a  large  town,  in  winter,  a  wind  is  met  in  every  point  of 
the  compass,  because  the  air  in  the  town  being  rarefied  by  so 
many  fires,  and  the  breathing  of  the  people,  is  forced  to  as- 
cena,  by  the  pressure  of  the  colder  and  denser  air  of  the  coun- 
try on  all  sides  of  it.  Partial  changes  of  temperature  are  there* 
fore  the  chief  general  causes  of  all  winds,  and  it  is  the  business 
of  man,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  to  discover  where  and  in 
what  degree  they  occur,  in  order  to  account  for  the  individual 
phenomena.  T^e  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  on  good 
grounds  supposed  to  occasion  winds,  and  D'Alembert  calcu* 
Jates,  from  tne  theory  of  gravitation,  that  the  influence  of  these 
bodies  in  their  daily  motions,  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  conti- 
nual east  wind  about  the  equator.  When,  tberefore,  attraction 
coincides  with  the  heat,  to  produce  an  aerial  tide,  the  com- 
bined effect  may  be  very  considerable ;  but  the  observations, 
hitherto  made,  afford  but  scanty  means  of  determining  how 
much,  in  any  case,  may  be  attributed  to  attraction.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  agreeably  to  the  observations  of  Bacon, 
Gassendi,  Dampier,  Halley,  and  others,  that  the  periods  of  the 
year  most  likely  to  have  nigh  winds,  are  the  two  eauinoxes^ 
that  storms  are  more  frequent  at  the  time  of  new  and  full  moon,, 
especially  those  new  and  full  moons  that  happen  about  the 
eauinoxes;  that,  at  penods  otherwise  calm,  a  small  breeze 
takes  place  at  the  time  of  high-water ;  and  that  a  small  move- 
ment of  the  atmosphere  is  generally  perceived  a  short  time 
after  the  noon  and  the  midnight  of  eacn  day.  Whatever  may 
be  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon,  in  occasioning  winds 
by  their  attraction,  that  of  the  moon  will  be  the  greatest,  for 
the  same  reason,  and  in  the  game  proportion,  that  her  influ- 
ence is  the  greatest,  in  producing  the  tides  of  the  ocean. — See; 
pan  601,  vol.  I. 

The  winds  are  usually  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  the 
gtneral,  the  periodical,  and  the  variable  winds. 

Thenoftt  geneml  of  all  winds,  prevails  within  the  limits  of, 
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30  degrees  on  each  side  gf  the  equator,  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  where  the  wind  is  almost  slnnys  easterly  ;  in- 
cliuing  a  little  towards  the  north-west  when  the  8un  is  near 
,ihe  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  towards  ihe  south-west  when  the 

n  i»  near  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.     This  remarkable  wind  is 

illed  the  Irtide-xcikd,  and  as  it  evidently  Ibllows  the  course  of 

le  sun,  it  appears  undeniable  that  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  it. 

Ilia  wind,  about  the  equator,  or  middle  part  of  its  tnck, 
Iway*  blows  either  exactly  or  rery  nearly  from  the  eiiet ;  but, 

en  when  the  sun  is  at  or  near  the  equator,  towards  its  north- 
^irn  boundary,  it  deviates  more  and  more  from  the  east  towards 
,thc  norlh :  and  towards  its  southern  boundary  it  deviates  more 
.ndmure  from  the  east  towards  the  south.  The  manner  in  which 

e  sun  causes  the  trade-winds,  seems  to  be  generally  agreed 
ipon.  By  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  equatorial  regions 
lommunicated  hrst  to  the  earth,  and  from  the  eeith  to  the  at- 
lospher".,  the  air  in  those  parts  is  greatly  rareBed,  and  conse- 
uentlyis  unable  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  colder,  denser 
,tr  St  both  the  poles.  From  the  poles,  therefore,  the  air  roshes 
'own  to  displace  tlie  rarefied  air  of  the  equator,  and  as  the  heat 

Iween  the  tropics  is  great  at  all  times  of  the  year,  the  con- 
itancy  of  the  causs  produces  a  correspondent  constancy  of 
ifTects.     It  might  be  expected  from  this  explanation,  that  the 

ide-wind  would  be  ilirectly  norlh  on  the  north  side  of  the 
tquator.  and  directly  south  on  the  south  side  of  it ;  but  it  must 
,)e  Tecolkcled,  that  while  tli€  air  is  thus  rushing  fropi  the  poles, 
^thc  earth  is  whirling  round  from  west  ki  east ;  at  the  equator, 
ony  given  point  is  by  this  means  carried  15  geographical  mWe-i 
ill  a  ntinuli;,  but  this  motion  gradually  diminishes  towanli^  ihe 
pnlcB,  where  it  is  nothing.  Now  as  the  atmosphere  part>>k«s 
of  the  motion  which  belongs  to  that  portion  of  the  earth  upon 
,|jir)iicli  it  has  been  long  enough  incumbent,  it  is  ob'viouii  that 
'*  t  air  proceeds  from  parts  where  its  diurnal  velocity  is  small, 
parts  where  this  motion  must  be  very  considerable,   before 

can  accompany  the  earth ;  and  as  an  increased  diurnal  vch>- 
ciW  caiinot  be  received  in  an  instant,  the  winds  from  the  north 
and  the  south  pass  obliquely  over  the  earth,  and  meeting  each 
oUi^r  obliquely  at  the  equator,  combine,  with  the  motion  of  the 
Run  from  east  to  west,  to  produce  there  a  wiiid  directly 
east. 

Of  th«  periodical  wind*,  th«  most  remarkable  are  tho«e 
called  the  munwoni,  which  blow  fur  six  months  in  one  direction, 
and  for  sis  months  in  an  opposite  one.  They  are  ci)t>finHi  to 
the  tropica,  and  arc  deviations  from  the  regularity  of  the  irsule- 


i 


Hindi,  of  half  a  year's  duration,  bi 

JCDonioons  mostly  coincide  with  the  ntncral  Iradc-wind.    Their 
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origin  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  circumstanceft  of  the  di^^r- 
ent  degrees  of  beat  communicated  to  the  air  by  water,  and 
particular  tracts  of  land.  Low  and  level  eountrieH,  otfier 
circumstaD<2e8  being  the  same,  are  of  alt  parts  of  the  earth 
most  intensely  heated  by  the  sun ;  high  countries  and  lofty 
mountains  are  of  all  parts  of  the  earth  the  least  heated  by  the 
same  cause ;  whik  tne  ocean  is  lieated  in  a  middle  degree, 
and  from  the  uniformity  of  its  level,  end  composition,  the 
same  degree  of  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  tends  to  produce 
on  every  part  of  it  the  same  effect.  It  requires  no  particular 
explanationp  that  any  given  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  can 
only  heat  the  atmosphere  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
it  is  heated  itself;  out  this  being  admitted,  it  is  evident  that 
the  sun,  in  his  annual  motion,  becoming  or  ceasing  to  be  ver« 
tical  to  vast  tracts  of  ocean,  deserts,  or  mountains,  must  ne 
cessarily  produce  various  changes  deviating  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  trade-winds*  When  the  sun  approaches  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  Persia,  Bengal,  China,  and  the  adjoining 
countries,  become  so  much  more  heated  than  the  sea  to  the 
southward  of  those  countries,  that  the  current  of  the  general 
trade-wind  is  interrupted,  and  a  wind  is  observed  to  blow,  at 
that  season,  from  the  south  to  the  north,  contrary  to  what 
would  be  experienced  if  the  w]|ole  had  been  ocean.  But  as 
the  high  mountains  of  Africa,  during  the  whole  of  the  year, 
are  extremely  cold,  the  low  countries  of  India,  to  the  east- 
ward of  it|  become  hotter  than  Africa  in  summer,  and  the -air 
IS  naturally  drawn  thence  to  the  eastveard.  From  the  same 
cause  it  follows,  that  in  the  Indian  ocean,  the  trade-wind  is 
converted  into  a  monsoon,  that  blows  in  a  north-east  direc- 
tion, contrary  to  that  of  the  general  trade-wind,  in  open  seas 
of  the  same  latitude;  but  when  the  sun  retires  towards  the 
tropic  of*  Capricorn,  diese  northern  parts  become  cooler,  and 
the  general  trade-wind  assumes  its  natural  direction.  To  tUe 
southward  of  the  equator,  no  monsoon  takes  place  except 
in  that  part  of  the  ocean  adjoining  to  New  Holland,  where 
the  same  causes  concur  to  produce  a  monsoon  as  in  the  north- 
ern tropic.  From  October  till  April,  the  monsoon  sets  in  from 
the  north-west  to  the  south-east,  opposite  to  the  general 
course  of  the  trade-wind  on  the  other  side  of  the  line ;  and 
here  also  the  general  trade-wind  resumes  its  usual  course 
during  the  other  months,  which  constitute  the  winter  se^on 
in  these  regions. 

A  ffreat  variety  of  facts  respecting  winds,  bare  been  tisccir- 
tained  by  different  persons ;  some  of  the  most  rematkdl^ld'oi 
them  are  subjoined,  and  the  statement  will  shew  that  no  C^^fV 
has  been  fonned  which  accounts  for  the  ImjMediate  cante  m 
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til  f»titial  wtads  in  a  wiutmcUny  Bumner.  In  tbt  AtlMtic 
'Ocean,  at  ttie  distanee  of  about  300  miles  from  the  AAioan 
coast,  between  the  not th  latitades  of  10  and  28  degrees,  tea- 
men contttntly  meet  with  a  fretfa  gaU  of  north-east  wind. 

Across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  tm  American  tide  of  the  Ca- 
ribbee  itiandt,  it  bat  been  obterred,  that  the  above-mentioned 
north-east  wind  becomes  easterly,  or  seldom  blows  more  than 
a  point  from  the  «ast  on  either  side  of  it. 

These  trade-winds,  on  the  American  side,  are  often  extended 
as  far  as  the  thirty*second  degree  of  north  latitude,  which  is 
about  4  degrees  fartlier  than  their  extension  on  the  African 
nde.  Also,  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator,  the  trade-winds 
extend  3  or  4  degrees  farther  towards  the  coast  of  Brazil  on 
the  American  side,  than  they  do  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
or  African  side. 

Between  the  latitudes  of  4  degrees  north  and  4  degrees 
south,  the  wind  always  blows  between  the  sonth  and  east. 
On  the  African  tide,  the  winds  are  nearetl  to  the  south  ;  and 
on  the  American  side,  nearest  to  the  east.  In  these  teas.  Dr. 
Halley  observed,  that  when  the  wind  was  eastward,  the  wea- 
ther was  gloomy,  dark,  and  rainy,  with  hard  gales  of  wind ; 
but  when  the  wind  turned  to  the  southward,  theweather  gene- 
rally became  serene,  with  gentle  breexes  approaching  to  a 
calm.  These  winds  are  somewhat  changed  by  the  seatOnt  of 
the  year :  for  when  the  sun  is  far  northward,  the  Brazil  soutli- 
east  wind  gets  to  the  south,  and  the  north-east  wind  to  the 
east:  and  when  the  sun  is  far  sonth,  the  south-east  wind  gets 
to  the  east,  and  ^e  nortii-east  wind  on  ibis  side  of  the  equa- 
tor goes  more  towards  the  north. 

Along  the  coast  of  Guinea,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  tbe 
island  of  St.  Thomas  (under  the  equator)  which  is  above 
1600  miles,  the  southerly  and  sOuth-west  winds  blow  per- 
petually. It  IS  supposed  that  the  south-east  trade^wind, 
naving  passed  the  equator,  and  approaching  the  Ghiinea 
coaat  wrthin  340  or  300  miles,  inclines  towards  the  shore, 
horn  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  over  the  land  there,  and  be- 
comes south,  then  south-east,  and  gradually,  as  it  comes  near 
the  land,  it  inclines  to-  (lie  soatb,  south  south-west,  and  dose 
to  the  land  it  is  soutb^wstt,  and  sometimes  west  south-west. 
•^Tbis  tract  is  subject  to  freoaent  calms,  and  to  sudden  gusts 
of  winds  ctUsd  tonmdois,  mlAch  blow  from  all  points  of  the 
borixon. 

Between  the  latitudes  of  4  and  10  degrees  north,  andb^ 
twem  the  longitudes  of  Cape  Verd,  and  the  eastemmoM  of 
the  Oape  Verd  islet,  there  is  a  tract  of  sea,  whete  cahns  ans 
ihaost  perpietoal,  attended  with  terrtbte  tlmnder  and  Kghtainjgs, 
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imd  such  frequent  rains,  that  this  part  of  the  aea  is  called  tke 
Rains.  It  is  said  that  ships  have  sometimes  been  detained 
whole  months  in  sailing  through  this  tract  of  six  degrees.  The 
cause  of  this  seems  to  he,  that  the  westerly  winds  setting  in  on 
this  coast,  and  meeting  the  general  easterly  wind»  the  two 
winds  balance  each  other»and  cause  the  calms ;  and  the  vapour 
carried  thither  by  the  hottest  wind,  meeting  the  coolest,  is 
condensed,  and  occasions  the  frequent  rains. 

Between  the  southern  latitudes  of  10  and  30  degrees,  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  the  eeneral  trade-wind  about  the  south-east  by 
south,  is  found  to  blow  all  the  year  long  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  like  latitude  in  the  Ethiopic  ocean,  and  during  the 
six  months,  from  December  to  May,  these  winds  reach  to 
within  two  degrees  of  the  equator ;  but  during  the  other  six 
nionths,  from  June  to  November,  a  north-west  blows  in  the 
tract,  lying  between  the  latitudes  of  3  and  10  degrees  south, 
in  the  meridian  of  the  north  end  of  Madagascar,  and  between 
the  latitudes  of  2  and  12  degrees  south,  near  the  longitude  of 
Sumatra  and  Java. 

Between  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  thence  northward  as  far  as  the  equator,  there  is  a  tract 
in  which,  from  April  to  October,  there  is  a  constant  fresh 
south  south-west  wind,  which  to  the  northward  changes  into 
the  west  south-west  wind,  blowing  at  the  same  time  in  the 
Arabian  sea. 

To  the  eastward  of  Sumatra  and  Malacca,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  equator,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Gambodia  and  China, 
quite  through  the  Philippines  as  far  as  Jagan,  the  monsoons 
blow  northerly  and  southerly;  the  northern  setting  m  about 
October  or  November,  and  tne  southern  about  May.  These 
winds  are  not  quite  so  certain  as  those  in  the  Arabian  sea. 

Between  Sumatra  and  Java  to  the  west,  and  New  Guinea 
to  the  east,  the  same  northerly  and  southerly  winds  are  ob- 
served ;  but  the  first  half-year  monsoon  inclines  to  the  north- 
west, and  the  latter  to  the  south-east. — ^These  winds  begin  a 
month  or  six  weeks  after  those  in  the  Chinese  seas  set  in,  and 
are  quite  as  variable. 

Tne  monsoons,  and  other  winds  of  nearly  the  same  charac- 
ter, do  not  shift  from  one  point  to  its  opposite  all  at  once.  In 
aome  places  the  time  of  change  is  attended  with  calms,  in 
others  with  variable  winds  of  no  great  strength ;  and  'in 
others,  as  frequently  occurs  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and 
Chitia»  with  violent  tempests. 

On  the  greater  part  ot  the  coasts  of  lands  situated  be^een 
the  tropics,  the  wind  blows  from  the  sea  towards  the  shore  in 
the  day-timet  and  from  the  ahore  towards  the  sea  in  the  nighi 
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These  periodical  winds,  which  are  slight  and  partial  interrdp- 
tions  of  the  trade-winds^  are  termed  the  lana  and  sea  bfeezes. 
The  cause  of  them  is,  the  difference  in  temperature  between 
the  air  over  the  land  and  that  over  the  water:  the  ocean 
acquires  and  parts  with  its  heat  slowly ;  the  short  space  of  a 
nignt  or  a  day  makes  but  little  difference  with  it;  witli  the  land, 
on  the  contrary,  (he  difference  in  temperature  is  very  con- 
siderable between  the  day  and  night,  consequently,  during 
the  day,  the  air  over  the  land  becomes  much  hotter  tti^n  that 
over  the  sea,  a  breeze  of  course  sets  in  from  the  sea;  a^d  dur- 
ing the  night,  when  the  land  air  is  coolest,  the  breeze  will  be 
from  the  land  to  the  sea,  to  displace  the  more  rarefied  air  over 
the  latter. 

The  variable  winds,  which  principally  appertain  to  the  coun- 
tries between  the  tropics  and  the  poles,  are  referable  to  the  same 
general  origin  as  other  winds,  but  they  are  modified  by  so  many 
circumstances,  that  they  cannot  be  foretold,  like  the  trade- 
winds,  and  monsoons,  the  laws  they  observe  having  not  yet 
been  dist^ovcred.  It  is  evident,  however,  to  common  observa- 
tion, that  some  winds  in  every  place  are  more  prevalent  than 
others.  At  Liverpool,  the  winds  are  westerly  for  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  year,  not  successively,  but  on  the  average  of  the 
twelvemonths;  yet  strong  westerly  winds  have  not  un  frequently 
prevailed  so  uninterruptedly  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  that  vessels 
\u  port  have  been  wind-bound  for  the  whole  of  that  time.  The 
prevailing  winds  at  London,  as  ascertained  by  the  registers  of 
the  Royal  Society,  stand  as  follows : 

WiMb.  •  Dajs.  Wia4s.  Dajv. 

South-west 112        South-east    .•••..  32 

North-east 68        East 26 

North-west 60        South    18 

West 63        North 16 

The  same  register  shews  that  the  south-west  wind  blows  more 
apon  an  average  in  each  month  of  the  year  than  any  other,  jMtr- 
ticularly  in  July  and  August ;  that  the  north-east  prevails  daring 
January,  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  and  is  most  unfrequent 
in  February,  July,  oeptember,  and  December;  the  north-west 
occurring  more  frequently  fr6m  November  to  March,  and 
seldomer  in  September  and ,  October,  than  in  any  other 
months. 

In  the  fifth  volume  ol  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
is  inserted  the  following  table,  by  Dr.  Meek,  near  Glasgow; 
it  was  deduced  from  seven  years'  close  observation. 

Winds.  Dty*.  WtodJ.  Diys. 

South-west 174        North-east    104 

North-wast 40        Somth-MSt   47 
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The  temperature  of  a  country  is  increased  or  diminished  by 
winds,  according  as  they  come  from  a  hotter  or  colder  part  of 
the  world.  "  The  winds,"  observes  General  Roy,  '*  seem  to 
be  dryer,  denser,  and  colder,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
land  they  pass  over  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator;  but 
they  appet^r  to  be  more  moist,  warm,  and  light,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  ocean  they  pass  over  from  the  equator  towards 
the  poles.  Hence  the  humidity,  warmth,  and  lightness  of  the 
Atlant^  winds  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  On  the  east 
coasts  of  North  America,  the  severity  af  the  north-west  wind 
is  universally  remarked ;  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubc^ 
that  the  inhabitants  of  California,  and  other  parts  on  the  west 
side  of  that  great  continent,  will,  like  those  on  the  west  of 
Europe,  feel  the  strong  effects  of  a  north-east  wind." 

Some  of  the  vanable  winds  which  prevail  in  warm  coun- 
tries, are  distinguished  by  particular  names,  and  possess  very 
extraordinary  qualities.  The  harmattan  is  a  wind  which  blows 
from  the  interior  of  Africa  towards  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It 
prevails  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February ; 
Its  duration  is  sometimes  only  a  day  or  two,  sometimes  five 
or  six  days,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  extends  to  fifteften 
or  sixteen  days.  It  is  always  accompanied  with  a  fog  or  haze, 
tliat  disrobes  the  sun  of  his  splendour,  and  the  particles  of 
which  are  deposited  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  other  objects, 

fiving  even  the  skins  of  the  negroes  a  whitish  appearance, 
uch  is  the  extreme  dryness  of  this  wind,  that  it  withers  the 
whole  vegetable  creation,  and  the  grass  becomes  like  hay. 
The  natives  take  the  opportunity  it  offers  them  of  clearing  the 
land,  by  setting  fire  to  trees  and  plants,  while  they  are 
exhausted  by  this  wind.  Furniture  suffers  severely,  the  best 
seasoned  wood  shrinking,  and  flying  to  pieces  at  the  junctures 
held  by  glue  oc  any  other  cement.  The  human  body  is  also 
afiected,  so  that  if  the  harmattan  continues  four  or  five  days, 
the  soarf^akin  peels  off,  and  though  the  air  is  cool,  it  excites 
a  iroublesooae  sensation  of  pricking  heal.  Notwithstaadine 
the^e  eS^cts,  the  wind  is  salubrious*  stopping  infection*  and 
rtmovins:  the  virulence  of  distemper,  with  an  efficacy  not  less 
remarkable  than  its  other  qualities. 

The  zirocco  is  a  south  wind,  which  generally  blows  in  Italy 
and  Dalmatia  every  year  about  Easter.  It  is  supposed  to 
blow  from  the  baming  deserts  of  Africa;  and  in  some  respects 
it  reseuMes  the  harmattan,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  important 
particular  of  being  extremely  unfavourable  as  well  to  animals 
as  ta  vegetation.  Its  medium  heat  is  112  degrees.  During 
its  oMtinusiMce.  the  iohnbiUnts  of  tie  cQuntries  where  it  pre- 
vaiU^  nevct  .vcntuHi^Mfe  ^  4oors  unless  compelled  ^y  extreme 
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nec^ssity^  but  closing'every  aperture  that  might  admit  the  air 
into  their  houses,  they  keep  continually  sprinkling  their 
apartments  with  water.  In  Sicily  this  wind  seKlom  continues 
longer  than  thirty-six  or  forty  hours;  in  Italy  it  sometimes 
continues  twenty  days,  but  is  not  so  severe.  It'is  commonly 
succeeded  by  the  tramontane,  or  north  wind,  which  in  a  short 
time  restores  the  vigour  of  languishing  nature.  It  has  not 
been  ascertained  whether  the  enects  of  the  sirocco  may  be 
entirely,  as  seems  most  probable,  attributed  to  its  heat,  or  to 
some  mephitic  mixture. 

The  samicl,  or  mortifying  wind  of  the  deserts  near  Bagdad, 
cannot,  it  is  said,  be  breathed  nvithout  destruction.  The 
camels  are  reported  to  be  instinctively  aware  of  its  approach, 
aud  to  thrust  their  heads  into  the  sand  till  it  is  blown  over, 
\rhich  is  commonly  in  a  few  minutes.  The  travellers  throw 
themselves  flht  upon  the  ground,  to  avoid  it;  but  if  any 
one  breathe  it,  his  whole  body  Secomes  immediately  mor- 
tified. 

The  wind  which  Bruce  has  called  the  simoom,  appears  to  be 
of  much  the  same  nature  as  the  samiet  of  other  travellers,  and 
he  has  described  its  effects,  along  with  other  remarkable 


phenomena  of  the  winds  in  the  desert,  in  the  following  strik- 
ing manner :  "  We  were  here  (in  the  deserts  of  AfVica)  at  once 
surprised  and  terrified  by  a  sight  surely  the  most  magnificent 
in  the  world.  In  that  vast  expanse  of  desert,  from  west  and 
to  the  north-west  of  us,  we  saw  a  number  of  prodigious  pillars 
of  sand  at  different  distances,  at  times  moving  with  great 
celerity,  and  at  others  stalking  on  with  a  majestic  slo\>mes3; 
at  intervals  we  thought  they  were  coming  \ii  a  very  few  minutes 
to  overwhelm  us,  and  small  quantities  of  6ana  did  actually 
more  than  once  reach  us.  Again  they  would  retreat  so  as  to 
be  almost  out  of  sight,  their  tops  reacning  to  the  very  clouds'. 
There  the  tops  often  separated  fVom  the  bodies;  and  these, 
once  disjointed,  dispersed  in  the  air,  and  did  not  appear  more. 
Sometimes  they  were  broken  near  the  ftiiddle,  as  if  struck 
with  a  large  cannon  shot.  About  noon,  they  began  to  advance 
with  considerable  swiftness  upon'  us,  the  wind  being  very 
ttrong  at  north.  Eleven  of  them  ranged  alongside  of  us 
about  the  distance  of  three.miles.  The  gpreatest  diameter  of 
the  largest  appeared  to  me  at  that  distaoce,  as  if  it  wotild  mea- 
sure ten  feet.  They  retired  from  us  with  a  wind  at  south-east^ 
leaving  an  impression  upon  my  mind  to  which  I  can  give  n6 
name,  though  surely  one  ingredient  in  it  was  fear,  tvith  a  con- 
siderable deal  of  wonder  and  astoniabment.  It  was  in  vain  to 
think  of  flying;the  swiftest  horse,  of  Tastjestt  sailing  ship^tcCuld 
be  of  no  use  to  carry  us  otrt  of  this  d^iiigeV;  ahd  the  fdlf  per' 
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suasion  of  this  revited  roe  as  if  to  the  spot  where  I  stood,  and 
let  the  camels  gain  on  me  so  much  in  my  state  of  lameness, 
that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  I  could  overtake  them.''  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  "  the  same  appearance  of  moving 
pillars  of  san^  again  presented  themselves,  only  they  seemea 
to  be  more  in  number  and  Less  in  size.  They  came  several 
times  in  a  direction  close  upon  us ;  that  is,  I  believe,  within 
less  than  two  miles.  They  began  immediately  after  sun-rise, 
like  a  thick  wood,  and  almost  darkened  the  sun ;  his  rays 
shining  through  them  for  near  an  hour,  gave  them  an  appear- 
ance of  pillars  of  fire.  Our  people  now  became  desperate : 
the  Greeks  shrieked  out,  and  said  it  was  the  day  of  judgment. 
Ismael  pronounced  it  to  be  hell,  and  the  Tucorories,  that  the 
world  was  on  fire.  I  asked  Idris  if  ever  he  had  before  seen 
such  a  sight?  He  said  he  had  often  seen  them  as  terrible, 
though  never  worse;  but  what  he  feared  mostwas  the  extreme 
redness  of  the  air,  which  was  a  sure  presage  of  the  coming  of 
the  simoom.  I  begged  and  entreated  Idris  that  he  would 
not  say  one  word  of  that  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  for  they 
had  already  felt  it  at  Imhansara,  in  their  way  from  Ras  el  Feel 
to  Teawa,  and  again  at  the  Acaba  of  Gerri,  before  we  came  to 
Chendi,  and  they  were  already  nearly  distracted  at  the  appre- 
hension of  finding  it  here. 

"  At  half  pastiour  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon,  we  left  Waadi 
Del  Aned,  our  course  a  little  more  to  the  westward  than  the 
direction  of  Syene.  The  sands  which  had  disappeared  yes- 
terday, scarcely  shewed  themselves  at  all  this  day,  and  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  horizon.  This  was,  however,  a  com- 
fort but  of  short  duration.  I  observed  Idris  took  no  part  in 
it,  but  only  warned  me  and  the  servants,  that,  upon  the  com- 
ing of  the  simoom,  we  should  fall  upon  our  faces,  with  our 
mouths  upon  the  earth,  so  as  not  to  partake  of  the  outward 
air  as  long  as  we  could  hold  our  breath.  We  alighted,  at  six 
o'clock,  at  a  small  rock  in  the  sandy  ground,  without  trees  or 
herbage,  so  that  our  camels  fasted  all  that  night.  This  place 
is  called  Ras  el  Sheah,  or,  by  the  Bishareen,  £1  Mout,  which 
signifies  death,  a  name  of  bad  omen.  On  the  sixteenth,  at 
half  past  ten  in  the  forenoon,  we  left  El  Mout,  standing,  in 
the  direction  close  upon  Syene.  Our  men,  if  not  gay,  were, 
however,  in  better  spirits  than  I  had  seen  them  since  we  left 
Gooz.  One  of  cor  Barbarians  bad  even  attempted  a  song ; 
but  Hagi  Ismael  very  gravely  reproved  him,  by  telling  him, 
that  singing  in  such  a  situation  was  a  tempting  or  Pro- 
vidence. Tnete  Is  indeed  nothing  more  diflTerent  than  active 
and  passive  eoarage.  Hagi  Ismael  would  fight,  but  he  had 
not  strength  of  mind  to  suffer.    At  eleven  o'clock,  while  we 
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contemplated  with  great  pleasure  the  rueged  top  of  Chiggre.to 
which  we  were  fast  approaching,  and  wnere  we  were  to  solace 
ourselves  with  plenty  of  good  water,  Idris  cried  out,  with  a 
loud  voice,  '  fall  upon  your  faces,  for  here  is  the  simoom.' 
I  saw  from  the  south-east  a  haze  come,  in  colour  like  the 

mrnle  part  of  the  rainbow,  but  not  so  compressed  or  thick. 

t  aid  not  occupy  twenty  yards  in  breadth,  arid  was  about 
twelve  feet  high  from  the  ground.  It  was  a  kind  of  blush 
upon  the  air,  and  it  moved  very  rapidly;  for  I  scarce  could 
turn,  to  fall  upon  the  ground  with  my  head  to  the  northward, 
when  I  felt  the  heat  of  its  current  plainly  upon  my  face.  We 
all  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  as  if  dead,  till  Idris  told  us  it  was 
blown  over.  The  meteor,  or  purple  haze  which  I  saw,  was 
indeed  passed,  but  the  light  air  which  still  blew,  was  of  heat 
to  threaten  suffocation.  For  my  part,  I  found  distinctly  in 
my  breast  that  I  had  imbibed  a  part  of  it ;  nor  was  I  free  of 
an  asthmatic  sensation  till  I  had  been  some  months  in  Italy, 
at  the  baths  of  Poretta,  near  two  years  afterwards." 

Whirlwinds  are  generally  supposed  to  consist  in  the  con- 
vergence of  winds  H'om  all  parts  to  one  point,  on  account  of 
an  extraordinary  rarefaction  of  the  cfir  at  that  point.  The 
currents  acquire  by  their  conflict  at  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  the  velocity  with  which  the  rarefied  air  rushes  upwards, 
a  centrifugal  force,  which  causes  them  to  recede  from  the 
axis  of  rotation.  When  the  centrifugal  force  thus  acquired 
becomes  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  a  space 
approaching  almost  to  a  vacuum,  surrounds  the  axis  or 
centre  of  motion,  and  as  the  whirl,  by  the  action  of  the 
most  prevailing  wind,  receives  a  progressive  motion,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  be  removed 
from  every  object  passed  over  by  the  base  of  the  vacuum, 
consequently  destruction  may  be  expected  to  mark  its 
course.  Partly  by  the  removal  of  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  partly  by  the  whirling  of  the  air  surrounding  the 
vacuum,  loose  bodies,  a  haystack,  for  example,  wul  be 
raised  with  irresistible  impetuosity,  and  dissipated  at  a  great 
kei^ht. 

When  a  whirlwind  happens  at  sea,  or  over  the  surface  of 
water,  it  forms  the  phenomenon  called  a  water-spout.  The 
water,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  rises  in  a  syringe,  or  a  pump, 
or  forms  a  fountain  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  rises  in  the  va- 
cuum of  the  whirl,  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  thirty-throe  feet, 
forming  a  pillar  of  water  in  the  air,  widest  at  the  top;  and 
the  conversion  of  some  of  the  upper  part  of  this  pillar  into 
vapour,  by  the  heat  which  originally  occasioned  the  whirls 
wind,  often  forms  a  dense  cloud.    Water-spouts  are  observed 
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of  all  sizefi«  frozp  the  thickness  of  a  finger  to  twenty-fiva 
feet  in  diameter,  and  at  their  junction  with  the  ocean,  t^e 
water  appears  to  boil.  If  a  large  water-spout  were  to  break 
over  a  snip,  the  vessel  would  either  be  dfestroyed,  or  would 
sustain  very  serious  damage;  when,  therefore,  they  appear 
to  be  coming  very  near,  the  sailors  avert  the  danger,  by  fixing 
a  cannon  shot  through  them,  and  thus  dissipating  them. 
When  not  disturbed,  they  generally  break  about  the  middle. 
Several  water-spouts  are  frequently  seen  within  the  space 
of  a  few  miles,  and  they  are  attended  in  general  with  mora 
or  less  noise,  sometimes  only  a  hiss,  sometimes  a  murmur^ 
and  sometimes  with  a  roar  like  that  of  an  agitated  sea. 
AVater-spouts  are  ^oinetimes  driven  from  the  sea,  to  a  con- 
siderable distanoe  over  land,  where  they  at  length  break, 
and  delude  the  plain,  besides  the  mischief  produced  by  the 
gyratory  motion  of  the  air.  As  thunder  and  lightning 
frequently  attend  whirlwinds  and  water-spouts,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  electricity,  if  not  the  sole  cause  of  these  phe- 
nomena, has  at  least  a  share  in  their  production;  but  electri- 
city is  produced  whenever  water  is  reduced  into  vapour,  or 
vapour  is  converted  iuto  water ,  and  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject  is  insufficient  tu  decide  whether 
the  thunder  and  lightning  may  not  be  considered  rather  as  the 
consequences  than  thejcauses  of  them.  • 

A  tornado  is  a  whirlwind  upon  a  large  scale,  being  pro- 
duced by  the  same  causes;  it  is  the  whirlwind  of  tropical 
regions,  and  its  effects  are  often  tremendous.  A  moist  vapour 
usually  attends  a  tornado,  the  path  of  which  is  marked  as  if 
with  rain. 

Hurricane  is  another  term  for  a  storm  of  wind,  seldom 
occurring,  in  its  most  terrific  form,  except  in  tropical 
climates.  It  is  occasioned  by  the  struggle  of  opposite  winds, 
but  does  not,  like  the  tornado,  shift  tnrough  all  the  points 
of  the  comnass.  It  generally  comes  on  with  a  northerly 
wind,  and  after  veering  to  the  east,  it  ceases;  but  the  change 
is  effected  with  such  sudden  impetuosity,  that  no  ship  can 
veer  with  it ;  whence  it  happens  that  the  sails  and  yaras  are 
carried  away,  and  sometimes  the  masts  themselves  twrated 
oflF.  *0f  hurricanes  it  is  usually  observed,  that  they  happen 
either  on  the  day  of  the  full,  change,  or  quarter  of  the  moon. 
If  at  the  change  of  the  moon,  an  unusual  redness  of  the  sky  is 
observed,  and  at  the'same  time,  turbulence  of  the  skies,  swell- 
ing of  the  sea,  a  remarkable  calm,  and  the  hills  clear  of 
clouds,  a  hurricane  may  be  expected  at  the  full;  or  if  these 
i|igns  be  observed  at  the  full,  a  nurricane  may  be  expected  at 
the  chs^nge. 
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It  would  be  an  interesting  ^peeulation  to  attempt  at  krge 
the  developement  of  the  purposes  eiSected  by  the  winds;  but 
in  this  place  it  must  suffice  to  observe  generally,  that  their 
cessation  would  accomplish  the  immediate  destruction  of 
animated  existence.  It  is  by  the  atmosphere's  ceaseless  pro- 
pensity to  motion,  from  every  cause  tnat  varies  its  density, 
and  tlie  universal  prevalence  of  such  causes,  that  Doxious 
effluvia  are  carried  off  as  they  are  produced,  to  parts  where, 
by  chemical  operations  in  the  laboratory  of  nature,  the  air 
they  have  poisoned  is  absorbed  or  regenerated,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  atmosphere  preserved  from  corruption.  And  if  we 
turn  from  this  point  of  view  to  another,  we  find  the  services 
of  the  winds  almost  equally  important  in  meliorating  tb^ 
fervour  of  a  vertical  sun,  and  equalizing  the  temperature  over 
the  whole  globe.  When  these  salutary  and  universal  beneftts 
are  considered,  the  transient  and  partial  effects  of  storms, 
especially  when  regarded  as  arising  out  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  winds  {verform  their  office,  can  be  regaraed  only  as 
a  slight  sacrifice  to  the  general  good. 


Of  the  WBAtHEB. 


A  knouledgi:  of  the  approaching  changes  of  the  weather  is 
of  so  much  utility  and  importance  to  a  great  part  of  mankind, 
and  of  convenience  io  all,  that  it  may  seem  surprising  every 
indication  of  change  which  observation  has  yet  furnished,  has 
not  been  accumulated,  and  reduced  into  one  system.  It  is 
true,  however,  tlmt  with  respect  to  this,  as  on  other  occasions^ 
those  most  interested  are  willing  to  content  themselves  with-' 
arguing  from  the  appearances  of  the  passing  moment,  or  from 
a  net  of  rules  which,  almost  witboat  effort,  they  have  form«<f 
for  themselves.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  farmers^  and  a 
great  number  of  other^»  are  generally  furnished  with  a  baro^ 
meter  or  weather-glass ;  but  ihts  instrument,  from  its  indica-* 
tions  as  to  height  not  being  Qombined  with  other  cir^uiBK 
stances,  is  seldom  of  mueh  use  to  them,  and  not  unfrequently' 
leads  them  into  errors,  which  might  have  been  avoided,  under 
a  more  comprehensive  consideration.  Dr.  Halley  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  who  drew  up,  from  an  extensive  series 
of  observations,  the  laws  which  govern  the  motions  of  the 
barometer,  and  it  is  to  bis  conclusions  and  reasoning  w^ 
shall  first  advert.  H^  states  the  moat  general  phenomena  id 
eigh^t  propositions  as  the  basis  on  which  he  proceeds. 
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1.  Id  calm  settled  weather^when  the  air  is  inclined  to  rain, 
the  mercury  is  commonly  low.* 

2.  In  serene,  good,  settled  weather,  the  mercury  is  generally 

3.  Great  winds,  though  not  accompanied  with  rain,  sink 
,the  mercury  lowest  of  all,  with  relation  to  the  point  of  the 
compass  the  wind  blows  upon. 

4.  The  greatest  heights  of  the  mercury  are  observed  during 
easterly  and  north-easterly  winds. 

6.  In  calm,  frosty  weather,  the  mercury  generally  stands 
high. 

6.  After  great  storms  of  wind,  when  the  mercury  has  been 
low,  it  generally  rises  again  very  fast. 

9.  The  more  distant  places  are  from  the  equator,  the  greater 
the  range  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer. 

8.  Within  and  near  the  tropics,  the  variation  of  the  mer- 
cury is  very  little  in  all  weathers. 

Hence  Dr.  Halley  considers  the  principal  cause  of  the  ris- 
ins;  and  falling  of  the  mercury  to  be  variable  winds,  which 
are  found  in  tne  temperate  zones,  and  which  in  England  are 
renrarkably  inconstant.  A  second  cause  is  the  uncertain 
exhalation  and  precipitation  of  the  vapours  lodging  in  the  air, 
which  is  thereby  rendered  heavier  or  lighter;  but  this  cause 
is  in  a  (;reat  measure  dependent  upon  the  former.  The  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  to  the  phenomena,  is  next  to  be 
considered  ;  and  this  will  be  done  in  the  order  in  which  the 
phenomena  have  been  enumerated. 

I.  A  low  state  of  the  mercury  indicates  rain,  because  the 
air  being  light,  the  vapours  are  no  longer  supported  by  it,  they 
havinsr  become  specifically  heavier  than  the  medium  wherein 
they  floated ;  so  that  they  descend  towards  the  earth,  and,  on 
their  way,  meeting  with  other  aqueous  particles,  they  incorpo- 
rate together,  and  form  little  drops  of  rain.  But  the  mercnry's 
being  at  one  time  lower  than  at  another,  is  the  effect  of  two 
contrary  winds  blowing  from  the  place  where  the  barometer 
stands,  whereby  the  air  of  that  place  is  carried  both  ways  from 
it,  consequently  the  incumbent  cylinder  of  air  is  diminished, 
and  the  mercury  sinks.  For  instance,  if  in  the  German  ocean 
it  should  blow  a  gale  of  westerly  wind,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
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easterly  wind  in  the  Irish  sea ;  or  if  in  France  it  should  blow 
a  northerly  wind,  and  in  Scotland  a  southerly,  the  effect  in  either 
case  must  be  to  exhaust  and  attenuate  the  air  over  England, 
where  t1ie  mercury  will  subside,  and  the  vapours,  which  before 
floated  in  those  parts  of  the  air  of  equal  gravity  with  them- 
selves, will  sink  to  the  e^rth. 

2.  A  high  state  of  the  barometer  is  occasioned  by  two  con- 
trary winds,  which,  blowing  towards  the  place  of  observation, 
accumulate  the  air  of  other  places  there ;  tience  the  incumbent 
cylinder  of  air  being  increased  both  in  height  and  weight,  the 
mercury,  while  thus  pressed,  necessarily  stands  high,  and  the 
vapours  being  supported,  have  no  inclination  to  precipitate 
and  fall  down  in  drops;  hence  serene  good  weather  attends 
the  greater  heights  of  the  mercury.  * 

3.  The  mercury  sinks  the  lowest  of  all  by  the  very  rapid 
motion  of  the  air  in  storms  of  wind ;  for  the  tract  where  these 
winds  rage  not  extending  all  round  the  globe,  the  stagnant  air 
which  is  left  behind,  as  likewise  that  on  the  sides,  cannot 
come  in  fast  enough  to  supply  the  quantity  removed  by  so 
iwift  a  current ;  so  that  the  air  is  attenuated  where  such  winds 
blow,  in  proportion  to  their  violence.  It  may  also  be  supposed 
that  the  norizontal  motion  of  the  air  diminishes  its  perpendi- 
cular pressure,  and  the  great  agitation  of  its  particles  dissi- 
pates the  vapours,  and  prevents  them  from  condensing  into 
drops  so  as  to  form  rain,  otherwise  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  air*s  rarefaction. 

4.  The  mercury  in  this  country  stands  the  highest  upon  an 
easterly  or  north-easterly  wind,  because  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
on  this  side  the  35th  degree  of  north  latitude,  the  winds  are 
almost  always  westerly,  or  south-westerly ;  so  that  when  the 
wind  here  comes  up  at  east  and  north-east,  it  is  checked  by  a 
contrary  gale  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  ocean.  By  this  means, 
agreeably  to  the  second  remark,  the  air  over  this  island  accu- 
mulates, and  the  mercury  is  high.  In  countries  where  the 
winds  are  under  different  circumstances,  the  same  rule  will 
not  hold ;  and  even  in  England,  Dr.  Halley  had  observed  the 
mercury  to  be  as  low  as  29  inches  upon  an  easterly  wind,  but 
then  it  blew  exceedingly  hard,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  ac 
counted  for  by  the  third  remark. 

6.  In  calm,  frosty  weather,  the  mercury  generally  stands 
high;  perhaps  because  it  seldom  freezes  but  when  the  winds 
come  out  of  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  quarters;  or  at  least 
those  winds  blow  at  no  great  distance ;  for  the  northern  parts 
of  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  all  that  tract 
whence  north-east  winds  come,  are  subject,  during  the  winter 
to  almost  continual  frost,  which  condenses  the  lower  air,  aiul 
29.— Vol.  II.  U 
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in  this  state  it  is  brought  hither  by  these  winds ;  and  being 
accumulated  by  the  opposition  of  the  westerly  wind  blowing 
tn  the  ocean,  the  mercury  is  maintained  at  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary height.  A  concurring  cause  is,  the  shrinking  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  air  by  cold,  a  circumstance  which  mu«t  be 
attended  with  the  descent  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, to  reduce  the  cavity  made  by  the  contraction. 

6.  After  great  storms  of  wind,  when  the  mercury  has  been 
very  low,  it  generally  rises  again  rery  fast.  After  a  long  con- 
tinued storm  of  south-west  wind,  it  has  been  observed  to  rise 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  less  than  six  hours.  This  happens,  be- 
cause the  air,  at  the  place  of  observation,  being  greatly  rare- 
fied during  such  continued  storms,  the  neighbouring  air  rushes 
swifkly  in  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  ' 

'7.  The  variations  are  greater  at  places  most  distant  from 
tlie  equator;  in  the  nortnern  hemisphere,  for  example,  the 
variation  is  greater  at  Stockholm  than  at  Paris ;  because  the 
more  northern  parts  have  usually  greater  storms  of  wind 
than  the  more  southerly,  by  which  the  mercury  should 
sink  lower  in  that  extreme;  and  then  the  northerly  winds 
bringing  the  condensed  and  ponderous  air  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  pole,  and  that  again  bein?  checked  by  a 
southerly  wind  at  no  great  distance,  and  so  iiea])ed,  must  of 
necessity  make  the  mercury  in  such  case  stand  higher  in  the 
other  extreme. 

8.  Lastly,  the  remark  that  there  is  little  or  no  variation 
near  the  equinoctial,  as  at  Barbadoes  and  St.  Helena,  is  a 
confirmation  of  the  hypothesis  that  variable  winds  are  the 
cause  of  the  variations  of  the  mercury ;  for  in  the  places 
above-named,  there  is  always  an  easy  gale  of  wind  blowing 
nearly  upoii  the  same  point,  viz.  east  north-east  at  Bar- 
badoes, and  east  south-east  at  St.  Helena;  and  from  the 
absence  of  contrary  currents  to  exhaust  or  accjumufate  (he 
air,  the  atmosphere  continues  much  in  the  same  state.  Duir- 
ing  hurricanes,  however,  the  mercury  often  descends  very 
low,  but  it  soon  regains  its  settled  state  of  about  29i  inches.      / 

The  preceding  theory  of  Dr.  Halfey  ha^  been  much  con- 
tested ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other  agrees  so  ex- 
tensively with  the  phenomena.  All  observations  shew  that 
the  wind  has,  in  our  climate,  a  remarkuble  influence  in  rais- 
ing and  depressing  the  mercury;  yet  that  winds  are  not  so 
exclusively  the  cause  as  Hallev  is  inclined  to  infer.  Dr.  BTack, 
the  most  successful  antagonist  of  the  thjeory,  has  afforded 
Strong  evidence  to  conclude.  This  philosopher  supposes  tDat 
chemical  changes  cause  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer ;  arguing,  that  water  in  the  state  of  vapour. 
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requires  a  large  quaDtity  of  caloric  to  keep  it  in  that  state^ 
and  the  caloric  thus  absorbed  becomes  latent;  when  the 
caloric  is  liberated,  its  effect  in  rarefying  the  air,  causes  the 
mercury  to  fall,  and  when  it  is  absorbed,  the  ^contrary  effect 
ensues.  This  ^planation  does  not  do  justice  to  the  chemical 
theory;  it  merely  points  it  out;  our  limits  oblige  us  to  leave 
speculation  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  some  remarks  more 
immediately  useful. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  noted»  that  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury is  not  the  principal  criterion  for  ascertaining  the  pro-» 
bable  changes  of  the  weather,  but  rather  the  relative  motion 
of  that  fluid  in  the  tube.  Hence  to  predict  the  impending  ya 
riations,  we  should  correctly  know  whether  the  mercury  is 
rising  or  falling  at  the  time  of  observation.  For  thia  purpose, 
the  following  rules  should  be  regarded :  1.  If  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  be  convex,  standing  higher  in  the  middle  of  the 
tube  than  at  the  sides,  it  seneraTly  indicates  the  rising  of  this 
fluid  metal.  2.  If  the  suriace  be  concave,  the  mercury  is  then 
sinking.  3.  If  it  appear  to  be  level,  or  very  nearly  so,  it  is 
stationary.  4.  If  after  shaking  the  instrument,  that  is,  strik- 
iog  it  so  as  to  give  it  a  slight  vibratory  motion,  t,he  mercury 
rises  about  half  a  tenth  of  an  inch  higher  than  it  stood  before, 
it  is  a  procff  that  the  air  has  become  heavier ;  but  if  it  sinks  in 
the  same  proportion,  it  follows  that  the  atmosphere  is  lighter. 
Hence,  in  referring  to  the  barometer,  the  observed  height  of  the 
mercury  should  not  be  considered  the  tr.ue  height,  unless  the 
instrument  has  been  previously  shaken,  because  the  metal, 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  tube,  asaumes  not  the  station  it 
would  arrive  at»  until  disengaged  iu  the  manner  above-men- 
tioned. 

The  eight  propositians  in  which  the  chief  phenomena  of  the 
barometer  have  oeen  enumerated,  were  laid  down  with  a  view 
to  explain  their  causes  ^  but  it  will  i>ow  be  necessary  to  state 
more  minutely  the  particular  states  of  the  weather  which  are 
likely  to  follow  such  changes. 

1.  The  rising  of  the  mercury  generally  presages  faur  weather, 
IS  its  falling  does  the  contrary,  or  rain,  snow,  high  winds  and 
storms. 

2.  In  very  hot  weather^  the  sudden  falling  of  the  mercury 
partaoda  thunder. 

3.  In  winter,  the  rising  indicates  frost ;  and  in  frosty  wea- 
ther, if  the  mercury  fall  three  or  four  divisions,  there  wUl  cer- 
tainly follow  a  thaw ;  but  if  it  rise  in  a  continued  frost^^  it  will 
W  accompanied  with  snow. 

4.  When  foul  weather  quickly  succeeds,  after  the  falTiiig  of 
the  mercury,  it  will  not  be  of  long  duration ;  nor,  are  we  to 
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expect  a  continuance  of  fair  weather  i/vhen  it  soon  succeeds 
the  rising  of  the  mercury. 

5.  If,  in  foul  weather,  the  mercury  ascends  considerably, 
and  continues  in  an  advancing  state  for  two  or  three  days  suc- 
cessively, before  the  foul  weather  is  quite  over,  then  we  may 
expect  fine  weather  of  some  continuance. 

6.  If,  in  clear  weather,  the  mercury  falls  remarkably  for 
two  or  three  days  together,  before  the  rain  sets  in,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  much  rain,  and  perhaps  high  wiikIs,  will 
foUow. 

7.  An  unsettled  state  of  the  mercury  indicates  changeable 
weather.  * 

8.  The  words  engraved  on  the  register-plate,  cannot  be 
strictly  relied  on,  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  state  of  the 
weather  at  every  observation.  The  upper  words  are  most  to 
be  noticed,  when  the  mercury  removes  from  changeable  up- 
wards; as  those  on  the  lower  part  should  be  adverted  to, 
when  the  mercury  falls  from  changeable  downwards.  In 
other  cases,  they  must  be  disregarded;  for  as  the  rising 
of  the  mercury  in  any  part  indicates  a  tendency  to  fair, 
and  its  falling  to  foul  weather,  it  follows,  that  though  it 
descend  in  the  tube  from  settled  fair,  to  fair,  there  may  never- 
theless be  a  little  rain ;  and  when  it  rises  from  much  rain  to 
rain,  it  shews  only  an  inclination  to  become  fair,  and  the 
wet  weather  may  still  continue,  though  in  a  less  considerable 
degree  than  when  the  mercury  be^an  to  rise.  But  if  the 
mercury,  after  having  fallen  to  much  rain,  should  ascend  to 
changeable,  it  predicts  fair  weather,  though  of  a  shorter  con- 
tinuance than  if  it  had  risen  still  higher;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  mercury  stood  at  fair,  and  descends  to  changeable,  it 
presages  foul  weather,  though  not  of  such'duration  as  if  it  had 
fallen  lower. 

9.  The  mercury  sometimes  falls  considerably  without  any 
remarkable  change  following  it ;  this  mray  arise  from  a  distant 
storm,  or  even  an  earthquake. 

10.  If  the  mercury  begin  to  rise  steadily  from  a  low  state, 
and  the  wind  change  from  the  south  or  west  to  the  north  or 
east,  fine  weather  may  be  expected. 

11.  A  rapid  movement  of  the  mercury,  even  when  rising, 
is  an  indication  of  bad  weather,  though  not  of  long  continn- 
ance. 

12.  The  rising  of  the  barometer  is  a  more  certain  indicaUon' 
of  fair  weather,  than  its  sinking  is  of  rainy  weather,  beoaoM' 
it  often  sinks  for  wind,  as  well  as  rain.  If,  therefore,  while 
the  barometer  is  sinking,  the  atmosphere  still  remain  clear, 
wind  may  be  expected.  •' 
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With  respect  to  prognostics  of  the  weather,  independent  of 
the  barometer,  and  which  indicate  the  general  state  of  an  ap- 
proaching season,  Kirwan  has  deduced  the  following  rules, 
from  observations  made  in  England  during  a  period  of  112 
years,  viz  from  1677  to  1789 : 

1.  When  no  storm  has  either  preceded  or  followed  the  ver- 
nal equinox,  the  succeeding  summer  is  in  general  dry,  or  at 
least  so,  five  times  out  of  six. 

2.  If  a  storm  happen  from  an  easterly  point,  on  the  19th, 
20th,  or  21st  day  of  May,  the  ensuing  summer  will,  four  times 
in  five,  be  also  dry. — The  same  event  generally  takes  place,  if 
a  storm  arise  on  the  25th,  26th,  or  27th  days  of  March,  in  any 
point  of  the  compass.     ' 

3.  Should  there  be  a  storm,  either  at  south-west,  or  at  west 
south-west,  on  the  19th,  20th,  21st,  or  22d  of  March,  the  fol- 
lowing summer  is  wet,  five  times  out  of  six. 

In  England,  if  the  winters  and  springs  be  dry,  they  are 
mostly  cold;  but  if  moist,  they  are  generally  ii7arm :  on  the 
contrary,  dry  summers  and  autumns  are  usually  hot ;  as  moist 
summers  are  cold.     Thus,  if  the  humidity  or  dryness  of  a 

Particular  season  be  determined,  a  tolerably  correct  idea  may 
e  formed  respecting  its  temperature. — To  the  above  indica- 
tions may  be  added  the  following  maxims,  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  observations  Vnade  by  various  accurate  observers. 

1.  A  moist  autumn,  succeeded  by  a  mild  winter,  is  generally 
followed  by  a  dry  and  cold  spring ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
vegetation  is  greatly  retarded. 

2.  Should  the  summer  be  uncommonly  wet,  the  succeeding 
winter  will  be  severe ;  because  the  heat  or  warmth  of  the  earth 
will  be  carried  off  by  such  unusual  evaporation.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  wet  summers  are  mostly  attended  with  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  fruit  on  the  white-thorn  and  dog-rose ;  so 
that  an  uncommon  fruitfulness  of  these  shrubs  is  considered 
as  the  presage  of  an  intensely  cold  winter. 

3.  A  severe  winter  is  always  indicated  by  the  appearance 
of  cranes,  and  other  birds  of  passage,  at  an  early  period  in 
autumn ;  because  these  birds  never  migrate  southwards,  till 
the  cold  season  has  commenced  in  the  northern  regions. 

4.  If  frequent  showers  fall  in  the  month  of  September,  it 
seldom  rains  in  May ;  and  the  reverse. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  wind  often  blows  from  the 
south-west,  during  either  summer  or  autumn ;  when  the  air  is 
unusually  cold  for  those  seasons,  "both  to  our  sensations,  and 
by  the  thermometer,  the  mercury  at  the  same  time  being  low 
in  the  barometer,  profuse  rain  mav  be  exoected  to  close  the 
season. 
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6.  Great  storms,  rains,  or  other  violent  commotions  of  the 
clouds,  often  produce  a  kind  of  crisis  in  the  atmosphere ;  so 
thut  tliey  are  followed  by  a  regular  succession,  either  of  fine 
or  of  bad  weather,  for  some  months. 

7.  An  unproductive  year  mostly  succeeds  a  rainy  winter. 

8.  Jones,  in  his  physiological  disquisitions,  observes,  that 
when  it  ruins  during  a  moon,  the  following  change  will  pro- 
bably produce  clear  weather  for  a  few  days,  and  then  a  con- 
tinuation of  rain  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  has  been  fair 
throujjhoiit,  and  it  rains  at  the  change,  the  fair  weather  will 
probably  be  restored  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  moon, 
and  continue  as  before.  He  adds,  that  he  has  made  hay  by 
these  prognostics  for  twenty  years,  without  having  had  tht 
mortification  of  one  disappointment. 

9.  Of  the  favourable  prognostic!?  drawn  from  the  aspect 
of  the  sky,  two  of  the  most  decisive,  perhaps,'are  the  fol- 
lowing: an  apparently  great  elevation  of  the  celestial  con- 
cave, and  an  evident  disposition  in  the  clouds  to  dissolve 
and  disappear. 

10.  The  gay,  deep  tinges  of  red  and  orange,  reflected  by  the 
evening  clouds,  are  welcomed  by  all  as  a  favourable  earnest 
of  the  ensuing  day;  but  when  the  same  colours  are  observed, 
widely  spread,  at  the  break  of  day,  a  contrary  conclusion  is 
inferred,  and  generally  confirmed. 

11.  When  the  sky  is  entirely  overcast,  and  small  clouds,  of 
a  darker  hue  than  the  rest,  are  observed  flying  underneath, 
much  rain  may  be  expected. 

12.  When  rain  is  very  near,  smoke  and  other  vapours  de- 
scend almost  to  the  earth,  the  air  being  too  light  to  support 
them ;  birds  also  fly  lower  than  at  other  times. 

13.  When  the  dew,  at  the  close  of  a  summer's  day, 
falls  very  copiously,  the  following  day  may  be  expected 
to  be  fine ;  but  if  the  dew  be  deficient,  the  contrary  may  ber 
looked  for. 

14.  In  collectinff  natural  prognostics,  observers  have  Hot 
failed  to  attend  to  the  instincts  of  animals,  when  they  appeared' 
to  have  a  relation  to  the  purpose.  In  this  pursuit,  tne  poof' 
despised  spider  appears  most  worthy  of  notice.  These  in- 
sects are  observed  to  work  diflferently  at  different  titn^s.  *  Jf 
the  weather  be  about  to  change,  and  becoitoe  wet  or  wlttdy, 
they  make  the  terminating  filaments  that  support  their  ^eb 
uncommonly  short.  But  i^  such  threads  be  extended  to  an 
unusual  length,  the  weather  will  remain  serene  for  ten  or  twe!V«' 
days,  or  for  a  longer  period,  according  to  their  proportiolBiite' 
extension.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  spiders  are  totally' 
inactive,  rain  will  shortly  follow;  but  if  they  continue  to  spitf 
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during  a  shower^  it  is  an  indication  that  the  rain  will  speedily 
cease,  and  be  succeeded  by  calm  fair  weather. 

15.  Long,  single  filaments,  like  those  of  the  spider^s  web, 
sometimes  appear  on  grass,  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
stretched  in  various  directions.  When  these  are  observed,  a 
continuance  of  fine  weather,  for  eight  or  ten  days,  generally 
follows.  « 

r 

To  these  prognostics  of  the  weather,  might  be  added  many 
others ;  but  perhaps  the  list  has  been  already  sufficiently  ex- 
tended. The  work  of  observation,  on  all  the  changes  of  the 
atmosphere  that  can  be  detected  by  instruments,  is  now  car- 
rying on,  to  an  extent  without  example  in  former  times,  by  in- 
telligent persons  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  in  this  kingdom 
especially;  and  when,  with  the  lapse  of  years,  the  necessary 
data  have  been  accumulated  in  sufficient  abundance,  mankind 
will  probably  be  furnished  with  deductions  that  will  raise  thi^ 
important  branch  of  knowledge  far  beyond  its  present  state ; 
tnd  it  is  only  as  these  come  forward  that  prognostics  of  real 
value  can  be  multiplied. 


Of  So€nd. 

• 

The  only  remaining  mechanical  property  of  air  which 
we  have  to  notice,  is  that  which  renders  it  the  medium  of 
9(mnd. 

Any  body  which  produces  sound  by  collision  from  another, 
is  called  a  sonorous  or  soundins  body;  though  the  term  sono- 
row  is  more  especially  applicaule  to  such  bodies  as  produce  a 
distinct  and  continuous  sound,  like  a  bell,  or  the  string  of  a 
nrasical  instrument,  than  to  those  which  produce  a  dull  and 
momentary  sound,  like  that  of  clashing  together  two  pieces 
of  chalk. 

If  a  bell  firmly  suspended  by  its  centre,  be  struck  by  its 
clapper,  or  by  a  hammer,  its  circumference,  if  of  considerable 
diameter,  may  be  observed  to  vibrate  backwards  and  forwards, 
which  vibration  will  be  still  more  easily  perceived,  if  any  point, 
fixed  independent  of  the  bell,  be  set  at  a  short  distance  from 
its  edge,  as  it  will  alternately  recede  fVom  and  approach  to 
this  point  for  some  time.  The  first  vibration  has  tne  greatest 
imge,  and  each  following  one  is  less  arid  less,  till  the  oell  re- 
gtiiiB  a  state  of  rest.  While  the  vibrations  of  the  bell  conti- 
natr  the  eouiid  dwells  upon  the  ear,  and  decays  as  they  decay; 
•tlnet  the  difference  of  time  between  the  cassation  of  the  sound 
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and  the  cessation  of  the  vibrations  of  the  bell,  is  imperceptible, 
v^hen  the  ear  is  within  a  short  distance  of  the  bell,  ihe  vi- 
brations of  the  bell  are  communicated  to  the  particles  of  air  in 
contact  ivith  it ;  these  particles  give  the  impulse  to  .those  be- 
hind them ;  the  motion  is  communicated  by  successive  waves, 
in  every  direction ;  and  when  the  air,  in  this  state  of  motion, 
strikes  upon  the  fine  membrape,  called  the  tympanum,  in  the 
cavity  of  the  ear,  it  produces  the  sensation  of  sound.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  ear  is  at  a  distance  from  the  sonorous  body, 
other  circumstances  being  the  same,  the  sound  is  less  loud 
and  distinct,  because,  at  an  increased  distance,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  motion  in  the  air  is  spread  over  a  greater  space,  and 
consequently  it  reaches  the  ear  in  a  less  concentrated  state. 
The  vibratory  motion  of  the  air,  producing  sound,  cannot  be 
rendered  visible ;  but  it  may  be  felt  by  holding  the  hand  over 
one  of  the  pipes  of  a  large  organ,  and  it  may  be  in  some  de- 
gree illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  well-known  appearance 
produced  by  impressing  with  any  force  the  surface  of  smooth 
water ;  which,  from  the  part  where  the  force  operates,  immedi- 
fitely  spreads  in  circular  waves  to  a  great  distance,  where  there 
is  sufficient  room  for  the  full  effect  to  be  observed.  The 
waves  are  low  in  proportion  to  their  remoteness  from  the 
spot  where  the  motion  emanated  ;  and  the  last  wave  is  not  an 
extension  of  the  first;  but  the  first,  communicates  the  force 
.  which  successively  produces  others ;  a  circumstance  that  may 
be  rendered  evident  by  observing  that  the  waves  move  faster 
than  any  light  body  floating  upon  the  water,  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  the  case.  The  undulations  exhij^ited  by  this  eX"* 
periment,  in  one  direction,  that  is,  upon  a  horizontal  surface, 
correspond  to  those  excited  in  the  air,  in  every  direction,  by  a 
sounding  body. 

The  decay  of  sound  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be 
nearly  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  distances;  while  others 
have  concluded  it  to  be  nearly  as  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances. These  differences  have  evidently  arisen  from  the 
want  of  a  certain  method  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  sound, 
when  the  theory  was  to  be  proved  mechanically;  and  an 
ignorance  of  the  necessary  data  for  establishing  the  theory 
mathematically. 

The  velocity  of  sound,  though,  like  the  rate  of  its  dimtnu* 
tion,  the  subject  of  different  opinions,  has  been  examined  with 
considerable  success,  and  on  the  authority  of  numerous  experi- 
ments it  is  supposed  to  travel  uniformly,  at  the  rateof  about  1142 
feet  in  a  second;  or  one  mile  in  rather  less  than  five  seconds. 
Some  philosophers  have  estimated  its  velocity  higher,  and  others 
not  so  oigh ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  allow,  that  in  measurementn 
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r  litis  wort,  ezUenie  accuracy  must  be  considered  an  acci- 
(tnUl  ac<(aUltion,  Itial  cannot  be  proved  ;  froni  the  difficulty 
if  bieniuniii^  v«ry  minute  portioiis  uf  time,  and  the  indisiiact 
tatpr^Mion  made  by  very  distant  sountk,  together  with  the 
Uiceriain  presence  of  various  circumstances  by  which  they 
lay  be  niodiBed.  Ail  sounds  move  with  the  ssnie  velocity  ; 
'Ib  gentlest  whisper  moves  over  the  distance  to  which  it  ex- 
inds,  as  rapidly  as  the  report  of  a  cannon  over  the  same  dia- 
A  strong  wind  has  been  supposed  to  retard  the  pro- 
KsH  of  sound  so  much,  that  a  sound  advancing  against  it 
MveU  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  in  a  minute  slower  than  when  it 
it  in  its  favour;  but  experiments  are  wanting  to  decide  thiK 
^aestioii  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  has  been  found,  that  the 
itport  of  a  (ire-arm  is  heard  further,  when  the  mouth  of  the 
"fcce  rs  towards  the  person  who  hears  it,  tlian  when  it  points 
By  other  way.  la  a  grt;at  variety  of  other  cases,  the  undula 
Ion  is  communicated  to  the  air  most  strongly  in  one  direciion. 
B  orator  with  u  good  voice  may  easily  make  himself  heard  at 
ledibtance  uf  one  hundred  feet  in  a  direct  line  before  him ;  but 
B  will  not  be  heard  with  equal  distinctnesa.  at  more  than  the 
'ilance  of  eighty  feet  on  his  right  and  left,  or  of  forty  feet 
mediately  behind  him.  The  situation  of  a  speaker,  and  the 
»pc  of  a  room  best  adapted  to  oratory,  should  therefore  be 
^ulaled  by  these  data. 

t  A  knowledge  of  the  velocity  of  sound  is  obviously  applicable, 
b  certain  cases,  to  the  purpose  of  determining  distances.  If  a 
|i>»et  is  observed  to  fire  a  gun,  aru]  8  seconds  elapse  between 
King  llie  Dash  and  hearing  the  report,  tite  distance  of  that 
leT  is  S  limes  1142  feet,  or  1  mile  l'2tj5  yards;  because  the 
hand  the  report  are  in  realitymodeat  thesBmenioment,and 
P*  niocity  of  tight  is  so  great,  that,  at  any  terrestrial  distance, 
i'but  be  considered  instantaneous.  In  the  same  manner  may 
VHtimated  the  djuianceof  thunder,  by  noticing  the  number  of 
toondalliat  intervene  betweenseeing  the  lightning  and  hear- 
g the  thunder.  Lightniugpasseswilh  such  velocity  throueh  the 
JDOSphere,  as  to  leave  a  vacuum  behind  it,  and  when  the  air 
nt  has  thus  been  nnshed  aside  rushes  together  again,  the  con- 
wsioa  produces  tfie  thunder,  which  instantly  follows  the  flash 
Ihat  the  panicles  of  air  are  hard,  and  capable  of  producing  auoh 
hiound  by  collision,  is  proved  by  the  air-pump,  in.  the  experi- 
ment where,  by  the  bursting  of  a  bladder  covering  an  open 
Iceiver,  a  column  of  air  is  caused  to  fall  upon  the  pump- 
bite  ;  and  indeed  the  report  of  fire-anns  ts  occasioned  only  by 
' )  force  with  which  iho  air,  that  roshei  in  to  fill  the  racmmi 
.  kt  tbo  exit  of  the  cbarge,  strikea  the  bottom  of  tbe 
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Caase  of  en  echo,  ind  of  tbe  cff^t  o^  whiapering  ^alkrica. 

by  some  spontaneoas  sympathy,  wiil,  if  not  at  too  great  a 
distance,  also  begin  to  sound.  Here  the  ^ibrationg  or  pulin- 
tions  of  the  air,  although  they  may  not  be  powerful  enough 
to  effect  the  purpose  at  once,  produce  an  accumulated  motion 
in  the  second  sounding  body,  which  would  not  be  the  case 
unless  the  succiessive  nnpulses  received  by  it  corresponded  to 
its  proper  motion,  in  tliesame  manner  as  those  given  to  the 
pendulum. 

When  the  air,  in  a  state  of  vibration,  strikes  upon  a  solid; 
regular  surface,  it  is  reflected  by  it  in  the  same  state,  at  an 
angle  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  An  ear,  therefore, 
situated  in  the  direction  of  these  reflected  vibrations,  per- 
ceives a  sound  similar  to  the  original  one,  but  apparently  ori- 
ginating in  a  right  line  with  its  last  direction,  at  a  distance 
equal  to  the  reflected  and  incident  course.  These  reflected 
sounds  are  called  echoes:  they  cannot,  on  account  of  the 
great  velocity  of  sound,  be  distinguished  from  the  original 
sounds  within  the  space  of  fifty-five  feet  from  the  reflecting 
surface,  therefore  an  echo  must  always  be  at  that  distance  or 
more  :  when  the  reflecting  surface  is  nearer,  it  is  only  said  to 
increase  the  sound.  As  reflecting  surfaces  produce  various 
differences,  according  to  their  distance,  figure,  and  composi- 
tion, the  effects  of  echoes  are  very  different.  The  sides  of 
hills,  buildings,  rocks,  the  surface  of  water,  are  all  capable  of 
reflecting  sound ;  and  even  thunder  frequently  owes  its  con^* 
tinuity  to  a  reverberation  from  the  clouds.  A  convex  surface 
reflects  sound  indifferently,  a  flat  surface  well ;  and  concave 
surfaces  the  best  of  all,  particularly  when  the  sounding  body 
and  the  ear  are  in  the  direction  of'^the  centre  of  concavity: 
^ence  the  effect  produced  by  whispering  domes  and  whisper- 
ing galleries.  In  an  elliptical  chamber,  if  the  sounding  body 
be  placed  in  one  focus  of  the  ellipse,  an  ear  plaoed  in  the 
other  focus  will  hear  a  much  louder  sound  than  if  in  any  other 
situation.  This  follows  from  the  nature  of  an  ellipse,  com- 
bined with  that  property  of  sound  by  which  its  angle  of  inci- 
dence is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection ;  for  if,  from  any  point 
in  the  circumference  of  an  ellipse,  two  lines  be  drawn  to  the 
foci,  they  will  i^ake  equal  angles  with  the  curve  at  that  point. 
The  whispering  gii41ery  in  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London,  is  a  eood  example  of  this  effect.  A  person  turning 
his  face  towards  the  wall,  on  one  side,  speaki  in  a  low  wWs- 


the  other.    Something  of  the  same  effect  is  observed,  even 
when   two  semi-elliptical  cavities,  like  niches,  ar^  situuled 
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op|H>si te  ei^ch  oljh^r,: without  aDycouDectiag  vidl ;  fu^d  aoundt 
mtcred  iu  the  focu^  of  one  of  them,  may  b.e|;i]i(e^l^eard  in  fhe 
foeut  of  .the  Qtber^  though  very  indistinct  at  .qtbiir  points. 

'' jtl.is  ingenecal  ]^nowD/Vs^}'&,9^r''"^i^K't'/'^^'^^  caverns, 
gfOttoen,  moontaios,  and  ruined  buildingaj  return  ^his  image 
of  sound.    Image,  we  ma^^  call  it;  for  in  every  respect  it  re-. 
ssmbles  the  image  of  a  visible  object  reflected  from  a  polisbed 
surface.    Our  figures  are  often  represented  in  a  mirror,  without 
seeing  them  ourselves,  while  those  standing  on.oiie  side  are 
lloae  sensible  of  the  reflection.    t*o  bfs  ,capabi(e^of  segjngj 
the  reflected  image  of  ourselves,  we.  must  be;  direqtly  m  a  Une  * 
with  (he  image,..  Just  so  it  is  in  an  egho,  we*  must  stand  \n  a. 
line  in  which  the  spund  is  reflected,  or  tl^e  rwetition.y^^ 
be  lost  to  us,  while  it  may,  at  the  same  time,  m  dislinctty. 
beard   by  others  who  stand  at  a  small  distance  ta  oiie  side 
of  us.     I  remember  a  y^ry  extraordinary  echo,  at  a  ruined 
fortress  pear  Liouvain,  in  Flanders,    (f  a  person  'sung,  \\e  9T\\y\ 
beard  his  own  Voice,  without  any  repetition ;   on  thie  cob*' 
Uary,  those  who  stood  at  soi^e  distance,  heard  thp  echo  but. 
Bot  the  voice  i.but  then  they  heard  it  with  surprising  variation, 
lonetimes  louder,  sometimes  softer,  now  more  near,  then-more 
disUnt." 

Ventriloquism,  or  the  art  of  speaking  in  such  a  manner  thai 
the  voice  appears  to  proceed  from  any  place  or  object  at, the 
option  of  the  speaker,  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  consist 
io  the  artful  management  of  an  echo ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
oroducing  by  echo,  the  sam^  spy.nds,  in  any  variety  of  situa- 
tion, seems  an  insurmountable  objection  to  this  explanation. 
It  is  a  more  probable  hypothesis,  that  the  art  of  tne  ventri- 
loquist is  that  of  mimicry,  his  acquirement  of  it  being  facili- 
latad  by  the  natural  antitude  of  the  voice  to  adnait  of  any 
modification,  and  completed  by  degrees,  and  diligent  atten- 
tion to  the  actual  sounds  he  would  imitate.  Ventriloquists 
are  in  the  habit  of  exerting  their  talent  when  not  looked  at, 
01,  when  observed,  they  divert  attention  from  themselves  by 
gesticulation.  It  may  seem  strange  that  so  much  uncertainty 
ihonld  prevail  respecting  the  nature  of  an  art  which  has  occa- 
sionally at  least  been  so  publicly  practised ;  but  it  must  be 
considered,  that  the  possessors  ot  tne  secret  have  in  general 
been  anxious  to  make  it  gainful  of  money  only ;  that  the  very 
(tff  who  have  been  above  this,  have  preferred  the  admiration 
bestowed  on  an  art  supposed  to  be  unacquirable,  to  the  merit 
of  a  disclosure  )vvhich  might  tend  to' place  them  on  a  level  with 
others  ;  and  lastly,  that  scientific  men  have  as  vet '  had  vef^ 
few  opportunities  of  examining  those  who  hay^Qe^n  remark- 
able for  this  description  of  skill. 
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.  On  the  reflezibilitj  of  sound,  depends  the  viiltie  of  the  faear- 
iig-trumpet,  yrhich  consists  of  a  tube,  with  one  of  its  apertures 
'ery  small,  com'paredl  wi^li  the  othet.  The  smaller  aperture 
>8  held  to  the  ear,  the  other  presented  to  the  point  from  which 
the  sound  coiib^s:  The  smaller  aperture  is  only  abotit  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  other  often  four  ittches^  Hence 
the  quantity  of 'motion  in  the  air,  which  at  its  entrance  was 
spread  over  the  large  area,  becomes  concentrated  in  its  pro- 
gress up  the  tube,  which  reflects  the  sound  from  its  sides 
toWi^ds  its  ^Xfs«  The  sound  is  therefore  much  louder,  but 
not  So  distinct;  probably  the  latter  effect  arises  from  the  best 
form  of  the  hearing-trumpet  not  being  understood,  or  the 
wqrLmansliip  niot  well  executed,  and  in  part,  no  doubt,  because 
these  instrun/bnts  cannot  be  made  of  any  substance  which  It 
perfectly  elastic. 

The  speaking-trumpet  is  in  fact  the  same  instrument  as  the 
hearing-trumpet,  applied  only  to  the  purpose  designated  by 
its  name.  The  mouth  is  applied  to  the  smaller  end,  and  its 
effect  is  to  make  its  chief  impression  on  the  air,  (Md  therefore 
to  convey  nedrly  the  whole  of  the  sound,)  in  the  direction  of 
its  axis,  so  that  an  enr  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  will 
hear  the  speaker  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  without  such 
assistance.  .  The  most  approved  form  of  the  hearing  and 
spekking  trumpets,  is  that  of  a  hollow  parabolic  conoid. 


Abstract  OF  Pneumatics.     . 

■  >     ■ ' 

1.  The  air  is  the  fluid  which  we  breathe ;  with  the  tapoiirs 
it  contains,  it  is  called  the  atmosphere. 

2.  The  particles  of  air  are  solid  and  impermealble,  like  those 
of  the  hardest  bodies. 

3.  The  air  is  invisible,  because  of  its  great  transparency ; 
when  unconfined,  it  is  imperceptible  to  the  touch,  because  its 
particles  move  among  eacn  other  with  a  facility  so  great  that 
we  perceive  no  force  to  be  required  in  displaicing  it ;  we  move 
in  it  as  if  it  had  no  pressure  upon  us,  because  its  pressure  is 
id  ev^  direction  the  same. 

;   4.  The  weight  of  air  is  to  that  of  water  ai  832  to  1.  % 

/  5.',The  air  expands  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the 
Weiiure  upon  it ;  it  therefore  becomes  rarer  as  we  ascend  in 
the  atitfb'sphere,  and  at  the  height  of  3}  miles,  a  given  bulk  of 
it  tales  up  twice  the  space  it  would  do  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.     « 
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•.The  «iNpiiiiip''U-A  m«diM«i  4br  mMtaaling^  die  m  outiof 
vMmIs  ;  b^tOie  \hM  sif^imsfikhtL^t  vil  m  eottylelelr  attained 
their  object  as  to  produce  an  iAMlot^  f  abuttni/ or  macd  ydid^ 

'7.  The  rising  of  i^atifriA  'wmttmptna^  h  Mining  ^a^fhe 
pmeare  of  tb^  atiii<itt>heife  beta^  yMhVteiifhotal  one  part  oP 
tK^Huid,  which 'therefore  ^de  ai  thai  fart  ib;  d^  ptwm& 
on  the  other  ftiiH,  tilMhcroetafan^^f  iMMt  suatained  ia  e^t^l 
to  the  colufAn  of  atr  6Mt«lMSii^^it.     '  !     ^  •:  > 'i 

8w  ShcHm,  iinlesa  ed  a{^(ilie4  ai^  (o^  Ateaii'  diapretanri^of 
the  atmosphere,  is  a  nonentity,  and  indiaMlila  of  btHldttcinb 
ifleeta.'"*-         '     •.'-.'■       ■■    '-r.  =•?  ■       :  ''  :.'■ 

9.  The  pressure  Df'Vb^  attttitfifpbere,  Whidi  ia  in  general  !& 
ipbnnds  on  eretjr sqiimH i/MAi  hi 'tuAinv%fiM^  the aaiolie^'but 
18  on  a  middle-sized  person  ISG&tloaiftd^  teas  atone  thnelbatv 
iliodier  i  and  when  tH^|^toiUi%  ivgreateat;  we  fbel  eabilarated 
faihec  than  depreaaed;  '   '  !*  ;  f 

10.  On  the  variable  pressure  Of*  the 'tEtmaaplyevsi,  and  tbv 
^httges  thereby' dccaiipnetfl  is  fi^aiAded^e  utility  of  the  Uto- 
iultf,  by  wbith  iifstrod^nt  the  pfe^lstfre'iaiieai^ed* 

'  II.  The*  best  bin-onleler  iiif  the  eomihoft^  one,  with  a  st^ai^hlf 
tube,  and  short  scale  of  variation  ;  other  kinds,  in  coMrfvpng^ 
Which,  the  extenMon  of  the  ScflAe<yf  va^'lalion  has  been-'chi^y 
unied  at,  are  atf  ttf^  of  leirs  defeett  v^. 

12.  In  observations  for  measurinrr  the  height  of  mointkiki^j 
t  HieHnomefer  mtat  be  i^sed  along  wilb  the  battoa)eler,''in 
0A^T  that  a  due  illowhitce  may  be  made  (br  the  eflbeta  oP  tec^^ 
perature  in  lengthening  or  ihbl'V^nin^  the  column  of  asarenry'^ 
and  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  must  be  at  a 
fixed  distance  from  the  scale,  before  the  height  of  the  mercury 
is  read  off*. 

13.  The  air  may  be  condensed^  or  forced  into  less  compass 
than  it  occupies  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  a  con- 
trivance called  a  condensing  engine. 

14.  When  much  condensed,  the  efforts  of  the  air  to  expand 
are  so  great,  that  it  may  be  employed  as  a  powerful  motive 
force.    On  this  depends  the  properties  of  air-guns. 

15.  An  hygrometer  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  dry 
oess  or  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 

16.  De  Saussure's  hydrometer  is  made  of  clarified  hair:  De 
Lve's,  of  a  slip  of  whalebone  cut  across  the  grain. 

17.  The  depth  of  rain  which  falls  on  the  earth,  is  estimated 
by  the  quantity  which  falls  within  a  small  vessel  called  a  rain* 

18.  The  atrength  of  the  wind  is  measured  by  its  power  to 
•opport  bodies  out  of  the  position  of  equilibrium. 
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19.  The  witidj9  areiUM  coMeq«etice8  i9£;th.e.yariatipnrcon- 
&tantly  taking  place  in  the  deQBtiy^^jafili^.^tmOf^pherei  .-priAfsi- 
pally  oy  Che  action. of  aolarheaft,  •,.    .;  ^  f ;    t    ,. 

20.  In  Britain,  the  most  prevalent  wind  is  the  sonth-Mref  t,  i . 

21.  Variable  winds  are  tuppoied  to  be  the  cbi^f  causses  ;oi 
the  rising  and  fallittg  of  (She  Daromet^r»wbiich»  in  coun tries  npt 
subject  to  them/remaiiui  alaiiost  Ujaiformly  at  the  same  height 

.  .22.  In  deriving^  ftem  the  b«)?onieler».  prognostics  of  thie 
weather,  the  tenaency  of  the.nnei^ury  to  an. upward  or  down- 
ward motion,  inther.tlian;its  absolute  height  ^i  any  time^  is 
chiefly  to  be  regarded. 

23.  When  the  air  reaches  the  ear  in  a  state  of  vibratory 
motion,,  it  occasions  the  seitsation  odouiid*  -  :  ■ 
J  24.  Bodies  whith  fTroduceth^  plearesi  and  strongest  souQdi 
are  in  eeneral  the  most  elastic.     , 

:  26.  The  quality  of  a  sound,  :in  .point  of  .tone,  is  determined 
by  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  vibrations  made  by  tlie 
soimding  body  in  a  gived  time*. 

26«  Sonorous  bodies,  when  sufficiently  near,  cause  etjoh 
other  to  90und,  although  but  one  of  them,  is  struck,  provided 
they  be  in  unison,  or  disposed  to  >ma]i^^  vibrations .  equally 
fjrequent. 

.  27.  An  echo  is  the  reflection  of  a  sound,  and  cannot  be  be^ 
unless  the  original  sound  have  traversed  the  distance  of  abo^t 
UO  feet.  .: 

I  28.  Speaking  and  hearing  trumpets  apt  upon  the  principle 
of  reflecting  towards  their  axes,  and  thereoy  conoeotr^tipg 
the  sound  transmitted  through  them. 
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llYVnOHTATlCS  AND  ftXT>nAVLICS. 

Thd  Bcirnce  of  Hydrostatics  treats  of  the  pressure  and  equili- 
briom  of  fluids  in  general ;  but  it  is  cbiefly  exemptilit^d  by  the 
development  of  (he  mechanical  properties  nf  water,  except- 
ing so  far  as  this  fluid  ia  dependent  for  its  efTecta  upon  it« 
motion.  The  srience  which  teaches  the  laws  of  fluids  in 
motion,  and  the  application  of  fluids  in  that  state  to  Diachines, 
is  called  H^Jraulici.  This  distinction  between  Hydrostatics 
and  Hydraulics,  appears  to  make  two  sciences  of  subjects  too 
intimately  connected  to  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than 
as  iDcludm^  only  different  parts  of  the  same  subject.  We 
have  therefore  classed  them  together,  and  shall  regard  thera 
as  convenient  he«da  for  different  chapters,  on  the  properties 
common  to  non-elaatic  Huidi, 


OF  HYPROSTATICS, 

A  fluid  is  a  body  whoae  particles  yield  to  the  leaat  llfibtt 
of  partial  pressure. 

Fluids  are  of  two  Icinds,  viz.  tlaatic  asd  non-tlattie.  EUa- 
bc  fluidit  are  those  in  the  stale  of  air  or  gas;  their  bulk  vu-iea 
with  the  force  compreasing  them,  and  in  their  other  mechani- 
eai  properties  they  resemble  common  air;  the  general  laws 
relative  to  them  are  therefore  to  be  derived  from  pneumatics. 
Non-irlaslic  fluids,  as  oil,  water,  spirit  of  wine,  are  either 
absolutely  or  wry  neariy  incompressible.  These  are  tbe 
bodits  with  which  hydrostatica  is  chiefly  concerned^ 

The  cause  of  fluidity  has  been  the  subject  of  much  8peca< 
latifin;  one  opinion  is,  that  the  paiticlca  of  fluids  are  spbeti- 
cal,  in  consequence  of  which  configuration  tliey  slide  over  and 
among  each  other  with  prodigious  facility.  Tliix  assumption 
cannot  be  confirmed    by  experiment;    no  microscope  being 

Eowerful  enough  to  shew  the  component  panicles  of  any  fluid; 
ut  it  is  favoured  by  the  proofs  we  have  of  the  numerous 
interslices  of  fluids;  in  water,  for  example,  salt  and  various 
other  bodies  may  be  dissolved  in  cnnsldt^rable  quantity, 
without  cnlnrgtng  its  dimensions.  According  to  this  theory, 
alio,  the  densities  ofdifferent  fluids  are  accounted  for,  by  sup- 
posing tlicir  spherical  particles  lo  be  of  different  sizes,  the 
densest  fluid  having  always  tbe  least  paiticlet;  but  why  tbe 
30.-V01  II.  K 
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E articles  of  varrous  solids  should  assume  a  spherical  figure 
y  the  action  of  fire,  which  fuses  them,  and  some  other  figure 
When  the^e^ bodies  l^opie  sojid  ifi  cooling^  is ^pt, so  easily 
determined.  It  is  therefore  the  opimoh'bf  otn^^s^'ftial  fluidity 
is  simply  the  consequence  of  the  caloric  combined  with 
diSareat  bodies;  the  ottldrie  sotf ounding  llbebfe  particles^  and 
lesyenihb;  tUeiv  cohcfehni  so  mtuA  that  tbev  sliile  v^ry  ensily • 
o^epreaoh  oUier;  wheii^howefrelryLcridooh  caloric  isiab«tvaeied» 
tkut' thie'  attraction  of  cohestco  can  op^ate^  fluids  become 
solid;  Perhaps  this  iheor^  would  be  improved,  if  the  forkper 
w(em-  eonkbinfed  with  it,  nidbtv  thtan  wholly  rejeeled«  Caloric 
it  'bbay  be  sapposed,  ivillimost  ^ml^  lessen  tbe'ailraoijoii  of 
oeMeaiotij  lyetw een  partieles  pofeetly  ispberioal,  bocauae  these 
Imvii^  the  ferwost  points  ef  oontact'^  bodiesi  may  UiaMbro  be 
m^^e  ot  h^i  easily  reodkrdd  floid^  in  prOiportion  as  thelir:|^as* 
tieM  iifkt  more  of  less  iirom  dne.sphetical  figure.;.  /  . 

•'  l^hefghj  thid  partid^S'of  fluids  lia?e  certairily  a.Tory.aioali 
degree  of  cohesion  to  each  othev^.jlet  iiil  not  so  ^maU  but 
that  it  may  in  a  variety  of  instances  be  rendered  visible:  for 
example,  it  is  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  that  prevents  a  drop 
of  water,  placed  genl^^^on,any,dry,surfacje,  from  expanding 
itself;  ana  that  allows  a  vessel  t6  be  filled  above  its  brim 
with  wat^r,  which  could  not  happen  if  water  were  a  per- 
fcoi  fluid.  ■ 

The  Florentine  academicians,  from  the  foUowiPK  fxpeii-p 
BN^t,  inferrM  the:  total  iteompressirbility  of  wt^ter^r  jkej 
took  a  gpobe  of  goM,.  which  waathe  l^aat  porous.  Qf:aay,i|K>djr 
atflliirt  time  known,  and  haYinff  filled it  wttbtwater,  ibey  olpf^ 
lO^vAJ-  They  then  subjeoted?  the  globe  to  a  ^ai  Qompreps|vo 
fbtoe^ which  pressed  Ae  walir  thtoegh  rts  porea^  «(Bd  caW^.^  it 
lOifiirm  like  a  dewalltovqt  itsraiirCacb^  beforo^ny  indent  cpuU 
Utnede  in  it.  Ai  e  bellow 'Spbeve.  base  greater :eaiF«6U]f 
than  any -other  form  whatever  under  thi  talilf^  9!urfa9a« .  tbf 
smMloinicians  so  ppoa^dythttt. the  compressive  power  wbic^  fraa 
OMiUd  to  the  globe^  ndust  ekbcr  forte  thie  particles  of.  the  &wi4 
blostr ' toretber,  or  dme  toem.  tbfough  the  metal, bofore  Uie 
fglobiBi  yielded  in  the  slightesi  ddgree  to  compressiion.  V^iw 
ffoiptct^o  its  precise  objeoUtbereforOi  this,  fai&ous  expen^^oiien^ 

Willi 

|dobo    ^  .  ,  ^ 

4Med  jnto  its  porea^  but  tbey  oelftainl^  provedibe  piUrfpiie 

jpient^nttfi  of  the  patilclea  that  codd  be  foaroed  tbrowi^  ap 

^4msi9«  a  ileflal  a»gold«  •The  infereM^  .drawa  by  tba  j^lprefQ- 

tlioa  MaMrined  undontradictad  by  any  e;iporiment»  tiU  about 

4Mtt- 'fvfaen  Cilotai  ettabiiabfsd  eooto  eOeoluaioQa/  wbioli 
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abowtd  it  was  not  to  be  accepted  without  limitation.  WitfattaeJ  ■ 

barometer  nt  29},  and  the  Ihermotneter  aA  uO,  he  decluet  tfae  ■  ■ 

folloHting  to  be  tha  results  be  obtained :                                      1  I 

Gomprenion  ofspiritof  win«<<>>  66  parts  in  a  rniUiom  n 
0)loroliru>..<..  4S         ditto.                      i 

Raio-water 46        ditto.                      '  ',■ 

Sea-naler 40         ditto.                    ')  ■ 

J'                          Alerearjr* 3         ditto.  I 

..fliasQ  resDlla  be  obtaioed  in  tbe   ToDowine  hntaner:    He)  4 

iaok  a  glass  tube,  about  two  feet  long,  uitti  a  oall  at  one  «tii),  ' 
of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  is  diameter;    be  filtotl  tbs  bait,  and' 

part  of  the  lube,  with  water  which  had  previously  been  dc-  j 

prived  of  air  aa  much  as  possible;   be  tneit  placed  it  titKlei<:  1 

tba  receiver  of  an  air-pamp,  and  removed  from  it  the  preBsure*  I 

of  tbe  atmosphere;  under  this  treatment  ho  observed  that  the'  ■ 

water  cute  a  little  way  in  tbe  tube.     On  the  contrary,  whear  I 

he  placed  the  apparatus  upvn  a  condensing  engine^  and  by'  I 

condcnaing  the  air  in  the  receiver,  increased   the  preesortf  I 

trpdn  (ho  water,  he  observed  that  the  wafer  descended  a  littltf  I 

wajr  in  the  tube.    In  this  manner  he  found  that  water  expandett  ■ 

one  part  in  21740  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmospbera  waV  ■ 

Ktooved,  and  submitted  to  a  compression  of  oae  part  in  10870  I 

OOdflr  tbe  weight  of  n  douhl"  nlnir>nphere.     He  also  obaerveii  ■ 

that  water  posseased  the  remarkable  property  of  bein;;  xnonl  I 

compressible  in  winter  than  in  summer;  contrary  to  the  effect  I 

oo  apitit  of  wine  and  oiJ  of  olives.     Lest  it  might  be  supposed  I 

dial  the  compress! btlity  thus   discovered  might  be  oWinf;  to  ■ 

•if  lodged  within  the  fluids  employed,  a  (Quantity  of  water  I 

vn  oaaKed  to  imbibe  more  air  than  it  contoined  in  a  preced*  I 

ing  trial;    but  its  compressibility  was  not  increased.     Thesff  I 
experiments,  although  npon  the  whole  so  apparently  dectsivi(.l 

of  tbe  queilions  they  were  inslituttd  to  determine,  are  yek  I 

not  to  be  received  without  some  clintion;  and  in  parlicuUr;  I 

tbo  remark,  that  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  so  compressible  I 

ft  Bnid  as  air,  did  not  render  water  more  comprcaaible  than  I 

before,  is  rather  ataggering,  and  is  calcutnted  to  throw  lid  I 

teil  of  doubt  over  ell  tbe  rest.     It  rsmnina  therefore  for  futnra  I 

tttTMligtitlon  to  fix  tbe  jndg;iBent  of  philosophers  on  ibis  aob'  I 

jeet)  in  the  mean  lime,  even  (rrantint;  all  tne  compre^ilnlity  I 

tint  bns  been  contended  for,  ibc  quantity  of  it  is  boo  amafl  I 

to  be  noticed  in  practice.                                                                     ■  I 

Persons  nt  Ma  frenuently  try  en  eitperilD«nt„  wbiflll  prorea>  I 

in  a  srcat  degree,  tfie  iocompretsibility  of  water.     Uaving  I 

ooriied  a  bottle  containing  only  air,  and  iherefore  called  empty,  I 
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thc^r  iie  ii  ro))e  to  it^  and  siiik  it  to  a  ooniiderable  depth  by  a 
sofflcieiit  weight;  on  pulling  iip  the  bottle^  they  generally^ 
find  it  either  broken,  or  the  cork  fbrced  in:  but  on  sinking, 
to  the  same  or  even  any  greater  depth,  a  bottle  filled  witn 
water,  they  find  it,  when  drawn:  up,  to  be  uninjured,  becaiiae 
the  water  resists  compression, .  and  therefore  supports  tbe 
bottle;  which  support,  under  the  pressnieat  a  great  depths 
the  air  cannot  supply. 

Fluids,  as  well  as  solids,  press  downwards,  by  gravitation, 
according  to  their  quantities  of  matter,  endeavouring  always 
to  attain  the  lowest  place  poesibley  or  place  near^t  tbe  centre 
of  tht  earth;  but : they  have  this. pecaliafity,  that  tkey  pnsss 
in  every  direction  alike,  in  proportion  to  theic  perpendicnlar 
height,  and  not  their  quantity.  If  one. end  of  i  glass,  tube  be 
stopped  with  the  finger,  and  the  other  be^tmraeraed  in  water, 
the  air -confined  in  the  tube  will  prevent  the  water  fvomrising 
far;  but  if  the  fingeribe:WithdFa#n. from  the  upper  aid, .  the 
winter,  by  its  upward  pressure,'  will! drive  out  ot.it  a  portiow 
of  air,  and.  rise  in  it  to  the-same  level,. as '^n  the  vetoel:  and 
this  effect  of  rising  to  its  lievel  wiU  take  place  whether  the 
tube  he  held  ptrpendtcubrly  or  aslant,  or  although  the 
iiaunersed  part  had  ever  so  knany  convolntionsi"  It  is  froaa' 
this  property  of  pressing  in  enrery  direction,  -  that  the  sides 
of  ^vessels  containing  fluids,  although  at  rest,  must  be  made 
litrosg  &kc  the  bottom;  or  if  Any  difference  be  made,  it  mnat 
be  gradual  towards  the  to^;  because  the  pressure  diminishen 
wit&  the.  diminution  o£  the  column  euotained*'  j 

•  iThe  opwdrd'  pnsssure  bf  fiuidsmay  be  proved*  in.  n-irery^ 
ssitisf^ctory  manner,  by. the  foUoWing :  experiment :  TaKotar 
leisel  AB,  (fig..  1,  pl..L) .suppose it .tb  be  a  glalss. jar,  that! thist 
etperiment  may  be  seen  .more  agreeably,  ind  pour  into  it  n 
quantity. of  water.  Place  a  glass  tube  KL^  iaboot  tbe'gainfli 
Jbi^th  as  the  lar,  or  a  little  longer,  npon  Oibtess  plate,  tbnt 
dianieter  of  which  should  be  rather  ^morfe  than  that  ofitli» 
tube.  The  plate  and  the  bottom  of  the  tdbe  must  hei  ground 
yMj  true,  like  the  receivers  and  plates  ua^d  in  pnieumatiMA' 
eapisrimdnts;  so  that  water  might  be  tetaibed  in  the  tabei'  if 
bud  down  upon  the  plate  by  a  slight  pressure  to  prevjentittf 
nmoval.  Fix  a  string  t  W,  to  the  centre  of  the  plaie^  andlat 
tUotopiof  the  tube  make;use  of  thi^  strihg,/ to  hold.theplntn 
tftx .  iU  Jbottom.  In  thia  state  immerse  the  tube  and  plato  ai|, 
Ae  jar.of  water,  AB,  till  the  plate  it  below  tbe  surface  of 'tfw 
water  at  least  about  ten  times  its.  thickness^  While  i(till 
Imlding  the  tube  with  one  hand,  let  go  tbet  string  W,  when  it 
ffifl.  b6  fonnd  that  the^  plate  will  not  fkll.  off,  because  it  in 
9^ffforM^  by  the  upaii^d  pressure. off  the  water;  itbioli.Jinn 


only  access  to  one  side  of  it.  The  npward  pressure  upon  the 
'  plate,  is  produced  by  the  pressnie  of  the  column  of  water 
tarrounding  the  tube  above  the  level  of  the  plate;  it  there- 
fore jncressei  with  the  depth  to  which  the  lube  is  pushed 
down.  On  pouring  water  into  the  tabe,  the  plate  will  be 
■cparated,  and  sink  to  the  bottom.  If  the  plate  were  of  the 
nin«  weight  as  an  equal  buitt  of  water,  the  water  required  to 
separate  it,  if  not  poured  in  bo  as  to  act  by  its  velocity,  miist 
be  Buflicient  to  attain  the  same  height  in  the  tube  as  in  the 
jnr  AB;  but  as  the  plate  is  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  a  quantity  of  water  less  by  this  excess,  will  suffice. 
If  lead,  gold,  or  any  metal  heavier  than  brass,  be  used,  it  will 
require  to  be  sunk  further,  before  it  is  supported  ;  and  lighter 
bodies  will  not  require  to  be  sunk  so  far. 

To  the  preceding  eipertment,  which  exhibits  the  hydro- 
statical  method  of  causing  metals  to  swim,  may  be  added 
snotbcr.  in  which  wood  and  other  bodies  lighter  than  water 
refuse  to  ewim.  Take  two  pieces  of  wood,  planed  so  perfectly 
flat,  that  when  put  together  no  water  can  get  between  then); 
cement  cue  of  them  to  the  bottom  of  a  jar,  or  any  vessel 
capable  of  holding  water;  place  the  other  piece  upon  the  one 
thus  cemented  down,  the  two  flat  faces  being  of  course  in 
contact.  Press  upon  the  upper  piece  witli  a  stick,  to  preveiit 
its  moving  while  the  vessel  18  filled  with  water,  after  which. 
the  stick  being  withdrawn,  the  loose  piece  of  wood  will  re- 
anin  in  its  situation,  as  steadily  as  the  piece  cemented  doWn. 
because  it  is  pressed  by  the  weight  of  alt  the  water  over  it ; 
but  if  it  be  raised,  however  little,  at  one  edge,  some  water  will 
tJien  get  under  it,  which  being  acted  upon  by  the  water  above, 
will  immediately  press  it  upwards,  and  from  its  lightness  it 
will  apeedily  reacii  the  surface.  From  the  tljfficutty  of  mak- 
ing two  aurlacea  of  wood  imptrrvious  to  water,  the  experiment 
■hewing  this  effact  of  fluids,  is  usually  conducted  rather  difler- 
ently.  A  flat  brass  plate  is  cemented  to  the  bottom  of  th«  jar. 
or  vessel  to  contain  the  water,  and  a  similar  brass  plate,  to 
place  upon  it.  haa  a  lump  of  cork  cemented  to  its  back,  so  as  to 
nnlce  the  brass  and  cork  together  not  heavier  than  most  kinds 
of  wood,  or  at  mott  not  so  neavy  as  to  prevent  it  from  swim- 
■ling,  if  laid  upon  the  surface  of  water. 

A  due  consideration  of  the  equal  pressure  of  Hnidi,  explains 
t  variety  ofeffects  which  appear  lo  be  very  extraordinary  to  the 
TOunc  inquirer.  For  example,  this  general  pronositian,  which 
u  of  Uic  most  extensive  application,  may  be  deaiiced :  that  the 
pnmtre  of  a  homo^inus  /laiil,  upon  anif  given  portion  of  the 
interior  of'  a  vettel  containing  it,  is  rt/ual  lo  the  foeigAt  of  c 


I 


vf  that  Jtuid,  which  hat  the  gipen  portion  in  ^uettion 
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Mf  :fM$€»  wd  ike  urikinl  extension  ^ftlu fluid  abm^e  it,  for  4is 
fiilituie.  By.  this  ittio  it  apf^earsi  thai  aQtie  but  a  vessel  ofeaiial 
breadth  in  every  hocizontat  line,  CAnliave  neither  more  nor  leas 
ttA^i  the  whole  weight  of  ita  AuH  ^onteaita  preaslng  upon  ila 
bo^in.  Ifa  jreasel  RS,  ^»  2,:pl.  I»  in-tbe  form  of  a  truncated 
Cf/i^,  with  ita'  bottom  at  ifta  aaoiaUer  end,  contain  water,  tbo 
homontal  bottom  of  the  veaael  auatniDa  no  more  weight  than 
tklU  pf  a  colamn  of  fluid  equal  to  ita  ariaa,  and  in  beignt  e^ual 
iq  tb^  depth  of  the  iaid;  tiie  column  auatained  by  tbebgltom 
of^ancbf.a . vessel  aa  •  repreaented  in  the  figure,  i^  therefore  no 
.  nper^  than  what  .would  presa  upon  the  bottom  of  a  vesac^T, 
i$g*>9iL:tbe  perpendicular  height  of  the  water  in  each  vesfiel 
bjaing  tb^e  aame.  Thia  lule  holda,  whatever  may  be  the  dijfier- 
ence  netween  such  a  column  and  the  remaining  contents  of  the 
veaael.  But  auppose'  tb^  figure  of  the  veaael  to  he  rev^reed,  as 
:  in  fig.  4,  the  pr^aauiie  on  the  bottom  CD,  is  aa  great  as  if  Mte 
Vj98ael  were  to  the  top  of  the  aame  diameter,  and  therefore  ^ual 
•to  the  capacity  CDEF.  marked  out  by  the  dotted  lines,  Theae 
.  maxims,  th^  novice  generally  finds  itdiffieult  to  undeE$tai[Hl, 
becauae  they  appear  contradictory,  and  the  latter  seema  like 
aeaerting  that  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  beajra  aaore  ihan  the  acjtyal 
weight  of  ita  contenta;  vet  they  admit  of  incootrovertiMe 
proofp  and  the  rigiht  understanding  of  them  is  essenlial  to, a 
.iknowledge  of  hydrostaitiisa*  They  wiU  be  best  understood  yi 
conjunction  with  the  explanation  of  what  is  called  the  hydrv- 
atatical  paradox,  viz.  that  a  quantity  of  fluid*  however  small, 
a^ay  be  mad^e  to  cottoterpoiae  a  Quantity,  however  large,  Tjo 
c<Haprehend  this,  let  us  in  thei  first  place  auppose  we  have  la 
veaael  in  the  form. repreaented  by  &a.  5^  of  equal  capacity  hi 
every  part;  on  pparing  a  quantity  oi  water  into  pne  limb,  the 
water  will  ris^^in  the  other,  and  when  left  ufidisturbed^  will 
aubaide  at  aneoual  height  in  both.  In  this  there  is  npthi^^g 
esitraordinary ;  tnere  is  notiung.  even  iq  vulgiir  estimation,  (o 
hmder  the  equality  :0f  the  columns,  and  equal  columns  mu^t 
balance  each  other.  Xbe  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  quu- 
,Uty  of  fluid  pLttaiaa  and  rests  at  the  loweatplace  pqssibjef  JU^}s 
poold  not  be  tb^  case,  if  a  vessel  thua  uniiprm  in  its.C9p(EM^JUr» 
.hid  .qoi lan i ctqual !«)eight  in  each  limb,;  Andean  equal  waigRt 
in  each  limb  makes  the  level  in  bi^th  Imbaithe  same,  ^t 
takie  apoibefi^iefia^li*  auch  aa  repnsented '  t^  ifig*  &t  ni^er  one 
JiiiA,  JtfK'  hiVi^xy  ^oMdl'compared  with  the  ^thiai-j  S.1V,y^^ 
HOaiing  water  into,  either  lube,  it  naea  in:ld|e  oppqsite  pncc^f^ 
.on  being  allowed  to  rest,  it  remaina^^t-tbfj^ne  height  jvp'^' 
,bfOad  aa  in  the  narrow  aide ;  thfecefova  the  wa^e^  in  the  ai, 
.«tube  HO^  balances  the  column  oont^in^d.in  tbelarseo^e:  ,i 
tb%WBy  leault  would  be  obtaimd««rWer«irirei;^\Ae  dii^M^^ 
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af  the  two  capacities.  Had  the  aioaU  limb  befen  inclined  in  the 
position  OV,  the  quantity  of  water  in  it  would  hate  been 
greater^  because  longer,  but  still  each  column  would  baye  had 
tlie  same  level.  It  i^  in  this  way  that  water  always  rises  to  i|s 
level.  Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  with  the  vessel  fig.  6,  the 
centre  of  gravity  attains  the  lowest  place  possible;  but  this 
could  not  happen,  if  the  water  in  the  large  limb  pressed  that 
in  the  other  higher  than  itself.  Suppose  the  area  of  the  column 
in  the  limb  NO,  to  be  one  square  inch,  and  the  area  of  the 
other  60  square  inches,  then  if  the  water  in  the  limb  ST  were 
raised  one  inch,  as-  by  the  pressure  of  a  piston,  that  in  the 
other  would  be  depressed  60  inches,  and  vice  versa,  Tbis  is  a 
proof  tliat  the  momentum  of  the  water  in  each  limb  is  the 
same;  and  bodies  having  equal  momenta,  however  unequal 
their  quantities  of  matter,  must  balance  each  other.  Wb^n  a 
solid  body  is  impressed,  the  force  must  be  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  whole  momentum  of  the  body,  or  it  will  not  move ;  but 
that  3uch  is  not  the  case  with  a  fluid,  a  variety  of  familiar  in- 
stances might  be  adduced  to  prove;  Tor  example,  when  a  but- 
ler taps  a  barrel,  the  force  which  he  requires  is  not  what  would 
be  necessary  to  push  out  of  the  way  a  solid  body  equal  in 
weight  to  the  contents  of  the  barrel,  but  only  so  much  as  would 
be  necessary  to  move  a  body  equal  to  a  column  of  water,  of 
the  diameter  of  tlie  cork,  and  extending  to  the  top  of  the  fluid. 
If  the  force  be  equal  to  this,  it  is  enough,  and  difTuses  itself 
through  the  whole  fluid.  Considering  the  subject  in  this  point 
of  view,  it  must  be  evident,  that  the  pressure  at  e,  is  no  more 
than  what  it  would  be  if  t)ie  limb  ST  were  of  the  same  size  as 
NO,  the  whole  of  the  fluid,  except  at  the  open  part,  being 
supported  by  the  bottom;  therefore  the  effect  must  be  the 
same  as  if  the  diameters  of  the  columns  of  the  water  w^e ' 
equal,  and  they  will  necessarily  have  the  same  level.  The  pres- 
sure of  fluids  in  this  way  may  be  she^vn  in  a  variety  of  forms. 
For  example,  to  a  cylindrical  vessel  FG,  fig*  7,  plate  I,  fix  a 
piston  L,  which  may  be  a  circular  piece  otwood  covered  on 
the  edge  with  leather,  to  make  it  water-tieht.  In  the  centre, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  niston,  fix  a  tube  LM,  which  must 
pass  tnrough  the  piston.  Now  fill  the  vessel  FG  with  water, 
upon  which  place  the  piston  with  the  tube.  Then  if  the  pis- 
ton be  loaded  with  any  weight,  for  example,  with  one  pound, 
the  water  in  the  vessel  will  be  depressed,  but  it  will  at  the 
same  instant  rise  in  the  tube,  suppose  to  U.  If  the  piston 
be  loaded  with  another  pound,  the  water  in  the  small  tube 
will  rise  still  higher,  as  to  M,  and  every  addition  of  weight 
will  produce  a  proportionate  effect.  Here  it. is  evident  .that 
e  few  gir^iis  of  water. eustgjn  m  fOAieh  gfk  ,tl^.  wfMfsl^  pf  ^ 
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column  of  water,  whose  base  i«  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
Teasel  FG«  and  its  height  equal  to  that  ih  the  tube.  Thus  the 
column  LH«  produces  a  pres^re  in  the  water  contained  in  the 
vessel,  equal  to  what  would  have  been  produced  by  the  column 
acbd;  and  as  this  pressure  is  exerted  every  way  equally,  the 
piston  will  be  pressed  upwards  with  a  force  corresponding  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  equal  to  the  bulk  of  a  r  6  J,  consequently 
if  acbd  would  weigh  a  pound,  LH  will  sustain  a  pound  :  at 
least  such  is  the  estimate  in  theory,  and  the  only  deviation 
from  it  in  practice  ia  occasioned  by  friction. 

When  a  machine  is  constructeq  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  that  the  pressure  of 
fluids  is  as  their  perpendicular  heights,  arid  that  a  quantity, 
however  small,  may  be  made  to  support  a  weight,  or  another 
quantity,  however  large,  it  is  generally  made  in  the  form  oi 
what  is  called  the  hydrostatical  bellows.    This  machine   i( 
represented  by  fig.  8 ;  it  consists  of  two  circular  boards,  sup 
pose  about  twenty  inches  in  diameter;  these  boards  are  con 
nected  by  means  of  strong  leather,  which  entirely  surrounds 
them,  and  permits  them  to  open  and  close  like  a  pair  ot 
common  bellows,  with  this  difference,  that  they  open  equally 
all  round,  and  therefore  the  boards  always  remain  parallel 
to  one  another.    The  leather,  at  its  junctures;  is  well  secured, 
and  the  whoie  machine  is  water-tight.     In  the  upper  board 
is  fixed  a  pipe  W,  communicating  with  the  interior,  and 
reaching  above  to  a  considerable  height,  suppose  five  feet. 
Through  this  pipe  let  some  water  be  poured  into  the  bellows, 
and  the  upper  board  will  be  observed  to  rise  a  little ;  place 
a  weight  of  100  pounds  upon  it,  pour  in  more  water,  and  it 
will  be  found  no  obstruction  to  its  rising  further ;  increase 
the  weight  to  300  pounds,  and  the  pressure  of  the  watet*  in 
the  tube  will  overbalance  the  whole ;    add  water,   till   the 
leathers  are  at  their  utmost  extension ;  the  water  will  then 
fill  in  the  tube,  and  the  upper  board  cannot  be  depressed,  nor 
the  water  forced  out  of  the  small  tube,  until  the  pressure  upon 
it  is  more  than  that  of  a  column  of  water,  whose  dianietsr  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  interior  of  the  bellows/  and  its  height 
edual  to  that  in  the  tube ;  by  increasing  therefore  the  length 
or  the  tube,  a  most  enormous  weight  might  be  raised  by 
the  nressure  of  a  few  ounces  of  water.    The  effect  appears 
wonaerful,  and  disproportionate  to  the  cause ;  to  the  cause 
we  must  therefore  now  advert.    In  reference  to  figs.  5  and  6, 
it  has  been  shewn,  that  both  equal  and  unequal  columns 
of  water,  by  the  regular  law  of  gravitation,  must  balimce 
Mch  other ;  ahd  that  therefore,  in  such  vessels,  the  water  at« 
taint  the  tame  level  inreach  limb:  the  admission  of  the  reaioikit 
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proving  this,  is  all  thi^t  is  necessary  to  the  explanation  of  the 
effects  6f  the  bellows.  Suppose  a  hole  to  be  made  in  any  part 
o(  the  upper  board,  as  at  /,  and  another  tube  to  be  inserted 
there ;  the  water  would  certainly  rise,  as  in  the  vessels  figs.  5 
and  6,  to  the  same  level  in  them  both,  and  supposing  the  board 
to  be  filled  with  tubes,  the  water  would  attain  the  same  level 
in  them  all,  because  any  two  pipes  would  in  fact  form  a  vessel 
like  fig.  5  or  6,  according  as  the  tubes  were  equal  or  unequal. 
Suppose  a  hole  aty,  to  be  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  interior  of 
the  tube,  and  fitted  with  a  piston ;  then  if  the  tube  contained 
two  ounces  of  water,  the  piston  would  sustain  a  weight  of  two 
ounces,  without  being  depressed.  If  the  area  of  the  hole  were 
twice  that  of  the  bore  of  the  tube,  two  ounces  in  the  tube  would 
sustain  four  ounces  on  the  piston.  In  this  manner,  every  part 
equal  to  the  bore  of  the  tube  is  pressed  upwards  with  a  force 
equal  to  the  weieht  of  fluid  in  the  tube.  Hence  if  the  propor- 
tion subsisting  between  the  area  of  the  interior  of  the  tube 
and  that  of  the  bellows  be  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  water 
in  the  tube,  the  product  will  express  the  force  with  which  the 
boards  are  separated.  Thus  suppose  the  area  of  the  board  to 
be  300  inches,  and  that  of  the  tube  to  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
they  will  be  to  one  another  as  1200  to  1,  and  supposing  the 
tube  to  be  long  enough  to  contain  4  ounces  of  water,  1200  x 
4=4800  ounces,  or  300  pounds,  for  the  weight  which  four 
ounces  of  water  will  support  when  thus  applied  1 

It  will  probably  be  understood,  that  an  equal  bulk  of  any 
fluid  denser  than  water,  such  as  mercury,  would  with  this  ma- 
chine produce  a  greater  effect ;  and  any  rare  fluid,  such  as 
spirit  of  wine,  not  so  great  an  effect. 

A  roan,  standing  upon  the  upper  board  of  the  hydrostatic 
bellows,  may,  by  blowing  into  the  tube,  condense  the  air  suf- 
ficiently to  raise  himself  up,  and  by  having  a  stop-cock  near 
the  top  of  the  tube,  to  prevent  the  egress  ofthe  air  thus  forced 
in,  he  will  continue  to  be  supported  as  long  as  he  may  chuse. 

On  the  disposition  of  water  to  press  upwards  to  the  level  of 
its  source,  depends  the  existence  of  springs,  which  always 
originate  in  higher  situations  than  those  in  which  they  are 
found.  Of  this  property,  the  ancients  appear  not  to  have  been 
aware.  When  tney  had  water  to  convey  from  one  hill  to  ano- 
ther, as  from  P  to  Y,  fig.  9,  though  Y  is  lower  than  P,  they 
were  at  the  expense  of  constructing  an  immense  aqueduct  to 
cross  the  valley  in  a  right  line  from  the  source,  without  re- 
flecting how  commodioQsIy  the  same  object  might  be  effected 
by  a  pipe  conveyed  in  the  direction  mno,  either  to  the  hill  Y^ 
or  to  another  still  more  distant,  if  not  higher  thai)  P,  by  a  con- 
tiftumtion  of  the  pipe. 

30.— Vol.  ir  L 
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The  pressure  of  water  being  as  its  perpendicular  height^  it 
becomes  necessary  to  guard  agarnst  its  offsets  in  the  con 
8truction  of  canals  and  other  reservoirs ;  for  when  a  column  of 
wnter  insinuates  itself  under  a  bank,  if  its  upward  pressure  ex- 
ceed the  resistance  of  the  weight  upon  it,  which  might  fre- 

.({iiently  happen,  the  bank  will  be  destroyed.     Such  accidents 
sooietimes  occur,  and  appear  like  the  effects  of  gunpowder ; 

.  tliey  ^re  guarded  against  by  lining  the  bottoms  of  the  reservoir 
u  iih  clay,  or  some  material  impervious  to  water. 


Of  Specific  Gravities. 

The  expression  "specific  gravity,"  is  of  frequent  recurreiice 
ill  scieutific  works;  the  expHanation  of  it,  and  the  method  o( 
determining  the  S:pecific  gravity  of  any  body,  forms  an  im- 
portant branch  of  hydrostatics. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  simply  the  expression  of  its 
weight,  when  compared  with  an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  water. 
For  example,  the  specific  gravity  of  gold  is  to  the  specific  irra- 
vity  of  wnter  as  19  to  1 ;  the  meaning  o-f  which  is,  tiint  a  given 
magnitude  of  gold,  for  example  a  cubic  inch,  will  weigh  19 
times  as  much  as  the  water  Uiat  could  be  contained  in  a  ves- 
sel, the  capacity  of  which  is  precisely  equal  to  one  cubic  inch. 
It  has  generally  been  agreed  to  reckon  the  specific  gravity  of 
water  at  unity,  or  I,  which  may  be  considered  as  one  ounce, 
one  pound,  or  any  other  quantity  once  told,  as  it  is  in  all  cases 
an  equal  bulk  of  the  diiferent  body  that  is  to  be  compared  with 
it ;  when,  therefore,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  is  less  than 
that  of  water,  it  is  usually  denoted  by  a  d^ecimaU  to  shew  bow 
many  parts  of  a  thousand  it  amounts  to;  thus  if  the  specific 
gravity  of  water  be  1,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  corkwood  be 
.240,  it  signifies  that  if  any  quantity  ^of  water  were  divided 
into  1000  parts,  an  equal  bulk  of  corkwood,  if  weighed  in  the 
air,  will  balance  240  of  such  parts. 

The  specific  gravities  of  bodies  might  be  obtained  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  weight  of  eoual  n(>agnitudes  of  aoy  ho- 
mogeneous fluid  as  properly  as  with  water;  but  us  every  dif- 
ference in  the  density  of  the  fluid  would  give  different  results, 
and  as  it  is  a  source  of  great  coavenience  to  have  a  common 
standard  of  reference;  as  also  water  can  be  obtained  in.every 
country,' and  when  distilled,  is  «very-where  of  the  sameape- 
.  cifio  gravity,  at  equal  temperatures^  no  fluid  is  better  <^t1c«- 
lated  to  an^ver  the  purpose  designed.  Bain*water  is  ^l^mast 
equally  pure,  and  will  therefore  answer  aljaoat'^qi)^ll}r^,W|^l 
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4B  distilled  water,  for  taking  specific  gravities,  especiStUy  if 
collected  in  the  country. 

When  a  solid  body  is  wholly  immersed  in  a  fluid,  as  the 
fluid  presses  upon  and  touches  at  every  point,  it  is  evident  that 
the  quantity  ot  fluid  displaced,  must  oe  precisely  equal  to  the 
bulk  of  the  body  immersed  in  it :  consequently  it  follows  that 
the  greater  the  density  of  the  body,  that  is,  the  greater  its 
weight  for  its  bulk,  the  less  will  be  the  quantity  of  fluid  which 
any  given  weight  of  it  can  displace.  This  may  easily  be  proved, 
by  filling  a  basin  or  any  other  vessel  to  tlie  brim  with  water, 
wetting  the  edge  of  the  baeia,  that  the  water  may  not  fill  it 
above  its  brim ;  then,  on  putting  any  insoluble  body  into  the 
water,  it  wi4i  be  found  that  the  quantity  of  water  driven 
over,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  balk  immersed ;  hence  if  the 
body  sink,  tbe  water  displaced  is  equalto  its  whole  1>ulk; 
if  it  swim,  the  water  displaced  is  equal  only  to  the  bulk  of 
so  much  otf  it  as  remains  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  basin. 

When  a  body  sinks  in  a  fluid,  of  its  own  accord,  it  is  because 
of  its  being  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  that  fluid  ;  in  con- 
se^ueijce  of  which  it  overcomes  the  upward  preesu re  by  which 
it  IS  opposed ;  this  upward  pressure  supposing  tbe  fluid  to  be 
water,  is  equal  only  to  its  Dulk  of  that  fluid,  aad  therefore, 
after  deducting  the  weight  of  its  bulk  of  ^ater,  the  remainder 
is  the  force  with  whicli  it  sinks.  Thus  if  the  weight  of  a  body 
be  three  ounces,  and  the  weight  of  its  bulk  of  water  be  ■  one 
ounce,  it  will  sink  in  water  with  a  weight  of  two  ounces.  This 
accoiiBts  for  the  difierent  degrees  of  rapidity  with  which  dif- 
ferent bodies  sink.  It  is  obvious  that  tlit  cause  why  bodiei 
swim  in  fluids,  must  be  the  converse  of  that  which  causes  them 
lo  sink,  vis.  they  are  lighter  than  an  eq«al  bulk  of  the  fluid ; 
and  the  force  which  is  required  to  sink  a  swimming  body,  must 
ia  all  cases  be  such  as  to  make  it  press  upon  the  water,  so  as 
to  be  rather  more  than  an  equipoise  for  its  bulk  of  that  fluid. 
if  a  body  be  just  equal  to  its  weight  of  any  flaidi  it  wiU  remain 
«t  rest  in  any  part  of  the  fluid. 

Ff om  the  verified  remark  made  above,  that  the  force  with 
which  a  body  sinks  in  water  is  less  than  what  it  weighs  in  tbe 
open  air  by  the  weisbt  of  its  bulk  of  water,  this  hydrosutical 
aauom  ia  plaiBljr  de  jocible,  thai  ecerj^  body  immersed  in  ^wdUr, 
mr  m^  ^iker  jfiuid,  iMsJutt  so  mmchof'its  toeigkt,  as  equals  the 
wesglu  of  m  eqmd  bulk  ef  the  water  or  other  ^uid.  A  know- 
bdee  or  this  truth  often  ^renders  the  oost  admirable  assisrtance, 
in  detadiBg  the  idewtity  of  sobstanoes,  wfaeA  all  other  oharac- 
tariaiiosy  that  can  be  conveniancly^fesorlefi^  to,  ppote  ineftec- 
tMlf '(4  4iii8>a  memofaMb  6xaf«|rie'aiii  MilstMitionjJimihedi- 
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ately  resulted  from  its  first  discovery,  which  happened  in  the 
following  manner.  * 

Hiero«  king  of  Syracuse,  who  flourished  about  200  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  employed  an  artist  to  make  him 
a  regal  crown  of  gold,  and  furnished  a  sufficient  auantity 
of  pure  metal  for  that  purpose.  When  the  crown  was  nnished, 
its  weight  was  found  to  equal  that  of  the  gold  delivered  for 
it,  yet  the  king  suspected  an  adulteration.  He  applied  to  the 
celebrated  Archimedes  for  the  means  of  detecting  the  amount 
of  the  fraud  ;  this  philosopher  could  not  for  some  time  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  but  at  length  an  accidental 
observation  which  he  made,  reminded  him  of  the  means  he 
might  employ.  When  stepping  one  day  into  abath,  he  took 
notice  that  the  water  rose  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  his 
body  immersed  in  it;  and  immediately  reflecting  that  a- body 
of  equal  bulk  with  himself  would  raise  the  water  in  the  same 
degree,  thoush  a  body  of  equal  weight,  but  not  of  ecj^ual  bulk, 
would  not  raise  it  so  much,  he  became  instantly  alive  to  all 
the  consequences  of  this  reasoning,  and  in  the  ecstasy  of  the 
moment,  forgetting  his  clothes,  he  ran  into  the  streets  of 
Syracuse,  exclaiming,  "I  have  found  it!  I  have  found  it!" 
He  forthwith  took  masses  of  metal,  each  of  them  eoual  in 
weight  to  the  crown,  but  one  of  them  was  of  pure  gold,  the 
other  of  silver.  These  be  separately  let  down  into  a  vessel 
containing  water,  the  rising  of  which,  by  the  alternate  immer- 
sion of  the  masses,  could  easily  be  determined  by  measure. 
He  found  that  the  silver  displaced  a  greater  quantity  of  water 
than  its  weight  of  gold;  he  then  tried  the  crown,  and, found 
that  it  displaced  more  water  than  its  weight  of  gold,  but  not 
BO  much  as  its  weight  of  silver.  By  these  means  he  discovered 
that  the  crown  was  not  made  of  pure  gold,  and  by  comparing 
his  observations  on  the  bulk  of  water  displaced  by  the  crown, 
the  gold,  and  the  silver,  he  discovered  the  quantity  of  gold  the 
crown  actually  contained. 

As  whatever  weight  a  body  is  found  to  lose,  on  being 
weighed  while  suspended  in  water,  is  the  same  as  the  weight 
of  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  its  bulk ;  hence  to  obtain  spe- 
cific levities,  it  is  not  necessary  to  reduce  solids  to  any  given 
size,  in  order  to  compare  them  by  measurement,  bat  they  are 
taken  of  any  size  or  figure,  and  weighed  first  in  air  and  then 
in  water,  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a  kydrotkitic  bu" 
lance.  This  instrument  is  represented  by  fig.  1(X  plate  I«  and 
difiera  from  a  common  balance  chiefly  in  having  a  small  hook 
under  one  of  its  scales ;  from  this  hook  are  suspended,  by 
means  of  a  horse-hair,  a  thread  of  silk,  8us.  the  different  bodies 
to  be  triedf  so  that  they  may  be  immersed  in  wtter  wtUionI 
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wetting  the  scale.  To  adjust  the  weight  with  more  facility,  a. 
stand  is  placed  under  the  scale  B,  which  may  be  made  to  touch 
the  stand,  or  be  raised  above  it,  by  turning  the  small  milled . 
head  of  a  pinion  at  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  which  supports 
the  instruntent ;  this  pinion  acting  upon  a  rack.  These  balances 
are  furnished  by  the  mathematical  instrument-makers,  neatly , 
made  up  in  the  most  compact  form,  with  the  rarious  requisites 
necessary  in  the  course  of  using  them ;  the  experimenter  should, 
in  particular,  have  an  accurate  set  of  weights;  a  glass  jar,.  F, 
about  seven  or  eight  inches  high,  which  is  to  contain  the  dis- 
tilled or  rain  water ;  a  solid  glass  ball,  M,  or  a  glass  bulb  con- 
taining some  mercury  or  other  heavy  body  to  make  it3  weight 
about  equal  to  that  of  a  solid  ^lass  elobe,  the  diameter  of  it 
to  be  from  one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half,*  and  a  bit  of  fine 
platina  wire,  about  three  inches  long,  should  be  affixed  to  it; 
It  may  be  most  conveniently  made  of  some  weight  expressed 
in  round  numbers  of  grains:  a  small  glass  bucket,  L,  with  a 
glass  handle;  two  or  three  small  phials,  as  shewn  at  K,  wide 
at  the  mouth,  in  order  that  they  may  be  easily  filled,  emptied^ 
or  cleaned  ;  and  a  common  thennometer,  Q,  that  the  tempera- 
ture &t  the  time  of  experiment  may  always  be  noted ;  a  pre- 
caution which  the  exactness  of  modern  philosophers  renders 
indispensable  to  the  value  of  an  experiment,  although  it  was 
formerlv  but  little  regarded. 

To  obtain  the  specific  gravity  of  a  single  article,  a  com'mon 
balance  and  weights  will  answer,  and  the  horse-hair  from 
which  it  is  suspended  may  pass  over  the  scale ;  but  balances 
employed  for  precise  and  regular  use,  should  at  least  turn  with 
the  20,000th  part  of  the  weight  contained  in  each  scala;  and 
the  kind  of  weights  adopted  is  not  a  matter  of  indi6ference;  it 
is  by  far  the  most  convenient  to  have  them  all  of  one  denomi- 
nation, and  if  this  plan  be  adopted,  the  smallest  denomination 
in  use  will  he  the  most  suitable,  viz.  grains.  Demonstrations 
have  been  given  of  the  smallest  number  of  weights  which  will 
suffice  for  any  weight  within  certain  limits;  but  these  are  cal- 
culated to  serve  practical  men  but  little ;  they  cannot  be  sun- 
tosed  to  have  leisure  for  that  nicety  of  selection  which  would 
e  reauisite  if  they  were  provided  only  with  the  smallest  num- 
ber or  weights  that-woula  suffice;  but  require  such  a  number 
as  may  comport  in  the  highest  degree  with  accuracy  and  ex- 
pedition. ''The  error  of  adiustment,"  observes  Nicholson, "  is 
the  least  possible,  when  only  one  weig;ht  is  in  the  scale ;  that 
ii,  a  single  weight  of  five  grains  is  twice  as  likely  to  be  true^ 
u  two  weights,  one  of  three,  and  the  other  of  two  grains,  put 
into  the  dish  to  supply  the  place  of  the  single  five»  becauso 
each  of  these  last  hat  its  own  probability  of  ersor  in  adjustiii«ni« 
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But  since  \t  is  a&  inconsiBtent  with  convenience,  to  provide  a 
single  weighty  as  it  would  be  to  have  a  single  character  ibff 
every  number,  atkl  as  we  hare  nine  characters  which  we  use  in 
rotation,  to  express  higher  values  according  to  their  positioD^ 
it  will  be  found  very  serviceable  to  sake  the  set  of  weights 
correspond  with  our  numerical  system.  This  directs  us  to  the 
set  of  weio:hto  as  follows :  1000  grains,  900  gr.  800  gr.  700  gr. 
600  gr.  500  gr.  400  gr.  300  gr.  200  gr.  100  gr.  90  gr.  80  gr. 
70  gr.  60  gr.  50  gr.  40  gr.  30  gr.  20  gr.  10  er.  9  gr.  8  gr. 
7  gr,  6  gr.  5  gr.  4  gr.  3  gr.  2  gr.  I  gr.  9-lOth8  of  a  gr.  8-10  gr. 
7-10  gr.  6-10  gr.  5-10  gr.  4-10  gr.  3-10  gr.  2-10  gr.  1-10  gf. 
9-100  gr.  8-100  gr.  7-100  gr.  6-100  gr.  5-100  gr.  4-100  gr. 
3-100  gr.  2-100  gr.  1-100  gr.  With  these  the  philosopher  will 
always  have  the  sane  number  of  weights  in  his  scales  as  there 
are  figures  in  the  number  expressing  the  weights  in  grains. 
Thus  742.5  grains  will  be  weighed  by  the  weights  700,  40,  2, 
and  5.10ths." 

The  procedure  to  be  adopted,  in  obtaining  specific  gravities, 
varies  a  little  with  the  nature  of  the  substance  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  experiment.    To  these  cases  we  shall  now  advert. 

To  obtain  the  Sptcijic  Gravity  of  Bodies  which  sink  and  are 

insoluble  in  water. 

Suspend  the  body  from  the  book  under  the  scale  A,  fig.  10, 
by  means  of  a  horse-hair,  or  any  slender  thread  that  will  sup- 

f»ort  it,  and  let  it  hang  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  inches  be- 
ow  the  scal'e.  Then  let  it  be  exactly  counterpoised  by  weights 
put  into  the  scale  B,  as  in  all  ordinary  weighing.  When  its 
weight  in  air  has  been  ascertained,  immerse  it  in  water,  with 
which,  to  be  in  readiness,  the  jar  F  has  been  previously  almost 
filled,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  beam  will  be  immediately 
destroyed.  Then  if  as  much  weight  be  put  into  the  scale  A, 
from  which  the  body  hangs,  as  will  restore  the  equilibrium  i 
or  if  as  much  weight  be  removed  from  the  scale  B  as  will  pro* 
duce  the  same  effect,  the  weight  thus  added  or  subtracted,  will 
be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  water  as  large  as  the 
body  immersed  ;  and  if  the  weight  of  the  body  in  air  be  divided 
by  what  it  loses  in  water,  the  quotient  will  shew  how  much 
that  body  is  heavier  than  its  bulk  of  water.  Thus,  if  a  guinea, 
suspended  in  air,  be  counterbalanced  by  129  grains  in  the  op- 
posite scale  of  the  balance,  and  then,  upon  its  being  immersed 
in  water,  it  becomes  so  much  lighter  as  to  require  7^  grains 
put  into  the  scale  over  it,  or  taken  out  of  the  opposite  scale,  to 
restore  the  equilibrium,  it  shews  that  a  quantity  of  water,  equal 
ti  bulk  to  the  guinea,  weiglia  7^  grains,  or  7.25;  by  this  sum 
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eNvide  129,  the  weight  of  the  guinea  in  air,  and  the  quoticDt 
vpill  be  17.793|  which  shews  that  the  guinea  is  17.793  times  as 
heavy  as  its  bulk  of  wat^r.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  pure  gold  is  known,  any  piece  of  gold  may  be  tried; 
and  if,  upon  dividing  the  weight  in  air  by  the  loss  in  water,  the 
quotient  proves  to  be  17.793,  or  nearly  so,  the  gold  is  ^ood,  as 
some  111  Icy  is  always  added  to  it,  that  it  may  be  harcer,  ieind 
fitter  to  bear  the  attrition  it  is  subiect  to  in  the  course  of  cir- 
culation; if  the  quotient  be  18,  or  between  18  and  19,  the  gold 
is  very  Hne ;  but  if  it  be  less  than  17,  it  contains  too  large  a 
proportion  of  some  inferior  metal. 

By  thus  weig^hing  a  body  in  air,  then  in  water,  and  dividing 
the  weight  in  atr  by  the  loss  in  water,  the  specific  gravities  of 
all  bodies  that  sink  and  are  insoluble  in  water,  may  easily  be 
ascertained,  provided  they  be  of  a  proper  size  and  figure  to  be 
fastened  by  a  hair  or  thread.  But  when  the  body  is  in  the 
state  of  filings,  grains,  or  pieces  too  small  to  be  separately 
fastened,  the  glass-bucket  L,  fie*  10,  may  be  made  use  of. 
Attach  the  bucket  by  a  hair,  to  tne  hook  of  the  scale ;  find  its 
weight  in  air  while  empty;  then  put  into  it  the  substance 
whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be  found,  and  weigh  it  again  ;  when 
the  weight  of  the  bucket  by  itself  has  been  subtracted  from  its 
weight  when  loaded,  the  remainder  will,  of  course,  shew  the 
neat  weight  of  the  substance  in  air.  The  bucket  must  then  be 
weighed  in  water,  both  loaded  and  empty,  and  its  weight,  in 
the  latter  case,  deducted  from  that  in  the  former.  Having 
thus  obtained  the  weight  of  the  substance  alone,  both  in  air 
and  water,  the  case  becomes  the  same  as  if  the  inteivention  of 
the  bucket  had  not  been  required  ;  viz.  the  weight  in  air  must 
be  divided  by  the  weight  lost  in  water,  and  the  product  will 
be  the  specific  gravity  sought. 

To  obtain  the  Spevijie  Gravity  of  Bodies  thai  swim  in  loater. 

When  the  specific  gravity  of  wood,  and  other  bodies  lighter 
than  water,  is  to  be  discovered,  it  is  necessary  to  sink  them  by 
the  assistance  of  lead  or  any  other  substance  of  sufficient  den- 
sity. Suppose  an  adequate  piece  of  lead  to  be  provided  for 
this  purpose,  ascertain  its  weight  in  water,  and  the  weight  in- 
air  of  the  ^ody  it  is  employed  to  sink ;  then  tie  together  both 
the  lead  and  the  body  whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be  found, 
and  weigh  them  in  that  state  in  water ;  the  joint  weight  will  be 
less  than  that  of  the  lead  alone,  because  the  lead  ia  buoyed  up 
hj  the  lighter  body.  Add  the  weight  which  the  lead  loses  in 
water,  when  accompanied  by  the  lighter  body,  to  the  weight 
of  the  lighter  body  m  air,  and  this  sum  will  be  the  weight  or  a 
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quantity  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  lighter  body;  then 
divide  this  product,  by  the  weight  of  the  lighter  body  in  h\v, 
and  the  specific  gravity  required  will  be  the  quotient. 

As  wood«  and  many  other  substances^  the  specific  gravities 
of  which  are  sought.  We  porous  and  apt  to  imbibe  water,  which 
midit  aflPect  the  result,  it  is  proper  to  give  them  a  coat  of  var* 
nish  to  prevent  that  effect. 

To  obtain  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Salts,  and  other  bodies 

soluble  itt  water. 

If  the  substance  is  not  already  in  a  fine  powder,  reduce  it  to 
that  state ;  and  then  fill  with  it  any  convenient  vessel,  such  as 
the  phial  K,  fig.  10,  and  the  weight  of  which  vessel,  when 
empty,  has  been  ascertained.  The  substance  must  be  level 
with  the  top  of  the  vessel,  after  it  has  been  pressed  down  as 
close  as  possible.  From  the  weight  in  air  of  the  phial  thus 
filled,  subtract  thje  weight  of  the  empty  phial,  by  which  the 
weight  of  its  contents  will  be  obtained;  in  the  next  place,  take 
out  the  whole  of  the  powder,  and  fill  the  phial  in  the  same  de* 
gree  with  water;  weigh  it  again  also  in  air,  and  deduct  the 
weight  of  the  phial  as  in  the  former  case.  Having  now  ob* 
tained  the  weight^  of  equal  dimensions  o<f  the  powder  and  of 
water,  it  only  remains  to  discover  the  relation  between  those 
weights,  which  is  immediately  found  by  dividing  the  weight  of 
the  powder  by  the  weight  of  the  water;  thus,  if  the  salt  weigh 
60  grains,  and  the  water  48,  then  48-^-60=1.25,  the  specific 
gravity  desired. 

To  obtain  the  Specific  Gravities  of  Fluids, 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  fluid  may  be  obtained  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  specific  gravity  of  a  salt,  viz.  by  noting  the 
weight  of  a  given  measure  of  it,  ^nd  the  weight  of  the  same 
measure  of  water,  then  dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  answer.  In  order  to  fill  a  phial  accu- 
rately with  fluids,  particularly  corrosive  acids,  it  is  advisable 
to  have  a  glass  stopper  to  it,  with  a  very  ftmall  channel  on  one 
side ;  the  phial  being  filled,  and  the  stopper  put  in,  the  super- 
fluous fluid  escapes  up  the  channel,  where  it  may  easily  be 
wiped  ofl*,  and  the  phial  will  be  left  exactly  full. 

Another  method  of  finding  the  specific  gravities\>f  fluids, 
though  not,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  so  accurate  as  the  above,  is 
often  practised  :  it  consists  in  calculations  founded  on  the  dif- 
ferent weights  which  the  same  body  will  lose  in  different  fluids. 
The  body  usually  made  and  kept  for  this  purpose,  is  a  small 
glass  globe,  M,  fig.  10,  with  a  piece  of  platina  wire  affixed  tojt; 
glass  and  platina  are  selected,  because  there  are  no  substancea . 
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conveniently  to  be  obtained,  on  which  so  few  liquide  have  any 
action.  The  experimenter  should  have  the  weights  of  his 
globe,  in  air  and  in  water,  accurately  noted  down.  To  have 
these  ready  for  reference,  he  will  find  very  convenient.  Let 
him  now  take  the  weight  fo  the  globe  in  any  fluids  of  which 
he  wishes  to  know  the  specific  gravity;  and  divide  the  weight 
lost  by  the  globe  in  that  fluid  wnen  compared  with  the  weight 
of  the  ^lobe  in  air,  by  the  weight  lost  in  water  whea  com* 
pared  with  Ihe  weight  in  air:  thus  suppose  the  glass  ball  to 
weigh  140  grains  in  air,  80  grains  in  water,  and  86  grains  in 
the  fluid  to  be  tried;  as  the  loss  in  water  is  60  grains,  and  in 
the  other  fluid  64  grains,  64-r60=0.9«  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  other  fluid.  # 

The  great  importance,  in  many  cases,  of  obtaining  the 
specific  gravities  of  fluids,  not  only  with  accuracy  but  expedi- 
tion, has  introduced  several  contrivances  to  render.the  use 
of  the  balance  unnecessary.  These  have  been  distinguished 
be  a  variety  of  names  and  forms,  but  they  all  depend  upon 
the  same  general  principle,  viz.  if  the  same  body  be  placed 
SQccessiveUr  in  difierent  fluids,  if^  its  specific  gravity  be  less 
than  any  or  them,  it  will  sink  deepest  into  those  which  have 
the  least  density;  therefore,  as  some  fluids,  such  as  distilled 
spirits,  are  strong  in  proportion  as  they  are  light;  and  others, 
such  as  sulphuric  acid,  are  strong  in  proportion  as  they  are 
heavy;  to  ascertain  accurately  the  degree  in  which  a  body 
sinks  in  difierent  fluids,  may,  it  is  clear,  be  employed  to  point 
out  their  specific  gravity.  The  most  common  instrument 
acting  on  this  principle,  is  called 

The  Hydrometer. 

This  instrument  is  usually  made  in  the  form  represented  at 
6g.  11,  pi.  I.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  ball,  either  of  metal  or 
glass,  capable  of  floatine  in  any  known  liquid.  From  one 
side  of  the  ball  proceeos  a  short  stem,  W,  terminating  in  a 
weight  or  small  ball  X,  which,  if  hollow,  has  a  small  quantity 
of  mercury  put  into  it*  From  the  side  of  the  ball  opposite 
Ihe  stem  W,  proceeds  another  stem,  FG,  of  an  equal  thick- 
nest  throughout.  The  ball  X  is  placed  downwards  in  the 
fluid  to  be  tried,  and  the  weight  it  contains^  serving  as  ballast, 
causes  the  stem  FG  to  remain  upright ;  in  all  cases,  the  weight 
.  of  the  instrument  must  be  such  that  it  will  sink  in  the  heaviest 
Aui^  required  to  be  tried,  to  some  part  of  the  stem  FG»  which 
is  graduated,  and  serves  to  shew  the  density  of  the  fluid  by 
tbr.  depth  to  which  it  sinks  in  it  When  this  instrument  is 
swimming  in  any  fluid,  the  part  of  the  fluid  displaced  by  it 
30.-VOU  II.  M 
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as  in  athei  cases  of  swimming  bodies,  ijf  equal  in  bulk  to  th« 
part  of  the  instrument  under  water,  ^nd  e^ual  in  weight  to 
the  whole  instrument.  Now  suppose  the  weight  of  the  whole 
to  be  4000  grains,  it  is  erident  we  can  use  it  to  compare  tl^c 
different  dimensions  of  4000  grains  of  several  sorts  of  fluids. 
For  if  the  weight  be  such  as  to  cause  the  ball  to  sink  in 
water,  until  its  surface  come  to  the  middle  point,  20,  of  the 
stem ;  and  afterwards,  when  immersed  in  some  other  fluid, 
the  surface  is  observed  to  stand  at  one-tenth  of  an  inch  below 
the  middle  point,  20,  it  is  apparent  that  the  same  weight  of 
the  fluid  in  either  case,  differs  only  in  bulk,  by  the  magnitude 
of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  stem.  Suppose  the  stem  to  be 
10  inches  long,  and  to  weighUOO  grains,  then  every  tenth  of 
an  inch  will  weigh  one  grain;  and  if  the  stem  be  of  brass, 
which  is  about  eight  times  heavier  than  water,  the  same  bulk 
ofwatei^will  be  equal  to  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  and  consequently 
to  one-eighth  of  Tr/tnr*  ^^^  is*  -iTirv^^  P^r^  of  the  whole  bulk. 
When  the  instrument  is  chiefly  designed  for  proving  the 
strength  of  spirituous  liquors,  the  weight  of  it  is  such  tnat  it 
sinks  in  proof-spirit  to  the  middle  point,  20,  of  the  stem, 
while  in  alcohol  it  sinks  to  the  top  G,  and  in  water  tJhe  ball 
a(  F  is  only  just  covered :  then  by  dividing  the  upper  and 
the  lower  parts  G  20,  and  F  20,  into  ten  equal  parts  each, 
when  the  instrument  is  immersed  in  spirituous  liquor,  it  will 
immediately  shew  how  much  it  is  above  or  below  proof. — 
Proof-spirit  consists  of  half  water  and  half  pure  spirit,  or 
alcohol;  and  if  poured  out  on  gunpowder  and  set  on  fire, 
will  all  burn  away,  and  the  powder  will  take  fire  with  a  flasli 
as  in  the  open  air ;  but  if  the  spirit  be  not  so  highly  rectified, 
the  powder  will  be  wet,  and  unfit  to  take  fire.  This  mode  of 
trial  is,  however,  rather  ambiguous,  though  not  quite  so  mncli 
so  as  the  mode  of  proving  spirit  by  the  size  of  the  bubbles  nn 
its  surface,  after  shaking  it -up. 

The  hydrometer  constructed  as  above,  cannot  have  a  verv 
extensive  ran^e ;  for  if  the  stem  be  made  heavy,  small  differ- 
ences in  density  will  be  detected  with  great  difficulty,  and  if 
it  be  long,  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  portability.  Another 
defect  arises  out  of  its  equal  divisions;  for  the  density  of 
spirit  is  not  always -in  direct  proportion  to  its  purity;  thn», 
if  from  twenty  to  thirty  parts  oif  spirit  are  mixed  with  from 
seventy  to  eighty  of  water,  the  two  fluids  combine  more 
intimately  and  occupy  less  space  than  in  other  proportional 
To  increase  the  range  of  the  hydrometer,  it  has  been  J>ro* 

Eosed  to  change  the  ballast  or  weight  in  the  secondary  ball, 
ut  the  improvement  of  Fahrenheit  is  the  most  to  be  ap^ 
proved.      Fahrenheit's  hydrometer,   like   the   common  ob«» 
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cdimsts  of  a  holk>w  ball,  with  a  coonterpoiM  below,  but  the 
ttesk  above  is  very  slender,  and  termifiates  in  a  small  dish^ 
Round  the  middle  of  the  stem  is  made'  a  mark,  which  is 
merely  a  fine  line.  There  are  no  divisions  on  the  stem* 
%ffaich  is  always  imifeefsed  in  the  fluid  to  be  tried,  u^p  to  .he 
mark,  .by  placing  as  much  weight  as  may  be  required  in  the 
little  dish  at  the  top.  Hence,  as  the  part  immersed  is  con- 
slaDlly  of  the  same  maenilade,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the 
hydrometer  is  known;  tnis  last  weight,  added  to  the  weight 
m  the  dish,  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  fluid  displaced  by 
the  instrument ;  and  tlie  specific  gravity  will  be  obtained  by 
tbia  rule:  as  the  whole  weight  of  the  hydrometer  and  its 
load,  when  adjusted  in  distilled  water,  is  to  1.000,  so  is  the 
whole  weight,  when  adjusted  in  any  other  fluid,  to  a  fouTth 
proportional,  which  is  the  specific  gravity  to  be  ascertained. 
This  instrument  is  much  superior  to  the  hydrometer  first 
mentioned:  the  greatest  impeciiment  to  its  sensibility,  arises 
from  the  attraction  or  repulsion  between  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  and  that  of  the  stem;  so  that  if  the  instruinent  havei 
a  tendency  to  sink,  there  will  be  a  depression  of  the  fluid 
all  round  the  stem;  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  its  tendency  be 
to  rise,  the  fluid  immediately  surrounding  the  stem  will  be 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  surface.  When,  however,  the 
sarface  of  the  fluid  i«  exactly  flat,  the  reflection  of  any 
straight  lines,  as  of  the  frame-work  of  a  window,  will  not  be- 
distorted,  and  by  taking  notice  of  such  reflection  from  the 
part  surrounding  the  stem,  the  adjustment  may  be  made  to 
the  fortieth  or  fiftieth  part  of  a  grain.  Hence  if  the  instrt- 
ment  displace  one  thousand  grains  of  water,  the  result  will  be 
very  true  to  at  least  four  piaees  of  figures.  This  degree  of 
accuracy  renders  the  hydrometer  equal  to  a  good  balance;- 
particnlarly  for  such  fluids  as  do  not  diflTer  greatly  in  density 
aad  it  therefore  suits  those,  for  example,  who  have  only  to 
take  the  specific  gravities  of  spirits ;  those  who  wish  to  obtain, 
by  the  use  of  a  single  instrument,  the  specific  gravities  of 
flaida  differing  greatly  in  density,  will  ne  convinced,  by  a 
little  experience,  that  the  balance  is  the  most  portable  and 
cooveoient  one  for  their  purpose. 

When  the  stem  in  Fahrenheit's  hydrometer  is  lotrg,  the 
weigbt  put  in  the  dish  at  the  top,  will  sometimes  render  the 
inilmnent  unsteady,  and  liable  to  be  very  easily  overset.  Tkta 
shonM  be  provided  against  by  making  of  a  sufficient  H^^ 
the  stem  to  which  the  counterpoise  is  attached;  the  same  cn^ 
advantage  has  also  been  provided  against,  by  giving  th^  ia- 
strament  two  dishes  for  the  reception  of  weights^  one  of  wMcb^ 
for  Uie  larger  weigbti,  is  situated  considerably  lower  than  tke 
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other.  A  very  slender  stem  is  to  be  ;preferred,  as  it  exerts 
less  attraction  and  repulsion  than  a  thick  one,  and  it  should 
always  be  wiped  clean  with  a  linen  cloth  before  the  instru- 
ment is  used. 

Hydrometers  are  employed  which  are  still  more  simple,  but 
at  the  same  time  more  imperfect,  than  either  of  the  preceding : 
they  con&ist  only  of  a  set  of  glass  bubbles,  varying  from  each 
other  in  specific  gravity  at  an  equal  rate,  and  extending  to  all 
degrees  required  above  and  below  a  certain  standard.  If  one 
of  these  bubbles  be  put  into  any  liquid,  and  is  observed  either 
to  swim  or  to  sink  in  it,  another  is  tried,  until  at  length  one 
is  found,  which  has  no  disposition  either  to  sink  or  8wim» 
but  which  will  remain  at  rest  in  any  part  of  the  fluid :  this 
bubble  is  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  fluid  itself;  and 
as  the  strength  of  the  liquor  corresponding  to  it  in  specific 
gravity  is  marked  upon  it,  the  operation  is  finished.  The  use 
of  these  hydrometers  is  nearly  confined  to  the  trying  of 
spirits;  for  most  other  purposes,  the  set  must  be  so  numerous 
tnat  they  would  be  very  inconvenient. 

General  Remarks  on  taking  Specific  Gravities, 

As  all  bodies  vary  in  their  ditnensions  with  a  change  in 
their  temperature,  it  follows  that  they  will  not  at  all  times 
have  the  same  specific  gravity,  and  if  no  regard  be  paid  to 
this  circumstance,  results  difTcfring  more  or  less  will  certainly 
be  obtained.  Extensive  dealers  in  spirits  have  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  purchasing  only  in  very  cold  weather,  when  the  bulk 
of  that  liquid  is  at  the  least,  and  of  selling  chiefly  in  summer^ 
when  its  bulk  is  greatest.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment, 
that  the  fifth  decimal  figure  changes  at  almost  every  degree 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  Philosophers  are  therefore 
accustomed  to  note  the  temperature  at  which  they  operate, 
or,  which  is  still  better,  they  obtain  a  temperature  of  which 
experience  has  confirmed  the  general  advantage.  For  this 
purpose,  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  appears  roost  entitled  to 
regard,  as  having  been  the  most  commonly  used,  and  the  most 
usual  in  apartments.  The  water  used  tna^  be  brought  to  this 
temperature  by  ^additions  of  the  same  fluid  in  a  warm  or  cold 
state,  and  the  body  to  be  weighed  in  it  should  be  exposed  for 
a  sufficient  time  in  an  apartment  or  atmosphere  heated  in  the 
same  desree.  Fluids  in  a  phial  may  be  warmed  by  grasping 
the  phid  in  the  hand  for  a  short  time»  and  small  solids  may 
have  their  temperature  raised  in  a  similar  manner. 
^  In  taking  specific  gravities,  when  water  is  used  or  men* 
tioned,  it  is  meant,  not  only  that  it  should  be  distilled  or  rainr 
water,  but  that  it  should  be  free  from  all  impurities. 
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When  solids  are  weighed  in  water,  they  should  be  freed 
from  the  air-bobbles  adhering  to  them,  and  should  be  without 
crevices,  in  order  that  the  water  may  have  free  access  to  their 
surfaces  in  all  directions. 

When  a  varnish  of  any  kind  is  laid  over  a  substance,  to 
prevent  it  from  absorbing  water,  some  allowance  should  be 
made  for  such  addition,  tmless,  besides  its  being  exceedingly 
thin,  it  agrees  nearly  fn  specific  gravity  with  that  of  the  sub- 
stance it  covers. 

Table  of  Specific  Gravities. 

A  correct  table  of  specific  gravities  would  be  a  valuable 
present  to  the  public;  but  the  discordance  among  such  at 
present  existing  as  embrace  a  great  variety  of  bodies,  is  very 
considerable.  This  has  arisen,  sometimes  from  the  variable 
nature  of  the  substances  enumerated  ;  sometimes  because  the 
results  have  been  taken  by  different  persons,  at  different 
temperatures,  and  soroetinves-  from  the  different  degrees 
of  correctness  in  the  balances  used.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, all  that  can  be  done,  is,  to  state  the  result  which 
has  the  best  and  most  numerous  authorities  in  its  favour, 
and  when  different  speoimens  of  the  same  substance  are, 
independent  of  all  errors  in  weighing,  evidently  different 
in  their  specific  gravity,  to  state  the  extremes,  at  one  of^vhich, 
or  between  them,  the  specific  gravity  of  any  specimen  has 
always  been  found. 

By  means  of  a  table  of  specific  gravities,  the  real  weight 
of  a  body  mentioned  in  it,  may  be  ascertained  without  weigh- 
ing it,  provided  its  dimensions  are  known,  and  the  real  weight 
of  a  given  bulk  of  anv  substance  in  the  table  is  also  known. 
For  example,  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  00 
degrees,  weighs  262.576  grains  troy;  therefore  multiply 
252.676  by  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  (he  body  whose 
weight  is  to  be  estimated,  and  that  product  multiplied  bjr  the 

S»cific  gravity  of  the  body,  will  give  the  weight  desired, 
us  if  It  be  required  to  Know  tM  weight  of  fortjr  cubic 
inches  of  beech  wood,  262.676x40=10103.040,  and  this  num- 
ber multiplied  by  04)62,  the  specific  gravity  of  beech  wood, 
=8607.790080,  the  weight  of  40  cubic  inches  of  beech  wood 
in  ffrains,  which  may  easily  be  reduced  to  any  other  denomi- 
nation. 

Platina,  ^he  first  article  enumerated  in  the  following  table, 
ii  the  heaviest  body  known  to  exist;  and  has  deprived  gold  of 
tht  first  rank  in  point  of  weight,  which,  previous  to  the  dis- 
covery of  this  metal,  about  Uie  middle  of  last  century,  had 
Ahntys  been  considered  one  of  iU  ettential 
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A|>prelien6ion8  were  at  one  tgne  entertained^  that  pliitina 
might  be  succefisfully  used  to  adulterate  gold :  for  if  eold 
wese  mixed  in  certain  proportions  with  platina,  whl(£  is 
heavier,  and  copper,  which  is  lighter  than  itself,  the  alley 
might  have  the  real  size,  and  therefore  the  specific  gravity  of 
stfl^dard  gold,  and  a  guinea  made  of  this  alloy  could  not  be 
detected  nydrostatically,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
an  infallible  test ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  gold  alloyed  with 

f^latina,  in  any  proportion  that  would  serve  the  purposes  of 
iraud,  is  so  debasea  in  colour,  that  its  impurity  is  obvious  to 
the  eye.         • 

Spec    Gr«T. 

Platina^  in  grains,  as  it  comet  from  the  Bune,  15.600  to  17.200 

{purified  and  forged •         20^36 
amisated  by  passing  through  rollers         •         22.069 

Gold,  pure,  cast  but  not  hammered  •  • •         19^58 

hammered ••••••••  •         19«362 

of  the  English  guinea •         17.639 

Mercury,  at  30  degrees  of  heat, •         13.619 

at60          ditto •         13^0 

at212        ditto •         13u375 

Silver,  pure,  cast    • «         10.474 

hammered •         10.611 

standard,  containing  11  oz.  2  dwt.  of  pure  sil-  }   |q  aaq 

ver  in  the  pound  troy,  after  fusion 3 

Lead li;}62to  11.446 

Bismuth 9.756  to  9.822 

Nickel,  the  purest • • 7.000  to  9.000 

sulphurated •  •  • « •  •          6.620 

Copper,  cast 7.788  to  8.878 

Brass  varies  with  the  proportions  of  its  )  m  qqq  ^  &860 

component  parts,  from  •••••• > 

Iron,  cast •«-•«  «.^  »••••••  i          7.2G7 

bar •••••• •••••  •          7.788 

Steel,  soft  and  not  hammered  •••••• •          7.883 

hardened  in  water ••  •••«••  •          7^16 

Cobalt,  in  the  metallic  state,  cast  ..•«•«•••  7.646  to  7*81 1 

Tin,  purest  Cornish,  cast.* «••••••••  7.170  to  7.291 

hammered •          7.299 

Malacca,  cast •           7.296 

hamniered.:.«:««..*.»«*««.««  •          '7.306 

Ziiic,  cast ,.•.•.♦ • •  •          7.190 

Manganese,  in  a  metsfliic  atate « .  ^ .  •  6.850  to  &990 

Antimonjr,  in  a  metallic  eUte • •  6.624  ta  6.860 

Axsenio,  in  the  meialUo  siste  *.••.•.*....•  •          BShO 
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l^mgttcD,  of  a  gray  colour  •-"<•  ..........  6^00  to  6.096 

of »  brown  colour  •• •      6670 

in  RiBetiillicstate'< '..  .     17.600 

Telloriuni ■      6.115 

Molybdena  • 7^00  to  8;S00 

TiUoit -      4.180 

MaBachanite •  •      4.4S7 

Zircon  «artli - -       4.416 

Kuby,  oriental •      4.28S 

Braiilian .       3.631 

Chryaolil« - 3.340  to  4.410 

Topaz,  oriental .       4.011 

Braiilian .       3.636 

from  Saxony - .       3.664 

Garnet,  oriental,  carbuncle  •  • 4000  to  4.186 

common    3.800 

volcanic    - •       2.468 

Aersted  borytes 4.300  to  4.338 

Baroseienite         4.400  to  4.865 

Corundtini  atone,  or  adBmantiiM  §ptr    3.876  to  4.166 

Strontian  earth 3.400  to  3.644 

Diamond,  oriental,  colourleaa •      3.6Z1 

roee-coloured   •*- •       3.631 

orange-coloured* •        3.66C 

green- coloured •       3.623 

blue-coloured 3.625 

Braziliaa .       3.444 

Sapphire,  oriental •       3.991 

Brazilian •  • 3.130 

HyaciDth 3.687 

Qranitei 2.638  to  2.966 

FaiUted  limestone   2.710  to  2.837 

Compact  limestone 1.386  to  2.720 

Ckalk  2.316*02.657 

ftock  crysUl,  colowrleaa •      2.660 

roae-ooloured •*..  •       2.670 

Quartz 2.640  to  2.6» 

Asiethyit ..—,... 2.666 

Tmcrald •      2.775 

Bml 2.C50to2.73B 

lemndic  agate ,,..,....  •      2448 

ftabellite,  or  red  sclieri  of  Siberia •       34  W 

ftohbri S.9C0to8jnS 

'SDhbrlite .....<..-./<,.  •    - SilSD 
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, . '-^ J 

8pm.  Onr. 

Tourmalin  3.050tD3.1fi6 

Lapis  Lazuli 2.760  to  2^ 

Opal    1.700  to  2.118 

Chalcedony   2.600  to  2.686 

Carnelion    2.597  to  2.630 

Flint 2.580  to2.630 

Hornstone 2.530  to  2.653 

Jasper 2.500  to  2.320 

Egyptian  pebble    •      2.G64 

Heliotropium 2.620  to  2.700 

Woodstone 2.045  to  2.676 

Feldepar--.. 2.437  to  2.600 

Labrador  stone 2.670  to  2.692 

Agates    2.580  to  2.666 

Common  spar    2.693  to  2.778 

Marble    2.700 

Gypsum 2.167  lo  2.311 

Talc    2.700to2.800 

Indurated  steatites.berore  it  has  imbibed  water  •       2.689 

after  imbibing  water  •...  •       2.632 

Basaltes,  from  the  Giant's  Causeway •       2.804 

Pumice  slone    .       0.914 

Aspbaltum,  cohesive    1.4')0  to  2.060 

compact 1.070  to  1.165 

Plumbago  (black  lead)    1.987to2.08g 

Sulphur,  native 2.033 

fused .       1.990 

Pit-coal 1.400  to  1.550 

Mineral  tallow  •       0.770 

Amber    1.078to  1.080 

Glais,  white  flint,  English 3.290  to  3.300 

for  achromatic  telescopes  •      3.437 

crown ■       2.620 

common  plate ■       2.760 

.    yellow  plat •       2.520 

white,  or  crystal,  of  France •       2.892 

Porcelain.  China •      2.384 

Sieves 2,146 

fromSvtony    •      2,488 

Copal 1.046  to  IjOftl 

Ambe^ris , 0.780  to  0.926 

Phosphorus    •      IJl^ 

Common  Rosin .       iJOfnt 

Sandarac •       lOH 
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W 


1.074 
1.109 
1.018 
1.139 
0.933 
0.988 
1.207 
1.360 
1321 
1.452 
1.316 
1.722 
1.336 
0.769 
0.695 
0.966 
0S68 
0.943 

,-- -- ---  1.450 

Fat  of  beeF,  veal,  muttoD,  &c 0923  to  0.948 


Mnatic 

Storax 

Elemi  

Gum  lac 

Caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber  . 

Camphor 

Guto  Ammoniac ............. 

Myrrh 

Gamboge 

Gum  Arabic 

tragacanth 

Inspissated  juice  of  liquorice  . 

Opium 

Indigo 

Amotto 

Bees*  wax,  yellow 

white 

Spermaceti 

Honey  • 


Tallow. , 

Dry  ivory 

Wood, heart  of  oak,  60  years  old.. 

Dry  oak 

'Ebony 

Trunk  ofelm 

ash 

Beech  

Alder ■ 

'  Maple 

Walnut 

Willow  . 


.942 
1.825 
1.170 
0525 
1.U7 
0.871 
0.845 
0.853 
0.800 
0.766 
0.671 
0.586 
Fir 0498  to  04160 


Poplar- ■ 

White  Spanish  poplar  •■• 

Apple-tree 

Plum-tree 

Cherry-tree 

Filbert-tree 

Box,  French 

.  Dutch 

Yew-tree,  Dutch 

Spaniah 

Ameficau  cedar 

LizDnin  vitw 

ll^VoL.II.  V 


0.383 
0.629 
0.661 
0.706 
0.716 
■  0.600 
0.912 
1.328 
0.718 
0,807 
0.6(0 
1.333 
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tabU  of  gpecifio  i^ravities. 


R^d  Brazilwood • 

Logwood ^  .•••••.. : 

Corkwood • .  •  • 

Distilled,  or  rain-water,  at  CO*  Fahrenheit,  • .  • 

6oa-water  .•••...•• J  ••••  ^ ••  • 

Water  of  the  Dead  sea  ••:.•.; 

Kaplitha...; ..  •• ••••.. •  •••• 

Petroleum • .•••••••• 

Acid,  salphuric  .•••••.••. 

nitric •  •  •  • 

n^uriatic ••• 

acetous,  red • 

white 

distilled  •  • •  •  • 

acetic ••••.••••• 

Spirits,  or  volatile  oil  of  titrpentine 

lavender  •.•••••••. 

cloves  ; • 

cinnamon 

Oil  of  olives  .••..••• 

sweet  almonds 

linsFcd  •••« ••••• 

poppy-seed , 

whales. . ., 

Milk,  human ^••. 

mare's 

ass's 

goat's ^ 

ewe's 

cow's .  t • 

Quroan  blood • 

Alcohol,  or  pure  spirit,  at  60^  Fahrenheit.  •  • . 
Proof-spirit,  according  to  the  excise  laws  •  •  •  • 

Bther,  sulphuric t  •  •  •  •  • 

nitric • ^ 

muriatic •  •  •  • 

acetic ..••••••• 

Common  air,  when  the  bjairometer  is  at  29|, 

thermometer  at  60^.  • •  • « 

Azotic  gas • 

Oxygen  gas 

Hydrogen  gas 

Vftrponic  acid  gas   


8pee.  Oat. 

1.031 

0.913 

0.240 

1.000 

1.026 

1.240 

0.847 

0.878 

1.841  to  2.125 

1.272  to  1.680 

1.194 

1.026 

1.014 

1.010 

1.003 

0.870 

0.894 

1.036 

1.044 

0.915 

0.917 

0.940 

0.929 

.   0.923 

1.020 

1.035 

1.036 

1.034 

1.041 

1.033 

1.064 

0.813 

0.916 

0.7396 

0.9088 

0.7296 

0.8664 

^^  j  0.001220 

0.001146 
0.001306 
0.000091 
0.001682 
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TiM«  of  fpeeifie  grariUei. 


Specific  Gravities  of  Mixtures  of  Spirit*  and  Distilled  Water,  at 

the  temperature  of  608. 


100  grains  of  spirit  to  5  grains  of  water, 


100  .. 

10 

100  .. 

15 

100  ..  , 

20 

100  .. 

25 

100  .. 

30 

100  .. 

36 

100  .. 

40 

100  .. 

45 

100  .. 

60 

100  .. 

66 

100  .. 

60 

100  .. 

65 

100  .. 

70 

100  .. 

76 

100  .. 

80 

100  .. 

86 

100  .. 

90 

100  .. 

96 

100  .. 

100 

95  .. 

100 

90  .. 

100 

86  .. 

100 

80  .. 

100 

76  .. 

100 

70  .. 

loa 

65  ,. 

100 

60  ,. 

\w 

66  .. 

i«o 

60  .. 

» 

100 

46  .. 

100 

40  .. 

100 

36  .. 

100 

30  .. 

100 

26  .. 

100 

Spec  Grar. 

0.83599 

0.84568 

0.85430 

0.86208 

0.86918 

0.87668 

0.8816d 

0.88720 

0.89232 

0.89707 

0.90144 

0.90549 

0.90927 

0.91287 

0.91622 

0.91933 

0.92226 

0.92499  . 

0:92758 

0.93002 

0.93247 

0.93493 

0.93749 

0.94018 

0.94296 

0.94579 

0.94876 

0.96181 

0.96493 

0.96804 

0.96122 ' 

0.96437 

0.96762 

0.97074 

0.97409 


mim 


IMS,  acU  wM  km4  SAetU  to  olOidp,  of jnwMr  mky«  lk«;f«aiilMjinvMU-Vid« 
QBpU'a  taUcs,  FUUt.  Trtu.  for  1790,  im,  MdlTM. 
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HjdrotUtios.  VwXun  of  lb*  divbg-bell. 


Sp«o.  Gnr. 

20  grains  of  spirit  to  100  grains  of  water,  0.97771 

15     ••  ••         100     ••  ••  0.98176 

10    ••  ^-^        100    ..  ••  0.98654 

6     ••  ••         140     ••  ••  0.99244 


Of  the  Diving  Bell. 


The  nature  of  the  diving-bell  may  easily  be  UDdcrstood,  by 
reflecting  on  the  facility  with  which  air  may  be  retained  under 
water,  in  vessels  open  only  at  the  bottom,  because  air,  like 
any  solid,  prevents  other  bodies  from  occupying  the  place  it 
occupies  itself..  Thus  if  we  take  a  glass  tumbler,  or  any  simi- 
lar vessel,  and  holding  it  inverted,  push  it  vertically  down- 
wards itito  water,  the  air  it  contains  will  not  escape,  and  the 
water,  at  inconsiderable  depths,  will  scarcely  rise  at  all  within 
it.  It  is  clear,  that  whatever  were  the  size  of  the  vessel,  the 
water  would  in  the  same  manner  be  excluded  by  the  air ;  and 
as  the  air  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  equally 
clear,  that  in  a  vessel  of  sufficient  size,  men  might  be  stationed 
without  being  incommoded  by  the  water,  as  they  could  breathe 
the  air  and  live  till  its  vital  principle  was  exhausted.  If,  then, 
any  means  were  contrived  to  remove  the  contaminated  air,  and 
to  send  down  a  supply  of  fresh,  they  might  remain  under  water 
as  lon^  as  they  chose,  and  if  let  down  by  a  rope,  to  a  wreck 
or  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  thejr  might  perform  any  work  of 
which  the  size  of  the  vessel  admitted,  or  to  which  they  were 
competent  on  land.  The  vessel  used  for  this  purpose,  is 
called  a  bell,  because  i-t  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
cone,  and  often  resembles  a  bell  in  its  genef  al  appearance.  It 
must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  water,  in  pioportiom  to 
the  depth  to  which  the  bell  is  sunk,  rises  within  it,  Dy  the  in- 
crease of  its  pressure,  and  compresses  the  air.  The  reader 
will  recollect,  that  a  column  of  water  about  thirty-three  feet 
high,  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  at  the  depth, 
therefore,  af  thirty-tnree  feet  under  water,  the  water  presses 
into  the  bell  with  the  power  of  a  double  atmosphere ;  and  the 
air,  which  when  it  was  at  or  very  near  the  top,  occupied  the 
whole  interior  capacity,  does  not  then  occupy  more  than  half 
4>f  it,  consequently  the  bell  becomes  half  full  of  water ;  and  at 
all  greater  depths  the  air  sustains  a  proportionately  greater 
compression,  the  water  at  the  same  time  rising  as  tniji  effect 
goes  on,  till  at  length  it  almost  coviers  the  divers. 


f  Dr.  Halley  was  the  first  person  who  materially  improved  the 
kTing-bell.  He  formed  of  copper,  a  machine  of  this  kind,  in 
me  form  of  a  common  bell ;  and  weights  of  lead  were  diatri- 
■hted  about  the  lower  part,  to  keep  it  in  an  inverted  position, 
while  they  rendered  it  at  the  same  time  specifically  heaviLT 
than  its  bulk  of  water,  and  conseauently  it  would  sink  hv  its 
own  weight.  It  was  three  feet  wide  at  the  top,  five  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  eight  feet  high.  In  the  top  was  a  wiiidnii 
made  of  very  thick  gla^,  and  also  n  stop-cock,  to  let  out  Ihc 
hot  air  which  Lad  been  breathed ;  and  within  the  beli  was  a 
circular  seat  for  the  divers.  This  machine  was  let  down  into 
the  sea  from  the  yard-arm  of  a  ship,  with  two  men  in  it,  to  the 
depth  often  fathoms.  To  supply  the  divers  with  air,  two  bar- 
rels, of  about  63  gallons  each,  cased  with  a  sufficient  cjuautity 

"l«f  lead  to  make  them  sink,  were  alternately  sent  down  to  them. 
The  bung-hote  in  each  barrel  was  left  open,  and  kept  on  the 
mdrr  side,  to  let  in  the  water  as  the  air  in  the  barrek  con- 
letised  during  their  descent,  and  to  let  the  water  out  again 
■hen  they  were  drawn  up.  To  a  hole  in  the  upper  side  of  the 
irrels,  wns  fixed  a  leathern  pipe,  well  preparea  with  beea"  wax 
id  oil,  which  was  long  enougn  to  fall  below  the  bung-hole  at 
fte  bottom,  and  kept  down  by  a  weight  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Br  in  iha  upper  part  of  the  barrels  could  not  escape,  unless 
■«  lower  ends  of  these  pipes  were  first  lifted  up.  These  air- 
nrrcls,  by  means  of  proper  tackle,  wero  made  to  rise  and  fall 
h  succeMion,  like  two  buckets  in  a  well;  in  their  descent, 
ney  were  directed  to  the  divers  by  ropes  fastened  to  the  under 
fdgc  of  the  bell,  and  one  person  held  himself  always  in  readi- 

"De»«  to  receive  them,  and  by  taking  up  the  ends  of  the  pipes 
above  the  surface  of  the  water   iu  the  bell,  the  water   by   its 

f pressure  filled  the  barrels,  while  the  air  they  contained  nislied 
nto  the  upper  part  of  the  bell.  As  soon  as  one  bjirtl  was 
dlicliargGu,  at  a  signal  given,  it  was  drawn  up,  uiid  another 
Mnt  down;  thus  a  continual  supply  of  fresh  air  was  alforded 
to  the  divert,  with  so  much  ease,  that  two  men  on  board  the 
ihip.  could  with  less  than  half  their  strength,  perform  all  the 
labour  required.  Meanwhile,  as  the  cold  air  rushed  from  the 
barrel  into  the  bell,  it  expelled  the  hpt  air  at  the  top,  where 
stop'Cock  was  opened  fur  that  purpose.  Dr.  Halley  was 
•elf  one  of  five,  who  went  down  together  in  his  bell ;  they 
taioed  at  the  bottom,  in  a  depth  of  nine  or  ten  fathoms,  for 
rand  a  half,  without  experiencing  any  ill  effects,  and 
ifight  have  continued  any  length  of  time  that  they  hud  wished. 
**  window  in  the  top  of  this  bull  let  in  so  much  light,  thai 
1  the  Hun  Khone,  and  the  seu  was  unrufHed,  they  could  read 
I  write  with  great  ease,  and  could  see  the  pebbles,  or  take  up 
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any  small  objects  thai  happened  to  be  at  the  bottom ;  but 
every  thing  they  saw  appeared  red,  because  as  the  red  rayi 
alone  have  power  to  penetrate  through  such  a  t>od]|r  of  water. 
the  objects  below  could  reflect  no  other.  By  writing  with  a 
piece  of  sharpened  iron  upon  small  pieces  of  lead,  which  they 
sent  up  with  the  returning  air-barrel,  they  maintained  a  com^ 
munication  with  those  above^  and  directed  the  bell  to  be 
moved  as  they  desired.  In  misty  weather,  and  when  the  sea 
was  rough,  it  was  nearly  dark  in  the  bell,  and  it  then  became 
necessary  to  bum  a  candle,  which  consumed  as  much  air  as 
one  person.  The  divers,  in  descending  with  this  bell,  and  the 
case  is  the  same  with  ally  other,  felt  a  pain  in  their  ears,  as  if 
the  end  of  a  quill  had  been  thrust  into  them.  This  sensation 
was  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  condensed  air  upon  the  tym- 
panum ;  it  went  off  gradually  as  the  air  in  their  bodies  became 
as  dense  as  that  without. — It  appears  by  this  account,  that  the 
pressure  of  a  double  or  even  threefold  atmosphere  is  much 
more  endurable,  than  the  diminution  of  the  orainary  pressure 
to  half  a  single  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Halley  contrived  a  method  of  sending  a  man  out  of  the 
bell  to  some  distance,  by  means  of  a  small  bell  upon  bis  head, 
with  a  glass  in  front,  and  a  flexible  pipe  communicating  with 
the  ^reat  bell,  to  convey  to  him  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  air. 

Triewald  invented  a  diving-bell  of  a  different  form,  which 
was  much  smaller,  and  less  expensive,  than  Dr.  Halley^s ;  it 
only  covered  half  the  body  of  the  diver,  who  stood  upon  a  ring 
hanging  from  the  bell  by  chains.  There  was  also  a  spiral  pipe 
within  the  bell,  by  whicb  he  could  always  breathe  the  air  im- 
mediately at  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bell,  where  it  was 
cooler  and  fresher  than  at  the  upper  part  of  the  machine. 

Smeaton's  diving-bell  was  a  cnest  of  cast  iron,  4}  feet  in 
height,  4}  feet  in  length,  and  three,  feet  wide.  It  was  intended 
for  two  men  to  work  in,  had  four  strong  glass  lights  at  the  top, 
and  was  supplied  with  fresh  air  by  a  Arcing-pump.  It  was 
used  with  great  success  at  Ramsgate. 

A.  Walker,  contrived  a  diving-bell,  supplied  with  arr  by  a 
forcing-pump  like  Smeaton^s,  and  constructed  at  a  very  small 
expense.  It  consisted^of  a  conical  tub  of  wood,  three  feet 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  two  feet  and  a  half  at  the  top^  and 
three  feet  high.  It  was  so  loaded  with  lead  at  the  bottom  as 
iust  to  sink  in  water,  and  hiid  one  small  seat  for  a  single  diver. 
The  forcing  air-pump  furnished  a  continual  supply  of  fresh 
air,  and  the  vitiated  air  was  forced  out  at  the  bottom.  With 
this  bell  over  him,  the  diver  could  walk  about,  and  have  an 
easier  access  to  the  objects  of  his  research,  than  in  the  usual 
cumbersome  sUvcture.    The  greatest  part  of  the  wreck  saved 
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from  the  rich  ship  Belgioeo  was  taken  up  by  means  of  this 
diving-bell. 

For  descending  to  small  depths*  diTing-bells  have  been 
contrived,  which  have  been  merely  a  case  for  the  body,  to 
keep  off  the  pressure  of  the  water  from  the  trunk,  wliile  the 
limbs  were  uncovered.  They  were  supplied  with  fresh  air 
by  pipes  extending  to  the  surface.  One  of  this  description 
is  described  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine. 

The  diving-bell  of  which  we  shall  give  a  representation,  is 
that  invented  by  Spalding,  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  very  inge- 
nious contrivance,  and  was  intended  to  obviate  the  inconveni- 
ences which  attach  to  Dr.  Halley's  bell,  and,  more  or  less,  tQ 
most  others.  1.  In  Dr.  Halley^  construction,  the  sinking  or 
rising  of  the  bell  depends  on  tne  people  who  are  at  the  surface 
of  the  water ;  and  as  the  bell  wnen  in  the  water  has  a  very 
considerable  weight,  the  raising  of  it  not  only  requires  a 
great  deal  of  labour,  but  if,  by  any  mischance,  the  rope  by 
which  it  is  raised  should  break,  every  person  in  the  bell 
would  perish.  2.  As  there  are,  in  many  parts  of  the  sea, 
rocks  which  lie  at  a  considerable  depth,  the  figure  of  which 
cannot  possibly  be  perceived  from  above,  some  prominence 
may  catch  hold  of  the  ^dge  of  the  bell  in  its  descent,  and 
thus  overset  it  before  any  signal  can  be  givien  to  those 
above;  this  accident  would  also  be  destructive  to  the  divers  \ 
and  as  it  must  always  be  unknown  before  trial,  what  kind  of 
a  bottom  the  sea  has  in  any  place,  it  is  plain,  that  without 
some  contrivance  to  obviate  this  last  danger,  the  use  of  Hal- 
ley's  bell  is  attended  with  a  considerable  risk.  The  contri- 
vance intended  to  remedy  these  inconveniences,  is  shewn  at 
fig.  1.  pi.  II.  ABCD  represents  a  section  of  the  bell,  which 
is  made  of  wood  ;  ee  are  iron  hooks,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
suspended  by  ropes,  Q6F  e,  QAE,  e,  and  QS ;  c  c  are  irop 
hooks,  to  which  are  appended  leaden  weights^  that  keep  the 
mouth  of  the  bell  always  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
whether  the  machine,  taken  altogether,  is  lighter  or  heavier 
than  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  By  these  weights  alone,  how- 
ever, the  bell  would  not  sink,  another  is  therefore  added, 
represented  at  L,  and  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  plea- 
sure, by  means  of  a  rope  passing  over  the  pulley  a,  and  fas- 
tened to  the  sides  of  the  bell  M.  As  the  bell  descends,  this 
weight,  called  by  the  Inventor  the  balance-weight,  hangs  down 
at  a  considerable  distance,  below  the  niouth  of  the  bell.  In 
case  the  edge  of  the  bell  is  caught  by  any  obstacle,  the  ba- 
lance weight  is  immediately  lowetea,  so  that  it  may  rest 
upon  the  bottom ;  by  this  means  the  bell  is  lighteqed^  ^o  that 
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all  danger  of  oversetting  is  removed  ;  for  being  lighter,  with- 
out the  balance-weight,  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  it  is 
evident  that  the  beliwill  rise  as  far  as  the  length  of  the  rope 
affixed  to  the  balance-weight  will  allow  it.  This  weignt 
will  therefore  serve  as  a  kind  of  anchor,  to  keep  the  bell  at 
any  particular  depth  which  the  divers  may  think  necessary, 
or  by  pulling  it  quite  up,  the  descent  may  be  continued  to 
the  very  bottom :  these  facilities  of  management  are  of  great 
moment. 

This  bell  included  another  contrivance,  by  which  the  divers 
were  enabled  to  raise  the  bell  with  all  the  weights  appended  to 
it,  even  to  the  surface,  or  to  stop  at  any  particular  depth  ;  and 
thus  they  could  still  be  safe,  even  though  the  rope  designed 
to  pull  up  the  bell  should  break.  For  this  purpose,  the  bell  is 
divided  into  two  cavities,  both  of  which  are  made  as  ti^ht  as 
possible ;  just  above  the  second  bottom,  £F,  are  small  slits  on 
the  sides  of  the  bell,  through  which  the  water  entering  as  the 
bell  descends,  displaces  the  air  originally  contained  in  its 
cavity,  which  flies  out  at  the  upper  orifice  of  the  cock  H. 
When  this  is  done,  the  divers  turn  the  handle  which  stops  the 
cock,  so  that  if  any  more  air  was  to  get  into  the  cavity  AEFB, 
it  could  no  longer  be  discharged  through  the  orince  H  as 
before.  When  this  cavity  is  full  of  water,  the  bell  sinks ; 
but  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  is  admitted,  it  rises. 
If  therefore  the  divers  determine  to  raise  themselves,  they 
turn  the  small  cock,  by  which  a  communication  is  made  be- 
tween the  upper  and  under  cavities  of  the  bell ;  the  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  a  quantity  of  air  immediately  enters  the 
upper  cavity,  forces  out  a  quantity  of  water  contained  in  it, 
and  thus  renders  the  bell  lighter  by  the  whole  weight  of  the 
water  which  is  thus  displaced.  If  a  certain  quantity  of  air  is 
admitted  into  the  upper  cavity,  the  bell  will  descend  very 
slowlv;  if  a  greater  quantity,  it  will  neither  asc«hd  nor  de- 
scend, but  remain  stationary ;  and  if  a  larger  quantity  of 
air  be  still  admitted,  it  will  rise  to  the  top.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  air  which  is  thus  let  out  into 
the  upper  cavity,  must  be  immediately  replaced  from  the 
air-barrel,  and  the  air  is  to  be  let  out  very  slowly,  or  the 
bell  will  rise  to  the  surface  with  such  velocity  that  the 
divers  may  be  shaken  out  of  their  seats  ;  but  with  due 
care,  every  possible  accident  may  be  prevented,  and  peo- 
ple may  descend  to  very  great  depths  without  the  least 
apprehension  of  danger;  the  bell  also  becomes  so  easily 
manageable  in  the  water,  that  it  may  be  conducted  from  one 

!)1ace  to  another  by  a  small  boat  with^reat  ease,  and  with  per- 
iect  safety  to  those  who  are  in  it.    There  are  two  windows 
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made  of  thick  glass,  for  admitting  light  to  the  divers ;  and  in- 
stead of  wooden  scats,  used  by  Dr.  nalley  and  others,  ropes 
are  suspended  by  hooks  bbb,  and  on  these  ropes  the  divers 
may  sit  without  any  inconvenience.  N  represents  an  air-cask 
with  its  tackle,  and  CP  the  flexible  pipe  through  which  the 
air  is  admitted  to  the  bell ;  iu  the  ascent  arid  descent  of  this 
oask,  the  pipe  is  kept  down  by  a  small  weight,  as  in  Dr.  Hal- 
ley's  machine.  R  is  a  small  cock,  by  which  the  hot  air  may 
at  any  time  be  discharged.  When  tWbell  is  to  be  used,  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  place  required,  by  means  of  two  boats  or 
barges,  connected  together  by  crosci-beams  at  stem  and  stem, 
and  with  a  sufficient  space  befeiveen  them  to  admit  the  bell. 
From  the  top  of  an  angular  framing,  one  side  of  which  eoes 
into  each  boat,  descends  the  rope  that  supports  the  bell,  which 
is  raised  or  lowered  by  a  windlass  in  each  boat.  When  the 
divers  wish  to  come  up,  they  give  a  signal  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  windlasses  are  turned  till  the  bottom  of  the  bell  is  at 
some  distance  above  water;  a  small  boat  or  raft  is  then  rowed 
under  them,  and  they  get  out :  they  get  in  the  same  wa^,  and 
m  both  cases  without  being  wet,  or  suiFerine  any  other  incon- 
venience. The  signals  consist  in  ringing  bells  attached  to  the 
windlass  frame,  from,  which  strings  descend  into  the  bell. 

The  main  rope  by  which  a  diving-bell  is  supported,  ought  to 
lie  soaked  in  water  before  it  is  used  ;  or  it  would  perhaps  be 
still  belter  if  a  chain  were  substituted.  An  instance  occurred 
in  tlie  bay  of  Dublin,  where  the  rope,  in  suflering  the  contrac- 
tion which  water  always  occasions,  caused  a  diving-bell  to 
turn  round,  by  which  means  the  signal-strings  were  entangled. 
The  people  above,  not  receiving  the  signals  they  expected,  drew 
up  tne  bell :  but  they  were  too  late ;  the  two  men  it  contained 
were  both  dead  ;  not  drowned,  but  sufibcated  by  the  want  of  a 
supply  of  fresh  air. 

Another  circumstance  proper  to  be  attended  to  in  using  a 
diving"J>eU,  is  to  lower  it  very  gradually  through  the  water; 
to  prevent  the  injurious  efi*ects  which  the  abrupt  condensation 
•f  the  air  contained  in  it  might  have  upon  the  men* 
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OF  HYDRAULICS. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  objects  of  Hydraulics^  which, 
it  has  already  been  explained,  relate  to  the  laws  and  uses  of 
fluids  in  motion.  Here»  as  in  Hydrostatics,  though  the  doc- 
trine laid  down  might  be  applied  to  fluids  in  general,  allowing 
for  differences  in  density,  yet  water  is  the  fluid  constantly  re- 
ferred to ;  because  it  is  the  fluid  with  which  men  are  most  ex- 
tensively concerned,  and  elucidations  specifically  applied  give 
greater  precision  to  the  subject. 

Of  the  Motion  of  Water  flowing  out  of  reservoirs. 

When  a  vessel,  contoining  water,  and  open  at  the  top,  is 
pierced  below  the  surface  of  the  fluids  the  velocity  with  wnich 
the  water  flows  out  is  observed  to  be  greatest  at  first,  and  to 
diminish  gradually  as  the  water  sinks,  and  the  nearei  the  aper- 
ture is  to  the  bottom,  the  g;reater  the  quantity  which  flows  out 
in  a  given  time.  From  a  hole  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  the  water  would  immerge  with  nearly  the  same  ve- 
locity as  if  it  weie  in  the  bottom.  This  egress  of  fluids  from 
the  perforated  sides  of  vessels,  is  a  consequence  and  a  proof  of 
their  pressing  in  every  direction ;  and  the  law  whi{:h  governs 
the  rate  of  it  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  harmony  which 
distinguishes  the  operations  of  nature,  although  our  limited 
powers  are  but  occasignally  competent  to  its  development:  the 
\elocity  with  which  water  flows  out  of  an  aperture  at  the  side  or 
bottom  of  a  vessel,  is  as  the  square  toot  of  the  distance  of  the  aper^ 
turefrom  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  is  but  saying,  in  other 
words,  that  the  velocity  is  according  to  the  pressure  or  force 
which  occasions  it,  and  it  has  already  been  demonstrated  that 
the  pressures  of  fluids  is  as  their  perpendicular  heights.  Hence 
it  is  deducible,  that  the  velocity  with  which  water  Jlows  f root  an 
aperture,  is  the  same  as  that  which  would  be  acquired  by  a  bodu 
in  falling  from  a  height  equal  to  that  between  the  surface  and  the 
aperture.  In  order,  therefore,  that  clouble  the  quantity  of 
water  may  flow  through  one  hole  that  flows  through  another 
of  the  same  size,  the  ^rmer  must  be  four  times  as  far  from  the 
surface  as  the  latter;  and  if  a  supply  of  three  times  the  quan- 
tity of  water  be  required,  without  changing  the  size  oi  the 
aperture,  three  times  the  velocity  must  be  produced,  and  three 
times  the  velocity  will  require  nine  times  the  pressure,  conse- 
quently the  hole  must  be  nine  times  as  far  from  the  surface  of 
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the  Quid,  as  that  which  only  produced  a  third  of  the  supply. 
An  experiment  in  proof  of  theae  positiong,  i«  easily  made :  let 
two  equal  pipes  be  fixed  into  the  side  of  a  vessel  containing 
water,  but  one  of  them  at  four  time«  the  distance  of  the  other 
from  the  surface :  let  the  two  pipes  be  allowed  to  run  at  the 
same  moment,  while  water  is  constantly  poured  into  the  ves- 
sel, and  kept  at  the  same  height  in  it  during  the  experiment. 
Then  if  a  cup  that  holds  a  pmt,  be  so  placed  as  to  receive 
the  water  that  spouts  from  tne  upper  pipe ;  and  at  the  same 
time»  a  cup  that  holds  a  quart,  be  placea  to  receive  the  water 
from  the  lower  pipe^  both  cups  will  become  full  at  the  same 
moment. 

The  horizontal  distance  to  which  a  fluid  will  spout  from  an 
aperture,  in  any  part  of  the  side  of  a  vessel,  below  the  surface 
of  the  fluid,  is  equal  to  twice  the  length- of  a  perpendicular  to 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  to  a 
semicircle  described  upon  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  ;  and  there-^ 
fore  the  distance  will  be  the  greatest  possible,  when  the  mouth 
of  the  pipe  is  at  the  centre  of  the  semicircle;  because  a  per- 
pendicular to  its  diameter  (supposed  parallel  to  the  side  of  the 
vessel)  drawn  from  that  point,  is  the  longest.that  can  possibly 
be  drawn  from  any  part  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference 
of  the  semicircle.  Thus,  in  fig.  2,  pi.  II,  from  the  point  E,  at 
the  middle  of  a  vessel  represented  by  ftS,  and  filled  with  wa- 
ter, draw  a  semicircle,  A  e  B,  the  diameter  of  which  is  equal 
to  Uie  height  of  the  vessel ;  from  H,  E,  and  I,  where  the  side 
of  the  vessel  is  perforated,  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  horizon 
till  they  reach  the  semicircle,  as  1 1,  E  e,  and  H  h.  Now  if  the 
writer  in  the  vessel  be  kept  constantly  at  the  same  height,  the 
jet  which  issues  from  the  aperture  1,  will  describe  (nearly^  a 
parabolic  curve,  and  full  upon  a  horizontal  line  on  a  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  at  L,  and  LA  will  be  found  equal  to 
twice  the  distance  1 1;  and  as  the  line  H  A  is  the  same  length 
as  1 1,  the  jet  from  H  will  also  fall  at  L.  Still  obeving  the 
same  rale,  the  jet  fVom  E  will  bo  the  greatest  possible,  as  it 
will  reach  to  twice  the  horizontal  distance  E  e,  that  is,  to  P. 
TItt  horizontal  range  of  the  jet»  in  each  case,  as  AL,  is  called 
the  amplitude  of  the  jet.  The  curve  described  by  these  jets  is 
the  same  as  that  described  hy  a  cannon-ball  in  its  fli^t,  or 
any  other  solid  projectile;  it  is  con>pounded  of  the  rectilinear 
motion  produced  by  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  fluid,  and  the 
aceelerating  effect  of  gravitation  in  changing  its  horizontal 
conrae ;  it  will  not  therefore  be  precisely  that  curve  called  a 
parabola,  except  in  vacuo,  or  a  non-resisting  medium;  but 
when  the  height  of  the  vessel  is  inconsiderable,  the  amcv^t  of 
tht  deviation  from  a  parabola  is  not  material. 
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If  the  vessel  RS,  fig.  2,  have  an  aperture  so  contrived  that 
the  jet  forced  out  of  it  shall  be  directed  upwards  perpendicu* 
larly  as  by  a  pipe  M,  the  jet  will  never  reach  the  altitude  of 
the  head  of  water  or  column  forcing  it  out,  because  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  causes  it  to  spread,  and  at  length  divides  it 
into  drops.  A  great  variety  of  circumstances  regulate  the 
action  ot  fluids  flowing  in  this  manner.  For  example,  a  jet 
will  not  rise  so  high  from  the  tube,  as  if  it  rose  by  the  impul- 
sion of  a  similar  column  in  the  manner  shewn  by  fig.  3.  If 
the  pipe  M,  fig.  2,  were  inclined  a  little,  the  jet  would  rise 
somewhat  higher,  because  no  part  of  the  water  would  then  fall 
back  in  the  direction  in  which  it  came,  and  thus  impede  the 
motion  of  the  lising  stream.  If  the  pipe  M,  from  the  vessel  RS, 
be  of  considerable  length,  the  jet  discharged  from  it  will  not 
be'so  great  as  when  it  is  short ;  and  if  its  diameter  be  the  same 
as  its  aperture,  the  jet  will  also  be  less  than  if  the  diameter  of 
the  conduit-pipe  much  exceed  that  of  the  aperture ;  the  reason 
is,  that  when  the  conduit-pipe  is  lar^e  in  proportion  to  the 
aperture,  the  motion  of  the  water  in  it  is  slow,  and  therefore 
it  has  less  friction.  A  conical  pipe  will  not  aflbrd  so  large  a 
jet  as  a  cylindrical  pipe,  ending  with  a  flat  surface,  with  the 
nole  in 'the  middle  of  it.  By  enlarging  the  aperture  of  a  jet, 
the  friction  against  the  sides  is  proportionately  diminished ;  but 
the  thicker  the  column,  the  greater  the  resistance  of  the  air. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  some  particular  diameter  for  a  jet, 
at  which  th^  resistance  of  the  air  and  the  friction  will  be  such, 
as  to  produce  a  maximum  effect;  this  is  found  to  take  place 
when  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  is  somewhat  less  than  an 
inch  and  a  quarter.'  If  the  aperture  be  larger  or  less  than 
this,  the  jet  will  not  rise  so  high.  The  higher  the  reserroir, 
within  certain  limits,  the  nearer  the  summit  of  the  jet  ap- 
proaches to  the  level  of  the  head  of  water;  but  no  jet  can 
rise  higher  than  100  feet,  let  the  heisht  of  the  head  of  water 
be  what  it  may.  Theory,  on  these  subjects,  is  exeedingly  apt 
to  be  erroneous,  by  not  comprehending  all  the  modifying  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  there  is  yet  a  wide  field  for  useful  experi- 
ment :  the^  following  table  has  been  deduced  from  experiments 
to  ascertain  the  height  to  which  jets  of  water  will  rise  perpen- 
dicularly, when  the  altitudes  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  are 
from  5  to  100  feet: 

Depth  of  ibe  Hoiglit  oT 

reienroir.  tbojtt 

16 16^ 

18 17.03 

20 18^ 

23 2058 


1' 


Depth  of  the 

Hdgbt  of 

rcMrrsir. 

the  jrt. 

5 

..   4.91 

6 

•  •    O.oo 

7 

..  6.84 

8 

..  7.80 

Depth  of  the 

Halglit  of 

refenroir. 

lhaj.t 

9 

.      8.74 

10 

.      9.68 

12 

.  11.55* 

14 

.   1340 
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Height  of  Depth  of  the 

Height  of  Depth  of  Um 

Height  or 

letervoir. 

the  jet 

reserroir. 

the  jet. 

reftenroir. 

the  jet 

24 

. .  24.06 

50. 

52 

. .  43.65 

. .  45.19 

76 

..  62.84 

26 

78 

. .  64.24 

28 

. .  26.78 

64 

. .  46.72 

80 

..  66.64 

30 

. .  27.48 

56 

. .  48.24 

82 

. .  67.02 

32 

..  29.16 
..  30.83 

58 

60 

..  49.74 
..  61.24 

84 

..  68.40 

34 

86 

. .  69.76 

36 

. .  32.47 
..  34.11 
. .  3 0.74 

62 

64 

66 

..  62.73 
. .  64.20 
•  •  65.66 

88 

..  71.14 

38 

90 

. .  72.48 

40 

92 

. .  73.82 

42 

..  37.35 

68 

..  67.12 

94 

. .  75.16 

44 

..  38.93 

70 

•  •  58.56 

96 

. .  76.49 

46 

..  40.53 

72 

..  60.00 

98 

. .  77.81 

48 

. .  42.09 

74 

..  61.42 

100 

. .  79.12 

When,  water  spouts  from  the  side  or  bottom  of  a  vessel 
which  is  very  thin«  and  the  aperture  is  at  the  same  time  very 
small  when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  vessel,  the  stream 
is  observed  to  be  narrower  at  a  short  distance  from  the  vessel 
than  in  any 'other  part,  and  less  even  than  the  size  of  the  aper- 
ture. Ihis  will  be  observed  on  inspecting  the  jets  H,  E>  and 
I,  fig.  2,  close  to  the  vessel.  This  narrow  part  of  the  stream 
is  called  the  vtna  contractu,  or  contracted  vein.  When  th6 
aperture  is  circular,  its  distance  from  the  interior  of  the  Tea- 
sel is  about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  aperture ;  when,  there- 
fore, the  thickness  of  the  side  of  the  vessel  exceeds  or  is  nearly 
e^ual  to  the  diameter,  this  contraction  is  not  perceived.  The 
diameter  of  the  vena  contracta  varies  a  little  with  the  form  of 
the  apciture,  the  thickness  of  the  vessel,  and  other  circum- 
stances not  easily  detected ;  but  in  general  it  is  equal  only  to 
about  four-fifths  of  the  aperture*  As  the  particles  of  a  fluid 
above  an  aperture  run  from  every  part  to  make  their  egress 
there,  it  Is  evident  that  those  which  come  from  a  part  situated 
obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  aperture,  will  have  a  tendency  to 
converge  ;  and  though  this  tendency  is  materiall;^  checked 
by  the  opposition  of  the  fluid  from  other  parts,  it  yet  has 
the  eflfect  of  producine  the  vena  contracta:  and  afterwards, 
partly  like  the  efi*ect  of  the  crossing  of  rays  which  have  met 
in  a*  focus,  it  occasions,  independently  of  the  concurring 
effect  of  the  atmosphere,  the  water  to  spread  the  farther  it 
recedes  from  that  place.  When  the  apeiture  bears  a  consi- 
derable proportion  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  the  vena  contracta 
is  not  observable. 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  velocity  with  which 
water  spouts  from  an  aperture,  is  not  equal  to  that  acquired 
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by  a  body  falling  perpendicularly  from  a  height  equal  to  the 
distance  bejbween  tiie  surface  of  the  fluid  and  the  centre  of  the 
aperture ;  but  it  must  be  explained,  that  this  velocity  is  not 
acquired  by  the  fluids  till  it  has  leached  the  vena  contracta; 
for  precisely  at  the  aperture,  supposing  the  vessel  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly thin,  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  found  by  expeii- 
ments  to  be  only  half  that  which  a  body  would  acquit e  in  fall- 
ing from  a  height  equal  to  the  depth  or  the  fluid.  But  as  tlie 
vena  contracta  generally  coincides  with  some  part  of  the  aper- 
ture, ou  accoqnt  of  the  thickness  of  vessels,  these  distinctions 
are  not  noticed  in  practice. 

When  a  pipe  is  adapted  to  any  part  of  the  vessel,  as  a  pas- 
sage for  water,  it  is,  whatever  its  ogure  or  size,  called  an  a^'ii- 
tage.  The  effect  of  |in  adjutage  varies  with  its  figure  and  length ; 
but  its  general  effect  is  to  increase  the  discharge  of  water,  un* 
less  its  shape  be  conical  throughout,  with  its  base  at  the  reser- 
voir, in  which  case  the  discharge  is  less  than  that  of  a  simple 
aperture ;  if  the  conical  adjutage  be  continued  by  a  cylindrical 
tube,  the  discharge  will  be  still  further  diminished,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  this  tube;  but  if  an  adjutage  be  in  Uie  first 
instance  conical,  as  in  fig.  4,  plate  II,  so  that  the  narrow  part  a, 
shall  just  correspond  in  situation  and  diameter  to  the  vena 
contracta  of  an  aperture  e,  while  from  a  to  &  the  tube  is 
expanded  as  a  jet  is  naturally  disposed  to  do,  the  quantity 
discharged  in  a  given  time  will  be  two  and  a  half  times  greater 
than  ir  the  pipe  were  throughout  cylindrical,  of  the  dia- 
meter at  a.  When  an  adjutage  projects  into  the  interior 
of  a  reservoir,  the  discharge  from  it  is  reduced  nearly  cue* 
half. 

Where  the  head  of  water  is  not  constantly  maintained  in  a 
reservoir,  or  when  no  supply  is  received  during  the  dis- 
charge from  the  adjutage,  the  q^uantity  discharged  will  only 
be  one-half  of  what  it  would  be  if  the  level  were  always  pre- 
served. 

It  may  be  useful  to  observe,  that  the  discharge  of  water 
running  out  of  the  bottom  of  a  cistern,  through  a  descending 
pipe,  IS  nearly  the  same  as  if  the  cistern  were  coDtinued 
through  the  whole  height,  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the 
orifice  of  the  pipe,  and  the  water  were  then  discharged  from 
the  bottom  of  this  cistern  by  a  short  pipe  in  any  direction. 
Some  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  this  proposition  having  been 
entertained,  although  it  rested  on  the  authority  of  tte  beat 
writers  on  hydraulics,  it  was  scrutinized  by  an  experiment 
tried  at  the  Koyal  Institution.  A  tube  was  fixed  honzontallr 
in  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  and  water  was  poured  through 
another  tube  of  similar  dimensions  placed  vertically,  and  it 
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found  that  more  water  passed  through  the  latter  tnbe  than  the 
horizontal  one  could  carry  off. 

The  progress  of  water  through  a  pipe,  is  greatly  retarded  by 
eveiy  deviation  from  a  rectilinear  direction,  and  by  every  en- 
'jar^ement,  contraction,  projection,  or  roughness  it  meets  with 
in  Its  passage ;  and  most  of  these  irregularities  are  of  too  vari- 
able and  uncertain  a  nature  to  be  submitted  to  regular  calcu- 
lation. They  operate  in  occasioning  eddies  or  contrary  cur- 
rents, in  counteracting  which,  part  of  the  moving  force  is  in- 
evitably lost.  To  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  retardation 
from  flexure,  when  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  new  direction  to  a 
pipe,  the  point  of  flexure  should  not  be  sharp,  but  take  as 
comprehensive  a  sweep  as  can  be  allowed. 

Of  the  Motion  of  Water  in  Rivers,  and  of  Waves. 

The  motion  of  a  river  is  in  general  produced  by  the  descent 
of  the  water  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  situation ;  and  therefore 
it  is  swift  or  slow  according  as  the  descent  or  inclination  of 
the  bed  of  the  ri^er  is  ^reat  or  small.  Sometimes,  or  in  some 
parts  of  rivers,  the  motion  is  produced  by  pressure,  or  dispo- 
sition of  the  water  to  spread  itself  out,  in  which  case  it  in- 
creases with  the  depth. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  water  of  a  river,  almost  horizontal, 
flows  by  means  of  the  velocity  acquired  in  its  descent,  or  by 
the  pressure  of  its  depth,  set  up  an  obstacle  perpendicularly 
in  it,  then  if  the  water  rise  and  swell  immediately  against  the 
obstacle,  it  is  the  descent  which  occasions  its  motion;  but  if 
it  first  stop  a  little  it  is  impelled  by  pressure. 
"  The  velocity  of  running  water,  in  aifferent  parts  of  the  same 
section,  is  very  difllsrent,  yet  it  is  often  desirable  tofascertatn 
its  mean  amount,  when  it  is  intended  to  apply  it  to  machinery. 
Watt  found  that  in  a  canal  18  feet  wide  above,  and  7  below, 
tod  4  feet  deep,  with  a  fall  of  four  inches  in  a  mile,  the  velo- 
city was  17  inches  in  a  second  at  the  surface,  14  in  the  middle, 
and  10  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  mean  velocity  may  be  called 
14  inches,  or  somewhat  less,  in  a  second.  To  find  the  velocity 
at  the  surface  is  easy,  by  observing,  in  calm  weather,  the  rate 
at  which  a  body  flows  wnen  just  immersed  in  it ;  but  the  velo- 
city at  any  considerable  depth,  is  not  obtained  with  the  sane 
JSacility.  One  of  the  best  methods  is  the  use  of  an  instmnent, 
conaisting  of  a  tube,  at  one  end  of  which,  and  at  right  angles 
to  its  length,  is  aflSxed  a  fiinnel.  This  funnel  being  presented 
to  the  stream,  and  the  tube  held  vertically,  the  water  rises  in 
the  tube  above  the  surface  of  the  river  to  a  height  correapemd- 
faig  to  the  velocity.  If  the  funnel  be  coverra  with  a  plftf<>, 
lumng  a  small  hole  in  its  centre,  the  elevation  of  the  water  i*«il 
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exceed  what  is  due  to  the  velocity  by  nearly  one-half.  A  very 
simple  mode  of  ascertaining  the  mean  velocity  of  a  strecim,  con- 
sists in  the  use  of  a  pole  of  light  wood/about  the  same  length 
as  the  depth  of  the  stream;  the  lower  end  of  this  pole  is  loaded^ 
so  that,  in  still  water,  it  would,  remain  in  a  vertical  position, 
with  its  upper  end  near  the  surface;  the  preparation  of  it  is 
finished,  by  fixing  in  the  upper  end,  exactly  in  the  direction 
of  its  axis,  a  slender  rod  to  project  above  the  water.  This 
pole  being  placed  in  a  river,  tne  rod  will  point  up  or  down,  ac- 
cording as  the  stream  is  swiftest  at  the  surface  or  near  the  bed, 
and  the  rate  of  its  motion,  in  any  given  space  of  time,  will  be 
the  mean  velocity  at  that  place.  By  thus  taking  the  mean  ve- 
locity, at  various  places  betweon  oj^posite  points  of  the  banks, 
and  dividing  the  sum  -of  all  the  velocities  by  the  number  of 
trials,  a  Vnean  will  be  obtained  sufficiently  correct  for  practice. 
In  cases  where  an  estimate  may  be  thought  sufficiently  accu- 
rate, the  medium  velocity  may  be  taken  at  nine-tenths  of  the 
superficial. 

The  windings  of  the  banks  and  inequalities  of  the  beds  of 
rivers,  destroy  a  large  proportion  of  the  velocity  which  would 
otherwise  be  generated.  The  Ganges,  by  its  windings  has  the 
declivity  of  its  bed  reduced  to  less  than  four  inches  per  mile, 
and  the  medium  rate  of  its  motion  is  rather  less  than*three 
miles  an  hour :  this  is  in  the  dry  months,  wheifi  its  medium 
depth  is  30  feet.  Of  the  Po,  the  medium  depth  of  which  river 
is  29  feet,  and  the  fall  6  inches  in  a  mile,  the  velocity  is  3| 
miles  in  an  hour.  The  velocity  of  a  river  ought  to  accumulate 
with  the  length  of  its  course;  but  the  causes  of  retardation  are 
often  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  a  contrary  effect.  One 
part  of  a  river  is  generally  observed  to  flow  with  much  greater 
velocity  than  any  other  part,  and  is  therefore  called  the  thread 
or  channel  of  the  river,  wirich  is  very  rarely  in  the  middle,  or  at 
any  regular  distance  from  the  banks,  but  is  more  or  less  in- 
clined to  one  of  them,  according  to  their  form;  and  their  form, 
with  that  of  the  bed,  is  often  an  accidental  contingent  of  dif- 
ferences in  their  texture,  which  cause  them  to  resist  or  yieU 
to  attrition.  When  a  river  changes  the  direction  of  its  course, 
the  velocity  is  greater  on  the  concave  than  the  convex  aide  of 
the  flexure.  ^ 

The  waves  formed  on  water  bv  the  action  of  the  wind,  are 
superficial  oscillations  of  the  nuid,  that  are  by  no  means' 
so  irregular  in  their  action  as  might  be  inferred.  When 
water  is  at  rest  in  a  bent  tube,  like  that  represented  by 
fig.  5,  pi.  I,  if  one  aperture  be  blown  into,  the  water 
rises  above  its  level  in  the  other,  and  makes  a  few  vibrations 
before  it  subsides.    The  times  employed  in  performing  theie 
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^■ribfations  are  uH  equal,  for  equal  columna,  niiether  the  vibra- 
^|kis  Ihera^elvcabe  loDg  or  short  with  respect  to  the  space  uvgr 
^^Hcb  they  move ;  and  they  are  the  same  as  the  time  in  which  , 
^^^cnJuluin,  the  length  of  which  ie  equal  to  half  the  length  of., 
lb«  Quid,  perfurms  its  cyclctidal  vibratious.     The  pendulum,  if, 
ii  well  known,  when  drawn  out  of  a.  perpendicular  positiou. , 
endeavours  to  regain  it ;  but  in  doing  tlua  jt  has  obtained   a 
velocity  which  carries  it  out  of  the  perpendicular  on  the  oppo- 
site »iuu  ;  in  the  same  manner,  the  water  in   the  tube,  uiiea 
raised  in  one  limb,  on  being  left  at  liberty,  overpasses  the  point,, 
where  it  will  rest  in  the  end ;  the  same  principle  of  motion  dis-;, 
tio^nishes  Waveti.     The  first  impression  of  tne  wind  upon  the  , 
water,  is  to  produce  a  cavity;  this  cavity  cannot  be  produced  , 
uithout  heaping  up  the  water  before  it ;  the  water  thus  heaped, 
iiDvine  attainea  an  elevation  proportionate  to  the  force  wtiicht, 
cautccthe  depression,  sinks  down  towards  its  level,  but  in  tliusi, 
linking  down,  it  acquires  a  velocity  which  carries  It  below  its,, 
level ;  by  this  means  It  produces  a  depression  like  that  occa-  ' 
ii«Dcd  by  the  wind  in  the  first  instance,  and  thus  successive 
waves  ere  propagated,  but  the  motion  diminishes  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  over  which  the  force  extends.      The  transverse 
borixontal  extent  of  the  base  of  a  wave  is  called  its  breadth. ! 
It  is  ec}ual  to  the  space  between  the  most  elevated  points  of  I 
adjoining  waves.    A  wave  Is  said  to  have  performed  one  vibra 
Jion,  when  it  has  run  half  its  breadth,  that  is,  when  the  hi^hefttJ 
t  of  it  has  become  the  lowest;  and  the  time  of  a  vibration  is 
respondent  to  that  which  a  pendulum  half  the  length  of  the, 
^e  run  over  in  one  vibration,  would  require  to  perform  onu 
rite  cyctoidal    vibrations;    therefore   a  wave  xvill   run   il« 
slfl  breadth,  in  the  time  of  two  vibrations  of  u  penduliuu 
nl  lo  one-fourth  of  the  transverse  length  of  that  wave'a 
Sftides. 

[he  depth  to  which  the  sea  is  agitated,  even  in  violent  lav/i 
*M,  is  not  very  considerable ;  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  belul 
i  is  the  level  in  a  calm,  the  effect  is  very  slight,  and  at  thlr 
it  would  probably  be  altogether  imperceptible.     It  niiiy 
pHfore  seem  difficult  to  account  for  the  mountainous  w.iics 
lOuntercd  by  seamen;  but  It  must  be  remembered  ihat  ihe 
1  i«  constantly  acting,  and  that  one  wave  is  niiscd  on  the 
Bice  of  another,  till  the  accumulation  becomes  prodigious. 
Vhen  a  ston<^  or  any  other  body  ia  thrown  into  a  vessel  con- 
■'-  t  ftil,  it  agitates  the  surface  nearly  as  much  as  if  thrown 
quantity  of  unter ;  but  tlie  power  of  the  wind  on  a. 
Ml  IS  exceedingly  small,  and  incapable  of  producing  , 
■  •light  undulation.     This  fact  was  firal  puhliiheij  lU 
.-W>>  4t  leaat,  by  Dr.  FraiiJtlJDt  wtfo  intijv»ud  ibe.. 
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posaibility  of  applying  it  to  useful  purposes,  after  having  ob- 
served how  thin  the  pellicle  of  oil  poured  out  upon  water  will 
become,  without  losing  its  effect  in  depriving  tne  wind  of  its 
influence.  A  qu^i^tit^  of  oil,  in  theproportion  of  half  an  ounce 
to  an  acre,  poured  out  oh  the  windward  side  of  a  lake,  will 
spread  itseir  over  the  whole  surface,  and  still  the  waves  raised 
by  a  tempestuous  wind.  Where  the  oil  cannot  be  poured  out 
at  the  place  where  the  waves  begin,  the  effect  is  less  remark- 
able, because  the  waves  are  formed  before  they  reach  the  oily 
part  of  the  surface,  and  therefore  they  can  only  be  deprived  of 
that  additioh  to  their  motion  which  they  would  otherwise  h&ve 
received  while  passing  over  the  part  which  the  oil  covers. 
Captains  of  vessels  sometimes  use  considerable  quantities  of 
oil.  by  pouring  it  out  to  diminish  a  surf;  and  pearl  divers  do 
the  same,  when  they  wish  to  clear  the  surface  of  the  sea  before 
they  go  down.  It  is  thevarious  kinds  of  fat  or  fixed  oils  which 
produce  the  effects  in  question  ;  light,  volatile,  or  essential 
oils,  are  inefficient. 


Of  Hydraulic  Machines. 

The  cbmmon  or  suckhtg  Pump. 

The  common  pump,  with  which  water  is  drawn  out  of  wells, 
is  usually  called  a  sucking  pump.  This  appellative  originated 
at  a  period  when  the  effect  was  attributecl  to  5r/c/t07t,  and  ought 
to  have  been  rejected  wh6ii  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was 
fully  proved  to  be  the  efficient  n^eut  in  causing  the  water  to 
rise.  The  mechanism  of  the  common  pump  is  represented  by 
fig*  5,  plat }  II,  where  the  tubes  are  supposed  to  be  of  glass,  as 
the  models  of  pumps  shewn  by  lecturers  on  hydraulics  com- 
monly are,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  more  clearly  the  mode 
in  whichmachinery  of  this  kind  operates.  At  the  lower  end  A« 
of  the  pipe  AB,  is  placed  a  valve  g,  opening  upwards ;  in  the 
piston,  E,  is  placed  another  valve,  n,  opening  upwards  like 
that  atg.  The  piston  E,  fits  the  pipe  so  accurately  as  to  be. 
air-tight,  and  conSec^uently  water-tight ;  y^  it  is  not  so  fastened 
but  tnat  it  may  easily  be  raised  or  depressed  by  the  rod  F. 
which  is  connected  with  it,  and  wrought  by  the  reciprocatine 
motion  of  the  handle  I.  The  lower  pipe  K,  is  open  at  both 
ends,  and  descends  into  the  water  of  the  well.  When  the 
pump  is  first  constructed,  it  is  plain  that  the  air  betweeb  the 
two  valves,  and  that  in  tl\e  pipe  below  them,  is  of  the  same 
density  as  the  air  of  the  atmc^sphere.  consecjuently  the  water, 
when  the  pipe  K  is  put  intb  the  well,  rises  fn  it  but  a  Very'litm 
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vay,  and  is  at  most  incapable  of  rising  in  the  tube  above  the 
level  cf  the  well,  because  the  air  within  and  iha^  -without  the 
tiib«  press  upon  the  water  with  equal  force.  Now  let  the  piston 
E  be  raised  ;  and  the  air  between  the  two  valves  will,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  the  stroke,  have  a  larger  space  to  oc- 
cupy ]  this  increased  space  it  immediately  Alls  by  its  power  of 
expaoBion  }  but  as  it  cannot  expand  without  becomin<^  less 
danse,  and  it  cannot  become  lees  dense, without  a  diminution  of 
tti  power  of  resistance  ;  therefore,  as  eoon  as  the  piston  is 
raised,  the  superior  elasticity  of  the  air  contained  between  the 
valves^  and  the  water,  causes  this  valve  to  open  ;  bythisnteans 
the  whole  column  of  air  between  the  piston  E,  and  the  sirrface 
of  the  water  in  the  pipe  K,  is  rendered  less  dense  thari  it  w-as 
before  llie  stroke  :  on  which  account  it  presses  on  the  water  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  pipe  with  less  force  than  the  air  "n  the 
outside  of  It.  The  external  air,  therefore,  presses  the  ^ator  up 
the  pipe  K,  onti!  the  column  of  air  above  the  water  in  this 
pipe,  though  shortened  by  the  rising  of  the  water,  is  of  the 
nme  density  as  before,  when  an  equilibrium  takes  place.  Alt 
ihese  operations,  thou|>h  tedious  to  describe,  are  instantane- 
ouly  consequent  of  the  stroke  made  with  the  handle  I ;  and 
no  Bocnifr  is  the  stroke  repeated,  than  they  follow  each  other 
<wcr  n^in,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  water  rises  strll 
further  in  the  pipe  K,  till  at  length  it  rises  above  the  valve  g.  to 
tlie  piston  E,  on  depiessinc  which  the  water  passes  through  the 
»tlve  A,  and  is  discharged  at  the  pipe  m  on  raising  it  again. 
After  lli«  pump  has  once  been  wrought,  while  it  remniuti  in 
order,  the  water  always  remains  above  the  piston  E,  so  that  the 
fint' stroke  with  fbe  handle,  discharges  water  from  the  pipe  m. 

Tho  pipr  AB  ts  generally  called  the  working  barrel,  and  the 
pipe  K  ine  suction-pipe.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  K,  the 
water  is  ndmittpd  by  small  holes,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
dirt,  weeds,  &c.  which  might  injure  the  mechanism  of  the 
working  barri,-!. 

Every  time  the  piston  E  is  raised,  the  valve  h  closes,  and 

l>#*ery  time  the  piston  E  falls,  the  valre  g  closes  and  h  rises, 

^Which  causes  tne  stream  flowing  from  tlie  pipe  m  to  be  very 

Bccinol.     But  a«  an  cqtiol  stream  is  more  a^eeable,  and  oftien 

i6te  convenient,  it  may  be  obtained  by  having  a  cisiern  at  the 

tftd  of  (be  pump,   and  making  the  spout  smaU.     By  thif 

i«aR«  tba  water  bronchi  up  at  successive  stroke*  is  cmptfetr 

'flnt  tiito  the  cittern,  from  which  it  issues  al  the  pip«  alitaMt 

in  an  efjirabU  stream.  

As  the  water  riseii  in  ft  pomp  by  the  pregsur*  of  ihe'ntttWJ 
■pluK, -which  iti  rtniorHl  (Vomlbe  water  at  thebaWof  iWjiTp*' 
R,  while  it  remains  on  the  rest  of  the  surrounding  surface  of  ina 
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well,  it  follows  that  a  pump  cannot  act  in  vacuo,  and  also  that 
in  any  other  situation,  as  there  is  a  limit  to  the  pressure,  there 
is  a  lux^it  to  its  effects. .  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is 
variable ;  when  the  barometer  is  at  31  inches,  it  is,  upon  any 
given  base,  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  water  35  feet  high  upon 
a  base  of  the  same  area ;  but  whc^n  .the  barometer  is  at  30 
inches,  it  is  only  equal  to  a  column  of  water  33-^  high  ;  it  is 
in  general,  however,  only  considered  equal  to  the  pressure  of 
33  feet  of  water.  It  is  evident  that  no  force  can  overcome  a 
greater  force  than  itself;  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  there- 
fore, can,  at  the  most,  only  raise  water  to  the  heights  stated ; 
and  the  allowances  to  be  made  for  imperfections  of  workman- 
ship are  so  considerable,  that  it  is  not  in  practice  considered 
proper  to  make  the  length  more  than  25  feet,  or,  at  the  ex- 
treme, 30  feet  below  the  moveable  valve. 

The  force  required  to  work  a  pump,  after  the  water  is  raised 
to  the  moveable  valve,  varies  with  the  square  of  the  diameter 
of  the  working  barrel ;  thu^  a  barrel  twice  the  diameter  of 
another  will  raise  four  times  the  water  of  the  latter,  but  the 
working  of  it  will  require  four  times  the  strength  ;  for  the  hori- 
zontal section  of  the  cylinder  is  a  circle,  and  the  areas  of  circles 
are  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters.  The  aize  of  any  part 
except  the  working  barrel  is  of  no  consequence,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  strength  reouireH  to  work  the  pump,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  smaller  the  pipe  K,  the  greater  will  be  the  friction. 
It  has  been  found,  that  when  the  handle  increases  the  power 
.'five  times,  and  the  diameter  of  the  working  banel  is  4  inches^ 
a  labouring  man,  at  an  ordinary  rate  of  exertion,  will  discharge 
27^  wine  gallons  per  minute. 

The  velocity  of  the  stroke  of  a  pump  should  never  be  less 
than  four  inches,  nor  greater  than  two  or  three  feet  in  a  second ; 
the  stroke  should  be  as  long  as  possible,  to  prevent  loss  of 
water  by  the  frequent  alternations  of  the  valves.  The  diameter 
of  the  suction-pipe  is  best  proportioned,  when  it  is  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  that  of  the  barrel. 

The  lijiing  Pump. 

The  lifting  pump  is  generally  used  for  great  water-works^ 
and  where  the  water  is  not  to  be  brought  up  from  any  great 
depth.  It  is  variously  constructed,  but  in  general  the  upper 
valve  is  fixed,  and  the  lower  one  moveable :  and  the  watf  r  is  ia 
fact  lifted  as  if  it  were  in  a  bucket ;  the  sides  of  the  bucket 
being  formed  by  the  barrel,  and  the  piston  forming  its  bottmn. 
Thus  in  fig.  6,  plate  II,  a  is  the  stationary  valve,  and  b  the 
moT^ble  one ;  for  it  is  attached  to  the  piston  B,  which,  when 
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tlie  pnrop  is  at  work,  is  alternately  raised  and  depressed  by 
the  rods  i/ d,  pastiini;  Uirougli  Uie  frame  of  the  valve  a,  and 
connected  with  k  bandle  at  X,  or  with  a  crank  if  wrought  by 
Bmchincry.     Both  tlie  valves  open  upwards  as  iu  the  common 

tititnp.  The  piston  B  is  forced  dow-n  into  the  water,  which 
ifti  the  valve  b,  and  rises  to  its  levo!  in  the  barrel  C ;  then 
when  the  piston  B  is  lifted  up,  as  its  valve  closes,  the  water 
that  had  gotten  above  it,  cannot  re-enter  tha  well,  it  is  there- 
fore lifted  at  the  same  time;  and  as  soon  as  the  column  of 
vratcT  reaches  the  stationary  valve,  it  opens  that  valve,  and 
continues  to  pass  through  it,  till  the  piston  B  reaches  its  frame. 
The  piston  B  then  descends  again,  and  brings  up  another  sup- 
ply of  water,  which  after  having  filled  the  space  above  the 
-iilvu  a,  begins  to  Sow  from  the  spout  as  in  common  pumps. 


The  forcing  Pump 

The  forcing  pump  is  fiirniahed  with  two  valves,  whicb  are 
both  stationary,  or  open  and  shut  in  the  same  situation.    This 
pump  is  shewn  at  fi^.  7,  pi.  II,  where  EPia  tha  working  barrel, 
<■  and  G  the  pipe  whioli  descends  into  the  water.     The  first  valv9 
Lis  placed  at  r,  and  the  second  either  at  s,  as  in  the  figure,  or  in 
I  ume  part  of  ihe  tube  AB.     The  working  rod  H,  terminates  in 
a  Wilid  plunger  or  piston,  K,  which  fits  the  barrel  so  w«U,  as 
to  allow  neither  water  tior  air  to  escape  above  it  IVom   briow. 
Suppose  this  piston  to  be  immediately  over  the  valve  r :  when 
it  IS  drawn  up,  the  vslve  r  opens,  and  the  water  passes  through 
it,  as  Ihrough  the  lower  valve  in  an  ordinary  pumti.     But  on 
tb«  depression  of  the  rod  II,  the  water  cannot  pass  tlirough  the 
pisl<ni,  because  it  contains  neither  valve  nor  any  other  aper- 
ture, nor  through  the  valve  r,  because  it  closes  with  the  retro- 
grade motion  of  the  piston ;  the  water  therefore  enters  the  tube 
AB.  raises  the  valve  ».  and  enters  the  reservoir  TT.   The  piston 
is  then  at  liberty  to  bo  driven  down  towards  the  valve  r,  and 
each  rrpetilion  of  its  action  forces  a  fresh  quantity  of  water 
tbrough  the  valve  t.    The  reservoir  contains  a  tube  b  b,  firmly 
fixed  in  its  upper  part,  and  reaching  almost  to  it*  bottom.  Tlie 
I  effect  of  tho  water,  on  first  entering  it,  i^  to  drive  out  of  it  a 
I-  quantity  of  rtir ;  but  when  tho  water  has  risen  above  the  lower 
V  9n6e<i  <]f  ihc  tube,  no  more  air  can  be  driven  out,  and  therefore 
t'tbo  ttmainer  of  it  is' condensed,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
f  of  water  forced  into  the  revervoir  by  the  action  of  the  piston. 
J  It  is  obvit'Ui,  however,  from  the  elastic  property  of  air,  that 
|f  IhCxfr  will  be  a  re-action  of  the  quantity  tnus  confined,  accord- 
lo  the  intfuiity  of  tlie  condvniation.     This  le-action  or 
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endeavour-t^^cquire  its  fofmer  bulk,  causes  it  to  press  upon 
ibe ,  surfjpice  of.  the  vateF,  which,  baying  no  egress;  ^lsew|ie|e^ 
passes  ou.t  of  the  tube  bb^  jn  tbe  form  of  a  jpt.  i^nd  ^,9,  di^r^ 
the.  desoent.of  the  piston,  ]^^j  there  is  more  water  in,  thci  re)i^r 
voir  TT,  than  the  air  cim  drive  out  in  that  spate  of  time,  the  jet 
from  the  tube  6,  continues  with  JittJe.  intennipsiaq  of.  forpe 
.during  the  whole,  Jtimje  (that  the  pump  ia^  wrought. 

The  reservoir  TXi« /called ;i^ni9i>-i;em/.  .^thoueh  tne  mar 
chine  to  which  a  vessel  of  thit !  kind  is  added*  dischargea  the 
water  in  a  continual  streani^  it  ()oes  not  necessarily  foUoiv^Mt 
a  greater  quantity  is  discharged  jn  a  given  time  thaa  by  a  sim- 
ple spout:  theory^  indeed,  dictates  that  the  quantity  wilV  in 
each  case  be  the  same ;  experiment,  however,  has  established, 
that  a  little  more  is  delive^red  when  the  i^ir-vrssel  is.  used, 
though  the  difference  is  very  small.     . 

By  means  of  the  forcing  pump,  wrought  by  an  adequate 
power,  water  may  be  raised  to  any  height,  but  the  distance 
Detwecn  the  piston  K,  when  hig-best,  and  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  be  arawn  up,  must  not  exceed  33  feet,  because  it  is 
by  the  pressure  of  the  outward: air  that  the  water  is  raised  in 
tne  first  instance ;.  for  great  heights,  therefore,  it  is  the  pipe 
AB  which  musi  be  lengthened. 

A  forcing  pump  is  the.  essential  part  of  an  engine  for  extin- 
guishing fires.  These  engines  have  generally  two  forcing 
.pumps,and  the  pipefromthe  air-vessel,  except  at  the  extremity, 
IS  made  of  leather,  or  some  pliable  material,  that  the  jet  may 
easily  be  directed  to  any  given  point;  the  pipe  G  is  also  in 
part  made  of  leather^  in  order  that,  a  supply  of  water  may  be 
drawn  conveniently  up  from  any  accidental  source. 

The  pump  was  invented  about  one  hundredfold  twenty  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  by  Ctesibius  of  AleiF&ndria,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  organ,  and  Uie  first  extimple  of  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  forcing  pump. 

Improved  Pump. 

^  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  cpnstrne- 

tidnof  pumps,  and  several  of  them  have  not  bjeen  unaucc«sful ; 

.  a.  contrivance  for  convertings  the  common  sucking  pv^ip  into  a 

-1  lifting  pump,  we  shall  first  notice.    It  is  represented  by  fig*  1, 

pi.  lU,  where  AB  is  the  ivorkin^-barrel,  wnich  has  a  latsral 

pipe  a^  C«  conoscted  with  it :  this  latercA  pipe  turns  up  iverCi- 

.'  oaily^  mndis  funoished  with  a  valve  tft  K.    The  barrel  AB  is 

idosed  .by  «  strong  plate  at  the  top,  containing  a  hole  in  iU 

centre,  furnished  with,  a  collar  of  leathers.    This  collar  tightly 
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embraces  a  straight^.true,.  and  polished  piston  i;od.M»,and  the 
leather  being  ^oak^d  !ri  t^lIoW,  brsbme  <yther  ahgbent,  is  p^- 
fectly  air*tigKt«  Tlit'  piston  S  cdntialihs  a  valv^,  and  there,  is 
miother  vaWe  atT ;  both  of  them  opening  upwards.  Now  sup- 
pose the  pierton  S  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  tne  wbrkii^^-bahreU 
when  it  is  drawn  up,  it  tends  to  compress  tHe  air^bpve  it/iitfd 
the  valve  in  it  remains  shut  by  its  own  weight.  But  as  the  ifir 
will  not  suffer  compression/  while  a  pbissibility  of  escape  re- 
mains, it  passes  alongthe  tube  l.C/'and  mdkes  its'egjress  by 
lifting  the  valve  K.  '  The  splice  oetween  th^  piston  S  arid/llie 
valve  T,  after  a  few  strokes/  becormes/ nearly  a  vacutini/^e 
water  then  rises  from*  the  well' in'to  the  working-barrd,  ^fj^r 
whicSh  the  downward  stroke  of  the  rod  M  causes  the  wateir  to 
lifl  the  valve/ and  a'coluAin  of  it  to  get  above  the.  piston  ^6. 
Upon  drawing  up  the  pistoo),  therefore,  this  column  is  arawn  u^ 
at  the  same  time,  and' forced  through  the  valve  K.  This  is  a 
very  ^ood  fcttni  of  a  ptimp  ;  for  the  piston-rod  works  with  great 
steadiness,  and  as  the  piston  may  be  brought  very  near  the 
valve  T,  a  great  <jlegree  or  rarefaction  may  be  obtained.  In  this 
pump  the  valve  T  may  either  be  in  contact  with  the  water.  Or 
elevated  considerably  above  it,  as  in  the  figure :  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  the  same  as  Buchanan's  ship  puinp.  By  connecting 
an  air-vessel  with  the  rising  pipe  C,  as  in  the  forcing  pump  Tast 
described,  this  pump  may  be  made  to  yield  an  unrcmittea  sup- 
ply of  water.-— Pumps  for  the  supply  of  a  house  might  be  c6n- 
tnved  on  this  prin<5iple,  which  in  furnishing  the  ordinary  Sup- 
ply of  water,  would  work  more  easily  than  those  comnionly 
used,  and  in  caso  of  necessity  they  could  instantly  be  converted 
intd  engines  for  extinguishing  fire,  or  for  supplying  distaiit 
places  with  water.  For  common  use,  the  spout  of  the  |>untm 
should  be  opposite  the  horizontal  part  of  tho  pipe  C,  and  wIhvi 
the  water  was  to  be  impelled  to  a  distance,  this  spout  ahbuld 
be  bunged  up.  If  a  large  cock  were  ugefd  as  the  spo'ut,  Cjie 
closing  of  this  cock  would  answer  the  same  end. 

Dt  la  Hirers  Pump. 

This  is  an  ingenious  though  rather  complex  contrivance,  for 
raising  water  both  during  the  descent  and  ascent  of  the  pidtbd 
m  the  pump-barrel.  ^ 

AA,  fig.  2,  jpl.  Ill,  is  a  well,  in  which  the  lower  ends  of  the 
)Mpea  B  and  U  are  immersed.  .D  is  the  workiifig-biirrel ;  into 
the  lowermost  end  of  it  the  top  of  the  open  pipe  d  is  soldered: 
to  the  uppermost  end  of  the  barrel. D  the  pipe  CS  is  soldered, 
inid  opens  into  D.  Each'  of  these  pipes  B  ^nd  CS  Ifas  a>alv[e 
on  its  top,  and  so  have  the  crooked  pipes  E  and  l',  the  lower 
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ends  of  which  open  into  the  pump-barrel«  and  their  upper  ends 
into  the  box  G.  L  is  the  piston  rod,  which  moves  up  and  down 
through  a  collar  of  leathers  in  the  neck  M.  K  is  a  solid  piston, 
fastened  to  the  rod  L:  the  piston  never  goes  higher  than  K» 
nor  lower  than  D ;  so  th^t  the  space  between  K  and  D  is  the 
length  of  the  stroke. 

As  the  piston  rises  from  D  to  K,  the  atmosphere  pressing  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  AA,  in  the  well,  forces  the  water  up 
the  pipe  B,  through  the  valve  b,  and  fills  the  working-barrel 
with  water  up  to  the  piston ;  during  this  time  the  valves  e  and 
S  lie  close  and  air-tight  on  the  tops  of  the  pipes  £  and  CS. 
When  the  piston  is  at  its  greatest  height,  at  K,  it  stops  there 
for  an  instant,  and  in  that  instant  the  valve  b  falls,  and  stops 
the  pipe  B  at  the  top.  Then,  as  the  piston  descends,  it  cannot 
force  the  water  between  K  and  I)  back  through  the  closed 
valve  b,  but  forces  the  whole  of  that  water  up  the  pipe  E,  to 
the  valve  e,  this  valve  immediately  opens  upward  by  the  Force 
of  ttie  water,  which,  after  having  filled  the  box  G,  rises  into 
the  pipe  N»  and  runs  off  by  the  spout  O. 

During  the  descent  of  tho  piston  K,  the  valve/ falls  down, 
and  covers  the  top  of  the  pipe  F ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere on  the  water  A  A,  of  the  well,  forces  the  water  up 
the  pipe  CS,  and  through  the  valve  at  the  top  of  that  pipe  into 
the  pump-barrel,  where  it  fills  all  the  space  above  the  pis- 
ton K. 

When  the  piston  is  down  to  its  lowest  station  at  D,  and  stops 
there  for  an  instant,  the  valve  at  S  closes ;  and  then  as  the  pis- 
ton is  raised,  it  cannot  force  the  water  above  it  back  through 
jlhe  valve  S,  but  drives  it  up  the  pipe  F,  to  the  valvey*  which 
opens  upward  by  the  force  of  the  ascending  water,  and  after 
filling  the  box  G,  the  water  is  forced  up  from  thence  into  the 

Sipe  rf,  and  runs  off  by  the  spout  at  O.  Thus  as  the  piston 
escends,  it  forces  the  water  below  it  up  the  pipe  E ;  and  aa  it 
ascends,  it  forces  the  water  above  it  up  the  pipe  F ;  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  filling  the  pump-barrel  below  the  piston, 
through  the  pipe  B,  while  the  plunger  ascends,  and  filling  the 
barrel  with  water  above  the  piston  through  the  pipe  CS,  aq  the 
plunger  ^oes  down.  By  this  means,  as  much  water  is  forced 
up  the  pipe  N,  to  the  spout  O,  by  the  descent  of  the  piston  as 
by  its  ascent;  and,  in  each  case,  as  much  water  is  discharged 
at  O,  as  fills  that  part  of  the  pump-barrel  in  which  the  piston 
moves  up  and  down. 

On  the  top  of  the  pipe  O  is  ap  air-vessel  P.  When  tiiee 
frater  is  forced  up  above  the  spout  O,  it  compresses  the  air  .in 
the  vessel  P;  which  of  course  acts  by  its  elasticity  as  in  the 
air'vessel  of  the  forcing  pump  already  described. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  height  of  the  spout  O  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  well,  the  top  S,  of  the  pipe  CS,  should  only  be  24 
or  25  feet  above  the  surface;  for  thoxigh  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  in  case  the  pipe  were  perfectly  exnausted,  would 
raise  toe  water  higher,  yet  as  a  perfect  exhaustion  can  scarcely 
be  attained,  to  make  it  longer  would  be  running  the  risk  of 
imperfect  action. 

it  is  not  very  material  what  the  size  of  the  pipe  N  may  be, 
through  which  the  water  is  forced  into  the  spout;  but  much 
disadvantage  may  be  Incurred,  by  an  injudicious  proportion 
of  the  wprking-barrel;  according  to  the  height  of  the  spout  O, 
above  the  surface  of  the  well,  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the 
barrel  should  be  as  follows : 


Height  in  feet  to  Bore  of  tbo 

which  the  water  U  birrel  in 

to  be  rttted.  indies. 

10  ........  6.9 

16 6.6 

20 4.9  . 

26  4.4 

30 4.0 

35 3.7 

40 3.6 

46  3.3 

60 3.1 


Height  in  foet  to  Bore  of  th« 

which  the  water  is  barrel  in 

to  be  raised.  inebes 

66   2.9 

60 2.8 

66 2.7 

70   2.6 

76  and  80  •  •  2.6 

86 2.4 

90 2.3 

96  2.2 

100 2.1 


The  Screw  of  Archimedes. 

This  useful  invention  originated  with  the  famous  Archi- 
medes of  Syracuse.  It  is  represented  at  fig.  3,  plate  III,  and 
is  formed  by  wrapping  a  tube  round  a  cylinder,  in  the  form  of 
the  thread  of  a  screw.  The  cylinder  is  suspended  upon  pivots, 
and  turned  by  means  of  a  winch;  its  position  is  inclined  to 
the  horizon,  with  its  lower  end  in  the  water  to  be  raised.  The 
tabe  or  spiral  is  open  at  both  ends,  and  when,  by  turning  the 
winch,  the  lower  orifice  G  strikes  the  water,  Uie  water  gradu- 
ally rises  in  the  tube,  till  it  is  at  last  discharged  at  the  upper 
orifice  H.  To  explain  the  action  of  this  machine,  it  may  be 
iMcessary  to  observe,  that  while  the  lower  orifice  G  is  turned 
against  tne  water,  the  water  must  be  continually  rising  in  it; 
and  it  is  by  its  constantly  endeavouring  to  remain  on  the 
under  side  of  the  tube,  that  it  at  last  reaches  the  top.  Thus 
suppose  a  quantity  of  water  to  lie  on  the  under  side  at/*,  the 
spiral  as  it  revolves  brings  the  pointy*into  the  higher  situation 
k,  but  the  water  which  was  in  that  part  when  it  was  at /*,  falls 
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back^  because  it  cannot  from  its  gravity  ascend  to  k;  but  in 
doing  thifi^  it  runs  along  an  inielinM  plane,  and  gets  paKof  a 
turn  higher  in  the  spiral,  ahd  the  same  process  being  con- 
tinued through  every  instant  of  the  working,  the  water  flows 
out  at  H  in  a  constant  stream. 

When  the  'water  is  raised  out  of  a  river  by  means  of  this 
screw,  if  a  wheel  with  float-boards  be  fixed  on  the  lower  axis 
G,  the  screw  will  be  wrought  by  the  stream  itself. 

A  single  spiral  tube  will  raise  but  a  small  quantity  of  water; 
it  is  therefore  common  to  wrap  two  or  more  tubes  about  the 
same  cylinder;  lis.  the  power  required  will  be  little  greater, 
although  each  spiral  will  raise  an  equal  quantity  of  water. '• 

The  screw  of  Archimedes  should  always  be  so  placed,  as  to 
fill  exactly  one  half  pf  a  convolution  at  each  turn  ;  for  want 
of  attention  to  this  circumstance,  it  has  been  considered  less 
effective  than  it  really  is;  for  when  the  orifice  is  constantly 
immersed,  the  effect  is  very  much  diminished.  Tlie  machine 
is  generally  placed  in  an  angle  of  between  45.  ^nd  60  degrees 
with  the  horizon. 

A  machine  on.  this  principle  may  be  formed  by  means  of 
spiral  projections  within  a  hollow  cylinder,,  in  which  case  it 
will  resemble  the  box  or  socket  of  a  screw;  in  this  machine, 
which  is  called  a  water-screw,  about  one-third  of  the  water 
generally  runs  back;  yet  it  is  equal  to  the  screw  of  Archi- 
medes, if  the  height  of  the  water  is  so  variable,  that  the  latter 
cannot  be  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fill  one-half  of  a 
convolution  in  each  turn.  It  is  placed  only  at  an  angle  of  30 
degrees. 

Machines  of  this  description  are  not  calculated  to  raise 
water  with  advantage  to  great  heights;  for  if  made  of  the 
requisite  strength  to  prevent  their  bending,  they  would  be 
extremely  heavy. 

If  we  wind  a  pipe  round'a  cylinder,  of  which  the  axis  is 
horizontal,  and  c6nnect  one  end  with  a  vertical  tube,  while 
the  other,  which  must  be  outermost,  is  at  liberty  to  turn  roand 
and  receive  water  and  air  in  each  revolution*  the  machine  Is 
called  a  spiral  pump.  It  was  invented  in  1746,  by  Andrew 
Wirz,  a  pewterer  in  Zurich.  -At  Ai'changelsky,  near  MoidoW, 
a  pump  of  this  kind  was  erected  in  1784,  which  raised  a 
hogshead  of  Water  in  a  minute^  to  the  height  of  74  feetp-and 
through  a  pipe  760  feet  m  length.  The  vertical  pipe  jshoidd 
le  he&rl^  or  tne  same'dimensitinfs  as  the  spiral  pipe. 
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The  Rope  Pump. 

Kb  pulley,  set  in  motion  by  a  large  niieel,  is  fixed  inasuit- 
able  franie  over  the  mouth  of  a  well,  wliile  anothET  pulley  is 
situated  \n  a  fiimilsr  position  in  the  water  oTtlie  uell,  ana  an 
endless  lope  passes  over  botb  pulleys;  on  revolving  tlie  la^e 
wlicel,  every  paft  of  the  rope  will  successively  dip  into  the  well, 
wid  after  attaining  the  top  of  the  npper  pulley,  will,  in  de- 
scenfling,  throw  otf,  by  its  centrifugal  force,  a  portion  of  the 
water  ilhas  imbibed,  the  qunntity  of  which,  when  the  rotation 
is  quick,  will  be  very  cons ide ruble. 

A  machine  of  this  kind  is  represented  at  fig.  4.  plate  III; 
A  it  tile  small  wheel  or  pulley  over  the  montb  of  the  well; 
B.  tbfl  small  wheel  immersed  in  the  water  of  the  well;  both 
these  wheels  are  fixed  upon  iron  axles,  and  turn  with  freedom 
in  their  respective  frames.  H  is  a  hair  rope  passing  over 
both  pulleys,  its  two  ends  bein<:  neatly  spliced,  so  as  lo  con- 
■lilute  it  an  endless  rope.  EFGH  is  the  section  of  a  box  con- 
taining the  pulley  A.  From  the  bottom  cf  this  hex  stand  up 
l«io  lubes,  ej",  through  which  the  two  sides  of  the  endless  rope 
pASs,  and  4hey  are  wide  enough  to  admit  of  this  without  cauB- 
Uff  tliie  rops  to  rub  against  them.  On  the  same  axle  with  the 
piility  A,  but  at  tJie  outside  or  back  of  (he  box,  is  another 
poUey,  not  seen  in  this  figure.  From  this  second  pulley  to 
th«  ny-wbeet  C,  passes  a  band,  so  that  on  turning  tlie  winch 
D,  B  rapid  motion  is  immediately  communicated  to  it,  con- 
■equealiy  to  the  pulley  A,  and  lastly  by  means  of  the  rope  U 
(o  the  pnlley  11.  The  rope  H,  therefore,  immediately  ascends 
in  one  tube,  and  descends  in  the  other.  In  ascending  it  car- 
Tws  op  a  quantily  of  water,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which 
L  'ia  thrown  oft  in  the  box  EFGH,  before  it  enters  the  tube 
■  ctbrongh  wUtr.h  il  descends.  The  water  thus  collected,  runs 
l)in  a  continued  stream  out  of  the  box,  by  the  pipe  L,  us  long 
V  tmt  the  fly-wheel  is  kept  in  motion.  The  use  of  the  lube  (/is 
merely  to  prevent  the  water,  thrown  off  ind  collected  in  the 
box,  from  running  out  except  at  the  spout  L. 

In  tilts  ronohine,  the  motion  of  the  lOpe  should  be  very  rapid, 
«r  it  will  not  produce  its  best  effect.  A  rope  of  borse-bair, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  brought  up,  und  discharged 
from  the  spout,  six  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  The  velo- 
city of  the  rope  was  about  16  feet  per  second,  and  the  def^ 
ef  the  Well  96  feet.  A  machine  of  the  aamc  kind.  OB'Mta 
round  tower  of  Windsor  castle,  draws  the  water  from  W 
depth  of  l7Sfeet. 
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It  is  not  essential  to  the  action  of  the  machine,  whether  the 
rope  be  made  of  hair  or  hemp,  but  hair  is  the  more  durable 
material:  the  chief  disadvantage  of  the  pump  is  the  great 
liability  of  the  rope  to  decay,  from  being  constantly  wet. 


Hydraulic  Bellows. 

In  situations  where  a  fall  of  water  can  be  conveniently  ob- 
tained, a  blowing  machine  may  be  constructed  with  great 
facility  and  at  a  trifling  expense.  Professor  Venturi  has  given 
the  following  account  of  the  application  of  a  stream  of  water 
to  this  purpose. 

"  Let  BCDE,  fig.  5,  pi.  Ill,  represent  a  pipe,  through  which 
the  water  of  a  canal  AB,  falls  into  the  lower  receiver  MN« 
The  sides  of  the  tube  have  openings  all  round,  through  which 
the  air  freely  enters  to  supply  what  the  water  carries  down  in 
its  fall.  This  mixture  of  water  and  air  proceeds  to  strike  a 
mass  of  stone  Q;  whence  rebounding  through  the  whole  width 
of  the  receiver  JVIN,  the  water  separates  from  the  air,  and  falls 
to  the  bottom  at  XZ,  whence  it  is  discharged  into  the  lower 
channel  or  drain,  by  one  or  more  openings  TV.  The  air 
being  less  heavy  than  the  water,  occupies  the  upper  part  of 
the  receiver,  whence,  being  urged  through  the  upper  pipe  O^ 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  forge. 

''  I  formed  one  of  these  artificial  blowing  machines  of  a 
small  size.  The  pipe  BD  was  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  four 
feet  in  height.  When  the  water  accurately  filled  the  section 
BC,  and  all  the  lateral  openings  of  the  pipe  BDEC  were  closed, 
the  pipe  O  no  longer  afforded  any  w'ind.  It  is  therefore  evident, 
that  in  the  open  pipes,  the  whole  of  the  wind  comes  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  no  portion  is  afforded  by  the  decomposition 
of  water.  Water  cannot  be  decomposed  and  transformed  into 
gas,  by  the  simple  agitation  and  mechanical  percussion  of  its 
parts.  The  opinions  of  Fabri  and  Dietrich  have  no  foundation 
in  nature,  and  are  eontrary  to  experiment.  It  remains,  there- 
fore, to  determine  the  circumstances  proper  to  drive  into  the 
receiver  MN,  the  greatest  quantity  of  air,  and  to  measure  that 
quantity.  The  circumstances  which  favour  the  most  abundant 
production  of  wind,  are  the  following: 

/'  1.  In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  effect  from  the  accelera- 

'tion  of  grayity,  it  is  necessary  that  the  water  should  begin  to 

fall  at  BC,  with  the  least  possible  velocity;  and  that  the  height 

^ of  the  water  FB  shoula  be  no  more  thanls  necessary  to  fill 

the  section  B.     I  suppose  the  vertical  velocity  of  this  sieotioii 

to  be  produced  by  a  height  or  head  equal  to  BC. 
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*'  2,  We  do  not  yet  know  by  direct  experiment,  the  dis- 
tance to  which  the  lateral  communication  of  motion  between 
water  and  air  can  extend  itself;  but  we  may  admit,  with  con- 
fidence, that  it  can  take  place  in  a  section  double  that  of  the 
original  section  with  which  the  water  enters  the  pipe.  Let  us 
suppose  the  section  of  the  pipe  BDEC,  to  be  double  the 
section  of  the  water  at  BC;  and  in  order  that  the  stream  of 
fluid  may  extend  and  divide  itself  through  the  whole  double 
section  of  the  pipe,  some  bars,  or  a  grate,  are  placed  in  BC, 
to  distribute  and  scatter  the  water  through  the  whole  internal 
cavity  of  the  pipe. 

''3.  Since  the  air  is  required  to  move  in  the  pipe  O  with  a 
certain  velocity,  it  must  be  compressed  in  the  receiver.  This 
compression  will  be  proportioned  to  the  sum  of  the  accelera- 
tions, which  shall  have  been  destroyed  in  the  inferior  part 
KD  of  the  pipe.  Taking  KD  equal  to  one  foot  and  a  half^ 
we  shall  have  a  nressure  sufficient  to  give  the  requisite  velo- 
city in  the  pipe  O.  The  sides  of  the  portion  KD,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  receiver .  MN,  most  be  exactly  closed  in  every 
part. 

**4.  The  lateral  openings  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  pipe 
BK,  may  be  so  disposed  and  multiplied,  psrrticularly  at  the  up- 
per part,  that  the  air  may  have  free  access  within  the  tube.  I 
will  suppose  them  to  be  such,  that  one-tenth  part  of  a  foot 
bigh  of  water,  mi^ht  be  sufficient  to  eive  the  necessary  velocity 
to  the  air,  at  its  introduction  through  the  apertures. 

''If  the  pipe  O  do  not  discharge  the  whole  quantity  of  air 
afforded  by  the  fall,  the  water  will  descend  at  XZ ;  the  point 
K  will  rise  in  the  pipe,  the  afflux  of  air  will  diminish,  ana  part 
of  the  wind  will  issue  out  of  the  lower  lateral  apertures  of  the 
pipe  BK.'' 

Tht  Siphon: 

A  uniform  tube,  bent  in  the  form  shewn  utabe,  fig.  6,  pi. 
Ill,  is  called  a  s^hon,  which  instrument  is  in  common  use  tor 
decanting  fluids.  Let  RS  be  a  vessel  of  water,  which  we  wish 
to  draw  off;  the  siphon  molt  be  first  filled  with  water,  then' 
applying  the  finger  to  each  orifice,  the  shorter  leg  is  placed' 
in  the  vessel,  and  the  water  immediately  runs  out  at  the  longer 
leg  Cp  until  the  water  in  the  vessel  is  as  low  as  the  orifice  of 
the  shorter  leg  a.  The  siphon  will  not  act  in  vacuo;  it  is  to  - 
the  pressure  of  the  atmospnere  we  are  indebted  for  its  effects; 
When  the  instrument,  filled  with  water,  is  turned  down  as  re^ 
.presented  in  the  figure,  and  left  to  itself,  the  column  of  flnid 
contained  in  the  bg  be,  is  longer,  and  consequently  heavier 
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than  that  contained  in  the  leg  ha^  and  as  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  at  each  orifice  is  the  same,  the  longer  column  of 
water  is  not  so  much  resisted  as  the  other;  it  therefore  flows 
out  at  the  orifice  c,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
water  in  the  vessel  RS,  presses  up  the  water  at  a,  with  the 
same  rapidity  that  it  escapes  at  c. 

In  the  siphon*  it  is  obserred  above,  that  the  leg  be,  which 
is  out  of  the  fluid,  should  be  the  longest,  and  accordingly, 
siphons  are  always  constructed  with  one  leg  longer  than  the 
otner.  It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow,  that  water 
will  in  no  case  flow  out  of  a  siphon,  of  which  the  legs  are 
equal;  and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  explain  the  cause: 
whatever  is -the  resi  length  of  the  leg  b  a,  the  virtual  or  acting- 
length  when  in  usci  only  extends  from  b  to  the  surface  of  the 
fluid;  because  the  water  it  contains,  reckoning  downwards 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  is  balanced  by 
the  equal  perpendicular  height  of  the  column  of  water  around 
it,  and  has  no  concern  with  the  action  of  the  instrument. 
Hence  the  making  of  the  leg  b  a,  much  longer  than  what  is 
requisite  to  reach  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  is  only  a  matter 
of  convenience,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  lowering  the  siphon 
every  instant,  which  in  most  cases  would  be  impossible,  un 
acount  of  the  edge  of  the  reservoir;  atid  yet  would  be  indis- 
pensable, unless  tlie  fluid  always  remained  at  the  same  level, 
which  case  rarely  occurs. 

pot  the  operation  of  filling  the  siphon,  and  then  inverting 
it  in  the  fluid  to  be  drawn  ofl*,  is  often  substituted  that  of  draw* 
ing  out  the  air  with  the  mouth  by  sucking  at  the  orifice  c,  till 
the  fluid  comes  over;  but  as  either  operation  is  ineligible  with 
all  fluids  or  large  siphons,  other  simple  contrivances  have  . 
been  adopted  to  eff*ect  the  same  end.  Thus  a  stop-cock  may 
be  applied  to  each  end  of  the  siphon,  which  may  then  be 
filled  with  fluid  from  an  aperture  at  the  top;  taking  care  to 
close  this  aperture  before  the  others  are  opened.  Or,  for 
small  siphons,  when  the  position  required  is  the  only  objection  - 
to  extracting  the  air  from  the  orifice  c,  fig.  6,  a  stop-cock  and 
the  tube  in  the  position  shewn  by  fig.  7,  may  be  used;  and 
the  mouth  appliea  at  F. 

The  legs  or  the  siphon,  fig.  6,  are  inclined  from  each  othei^ 
while  those  of  the  siphon,  figi  7,  are  parallel ;  this  difference  has  : 
nothing  for  its  object  but  to  shew  two  different  forms  of  the' ' 
same  instrument,  and  which  are  adopted  as  convenience  die*  ' 
^tes.  Thus  the  siphon,  fig.  6,  may  be  used  to  diachazgie  <'' 
liquor  by  inserting  it  in  the  bung^^hole  of  a  barrel,  to  Ivbich  , 
purpose  the  other  would  be  inapplicable.  But  whatever  be  Ate  • 
form  of  a  siphon,  the  length  of  its  legs,  when  in  use,  must  be 
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mcftsuced  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  horizon;  hence 
the  same  siphon,  inclined  in  difTerenl  directions,  will,  as  to  its 
operation,  be  of  diifeient  lengths. 

The  column  of  water  in  the  leg  ba,  of  a  siphon,  being  sup- 
ported by  the  pressure  of  the  atmoBpher*^.  it  fullows,  that  when 
thiit  leg  would  require  a  longer  column  than  is  equivalent  to  the 
atni6«pheric  pressure,  the  water  wilL  not  be  raised :  water  will 
not  therefore  riie  in  a  siphon,  any  more  than  in  a  pump,  beyond 
the  height  of  33  feet.  If  mercury  were  the  fluid  to  be  raised 
by  R  Biphon,  the  length  of  the  column  in  the  leg  b  a,  must  not 
exceed  thnt  of  the  barometer  at  the  time;  that  is,  about  29  or 
30  incfaea ;  which  is  only  about  a  fourteenth  part  of  the  height 
to  which  water  i^  raised,  because  the  density  of  mercury  is 
nearly  fourteen  times  greater  than  that  of  water. 

Though  water  maybe  rained  in  the  siphon  to  any  height 
not  exceeding  33  feet,  yet  it  must  be  noted  that  the  orifice  of 
delivery  is  always  below  the  head  of  the  fluid  in  the  reservoir; 
it  is  not  therefore  raised  above  its  level  to  any  useful  purpose, 
independent  of  that  which  consists  merely  in  drawing  off  a 
fluid.  But  though,  while  the  discharge  by  the  common  siphon 
continues,  no  water  can  be  taken  out  of  the  stream  above  the 
lowest  part  of  the  tube,  yet  if  the  two  apertures  at  the  end  be 
closed,  a  quantity  of  water  mny  be  let  out  of  the  highest  part, 
and  iu  place  supplied  by  a  like  quantity  which  is  of  no  other 
lue.  Tne  apertures  might  be  easily  contrived  so  as  to  close 
or  open  simultaneously,  and  thus,  at  an  elevntion  of  30  feet 
abovo  Ibe  reservoir,  a  supply  ofclfan  water  might  be  obtained 
in  lieu  of  dirty ;  but  where  the  waste  of  water  is  an  object, 
the  contrivnnce  is  of  little  value.  A  simple  method  of  taking 
water  out  of  u  siphon,  at  any  height  within  the  limits  of  the 
JMirDment,  would  certainty  be  a  considerable  acquisition  in 
the  arts;  and  the  best  experiments  to  attain  this  object,  appear 
to  hare  been  made  by  William  Close,  of  DuUon,  (see  Nichol- 
son'* Journal, 4lo.  vol.4.)  He  supplied,  in  the  followingman- 
oer,  the  place  of  water  drawn  from  a  siphon.  Into  any  part 
except  the  top  aide  of  a  vertical  siphon  SY.  (ig.  8,  insert  twc 
sibbU  pipes,  and  lot  their  apertures  in  the  inside  of  the  tube  be 
divided  by  a  projecting  piece  about  aquarter  of  an  inch  thicK; 
wbenirer  th«  pipes  are  inserted,  the  piece  must  be  placed  in 
sncb  a  po«ilioD  that  the  current  will  strike  against  one  of  its 
flat  kidet.  The  pipe  which  opens  on  that  side  of  the  obstacle 
or  dam  struck  by  tlie  stream,  may  be  called  the  wattr-ptpe,  and  ' 
that  on  the  olher  side  the  nir-pipe.  Insert  their  other  entfi 
into  A  Yessel  a  w.  The  air-pipe  opposite  to  a,  must  rise  to  near 
the  top  of  tliia  vessel,  but  the  water-pipe,  w,  need  not  riss 
■bove  the  place  of  its  insertion.     A  cock,  perfectly  air-tight. 
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must  be  fixed  in  each  pipe  between  the  vessel  and  siphon:  the 
vessel  a  w,  must  have  a  tube  t  in  its  lower  part,  for  letting  out 
water;  and  this  tube  must  have  a  cock  fixed  in  it,  or  a  valve 
covered  with  leather  to  close  its  lower  end.  To  hasten  the 
delivery  of  the  water  in  this  vessel,  the  external  air  may  be 
admitted,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  most  convenient. 

The  communication  between  the  vessel  and  siphon  being 
intercepted  by  turning  the  cocks  in  the  pipes  a  w,  and  the 
branches  of  the  siphon  closed  at  their  lower  ends,  the  tube 
may  be  filled  with  water  through  an  aperture  at  the  top. 
After  this  aperture  is  closed,  and  a  stream  of  water  let  into 
the  cistern  C,  for  supplying  the  siphon,  the  ends  of  the 
branches  may  be  opened,  and  a  continued  stream  will  flow 
through  the  tube. 

When  it  is  required  to  fill  the  vessel  a  w  with  water,  exclude 
the  external  air,  and  open  the  pipes  between  it  and  the  siphon. 
The  vessel  will  soon  be  filled,  and  tbe  water  may  be  let  out 
by  opening  the  tube  t,  after  the  sinall  pipes  a  w  are  again 
closed  by  turning  their  cocks. 

The  water  may  be  let  out  of  the  vessel  without  attendance, 
by  a  quantity  of  water  passing  through  four  vessels  placed  in 
the  following  order  one  below  another,  and  each  provided 
with  a  siphon: 

1.  The  highest,  an  immoveable  vessel  filled  in  a  given  time. 
2.  A  descending  vessel,  suspended  from  a  lever  or  a  wheel, 
which  turns  the  cocks  in  the  tubes  opposite  aw\x\  its  axis. 
This  vessel  must  have  a  tube  open  at  both  ends,  fixed  in  the 
middle  of  its  bottom.  3.  A  descending  vessel,  to  open  the 
valve  for  letting  water  out  of  the  vessel  a  w.  It  must  be  sus- 
pended upon  the  valve  by  a  cord  or  wire  passing  through  the 
tube,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  vessel.  4.  The  lowest,  a 
vessel  of  the  same  width  with  the  second.  The  brim  of  it 
must  be  connected  to  the  outside  circumference  of  the  bottom 
of  the  second,  by  wires  or  chains. 

In  this  arrangement,  the  first  vessel  will  empty  itself  intc 
the  second,  which  will  close  the  cocks  in  the  pipes  opposite  a 
and  w,  before  air  is  admitted  into  the  vessel  a  w.  The  third 
will  be  filled  from  the  second,  and  the  water  in  the  vessel  a  w 
will  be  let  out  again;  the  third  will  deliver  its  contents  into 
the  fourth  or  lowest,  which  will  keep  the  cocks  in  the  small 
pipes  opposite  a  and  w  close,  until  after  the  third  vessel  is 
empty,  nas  risen  up,  and  the  external  air  can  no  longer  enter 
the  vessel  a  w.  Tne  fourth  being  then  emptied  by  its  siphon 
8Y,  will  open. 

The  diameter  of  the  second  vessel  should  be  something  lest 
thtn  either  that  above  or  below  it.    The  fourth  should  be  filled 
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the  discharge  will  continoe  tiU  the  whole  of  the  fluid  in  the 
cup,  except  the  small  quantity  contained  between  the  orifice 
of*  the  shorter  leg  of  the  siphori  and  the  bottom,  rs  passed  oflf. 
A  vessel  thus  employed,  is  called  Tantalus's  cup,  from  Tan- 
talus, a  person  wno,  in  fabulous  history,  is  declared  to  be 
punished  by  the  perpetual  proximity  of  blessings  he  can 
neircr  reach. 

The  intermittent  or  reciprocating  wells  which  sometimes 
occur  in  nature,  and  are  to  the  vulgar  so  much  the  objects  of 
wonder,  are  well  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  the  siphon. 
When  the  water,  percolating  through  tne  crevices  of  a  moun- 
tain, falls  into  a  cavity,  as  represented  at  6,  fig.  10,  the  outlet 
to  which  is  only  by  a  narrow  channel  or  vein  in  the  form  shewn 
at  H,  it  cbinnot  immediately  make  its  egress  at  b;  it  therefore 
collects  in  the  basin  G,  till  its  level  there  is  as  high  as  that 
of  the  top  of  the  vein  H  ;  as  soon  as  this  takes  place,  the  vein 
H.  which  acts  as  a  siphon,  draws  off  the  water  till  the  level  oi 
the  quantity  left  in  the  reservoir  O^  is  below  the  commence- 
ment of  the  vein  at  a. 


The  Steam  Essiue. 


O' 


The  first  person  who  entertained  the  i<k;a  of  employing  steam 
as  a  motive- force,  is  not  certainly  known  ;  but  the  earliest  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  this  object,  is^not  carried  further  back 
than  the  year  1629,  when  an  Italian,  cabled  Brancas,  published 
an  account  of  an  invention  of  his,  in  which  steam  ejected  from 
a  large  ceolipile  was  the  force  that  wrought  a  stamping  engine. 
Thirty-four  years  afterwar<l«,  in  1663,  the  Marquis  of  Worcee- 
ter,  a  nobleman  of  great  ingenuity*  published  a  little  work 
called  "  A  Century  of  Inventions,"  in  which  one  hundred  con- 
trivances of  his  own  are  enumefiated:  the  account  he  furnishes 
of  each  is  short,  and  often  very  obscure ;  with  the  latter  fault 
ift  particularly  chargeable,  the  description  he  furnishes  of  an 
engine  for  raising  water  by  the  force  of  steam.  At  tliis  day, 
we  have  no  means  of  certainly  knowing  whether  the  discovery 
of  Brancas  was  known  to  the  Marquis  or  not;  but  it  is  not  sot« 

Eected  that  he  was  acquainted  witti  it,  and  therefore  the  Eng- 
sh  are  inclined  to  consider  the  original  idea  of  the  steam 
engine  as  having  arisen  in  their  own  country:  the  French,  oh 
the  contrary,  claim  it  for  themselves,  and  bring  forward  the 
name  of  Papin ;  but  Papin's  application  of  steam  as  a  motire* 
force,  was  not  published  till  IdUO,  which  was  27  years  aAcar 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester'^  publication.  But  let  it  even  te  * 
supposed  that  for  ^Brancas,  the  Marquis,  and  Papiu,^th#  olAtili 

to  independent  and  oi<f^iinal  intefitianeoQld  be  wiliimiriilnij 
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yet  the  Italians  and  Fi'en€h  have  no  claim  to  notice  afterw^4^» 
for  foliojHriDg  up  the  ide^  of  their  countrymen ;  it  is  sole^  ^o 
the  English  that  the  world  is  indebted  fyr  rendering  the  steam- 
engine  what  it  now  is,  the  noblest  machine  ever  invented  ^ 
man  ; — the  pride  of  the  mechanist — the  admiration  of  the  plif- 
lof  opher. — Animals  require  long  and  fi-equent  periods  of  relaxa- 
tion from  fatigue^  and  any  great  accumulation  of  their  poijlfr 
if  not  obtained  without  great  expense  and  inconvenience ;  the 
wind  is  mutable  to  la  proverb ;  and  water,  the  constancy  Qf 
which  is  in  few  places  equal  to  the  wants  pf  the  mechanist, 
cannot  in  g^eral  be  obtained  on  the  spot  where  other  circum- 
stances reqi^ire  machinery  to  be  erected.  To  relieve  us  frQjn 
all  tfa^se  difficulties,  the  last  century  has  given  us  the  steam- 
engine  for  a  resource ;  th^e  power  oi  this  assistant  may  be  ac- 
cumulated indefinitely.;  it  requires  but  little  room;  it  may  be 
erected  ^n  all  places;  and  its  mighty  services  ar/e  always  at  our 
command;  whether  in  winter  or  m  summer,  by  day  or  by  night, 
it  knows  of  no  intermission  but  what  our  wishes  dictate. 

In  this  place  it  may  not  be  improper  to  say  a  few  wp^ds  op. 
the  properties  of  the  agent  from  which  this  engine  (ierives  i^ 
distinguishing  epithet.  Water  is  converted  into  steam  by  its 
combination  with  caloric.  Various  estimates  have  been  ma4o 
pf  the  degree  in  which  steam  expands,  when  compared  with 
the  balk  of  water  from  which  it  was  produced ;  but  they  ditfi^r 
widely  from  each  other:  Beighton  deauced  from  an  experimei^t 
he  made  for  the  purpose,  that  the  expansibility  of  steagi  to 
water  was  as  2886  to  1 ;  Desaguliers  stated  it  at  14,000  to  \ ; 
Und  the  editors  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britapnica,  on  the  authpi^ity 
of  experiment,  at  10,000  to  1 ;  but  in  the  supplement  to  tlie 
last-named  work,  the  expansibility  is  stated  to  be  as  1800  to  f . 
P»rke^  in  his  Chemical  Catechism,  only  considers  it  af  j'^OO 
to  1.  These  conclusions  are  too  discordant  to  be  reconciIe(); 
yet  fiothipg  absolutely  decisive  c&n  be  opposed  t,o ;  tjiefjii. 
The  density  of  water  (see  p^ge  $2  of  this  volume)  has  bean 
established  by  very  exact  experiments,  io  be  to  aix  as.  8^ 
to  1 ;  yet  in  tne  very  dense  state  in  which  steam  issues, ficfjm 
a  vessel  uearljr  close,  the  pipe  of  a  l^ettle^  for  example,  it  rip^s 
with  great  rapidity  in  air;  it  is  therefore  mucKiiglU^r  th^n  t^if ; 
and  from  this  evidence  we  may  conclude  that  jPai:kq!^  ^fA^- 
mtnt  is  too  low.  Aesiin,  as  clouds,  which  are  but  ^tJff^S^^i^ 
rapmifi,  (though  phlTpspphers  have  not  been  able  to  assign, t^e 


fireeise  cause  of  aggregation,)  .are  observed  at  the  hm^f'  ^f 
/liuee  or  four  miles,  ili;her0  the  density  of  the  air  is  ooi.hi^j^iff 
mhmi  it  is  at  the  earth*  it  may  be  supposed  that  ti^irantrij^f 
-ifUbsam  is  at  lea«t  twice  as  great  as  tlf^t  of  commqn  ajff;  Jf^s 
true,  that  moisture  is  .contained  in  the  atmosphere  at  greater 
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I^eights  than  three  or  four  miles^  but  it  is  probably  then  in  a 
state  not  simply  of  mechanical  suspension,  but  of  chemical 
combination.  As  to  the  space  which  steam  would  fill  in  a 
complete  vacuum,  it  has  no  relation  to  the  subject ;  if  it  had, 
it  might  be  said  without  fear  of  error,  that  a  drop  of  water 
converted  into  steam,  would,  like  a  grain  of  air,  fill  the  uni- 
verse: the  tendency  of  steam  to  burst  a  vessel,  is  always  less 
than  its  absolute  force,  by  the  amount  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  If  then  we  take  the  density  of  steam,  under  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  to  be  to  the  density  of 
water  as  1800  to  1,  we  shall  not  probably  be  very  far  wrong. 
The  boiling  point  of  water,  that  is,  the  heat  at  which  it  is 
converted  into  steam,  is  212  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale; 
and  when  water  is  heated  to  this  degree,  the  vapour  from  it 
resists  compression,  or  makes  an  effort  to  expand,  with  a  force 
exceeding  that  of  gunpowder,  and  this  effort  is  continued, 
though  with  diminished  intensity  as  the  bulk  of  the  steam 
increases,  till  it  has  acquired  1800  times  the  bulk  of  the  water 
that  produced  it ;  when  it  becomes  entirely  inert,  and  has  no 
more  tendency  to  burst  a  vessel  containing  it,  than  if  that 
vessel  were  filled  with  as  much  common  air ;  for  the  pressure 
of  the  air,  and  the  tendency  of  the  steam  to  a  further  expan- 
sion, are  an  exact  balance  to  each  other.  From  the  great 
power  with  which  steam  endeavours  to  expand,  and  the  in- 
stantaneous manner  in  which  it  exerts  its  energy,  it  is  obvious, 
that  if  it  could  be  directed  at  regular  intervals  against  any 
body  capable  of  motion,  it  might  be  rendered  a  powerful  first 
mover.  We  shall  therefore  postpone  any  further  remarks  on 
steam,  until  we  have  given  a  general  view  of  the  manner  fn 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  already*  developed  have 
been  applied. 

The  first  person  who  attempted  to  realize  the  invention  of 
employing  steam,  as  suegestea  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
was  Cfaptain  Savary,  who  was  ,so  far  successful,  that  he  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  his  invention,  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  several  of  his  engines  were  actually  con- 
structed. In  1696,  he  gave  an  account  of  them,  in  a  woric 
which  he  published,  entitled  the  "  Miner's  Friend/'  Abont 
this  period,  apprehensions  were  entertained,  that  mines,  other- 
vrise  of  immense  value,  must  be  abandoned,  unless  moK 
powerful  and  economical  means  were  adopted  of  drawing  the 
water  from  them ;  hence  the  most  valuablejpurpose,  which  any 
new  motive-force  could  be  employed  to  effect,  appeared  to  M 
that  of  drawing  up  water,  and. this  object  Captain  Sanvy 
effected  by  steam  in  the  following  manner :  a  pipe  descended 
idto  the  water  of  the  mine,  and  terminated  at  the  top  in  a  laige 
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',  which  may  be  compared  to  a  square  cliest ;  the  upper 
urifice  of  the  pipe  was  covered  by  a  valve  opeoiDg  upwards, 
lalo  the  receiver  opened  a  pipe  cotnmuiiicatiiig  with  the  upper 
part  of  a  close  boiler;  the  boiler  was  about  halffiUed  with  wa* 
ler,  and  eet  in  a  furnace,  as  boilers  for  supplying  steaui  are  at 
pr«>ei]t,  80  that  the  requisite  brat  of  the  water  could  be  con- 
Btatilly  kept  up.  The  pipe  that  connected  the  boiler  and  the 
receiver  contained  a  cock,  by  which  the  communication  be- 
tween these  vessels  could  at  any  time  be  suspended  or  opened. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  working,  a  quantity  of  steam  waa 
let  into  the  receiver,  which  it  filled,  dtiving  out  the  air  it  con, 
tained,  through  a  valve  property  viluated  for  that  purpose. 
The  s(euRi-cock  was  then  closed,  in  consequence  of  which,  aa 
the  receiver  cooled,  the  steam  which  had  entered  it,  condensed 
JDlo  w^ier,  and  the  space  it  occupied  became  nearly  a  vacuum. 
By  this  means,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  removed 
frutn  that  part  of  the  water  in  the  mine  which  entered  the  pipe 
rising  from  it  to  the  receiver,  and  therefore,  as  in  the  suctiori- 
pip«  of  a  common  pump,  the  pressure  on*  the  rebt  of  the  surface 
forced  the  water  to  rise  and  (ill  the  receiver.  The  equilibrium 
bdnt;  thus  restored,  the  valve  of  the  pipe  from  tli^  well  closed, 
bv  its  own  weight.  The  steam-cock  ivss  now  opened,  and  the 
cittct  wax,  lo  drive  the  water  out  of  the  receiver  through  the 
vaUe  ai  which  it  had  pieviously  driven  out  the  air;  this  valve 
««•  in  a  pipe  which  rose  perpendicularly  above  the  receiver,  buf 
commenced  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Thus  the  receiver  was  again 
left  filled  only  with  steam,  and  a  quantity  of  water,  equal  to 
its  capacity,  was  dischari^ed  fVom  the  miue.  In  continuing 
the  operation,  a  cock  was  opened  which  let  into  the  receiver 
a  quantity  of  water  in  the  form  of  a  shower;  this  produced  % 
•peedy  condensation  of  the  steam,  ttic  water  rose  again,  and 
wu  again  driven  out  as  befiire.  ^ 

Sucn  was  the  first  attempt  to  form  a  powerful  engine  by 
the  i»c  of  steam.  It  ia  unnecessary  to  enter  more  minut^ 
apon  llie  d()t<iKs  of  nn  engine  not  now  iu  u.ie  :  its  construction 
was  cxtrrmely  simple,  but  it  had  several  imporlant  defects. 
As  the  water  was  raided  into  the  receiver  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  distance  between  the  receiver,  and  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  well,  was  limited  to  about  thirty 
feet,  and  the  discharging  pipe  could  uol  be  continued  to  any 
great  length  above  the  receiver,  without  requiring  a  propor- 
lionale  den*ily  of  steam  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the 
colnmii  of  water  which  thus  burdened  or  pressed  back  upon 
the  receiver:  thus  when  the  column  of  water  rose  33  feet 
•bova  the  receiver,  the  steam  required  was  equal  to  (he  ro- 
,wu  atmospheres.     Indeed,  the  highly  elastic  force 
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of  the  steam  which  the  engine  required,  frequently  burst  the 
Y^slfels.  Another  great  detect,  also,  was  the  rapid  destruction 
of  steain  by  its  conT^ing  into  contact  with  the  cald  water  in  the 
r^ceiter,  the  contents  of  which  were  slow  in  yielding  to  its 
pressure ;  and  with  the  rapid  destruction  of  steam  was  neces- 
sarily connected  a  heavy  demand  for  fuel. 

^'About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  that  is,  a  few  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  "  Miner's  Friend,"  Newcomen,  an 
ironmonger,  and  Cawley,  a  glazier,  of  Dartmouth,  in^  Devon- 
shire, conceived  the  ideii  of  improving  Savary's  engine ;  but 
their  exertidns  terminated  in  the  adoption  of  a  new  principle, 
of  memorable  consequence  iii  the  history  of  this  invention. 
Tliey  were  satisfied,  notwithstanding,  to  divide  with  Savary 
tBe  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from  their  improvements,  and  in 
1)^05,  a  patent  was  obtained  in  which  all  three  were  joined  s 
it  was  not,  however,  till  1712,  that  they  had  made  aiky  very 
material  progress  in  overcoming  the  various  difficulties  which 
impeded  their  progress.  Savary's  engine,  we  have  seen,  raised 
water  by  the  force  of  steam  acting  directly  upon  the  water; 
Newcomen's  eneine  raised  it  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  was  rendered  eflfective  in  a  very  powcirful  degree :  tL 
bbiler  for  producing  steam  was  used  as  in  Savary's  engine ; 
there  was  also  a  steam-pipe  which  opened  into  the  bottom  of 
a  hollow  cylinder;  the  entrance  of  the  steam  into  the  cylinder 
CQuld  at  any  time  be  cut  ofi;  by  sliding  a  flat  plate  over  that 
end  of  it  which  entered  the  boiler,  and  this  motion  was  easily 
effected  by  an  external  handle  connected  with  the  plate.  To 
the  cylinder,  which  was  open  at  the  top,  was  adapted  a  solid 
piston,  which  slid  up  and  down  in  it,  and  was  rendered  air- 
tight by  a  stuffing  of  soft  materials  on  its  circumference. 
Suppose,  in  one  of  these  engines,  the  piston  to  be  at  the  top 
of  the  cylinder,  a  quantity  of  steam  from  the  boiler  is  let  in, 
and  fills  the  space  below  it;  the  air  which  the  cylinder  con- 
tained being  driven  out  by  the  superior  force  of  the  steam, 
ihrough  a  valve  made  for  that  purpose.  As  soon  as  the  cy- 
linder is  filled  with  steam  alone,  a  jet  of  water  from  an  ele- 
cted reservoir,  enters  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  the 
stJsam  is  immediately  condensed.  As  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere on  the  upper  side  of  the  piston  is  equal  to  fifteen 
{(bands  upon  every  square  inch,  the  counterpoise  to  this  pre8«* 
ifbre  afforded  by  the  steam,  is  tio  sooner  removed  by  the  con* 
dtsnsation,  than  the  piston  rapidly  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
|yfinder;  for  the  water  injected,  and  that  produced  by  the  con-^ 
feiuktion,  are  not  only  of  little  bulk  compared  with  the  whole 
^dpacity  of  the  cylinder,  but  are  carried  off  by  a  pipe  from  the 
^Oltoiti  of  it.    The  steam-pipe  being  now  re-opened,  the  piatCM 
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again  rises,  because  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  which  impele 
it,  exceeds  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  but  ivben  the  steaoa  is 
condensed  again,  the  piston  falls  a  second  time  as  rapidly  as 
before.  Having  thus  obtained  a  reciprocating  motion,  New** 
comen  applied  it  to  the  working  of  a  forcing-pump,  by  the  iiH 
tervention  of  a  great  beam,  suspended  on  gudgeons  at  th^ 
middle,  and  swinging  like  the  beam  of  a  balance,  and  this  part 
of  his  engine  is  in  use  to  this  time.  A  rod  from  the  centre  of 
the  piston  was  attached  to  one  end  of  this  beam,  by  a  short 
piece  of  chain ;  and  to  the  other  end,  by  a  similar  piece  of 
chain,  was  connected  the  rod  of  the  forcing-pump;  every 
time,  therefore,  that  the  piston  sunk  in  the  cylmder,  the  rod 
of  the  pump  which  extracted  the  water  from  the  mine,  was 
drawn  up;  and  as  this  end  was  purposely  made  heavier  than 
the  piston  end,  the  piston  rose  \Aien  the  steam  was  let 
ander  it,  although  thip  steam  might  have  so  little  elasticity, 
as  only  to  be  just  a  counterpoise  to  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Whatever  objections  mi^ht  be  urged  against  Neweomen*a 
engine,  if  critically  examined  at  this  day,  still  it  was  a 
great  effort  of  mechanical  genius,  and  he  must  ever  be  con* 
aidered  as  sXibstantially  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  and 
as  having  presented  to  the  world  a  machine  of  which  the 
power  is  unlimited ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  by  enlarging  the 
size  of  the  cylinder,  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  it  may 
be  made  to  exceed,  in  any  decree  required,  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  water  to  be  raised.  The  alterations  which 
have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  steam-engines,  since 
the  time  of  Newcomen,  although  they  have  required  much 
ingenuity,  and  have  made  prodigious  accessions  to  the  conv€~' 
nience  of  the  engine,  can  only  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
improvements.  Two  very  material  improvements,  however, 
introduced  by  Watt,  we  must  particularly  specify,  1.  that  of 
making  the  steam  itself  depress  the  piston  instead  of  the  prefr* 
sure  ot  the  atmosphere :  2.  That  of  condensing  the  steam  in 
a  separate  vessel.*  Further  we  can  do  little  more  than  ob^ 
serve,  that  the  steam-engine,  as  now  constructed,  is  not  the 
work  of  any  single  individual,  but  the  aggregated  product  of 
the  exertions  of  tne  most  eminent  ^gineers  who  have  flourished 
during  the  last  century.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  diaeuaa 
the  claims  of  individuals,  and  assign  to  each  his  duo  meed'  of 
praise.    We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  the  more  useful  task : 


*  A  daifli  to  tba  firit  tbA«gfat  of  thit  improTCtoCDl,  b  fopported  oa  Wiall.of 
rtlMlimiili.  •  bratber  oTtlw  pdMtr of  tlMt  mame,  Md  it  Imp  bten  tmnitd  llMU>ihi 
MnvptiiiMuljr  mtO^  t«  WiO-    fst  Orofta's  Vadmswt.  vok  S. 
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of  concisely  describing  a  modem  steam-engine,  observing  only, 
thai  the  jttdicioQS  arrangements  in  its  construction,  are  at  pre- 
sent ably  seconded  by  the  highly  advanced  state  of  the  manual 
arts;  for  the  mechanical  excellence  of  the  workmanship  of  the 
parts,  is  in  such  an  engine  an  object  of  primary  importance. 
Newcomen  and  Cawley  tiad  not  this  advantage ;  turning,  bor- 
hig,  and  other  methods  of  producing  regular  forms  in  iron  and 
metals  generally,  were  then  in  a  very  low  state ;  and  their 
power  of  invention,  as  well  as  that  of  the  performance  of 
their  engine,  was  thus  considerably  narrowea.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  could  carry  to  perfection  at  once, 
the  varions  processes  of  workmanship,  upon  which  much 
of  their  success  depended.  At  the  same  time,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  the  necessity  for  improved  methods  of  exe- 
cuting the  workmanship  of  the  steam-engine,  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  stimuli  which  have  led  to  the  most  successful 
changes,  and  which  have  benefited  every  other  department 
requiring  manual  skill,  or  substances  formed  with  the  strictest 
mechanical  accuracy. 

Manufactories  of  steam-engines  are  now  very  numerous; 
particularly  in  those  districts  where  machinery  is  much  re« 
quired,  and  almost  every  where  they  are  constructed  with 
some  differences.  We  have  been  favoured  with  the  an- 
nexed representation,  (see  plate,  Steam-Eneine)  from  a 
House,  in  our  application  to  which  we  had  neen  directed 
solely  by  the  celebrity  they  have  derived  from  an  active 
attention  to  whatever  could  contribute  to  the  value  of  their 
engines. 

A,  the  boiler,  nearly  three-quarters  full  of  water;  the 
bottom  is  considerably,  and  the  sides  a  little  concave,  that  it 
may  receive  more  fully  the  force  of  the  flame  circulating  round 
it.  Boilers  are  usually  of  an  oblong  form,  and  are  furnished 
with  a  part  that  takes  off,  in  order  that  a  person  may  get  in 
to  clean  them  when  needful ;  they  have  also  a  valve,  called 
the  safety-valve,  opening  upwards,  which  is  loaded  so  that  the 
steam  escapes  when  it  is  stronger  than  the  engine  requires, 
and»  if  retamed,  would  hazard  the  bursting  of  the  boiler.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  have  (wo  boilers,  one  of  which  is  a  re- 
serve, that  the  engine  may  not  be  stopped,  when  the  other 
reoiiires  repair. 

B,  is  an  apparatus  for  regulating  the  fire,  and  giving  action 
to  a  belh  which  regulates  the  quantity  of  coals  and  time  of 
firing. 

C,  the  steam-pipe  from  the  boiler  A  to  the  valve  I. 

^  .JD»  the  steam-cylinder,  generally  called  only  "  the  cylinder  $** 
it  is  connected  ot  the  top  and  bottom  with  the  valve  I. 
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E»  the  piston,  which,  by  its  connecting  rod  e,  givea  motion 
to  the  beam  F,  the  other  end  of  which,  by  another  connecting 
rod,  gives  motion  to  the  heavv  fly-wheel  O,  by  means  of  a 
crank.  Thus,  after  the  engine  has  begun  to  work,  its  power  is 
accumulated  in  the  fly-wheel,  and  may  be  disposed  of  at  the 
pllpasure  of  the  mechanist. 

H,  an  eccentric  circle*  on  the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel  O  ;  it 
g;ives  motion  by  its  levers^  in  a  manner  easily  understood  by 
inspection,  to  the  valve  L 

i,  a  cofier-slide  valve,  which  requires  no  packing  to  make  it 
steam-tight,  as  there  is  always  a  vacuum  under  it :  it  answers 
the  put  pose  of  the  four  valves  used  in  double-power  engines, 
and  from  the  simplicity  of  its  construction,  when  well  made  at 
first,  is  not  liable  to  ^et  out  of  order. 

K,  the  steam-admission  valve  and  lever,  connected  with  a 
fi;overnor,  which  regulates  the  speed  of  the  engine. 

L,  the  cylinder  of  the  discharging  pump,  for  extracting  thie 
water  and  uncondensed  vapour  from  the  condenser  M. 

N,  a  small  cistern,  filled  with  water.  Into  this  cistern  enters 
a  pipe  from  the  condenser  M,  the  top  of  which  pipe  is  covered 
by  a  valve,  which  is  called  the  blow-valve,  or  sometimes  the 
suifting-valve.  Through  this  valve,  the  air  contained  in  the 
cylinder  D,  and  passages  from  it,  is  discharged,  previously  to 
the  en^i^ine  being  set  in  motion. 

O,  the  educ.tion-pipe,  which  conducts  the  steam  from  the 
valve  1  to  the  condenser  M. 

P,  the  pump  which  supplies  with  water  the  cistern  SS,  in 
u  bich  the  condenser  and  discharging  pump  stand. 

QQ,  iron  columns,  of  which  the  engine  has  four,  although 
only  two  are  shewn ;  they  stand  upon  one  entire  plate  seen 
edgeway,  on  which  the  principal  parts  of  the  engine  are  fixed; 
by  this  means  the  beam  and  Its  accompaniments  are  supported 
without  being  connected  with  any  part  of  the  building,  except 
the  recess  below  the  floor  on  which  they  stand. 

RR,  the  recess  below  the  floor,  for  containing  the  cistern  of 
the  discharging-pump,  condenser,  &c.  This  arrangement  en- 
ables those  engines  to  be  fixed  up  and  tried  at  the  manufactory 
before  they  are  sent  off",  which  renders  the  refixing  easy  and 
certain.  Engines  are  made  according  to  this  plan,  from  the 
power  of  one  to  twelve  horses. 


-•^ 


*  Mtcbuici  dialiopiish  by  the  ippellatiMi  of  "  eceeBlrie  eirde/'  t  wbeel,  tlM  t^it 
•r  wUeb  b  pnrpo«elv  Bade  to  pau,  lot  tiiro«gli  Iti  red  eoatrt,  bat  oa  om  aid*  tf  It 
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Before  the  engine  is- set  to  work,  the  cylinder  D,  the  cpn- 
^enper  M,  and  the  paj^ages  between  them,  are  filjed  wi^  conio 
men  air«  whicl^  it  is  necessary  to  extract.  To  effect  this,  by 
opening  the  valves,  a  communication  is  made  bctweei>  the 
steam-pipe  Q,  the  space  below  the  piston  ia  the  cylinder  D, 
the  eduction-pipe  O,  and  the  condenser  M.  The  steam  will 
not  at  first  enter  the  cylinder  D,  or  will  only  enter  it  a  little 
way,  bepausc  it  is  resisted  by  the  air ;  but  the  air  in  the  educ- 
tion-pipe O,  and  the  condenser  M,  it  forcibly  drives  before  it, 
^nd  this  pfirt  of  the  air  makes  its  exit  through  the  Talve  ^nd 
water  in  (he  cistern  N.  The  steam-admission  valve  is  now 
closed,  and  the  steam  already  admitted  is  converted  into  water^ 
partly  by  the  coldness  of  the  condenser  M,  but  principally  by 
a  jet  of  cold  water  which  enters  it  through  a  cock  opening 
into  it  from  the  well  SS,  in  which  the  condenser  is  immersed. 
When  this  steam  is  condensed,  all  the  sp^ce  it  occupied  would 

SQ  a  vacuum^  did  not  the  air  in  the  cylinder  D  expand,  and  fill 
1  the  space  that  the  original  quantity  of  it  filled  ;  but  by  the 
repetition  of  the  mea^ps  for  extracting  a  part  of  the  air,  the 
i^mainder  is  blown  out,  and  the  cylinder  becomes  filled  with 
Bt^am  alone.  Suppose  then  the  cylinder  beneath  the  pistoa 
%o  be  filled  with  steam,  and  the  further  admission  of  steam  to 
^at  part  of  it  be  cut  off,  while  the  communication  between 
It  and  the  condenser  remains  open,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
will  soon  be  a  vacuum  in  the  cylinder,  because  as  fast  as  the 
steam  reaches  the  condenser,  it  is  converted  mto  water  by 
the  coldness  of  that  vessel  and  the  jet  playing  within  it.  At 
this  moment,  therefore,  the  steam  is  admitted  above  the  pis- 
ton, which  it  immediately  presses  down.  As  soon  as  the  pis- 
ton reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  steam  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  under  side  of  it,  and  as  the  communication  from 
the  upper  side  of  the  piston  to  the  condenser  is  opened,  while 
the  further  admission  of  steam  to  that  side  during  th^  tipper 
stroke,  is  prevented,  the  steam  which  had  pressed  the 
piston  down  passes  into,  the  condenser,  and  is  converted 
lOtQ  water. 

The  motion  of  the  piston  E,  by  this  ajternate  admission  fui4 
extraction  of  the  steam  pn  each  side  of  it,  is  thus  necessarily;. 
Q0Qtinue4>  and  the  distance  of  its  upward  and  downward  range 
is  called  the  length  of  its  stroke.  It  communicates  its  recipro- 
cating motion,  by  the  connecting  rod  f,  to  the  great  beam  F, 
and  thence,  by  another  connecting-rod  and  a  crank,  to  the  fly- 
wheel O. 

To  explain  the  rapid  accumulation  of  power  with  an  increase 
of  the  size  of  the  engine,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  force 
of/  tl|e  steaip  generally  us^d«  is  somewhat  greater  than  the 
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pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  but  supposing  it  to  be  no  greater, 
as  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  fifteen  pounds  on  each  square 
iiich,  a  piston  16  inches  in  diameter,  containing  201  square 
inches  or  surface,  will  alternately  be  raised  and  depressed  by 
a  force  equivalent  to  a  weisht  of  3015  pounds.  Here  no  allow- 
ance is  made  for  friction,  but  after  the  requisite  deduction  on 
this  account,  which  may  be  reckoned  at  one  third,  the  dispos- 
able part  of  the  engine,  derived  from  each  stroke,  will  still  be 
very  great. 

The  condenser  M,  and  the  discharging-pump  L,  communi- 
cate by  means  of  a  horizontal  pipe  containing  a  valve  y  open- 
ing towards  the  pump  ;  the  piston,  /,  of  this  pump,  atso  Con- 
tains two  valves,  and  the  cistern  T,  at  the  top  or  the  pump- 
cylinder,  contains  other  two  valves,  which,  lilce  those  of  the 
piston  /,  open  upwards.  When  the  piston  £  of  the  cylinder 
IS  depressed,  the  piston  /,  of  the  discharging-pump,  it  will  be 
obvious  to  inspection,  is  depressed  likewise,  and  ita  valves 
open,  while  the  valve  y  closes;  hence  the  water  from  the  con- 
densed steam,  as  well  as  the  injection-water,  and  any  perma- 
nently elastic  vapour  or  gas,  which  may  be  present,  havih^ 
passed  through  the  valve  y,  passes  through  the  piston  /;  kria 
when  that  piston  is  drawn  up,  its  valves  close  and  prereiit 
their  return,  as  in  ordinarjr  pump-wark.  .Tbe  water  and  gas 
that  have  thus  got  above  the  piston,  as  the  latter  rises,  opeti 
the  valves  at  the  bottom  of  th^  cistern  T,  in  which  the  water 
remains  till  it  is  full,  but  the  gas  passes  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. As  the  water  in  the  cistern  T  is  in  a  very  hot  state, 
it  is  sometimes,  for  the  purpose  of  economizing  fuel,  pumped 
up  and  returned  to  the  boiler,  the  pump-rod  being  attachea  to 
tbe  great  beam.  The  utility  of  the  discharging-pump  L,  will 
now  be  appreciated,  and  it  must  be  perceived  how  much  more 
materially  it  contributes  to  the  perfection  of  the  vacuum  in 
tbe  cylin4er  D,  than  if  the  water  from  the  condenser  merely 
ran  off  by  a  pipe. 

^he  ateam  constantly  rushing  into  the  condenser  M,  has  a 
perpetual  tendency  to  heat  that  vessel,  as  well  as  the  Water  of 
Xlle  cistern  SS,  in  which  it  stands:  the  whole  of  the  stei&taQa  if 
this  were  unchecked,  would  not  be  condensed,  or  the  dondensa- 
tibn  ivould  not  be  sufficiently  rapid,  because  the  inj^ctiph- 
^ater  itself  flowa  out  of  this  cistern.  A  part  of  the  Water  lit 
therefore  allowed  to  flow,  from  this  cisterii  by.  a  \ra8i.e  jbtpe, 
«nd  an  ^ual  quantity  of  cold  is  constantly  supplied' 'by  the 

l;i  Ifewcomcn's  engine,  which,  aa  it  acted  by  thejpi'f sljiirk 
ot  tlie  atmosphere,  is  often  called  an  atmo8pneri6ai^en|^^e. 
^W  cylinder  was  open  at  the  top,  and  therefore,  dutiiig '  the 
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descent  of  the  piston^  the  air  exerted  a  great  power  in  cooling 
it ;  but  in  the  modem  engines,  where  steam  is  the  active  power 
both  in  raising  and  depressing  the  piston,  the  top  of  the  cy- 
linder is  closed  with  an  iron  lid,  and  not  an  atom  of  steam  can 
escape,  except  at  the  proper  time,  into  the  condenser.  In  order 
that  the  connecting  rod  f,  may  work  freely,  and  yet  possess 
this  desirable  property  of  being  steam-tightj  it  passes  tnrough 
what  is  called  a  stuffing  or  packing  box.  This  stuflSng  consists 
of  some  material  which  the  steam  will  rather  adapt  to  its  office 
than  injure;  leather,  which  is  used  for  the  stuffing  or  collars 
of  machines  never  to  be  subjected  to  heat,  will  not  answer 
here ;  hempen  yarn  is  the  material  usually  employed.  The  rod 
of  the  piston  /,  passes  through  a  stuffing  box  of  the  same  kind 
M.that  of  the  piston  E;  and  the  pistons  themselves  are  lur- 
ro.unded  with  stuffing. 

The  cylinder  D  is  surrounded  by  a  case,  to  keep  it  from 
being  cooled  by  contact  with  the  external  air.  The  extremity, 
or  any  given  point  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  great  beam, 
can  describe  only  the  arc  of  a  circle ;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
tBe  piston  rod  e  should  rise  and  fall  vertically.  Newcomer 
eiSected  this  object,  by  making  the  end  of  the  beam  into  the  arc 
of  a  circle,  the  radius  of  whicn  was  equal  to  the  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  beam :  a  chain  went  over  this  arc,  and  was 
fastened  on  the  higher  end  of  it;  this  simple-  contrivance 
effectually  answered  his  purpose,  because  in  his  engine  the 
elective  utroke  was  only  downwards  ;  but  here,  in  a  double- 
power  engine,  where  the  strc/ke  is  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
a  chain  would  yield  in  rising,  and  be  altogether  unsuitable.  Aa 
apparatus  is  therefore  used,  called  the  parallel  joint,  which  i« 
easily  understood  by  inspection.  By  this  means  the  rod  «,  not 
only  rises  and  falls  perpendicularly,  but  is  perfectly  rigid,  and 
communicates  all  its  motion  to  the  great  beam  in  eacn  direc- 
tion of  its  motion.  The  connecting  rod  g  does  not  require  the 
same  contrivance,  because  it  does  not  rise  and  fall  perpeadi- 
oularly  ;  its  lower  end,  with  the  outer  end  of  the  crank,  de- 
Boribing  a  circle  :  it  has  therefore  only  a  simple  joint,  admitting 
of  this  deviation. 

In  order  to  communicate  a  rotary  motion  to  the  fly-wheel, 
instead  of  the  crank  may  be  used  a  contrivance  giving  twice 
the  rapidity  to  the  fly.  For  this  purpose,  on  the  outside  of  Che 
axis  of  the  fly,  where  the  crank  is  shewn  in  the  plate,  a  small 
toothed  wheel  is  fixed,  and  can  only  be  moved  with  the  fl]r; 
at  the  extremity  of  the  rod  g,  and  on  that  side  of  it  which  ie 
next  the  fly-wheel,  another  toothed  wheel  is  fixed,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  cannot  turn  round  on  its  axis,  but  must  rise  and 
fall  with  the  rod  to  which  it  is  attached.    These  two  wheels 
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work  in  each  other,  and  that  attached  to  the  connecting  rod 
cannot  leave  its  fellow,  because  their  centres  are  connected  by 
a  strap  or  bar  of  iron.  When,  therefore,  the  connecting  rod 
rises,  tfie  wheel  upon  it  moves  round  the  circumference  of  th% 
wheel  upon  the  axis  of  the  fly.  By  this  means  the  fly  makes 
an  entire  revolution  for  every  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  some 
mechanics  are  apt  to  think  that  they  are  great  gainers  by  such 
an  arrangement :  the  contrivance  is  certainly  a  very  elegant 
one,  but  with  respect  to  utility,  the  fact  is,  that  a  crank  is  pre- 
ferable ;  for  it  is  more  simple,  cheaper,  and  less  likely  to  be 
out  of  order,  while,  if  the  fly  be  large  enough  to  receive,  with 
less  velocity,  all  the  momentum  that  can  be  communicated  to 
it,  the  effect  will  certainly  not  be  inferior. 

Scarcely  a  year  passes  away  without  bringing  forth  some  new 
patent  for  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine.  Among  the 
proposed  improvements  which  appear  of  the  most  promising 
nature  with  regard  tu  the  two  important  points  of  increasing 
the  power  of  steam-engines,  and  lessening  the  expense  of  the 
fuel  they  require,  may  be  placed  the  discoveries  of  Woolf,  to 
which  we  shall  advert  as  a  conclusian  of  this  article,  as.  it 
comprises  a  new  view  of  the  properties  of  steam.  It  had  been 
ascertained  by  Watt,  that  the  steam  which  acts  with  an  ex- 
pansive force  of  4  pounds  per  square  inch,  against  a  safety- 
valve  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  after  expanding  to  four  times 
the  volume  it  then  occupies,  is  still  equal  to  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  but  Woolf,  carrying  his  investigations  farther, 
discovercQ  that  steam  having  the  force  of  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  &c. 
pounds  on  every  square  inch,  after  expanding  to  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  &c.  times  its  bulk,  will  still  remain  equal  to  the  atmosphe- 
ric pressuro^  provided  the  cylinder  in  which  the  expansion 
takes  place  has  the  same  temperature  as  the  steam  before  it 
^gan  to  expand  ;  and  also  that  this  ratio  is  progressive,  and 
nearly  if  not  entirely  uniform,  so  that  steam  of  the  expansive 
force  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  pounds  the  square  inch, 
will  expand  itself  in  tnc  degree  that  expresses  this  force.  Now 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  these  facts  consists  in  this, 
that  the  augmentation  of  the  steam's  expansive  force,  increases 
faster  than  the  co^  of  the  fuel  or  degrees  of  heat  by  which  it 
is  maintained.  At  the  temperature  of  212^  of  Fahrenheit,  the 
force  of  steam  is  just  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ; 
bat  bv  increasing  the  degree  of  heat,  the  eflects  will  be  ob- 
tainea,  which  are  detailed  in  the  following  table  : 
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In  ttie  same  manner,  by  small  additions  of  temperature  an 
expensive  power  ta^y  be  given  to  steam  equal  to  from  40  to 
400  times  its  bulk,  or  in  any  otber  proportion  ;  but  the  strengUi 
of  the  vessels,  and  care  requisite  in  the  management  of  it,  will 
dictate  reasonable  limits  to  the  practical  application  of  it.  We 
ah&ll  now  take  so  much  from  tne  specification  of  the  patent 
Appropriating  these  discoveries,  as  may  explain  the  new  im 
pro  V  erne  n  Is : 

"  If,"  says  the  Patentee,  "  the  engine  be  constructed  on 
ginally  witli'the  intention  of  adopting  my  said  impiovemeDt, 
It  ought  to  have  two  steam-vessels  of  diHerent  dimenaiona, 
accoraing  to  the  temperature  or  the  expansive  Torce  determined 
to  b6  communicated  to  the  steam  maue  use  of  in  working  tbp 
engine ;  for  the  smaller  steam-vessel  or  cylinder  must  oe  a 
measure  for  the  larger.  For  example,  if  steam  of  forty  pounds 
the  souare  inch  U  fixed  on,  then  the  smaller  steam  vessel 
ehoula  be  at  least  one-fortieth  part  of  the  contents  of  thp 
latter  one ;  each  steam-vessel  should  he  furnished  with  a  pis- 
ton, and  the  smaller  cylinder  should  have  a  communication 
both  at  its  top  and  bottom  (top  and  bottom  being  her«  cq>- 
ployed  merefy  as  relative  terms,  for  the  cylindera  may  be 
wonted  in  a  horizontal  or  any  other  required  position,  as  well 
as  vertical,)  the  small  cylinder,  I  say,  should  have  a  communt- 
cnUoti  both  at  its  top  and  bottom  with  the  boiler  which  sup> 
plies  the  steam  ;  which  communications,  by  means  of  cocks  or 
reives  of  any  construction  adapted  to  the  use,  are  to  be  alter* 
nately  opened  and  shut  during  the  working  of  the  engine,  ^be 
top  of  tne  small  cylinder  should  have  a  communication  wilb 
the  bottom  oT  the  larger  cyllnder^and  the  bottom  of  ibe 
smaller  one  with 'the  top  of  tne  larger,  with  proper  meant  to 
open  and  shut  these  alternatelv  by  cocks,  valves,  or  any  other 
well-known  contrivance.  An^  both  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
larger  cylinder  or  steam-vessel  should,  while  the  engine  is  at 
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I  Wnrt,  communicate  alternately  with  a  contietisiiig  ve&sel,  into 
tohicli  a  jet  of  Muler  is  adniitteil  to  hasten  tlic  condensation, 
I  bt  the  condensing  veKael  mny  be  cooletl  by  any  other  meana 
I  calculated   to    produce   that  elf'ecL     Things   being  ihus   nr- 
h  ranged,  when  the  engine  is  at  work,  atcam  of  high  tempera- 
ture >a  admitted  from  the  builer  to  net  by  its  elusiic  lurue  on 
I  one  side  of  the  sinalltrr  piston,  while  the  steiim  ivhich  hud  hut 
I  moved  it  bn^a  communicaiion  with  the  larger  steam-vessel  or 
cylinder,   where   it   follows   the   larger  piston    now   moving 
lowaidB  thai  end  of  its  cylinder  which  is  open  to  the  condens- 
ing ves«el.     Let  both  pistons  end  their  ttrotce  at  one  time, 
snd  lei  us  now  snppose  thein  both  al  the  top  of  ibeir  respective 
cylinders,  l'«ady  to  descend  ;  then  the  stenm  of  40  pounds  the 
^uare  inch  entering  above  the  Bmoller  pisloD,  will  carry  it 
downwards,    while   the   steam   below    it,    instead    of    being 
lUowed    to    escape  into   the    atmoaphere  or  appricd  to  nny 
[  other   purpose,  will   pass  into  the  Inrger  cylintler  above  its 

Siston,  which  will  take  its  downward  stiolic  at  the  same  time 
ml  the  piston  of  the  Bmall  cylinder  is  doing  the  same  thing,' 
Iwd  while  this  goes  on,  the  steam  which  last  tilled  (he  larger 
I  eyltnder,  in  the  upward  stroke  of  the  engine,  will  be  passina 
f  ibto   the  condenser  to  be  condensed  during  the  downward 
I  tlrolte.     \f'1icn  the  pistons  in  the  smaller  and  larger  cylinder 
&  bnve  (hoj  been  made  to  descend   to  the  bottom  of  their  re- 
I  BpflcUve  c)'linders,   then  the  steam   from   the  boiler  is  to  be 
IliDat  off  ^om   the  top   and   admitted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
I  tmaller  cylinder,  nnd  tlie  communication  between  the  bottom 
Ipf  the  Etnuller  and  the  lop  of  the  lari;er  cylinder  is  also  lo  be 
"eut  off,  and  the  communication  to  be  opened  between  the  top 
bf  the  smaller  and  the  bottom  of  the  krjjtr  cylinder;  the  steam, 
^hich  ia  the  downward  stroke  of  the  engine  lilled  the  target 
^lindcr.  being  now  open  to  the  condenser,  and  the  commii- 
'  Ation  between  the   bottom  of  the  larger  cylinder  and   the 
loudeuser  shut  o(i' ;  and  so  on  alternately,  admitting  the  steam 
D  the  different  sides  of  the  smaller  piston,  while  the  steam 
wt  odDiilted  into  the  smaller  cylinuer  passes  alternately  to 
1  OilTcrent  jiidrs  of  the  larger  pistQU  in  the  larger  cylinder, 
ihe  top  and  bottom  nf  which  are  made  to  communicati;  alter- 
nately with  the  condenser. 

"  In  an  engine  working  with  the  improvements  which  have 
fccen  jttst  dcacribcd.  while  the  steam  is  admitted  lo  one  side 
i»f  the  pUton  in  the  smaller  cylinder,  tho  steam  on  the  other 
iide  has  room  made  for  its  admission  into  the  larger  cylinder. 
I  on  one  side  of  its  piston,  by  the  condensation  taking  place 
I  ea  liiG  other  side  of  the  large  piston  which  is  open  li>  the 
icoadcatcr;  and   that   waste  of  steam  which   takes  place  in 
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engines  worked  only  by  the  expansive  force  of  steam^  from 
steam  passing  the  piston^  is  prevented ;  for  all  the  steam  that 

f)asses  the  piston  m  the  smaller  cylinder  is  received  into  the 
ar^er. 

various  modifications  of  the  invention  are  then  pointed  out 
by  the  Patentee,  to  suit  particular  occasions  or  convenience ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  important  point  of  preventing  danger 
from  the  employment  of  highly  rarefied  steam,  he  observes  in 
the  specification  of  his  second  patent :  "  I  have  found  out  and 
invented  a  contrivance,  by  whicn  the  temperature  of  the  steam- 
vessel  or  working  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine,  or  of  the  steam- 
vessels  or  cylinders  where  more  than  one  are  used,  may  be 
raised  to  any  required  temperature,  without  admitting  steam 
from  the  boiler  into  any  surrounding  receptacle,  whether 
known  by  the  name  of  a  steam-case  or  any  other  denomination 
That  is  to  say,  instead  of  admitting  steam  of  a  high  temper- 
ature into  such  receptacle  or  steam-case,  which  is  always 
attended  with  a  risk  of  explosion  proportioned  to  the  elasticity 
,  of  the  steam  employed,  I  put  into  the  said  surrounding  recep- 
tacle, or  case,  oil  or  the  fat  of  animals,  or  wax,  or  other  sud- 
Btances  capable  of  being  melted  by  a  lower  temperature  than 
the  heat  intended  to  be  employed,  and  of  beanng  that  heat 
without  being  converted  into  vapour:  or  I  put  into  the  said 
case  or  cases  mercury  or  mixtures  of  metals,  as  of  tin,  bismuth, 
and  lead,  capable  of  being  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  in  a  lower 
temperature  than  that  intended  to  be  employed  in  working 
the  steam-engine :  and  I  so  form  the  surrounding  case  or 
cases  as  to  make  it  or  them  admit  the  aforesaid  oil,  or  other 
substance  employed,  to  come  into  contact  not  only  with  the 
sides  of  the  steam-vessel  or  vessels,  or  working  cylinder  or 
cylinders,  but  also  with  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  same,  so 
that  the  whole  may  be  as  much  as  possible  maintained  at  one 
uniform  temperature :  and  this  temperature  I  keep  up  by  a 
fire  immediately  under  or  round  the  case  or  cases  that  contain 
the  aforesaid  oil  or  other  substance,  or  by  connecting  the  said 
case  or  cases  with  a  separate  vessel  or  vessels,  kept  at  a 
proper  temperature,  filled  with  the  oil  or  other  substance  made 
use  of  as  aforesaid.  In  some  circumstances,  or  whenever  the 
same  may  be  convenient  or  desirable,  I  employ  the  fluid 
metals,  or  mixtures  of  metals,  in  the  part  of  the  case  or  vessel 
exposed  to  the  greatest  action  of  the  fire,  and  in  the  parts  less 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  I  put  oil,  or  other  substances 
capable  of  bearing  the  requisite  heat  without  being  conv^ed 
into  vapour. 

"  By  this  arrangement  and  method  of  applying  the  surrband- 
ing  heat,  I  not  only  obviate  the  necessity  of  employing  tteam 
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I  -of  n  great  expensive  force  rottnil  tlie  steam-vessel  or  veegels, 
he  working  cylinder  ur  cylinders,  as  already  mentioned,  to 
Dtain  llitrn  »t  the  temperature  required,  hut  I  am  enabled 
I  obtain  from  Bteain  of  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  ot 
tien  from  water  itself,  admitted  into  the  steam- vessel  or  ves- 
Itla,  all  the  ed'ecU  that  can  be  obtained  from  steam  of  a  high 
mperature,  without  any  of  the  risk  with  which  the  production 
f  the  latter  is  accompanied,  not  only  to  the  boiler  and  other 
raiti  of  the  mnchinery,  but  even  to  the  lives  of  the  workmen ; 
ich  low  steum,  or  even  water  (but  in  every  case  steam  is 
'  preferable)  being  admitted  into  9  steam-vessel  or  vessels,  or 
workintc  cylinder  or  cylinders,  kept  at  the  requisite  higher 
teidperature  hy  the  forementioncd  means,  will   there  be  ex- 
panded in  liny  ratio  required,  and  produce  an   effect  in   the 
working  of  the  engine,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained 
bot  at  a  gre-iter  expense  of  fuel,  or  with  the  risk  of  an  explo> 
UOn.     tiy  this  means  t  cnn  make  use  of  steam  expanded  in  any 
Ifquired  ratio,  or  of  any  given  temperature, without  the  neces- 
sity of  ever  having  the  steam  of  any  greater  elasticity  than 
^ual  to  the  pressure  of  the  common  atmosphere. 

*  Another  improvement  which  I  make  use  of  in  steam-en- 
Jan,  consists  in  a  method  of  prevenlino,  as  much  as  possible, 
Be  passage  of  any  of  the  stciini  from  that  side  of  the  piston 
ibich  is  acted  upon  by  the  said  steam  to  the  other  si'le  which 
I  open  to  the  coridenBcr ;  ami  lllis  I  efl'eci  in  those  steam- 
bginei  known  by  the  nanie  of  double-eneines,  by  employ- 
PS  '^P^^  ^f  above  the  piston  mercury  or  fluia  metal  or  metals 
^  Hn  altitude  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  steam.  The  efficacy 
r  this  arrangement  will  appear  obvious,  from  attending  to 
fcat  must  take  place  in  working  such  a  piston.  When  the 
hton  IB  ascending,  that  is,  when  the  steam  is  admitted  below 
Be  piston,  the  space  on  its  other  side  beine  open  to  the  con 
n»KT,  the  steam  endeavouring  to  pass  up  Dy  the  side  of  the 
Jiton  is  met  and  effectually  prevented  bv  the  column  of  metal 
Btial  or  superior  to  it  in  pressure,  and  during  the  downstroke 
t  sleam  can  poHi>ibly  pass  without  first  forcing  all  the  metal 
TOugh.  In  working  what  is  culled  a  single-engine,  a  lesa 
toaiderable  altitude  of  metal  is  required,  because  the  steam 
W»y»  acts  on  the  upper  side  of  the  piston.      For  single- 

Sincs.  oil  or  was,  or  fat  of  animals,  or  similar  substances,  in 
icicDt  quantity,  will  answer  the  purpose,  if  another  im- 
'ovemeiil,   which  constitutes  part  of  my  said  invention,  be 
jpplietl  lu  the  engine,  namely,  to  lake  care  that  in  either  the 
Biiblc  or  single  engine  so  to  be  worked,  the  outlet  that  con- 
s  the  steam  to  the  condenser  shall  be  so  posited,  and  of 
1  a.  site,  that  the  steam  mar  pass  without  forcing  before  it 
33^Vot.  II.  T 
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or  carrying  with  it  any  of  the  metal  or  other  substance  em- 
ployed that  may  have  passed  by  the  piston ;  taking  care  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  another  exit  for  the  met^l  or  other  sub- 
stance collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  steam-vessel  or  working- 
cylinder  to  convey  the  same  into  a  reservoir  kept  at  a  proper 
beat,  whence  it  is  to  be  conveved  to  the  upper  side  of  the  pis- 
ton by  a  small  pump  worked  by  the  engine,  or  by  any  other 
contrivance.  In-order  that  Che  fluid  metal  or  metals  used  with 
the  piston  m^y  not  be  oxidated,  I  always  keep  some  oil  or  other 
fluid  substance  on  its  surface,  to  prevent  its  coming  in  contact 
with  the  atmosphere;  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  employing 
a  large  quantity  of  fluid  metal,  I  geqerally  make  my  piston  of 
the  depth  of  the  column  required,  but  of  a  diameter  a  little  less 
tlaan  the  steam-vessel  or  working-cylinder,  excepting  where  the 
packing  or  other  fitting  is  necessary  to  be  apphed  ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  the  column  of  fluid  metal  forms  only  a  thm  body  round  tEe 
piston.  In  some  cases  I  make  a  hollow  metallic  piston,  and  ap- 
ply an  altitude  of  fluid  metal  in  the  inside  of  the  same  to  press  its 
outside  into  con  tact  with  the  steam-vessel  or  working-cylinder. 

"  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  state,  that  in  applying 
my  improved  method  of  keeping  the  steam-vessels  of  steam- 
engintvs  at  any  required  temperature  to  the  engine  known  by 
the  name  of  Savary's  in  any  of  its  improved  forms,  in  whicn 
a  separate  condenser  has  been  introduced,  I  sometimes  em- 

Eloy  oil,  or  any  other  substance  lighter  than  water,  and  capa* 
ie  of  being  kept  fluid  in  the  temperature  employed,  without 
being  converted  into  vapour,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  or 
pipe  attached  to  the  steam-vessel ;  by  which  means  steam  of 
any  temperature  may  be  used  without  being  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  partial  condensation  by  the  admission  or  any  colder 
body  into  the  stonm-vessel  ^  for  the  oil,  or  other  substance 
employed  for  this  purpose,  soon  acquires  the  requisite  tern- 
perature ;  and  to  i»i*cvent  unnecessary  escape  of  heat,  T  con- 
struct of,  or  line  with,  an  imperfect  conductor  of  heat,  that 
part  of  the  tube  or  pipe  attached  to  the  steam-vessel  which 
may  not  be  heated  exteriorly.  And  further,  (as  is  already 
ihe  practice  in  some  engines,  and  therefore  not  exclusively 
oiaiiued  by  me,)  I  cause  the  water  raised  by  the  engine  to 
pass  ofl'  through  another  ascending  tube  than  the  one  attached 
to  the  steam-ves$el,  but  connected  with  it  at  some  part  lower 
than  the  oil  or  other  substance  employed  in  it  is  ever  suffered  to 
dtsoend  to  the  working  of  the  engine..  The  improvement;  which 
I  have  just  mentioned,  of  introducing  oil  into  the  pipe  attached 
to  the  steam-vessel  of  such  ei>gines,  nuiy  also  be  introduced 
without  applying  heat  externally  to  the  steam-vessel;  but  jnthis 
oase,  part  of  the  ei&ct  which  woulc|  otherwise  be  gained  is  lost.^ 


i  •     .     ' 
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Abstract  ot  fhtHb^TXttts  ANi>  HTORAvtibs. 


1.  A  fluid  is  a  body  wh0b6  pfeiHieUs  yield  to  the  leitst  effort 
of  nartial  pressure. 

2.  Fiuiaity  is  attributed  to  the  agency  of  caloric,  Vrhtch  se- 
parates the  particles  of  bodies  from  oach  others  and  lessens 
their  attraction  of  cohesion.  ^ 

3.  Water  will  pass  throtigh  the  pores  of  g6lA  rather  than 
suffer  compression,  and  appears  to  be  vety  nearly  inelastic. 

4.  Fluids  press  in  all  directiimB  equally.  It  is  by  the  attifice 
of  preventing  the  regular  action  of  this  law,  that  the  heaviest 
metals  may  be  mcLde  not  to  aink,  and  the  lightest  woods  refuse 
to  swim  in  water. 

5.  A  fluid  presses  tn  proporfioo  to  its  perp^ndfculat  height, 
and  the  base  of  the  vessel  containing  it,  without  regard  to  its 

3uantity.     On  this  property  is  founded  the  hydroststical^  para- 
ox,  where  a  few  ounces  of  watei-  support  a  wdght  of  several 
hundred  pounds. 

6.  By  ipecijic  gravities,  are  meltnt  the  relstive  weights  of 
equal  bulks  of  different  substances. 

7.  This  relative  weight  is  generally  compared  with  water  as 
Si  Btahdard. 

8.  A  balance  constructed  purposely  ibr  takinof  speciflc  gra- 
cities,  is  called  a  hvdroitaiU  baiatkce. 

9.  Instruments  lor  taking  the  specific  gravities  of  fluids 
iHthodt  weighing  them,  are  called  ^fdrotnetift^, 

10.  PTatina  has  of  all  bodies  the  greatest  B}>eoiflc  gravity, 
^Mud  is  therefore  the  heaviesfi  body  known  to  ^xist. 

11.  The  weight  of  the  quantity  of  water  di8f)laced  by  a 
•A^ffkiniii^  body,  is  eiractly  equal  to  the  whole  Weight  of  inat 

*bodT. 

12.  The  dttingo-bell,  is  a  vessel  which  oat^ieS  dowfi  with  it 
tefo  the  sea,  a  supply  of  air  to  support  iife» 

-*  18.  The  velocity  wifh  which  water  flows  Out  Of  a  vessel,  ib 
^W  the  square  root  of  the  distance  oF  the  apertere  from  the  sur-. 
*4ttce  of  tne  water  ^  and  is  tlie  iame  with  thi^t  which  Would  be 

acquired  by  a  body  in  falling  from  a  height  equal  to  that  be- 

Ween  the  soHbee  and  the  aperture. 

14.  Ita  bended  pipes^  water  will  always  rise  to  the  level  of 

tlS  Muftie,  but  a  jet  of  wster  will  not  flow  so  high  as  the  sur- 

4tois  bf  the  water  in  the  reservoir  which'  supplies  it;  noir  will 

it  in  any  case  rise  higher  than  100  feet. 
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15.  When  the  head  of  water  is  not  maintained,  the  quantity 
discharged  by  an  aperture,  will  only  be  one-half  of  what  it  would 
be  if  the  level  were  always  preserved. 

16.  The  velocity  of  running  water  is  different  at  different 
depths  ;  but  it  is  generally  about  nine-tenths  of  the  superficial 
velocity. 

17.  A  wave  rui)8  its  breadth  in  the  time  of  two  vibrations  of 
a  pendulum  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  transverse  length  of  the 
wave's  two  sides. 

18.  The  thinnest  coating  of  oil  will  prevent  the  effect  of 
wind  upon  the  sea. 

19.  A  sucking-pump  depends  on  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  will  only  raise  water  to  the  neight  of  33  feet. 

20.  The  lifting  and  forcing  pumps  will  raise  water  to  any 
height,  if  the  force  be  sufficient. 

21.  An  air^e$$el  is  added  to  a  forcing-pump,  to  equalize  the 
stream. 

22.  A  pump  may  be  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  used  oc- 
casionally as  a  fire-engine. 

23.  In  De  la  Hire's  pump,  a  constant  stream  of  water  is 
produced  by  the  use  of  two  barrels. 

24.  The  screw  of  Archimedes  is  a  tube  wrapped  round  a 
cylinder  in  the  form  of  the  thread  of  a  screw.  When  used,  it 
is  placed  In  an  angle  with  the  horizon  of  between  45  and  60 
degrees. 

25.  The  spiral  pump,  is  a  tube  coiled  round  a  cylinder  with 
the  successive  coUs  upon  itself*  Its  axis  is  horizontal,  and  it  is 
connected  with  a  vertical  pipe,  through  which  the  water  is 
raised. 

26.  A  rope  pump,  which  consists  of  a  rope  rapidly  revolving 
over  two  pulleys,  one  of  which  is  at  the  top  and  the  other 
in  the  water  or  the  well,  is  useful  for  drawing  water  fromg^reat 
depths. 

27.  A  stream  of  water  passing  through  a  vertical  pipe  with 
several  lateral  apertures,  will  carry  along  with  it  a  Quantity  of 
air;  and  if  it  fall  upon  a  block  of  stone  in  a  covered  receiver, 
from  the  bottom  of  which  the  water  can  pass  off,  in  reboundiQgf 
from  the  stone,  the  air  will  be  separated,  and  from  its  light* 
ness  rising  upwards,  will  be  forcibly  driven  out  of  a  pipe 
placed  for  that  purpose,  and  thus  a  Mowing  tnachme  will  oe 
obtained. 

28.  A  siphon  acts  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere*  aod 
its  shorter  leg  must  never  exceed  the  length  of  33  feet  . 

29.  The  Marquis  of  Worcester  proposed,  but  Captain  Sarary 
was  th^^  first  person  who  employed,  steami  as  a  motive  forca, 
in  large  works. 
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30.  Newcomen,  who  invented  the  steam*engine,  employed 
steam  almost  exclusively  as  a  means  of  producing  a  vacuum  ; 
and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  bis  motive  force,  which 
was  therefore  exerted  only  in  the  downward  stroke  of  the 
piston. 

31.  Watt  doubled  the  power  of  steam-engines,  by  using 
steam  both  to  raise  and  depress  the  piston,  so  that  both  the 
upward  and  downward  strokes  were  rendered  effective. 

32.  Woolf  discovered  the  means  of  saving  much  fuel,  by  the 
use  of  highly  rarefied  steam. 


AEROSTATION. 

The  principles  and  practice  of  the  art  of  navigating  through 
the  atmosphere,  is  called  Aerostation. 

The  general  term  for  the  machines  used  in  this  kind  of  navi- 
l^tion,  is  that  of  aerostati,  ov  <£ir6%tatic  machines ;  but  those 
^hich  are  of  a  spherical  figure,  and  filled  with  gas,  are  better 
known  by  the  name  of  air-balloons.  The  person  who  takes  a 
Toyage  in  an  aerostat  is  called  an  aeronaut . 

The  art  of  ascendine  into  and  navigating  through  the  air, 
appears  at  all  times  to  have  been  an  object  of  fond  specula- 
tion; but  the  most  exact  inquiry  has  not  shewn  tha^  it  was  any 
other  than  a  romantic  hope  till  so  lately  as  the  year  1782. 
The  first  aerostatic  attempts  were  directed  towards  an  iraita- 
tion  of  the  motion  and  flight  of  birds;  but  these  proved  abor- 
tive, when  muscular  exertion  was  depended  on,  because  the 
muscles  which  could  be  brought  into  action,  were  altogether 
insufficient  to  give  motion  to  wings  of  a  suitable  size ;  and 
when  machinery  was  thought  of,  the  weight  of  materials  and 
complexity  of  construction  necessary,  appeared  to  be  insur- 
moontable  barriers  to  success.  Still  there  was  one  avenue  to 
ft<i  object  of  pursuit,  to  which  the  common  and  well-known 
prtiictples  of  hydrostatics  appeared  to  direct  the  way,  though 
ft  bad t>een  of  all  others  the  most  neglected  ;  this  was  the  oV 
fiouftone,  that  any  body  which  is  spnecifically,  or  bulk  for 
ktilk;  lighter  than  common  air,  will  rise  and  swim  in  it,  and 
Mbmit  to  the  action  of  the  wind;  therefore  if  any  body  could 
be  found  which  was  in  any  considerable  degree  lighter  than 
ikr;  by  making  it  of  a  sufficient  siae,  a  person  mightf  attaoll 
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himself  to  it,  end  float  along  with  it.  But  ^  air  waa  coiisi- 
d^red  the  lightest  of  a|i  lhings»  there  appeared  little  r^aaoQ  to 
believe  that  such  a  diaoovery  would  be  made,  till,  in  the  year 
1766,  Cavendish  announced  to  the  world,  that  the  gaa,  now 
generally  called  hydrogen,  but  at  that  time  called  inflammabU 
air,  was  at  least  seven  times  lighter  than  commop  air. .  In 
consequence  of  this  discovery,  it  occurred  to  J>r*  Black,  and 
he  sus:cested  the  idea  in  his  lectures,  in  1767  or  1768,  that  if 
a  bladder,  sufficiently  light  and  thin,  were  filled  with  this. air, 
it  would  form  a  mass  so  much  lighter  than  the  sait)e  bulk  of 
atmospheric  air,  that  it  would  float  in  the  latter.  He  proposed 
to  use  the  allantois  of  a  calf,  for  this  purpose,  but  other  avo- 
cations prevented  his  subsequent  attention  to  this  subject. 
Reflecting  on  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Black,  Cavallo,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1782,  made  several  experiments  to 
elevate  a  bag  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  ;  he  tried  bladders,  the 
thinnest  and  largest  that  could  be  procured ;  but  though 
cleaned  with  great  care,  and  every  superfluous  n^embrane 
scraped  oft*,  they  were  found  somewhat  too  heavy  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  also  tried  bags  of  the  finest  China  paper,  of  such  a 
size  that,  had  it  been  possible  to  fill  them  with  the  gas,  their 
ascension  would  have  been  certain  ;  but  the  experiments  failed, 
the  reason  of  which  was,  that  though  common  air  would  not 
pass  through  this  paper,  hydrogen  gas  passed  through  it  likQ 
water  through  a  sieve.  In  short,  h6  was  completely  succesaful. 
only  in  tilling  soap-bubbles  with  the  gas,  which  was  easily 
done  by  pressing  small  quantities  of  the  gas  out  of  a  bladder, 
while  a  small  pipe  from  the  bladder  was  immersed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  soap  in  water ;  these  bubbles  rapidly  ascended  in  the 
ambient  air,  and  they  may  be  considered  as  the  first  inflamn>able 
air-balloons  that  were  ever  exhibited.  Cavallo  read  to  the 
Royal  Society  the  paper  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  bis 
experiments,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1782. 

In  the  last-mentioned  year  and  month,  but  unknown  to  the 
English  philosophers,  two  brothers,  Stephen  and  Joseph  Mont- 

{oiler,  paper  manufacturers  at  Annonay,  about  36  mili^  froia 
.yons,  in  France,  conceived  ideas  that  led  in  a  short  time  ta 
the  practice  of  aerostation  on  a  great  scale.  Taking  notice  of 
Ihe  ascent  of  smoke  and  vapours,  it  struck  them,  that  if  9k 
etoud  could  be  enclosed  in  a  bag,  a  floating  vehicle  would  b# 
immediately  formed  :  their  attention  was  therefore  directed  i^ 
tiie  most  feasible  method  of  accomplishing  thia  purpose*  os 
ipmething  equivalent  to  it,  and  the  first  experiment  wat  m^« 
it  Avij|;non,  by  Stephen,  the  eldest  of  the  two  broUim. 
tdMlrds  the  middle  of  November,.  1782.  He  prepared  a  bag  of 
ioe  silki  in  the  shape  of  aparallelopipedon;  its  capacity*  WM 
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ibout  fort^  cubic  feet,  and  he  applied  to  its  aperture  burning 
papefj  which  rarefied  the  air,  and  thus  formea  in  it  a  kind  of 
cloud  ;  when  the  bag  became  in  a  s^ood  degree  inflated,  he 
beheld  with  high  satisfaction,  that  it  ascended  rapidly  to  the 
ceiling.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  subsequently  made 
several  experiments  in  the  open  air,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  and  on  the  5th  cf  June,  before  a  large  assemblage  ot 
people,  exhibited  the  powers  of  a  machine  of  great  magni- 
tude. The  capacity  of  the  new  aerostat  was  eaual  to  about 
23,430  cubic  feet,  and  when  inflated,  it  measured  117  English 
feet  in  circumference.  It  was  formed  of  linen,  lined  with 
paper ;  its  shape  was  nearly  spherical,  and  when  filled  with 
air  at  half  the  density  of  common  air,  it  was  estimated  to  be 
capable  of  lifting  aoout  490  pounds  besides  its  own  weight, 
which,  with  a  wooden  frame,  sixteen  feet  in  surface,  that 
distended  the  mouth  of  it,  was  equal  to  500  pounds  more.  It 
was  suspended,  in  a  flaccid  state,  on  a  pole  35  feet  high, 
straw  and  chopped  wool  were  burnt  under  tne  opening  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  smoke,  as  it  was  then  chiefly  supposed  to  be, 
which  entered  it,  distended  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  it  ascended 
wth  such  velocity,  that  in  less  than  10  minutes  it  reached  the 
elevation  of  6000  feet.  A  breeze  carried  it  in  a  horizontal 
direction  to  the  distance  of  7668  feet,  and  it  then  fell  gently 
on  the  cround.  Balloons  of  this  description  were  afterwards 
called  Slofitgoffiers. 

The  Brothers  supposed  that  the  ascent  of  their  machine 
was  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  a  gas  disengaged  from 
burning  substances,  and  which  was  lighter  than  common  air, 
whereas  the  real  cause  was  simply  the  rarefaction  superinduced 
by  heat.  By  the  addition  of  one  degree  of  heat,  of  Fahren- 
heit's scale,  air  expands  about  one  four-hundredth  part ;  and 
about  435  degrees  of  beat,  will  just  double  the  bulk  of  a  quan- 
tity of  air. 

The  intelligence  of  the  Montgolfiers'  experiments  no  sooner 
reached  Paris,  than  it  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers 
there,  and  improvements  were  immediately  suggested.  As  in 
the  experiments  which  had  hitherto  been  made,  the  gas  em- 
ployed was  only  about  half  the  density  of  common  air,  it  was 
justly  inferred,  that  inflammable  air,  which  they  estimated  at  an 
eighth  or  a  tenth  part  of  that  of  common  air,  would  be  still 
more  suitable.  Tney  constructed  a  globular  vessel  of  lute- 
string, which  was  rendered  impermeable  to  the  subtile  gas,  by 
a  varnish  of  elastic  gum.  It  waa  thirteen  feet  in  diameter,  and 
had  only  one  aperture,  like  the  neck  of  a  bladder,  to  which  a 
stop-cock  was  adapted.  When  it  went  up,  it  was  35  pounds 
lighter  than  the  same  bulk  of  common  air.    This  machine 
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from  its  shape,  was  called  a  balloon  ;  and  afterwards  all  ma* 
chines  for  the  same  purpose  were  called  air^balloous.  On  tlie 
27th  of  August,  1783,  it  was  carried  to  the  Champs  de  Mars» 
and  in  two  minutes  from  the  time  of  its  being  disengaged  from 
the  cords,  it  arose  to  the  height  of  three  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  feet.  After  having  floated  about  three 
Siuarters  of  an  hour,  it  fell  in  a  field  about  15  miles  distant 
rom  the  place  of  ascent.  Its  fall  was  owing  to  a  rent,  occa* 
sioned  by  the  expansion  of  its  contents,  under  a  much  dimin- 
ished atmospheric  pressure. 

The  use  of  rarefied  air-balloons,  was  nevertheless  not  yet 
superseded ;  several  brilliant  experiments  were  tried  with  them, 
and  at  last  Pilatre  de  Rozier  gave  new  zest  to  the  admiration 
they  excited,  by  the  intrepid  offer  of  becoijing,  in  one  of  them, 
the  first  aerial  navigator.  A  splendid  machine  was  constructed 
for  this  purpose,  in  the  Fa^jxbourg  St.  Antoine,  by  the  younger 
Montgolfier,  who  was  then  at  Paris.  It  was  of  an  oval  figure ; 
its  diameter  was  about  48  feet,  and  its  height  about  74  feet. 
To  the  aperture  at  the  bottom  was  attached  a  wicker  gallery, 
about  three  feet  broad,  with  a  balustrade  about  three  feet  high. 
An  iron  grate  in  which  a  fire  was  lighted  for  inflating  the  ma- 
chine, was  suspended  under  the  middle  of  the  aperture,  by 
chains  which  came  down  from  its  sides,  and  port-holes  were 
opened  in  the  gallery,  towards  the  aperture  through  which,  any 
person  who  might  venture  to  ascend,  could  feed  the  fire  on 
the  grate  with  fuel,  and  regulate  at  pleasure  the  dilatation 
of  the  air  enclosed  in  the  machine.  The  weight  of  this 
aerostat  was  upwards  of  1600  pounds.  On  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober, from  the  midst  of  an  immense  multitude,  Rozier  as 
cended  in  this  balloon  to  the  height  of  84  feet  from  the  ground, 
where  he  kept  the  machine  afloat,  for  Al  25",  by  repeatedly 
throwing  straw  and  wool  upon  the  fire.  The  farther  ascen- 
sion of  the  machine  was  prevented  by  ropes.  By  a  propei 
management  of  the  fire, 'Rozier  allowed  himself  to  descend 
gradually,  and  on  regaining  the  earth,  assured  the  spectatom 
that  he  had  not  experienced  the  slightest  inconvenienct 
during  his  excursion.  He  afterwards  repeated  the  experimeoi 
several  times,  in  one  of  which,  accompanied  by  Giraud  de 
Villette,  he  hovered  o\er  Paris  about  nine  minutes,  at  the 
height  of  about  330  feet.  In  all  these  experiments,  the 
balloon  was  secured  by  ropes ;  but  it  was  now  determined 
to  attempt  an  unrestricted  excursion.  Accordingly,  the 
same  balloon  was  removed  to  La  Muette,  a  royal  palace  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne;  and  on  the  21st^of  November,  P.  de 
Rozier  and  the  Marquis  d*Arlandes,  ascended  about  54  minutea. 
after  on^  o'clpck.     Having  reached  the.  height  of  about  280 
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feet,  (it  an  easy  and  majestic  rate  of  ascent,  they  waved  their 
liats,  as  a  token  o.f  tbeir  &atisfaction  an.'!  safety,  to  the  gazing 
nultilude  below.and  soon  after  rose  ton  high  to  be  distinguished, 
but  are  tliought  to  have  attained  the  height  of  not  legs  than  3000 
feet-  When  they  concluded  to  descend,  ihey  desisted  from 
Bupiilying  the  fire  with  fuel,  in  consequence  of  nhich  Ihey 
dtaeended  in  a  field,  about  9000  yards  from  the  phice  of  ascent, 
after  having  been  in  the  air  about  twenty-five  niinutes. 

The  enthusiasm  excited  by  these  aerostatic  experiments 
spread  through  all  ranks,  and  the  Parisian  philosophers,  sup- 
ported by  adequate  subscriptions,  deterroiued  to  attempt  an 
aerial  voyage  with  an  inflammable  air-balloon,  Charles  and 
Kobrrt  were  appointed  to  construct  this  balloon,  and  they  were 
the  first  adventurers  in  it.  It  was  of »  spherical  form,  and  mea- 
•ured  27i  feet  in  diumeter.  The  upper  hemisphere  was  covei'ed 
by  a  net,  which  was  fastened  to  a  hoop  encircling  its  middle, 
and  called  its  equator.  From  this  equator  proceeded  ropes,  by 
which  was  suspended  a  car  in  the  form  of  a  boat,  a  few  leet  be- 
low the  balloon.  In  order  to  prevent  the  bursting  of  the  ma- 
chine, by  th£  expansion  of  the  gaa  in  an  elevated  region,  a  valve 
opening  inwards  wiis  made  in  the  upper  part  of  it;  a  airing  de- 
ecended  from  this  valve  into  the  car,  and  by  pulling  at  it,  the 
gas  might  be  let  out-  the  car  tvas  ballasted  with  sand-bags.  On 
the  Ist  nf  December,  1783,  the  tv/o  aeronauts  ascended  in  thia 
balloon  from  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries,  in  the  sight  of  a  pro- 
digious concourse  of  people.  Having,  with  a  moderately  ac- 
celef«ted  velocity,  attained  the  height  of  60t)  yards,  they  made 
•ij;naU  of  their  safety.  They  descended  in  a  field  nbgut  27 
miles  from  Paris,  ut  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock  ;  the  rate  at 
which  they  had  travelled  had  been  about  16  miles  per  hour,  and 
they  had  not  experienced  the  slightest  inconvenience.  The 
balloon  still  containing  a  cx)nsiderahle  quantity  of  gas,  Charles 
re*asCBndod  ulone,  and  in  ten  minutes,  he  estimati-'d  liis  eleva- 
6on  at  1600  t.iises.  (9591  j  English  feet.)  The  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  being  here  greatly  diminished,  the  biiUoon  swelled 
CODiideri^bly ;  he  therefore  let  out  some  of  the  intJaminable  air, 
ofKrr  which.  UK  the  balloon's  power  of  ascension  was  increased 
by  (he  cjtpansion  of  the  gas,  in  a  higher  degree  than  it  waa 
diminished  by  the  loss,  he  rose  to  a  still  grcutcr  height.  The 
bammetor,  which  at  his  departure  stood  at  HH  inches  four  Tinea, 
had  now  fallen  to  IS  inches  10  liiws;  whence  it  was  calculated 
that  he  had  a*cended  tu  the  height  of  97-16  English  feet.  The 
thermometer,  from  about 47  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  had 
Mnk  to  'i\  degrees.  He  continued  in  the  air  about  33  minutes, 
and  by  occasioouUy  pulling  the  string  of  the  valve  at  the  top, 
to  tetout  th«  gai,  he  descendod  about  three  miles  from  the 
33.-VoL.Tl.  U 
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jylftce  of  accent.  The  only  inCMmnienoe  he  had  experienoed^ 
was  from  a  dry  sharp  cold,  and  from  a  pain  in  one  of  his  earn 
and  a  part  of  his  fuce«  which  he  ascribed  to  the  dilatation  of 
the  internal  air. 

'  In  January,  1784,  Jo0eph  M<MitgolfiercoDstructed  the  largest 
balloon  that  has  beei|  witnessed,  and  vith  six  other  persona^ 
among  whom  was  the  gaDant  Rosier,  ascended  in  it.  It  was 
131  feet  in  heig;ht,  and  104  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  formed  of 
a  double  covering  of  linen,  with  thriee  layers  of  paper  between, 
and  strengtheneowith  strings  and  cibbons.  It  contained  about 
640,000  cnbio  feet  of  rarefied  air,  and  its  weight,  including  tho 
gallery  and  passengera,  was  1600  pounds.  Notwithstanding 
the  care  exerted  to  make  this  Inacbine  strong  enough,  ita  de- 
seent  to  the  ground  was  rendered  inevitable  from  the  rents  it 
received;  one  of  which  in  a  vertical  direction  was  upwarda  of 
60  feet  in  length.  In  its  descent,  when  about  600  feet  from  the 
ground,  its  velocity  was  considerably  accelerated;  and  60,000 
people  hastened  to  the  spot,  full  of  apprehension,  and  impa* 
tieht  to  know  the  fate  of  the  adventurers.  These  were,  haw« 
ever,  all  handed  out  of  the  gallery  in  perfect  safety. 

The  brilliant  dawn  of  a  new  art,  which  had  thus  appeared 
tn  France,  was  soon  extended  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  ana  every- 
where excited  a  lively  interest  and  emulation.  In  London,  the 
first  public  experiment  with  an  inflammable  air-balloon,  was 
undertaken  by  Count  Zambeccari,  an  Italian,  on  the  25th  of 
November  1783;  this  balloon  was  10  feet  in  diameter:  but 
the  first  aerial  voyage  performed  in  England  was  by  Vincent 
Lunardi,  who  ascended  from  the  Artillery  Ground,  London^ 
on  the  15th  of  September,  1784,  with  an  inflammable  a.ir* 
balloon  33  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  oiled  silk.  He  set  off 
about  five  minutes  after  two  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  CollieKi 
ilill,  five  miles  beyond  Ware  in  Herefordshire,  at  25  minutes 
Bfter  four.  The  thermometer,  in  the  course  of  his  voyage, 
jitood  as  low  as  29  degrees. 

'  The  spirit  of  enterprise  for  these  undertakings  beins  now  at 
its  height,  aerial  voyages  in  various  quarters  were  undertakefi 
{n  mat  numbers,  and  the  public  journals  were  conlinuaUy  (ntr 
ilisning  new  accounts  of  the  adventurers.  Even  the  consnuXi 
people  and  children  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  momenit, 
^ni:  at  night,  in  London  and  other  parts,  little  Montgolfini^, 
iqade  of  paper,  were  often  seen  traveising  the  air  in  the  divM- 
lion  of  the  wind.  Many  of  the  eveat  undertakings  wtra,.ip 
themselves  highly  woithy  of  note,  out  in  a  collective  view  tWy 
'ihrduld  lose  their  interest  by  their  resemblance  to  each  oChfir ; 
ilre  shall  therefore  notice  only  one  or  two  of  the  most  ratairkr 
^ble.    in  France,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1784,  the  DukA  die 
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Charlres*  and  the  two  brotli€t'8,ClMirlM<aiid  Robert,  Mbendcd 
with  an  inflammable  aip*balloon  f>omibt  psfk  ofStiOlodd^lit 
63  minutes  past  7  in  d>e  morning!.  Thig  baUo6a  waa  of  ani  ob« 
long  form,  meaaaring  66  feet  bj  84.  They  iemained  in  the 
atmosphere  about  46  minutes,  and  ^jjescended  only  a  little  way 
from  the  place  of  aaeension  ;  but  the  inoideikt»of  their  Toyage 
are  the  most  singular  upon  record  i  The  large  balloon  con* 
tained  a  smaller  one  flilea  with  common  air,  tne  intended  use 
of  which  was  to  regulate  their  ascent  and  descent  without  thei 
lost  of  either  inflammable  air  or  ballast.  At  the  place  of  asf« 
cension,  the  barometer  stood  at  30;  12;  In  three  minutes  they 
were  enreioped  in  a  denfe  vapoor,  whio|i  prevented  tbefm  from 
seeing  the  earth.  In  a  situation  thus  terrlfib  and  aablime,  thej* ' 
were  attacked  by  a  kind  of  whirlwihd,  which  in  a  moment' 
tamed  the  machine  three  times  from  the  right  to  the  left;:ahd 
the  shocks  they  suffered  entirely  preteiited  them  from  liising 
the  bars  and  helm  they  had  provided  for  goiding  themselves. 
Never,  in  their  apprehension,  did  a  more  dreadful  scene  present 
itself  to  any  eye,  than  that  in  which  they  were  involved.  An 
unbounded  ocean  of  shapeless  clouds  rolled  beneath,  and 
seemed  to  forbid  their  return  to  the  earth,  which  was  still*  in« 
visible,  and  the  agitation  of  the  balloon  became  greater  every 
moment.  They  cut  the  cords  that  held  the  interior  balloon, 
which  consequently  fell  on  the  bottom  of  thb  external  balloon, 
just  over  the  aperture  of  the  tube  tbat  went  down  to  the  boat, 
and  stopped  up  that  communication.  A  gust  of  wind  from 
below  drove  the  balloon  upwards,  to  the  extremity  of  the  va 
pour,  where  the  appearance  of  the  sun  shewed  them  the  exist* 
ence  of  nature :  but  they  were  now  assailed  by  other  fieart;  for 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  diminished  pressure  of  the  atmo« 
sphere,  caused  so  great  a  dili^tation  of  the  gas  in  the  balloon, 
that  they  expected  it  to  burst.  They  introduced  a  stick 
through  the  tube,  to  remove  the  innei(  balloon  which  covered 
its  oriflce,  hut  the  presenre  of  the  dilated  gas  upon  this  balloon 
was  so  great  as  to  render  this  impossible.  They  therefore  con**- 
tittued  to  ascend,  and  their  danger  to  becooie  eveater,  till  tlM 
barometer  stood  at  94.36  inches,  which  iadicated  a  height  of  • 
about  6100  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  this  eap* 
tremity,  to  prevent  their  total  destruction  by  the  bpratidlgaf 
tbe  balloon,  their  only  hope  was^  that  a  gash  cnt  in  Itiwoold 
not  spread  so  far  as  to  6e  dangeroue  by  letting  out  the  gait 
too  rapidly.  Accordingly,  the  Duke  hituself,  in-  hikt  eairhua* 
ness  to  secure  hit  object,  made  two  holea  in  the  baUoonj^ivMk 
OM  of  the  spears  of  the  banners.  These  bolee  inatmtl]^ 
became  a  rent  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  1*hey  now  descended 
tapidty,  amd  aa  soon  at  thiy  came  in  si^t  or  the  teiftqweoos 
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globe^  they  perceived  themselves  to  be  descending  into  a  lake« 
but  the  celerity  with  which  they  threw  out  about  60  pounds 
weight  of  ballast,  ia  little  protracted  their  flight,  and  caused 
them  to  descend  about  30  feet  beyond  the  edge  of  the  water. 
They  were  none  of  them  injured. 

Among  the  number  of  those  whom  curiosity  or  the  hope  of 

fain  by  the  exhibition  induced  to  become  aeronauts,  Jean 
4erre  Blanehard,  a  Frenchman,  much  distinguished  himself. 
This  person  had  long  been  desirous  of  flying,  but  prevous  to 
tbe  discovery  of  balloons,  his  experiments  had  been  directed 
towards  the  invention  of  mechanical  contrivances  for  that  pur- 
phose.  The  new  principles,  therefore,  proved  exceedingly  gra- 
tifying to  him ;  and  having  constructed  an  inflammable  air- 
balloon,  27  feet  in  diameter,  he  had  in  a  short  space  of  time 
performed  five  voyages  of  the  ordinary  description.  Having 
thus  become  a  veteran  in  the  service,  he  determined  upon  an 
enterprise,  which,  at*  the  time  it  was  undertaken,  appeared'  to 
be  one  of  the  most  daring  that  the  mind  of  man  could  con- 
ceive: this  enterprise  was  to  cross  the  channel  between  Dover 
and  Calais.  The  balloon  he  used  was  the  same  that  he  had 
always  hitherto  employed.  Dr.  JeiTeries,  an  American,  accom- 
panied him.  About  one  o'clock,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1785, 
with  a  gentle  wind  about  N.  N.  W.  they  rose  from  the  cliff 
before  Dover  Castle.  The  day  was  remarkably  fine,  and  Dr. 
Jefferies  describes  with  rapture  the  prospect  they  enjoyed. 
On  one  side  appeared  the  formidable  breakers  on  the  Goodwin 
Sands ;  on  the  other,  in  the  country  at  the  back  of  Dover,  they 
counted  thirty*seven  towns  and  villages.  At  50  minutes  past 
one,  they  found  themselves  descending,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  threw  out  half  their  ballast,  which  at  first  consisted 
of  three  bags  of  sand  weighing  ten  pounds  each.  They  had  now 
lost  sight  of  Dover  castle,  and  had  accomplished  about  one- 
third  of  their  journey.  Finding,  by  the  rising  of  the  mercury, 
that  they  were  descending  again,  they  threw  out  the  remainder 
oCtbeir ballast  and  a  part  of  their  books;  they  then  rose  again, 
and  were  soon  half  way.  At  a  Quarter  past  two,  again  per- 
ceiving themselves  to  descend,  tiiey  threw  tbe  remainder  of 
their  books  into  the  sea.  At  twenty-five  minutes  after  two, 
they  had  passed  over  three-fourths  of  the  channel,  and  were 
solaced  by  an  enchanting  view  of  tbe  French  coast.  Still 
they  were  in  some  danger,  for  their  balloon  descended ;  they 
therefore  threw  away  the  refreshments  they  had  provided, 
alec  tbe  om  or  wings  of  the  boat,  and  other  articles.  ''  We 
tlirew  away,''  says  Dr.  Jefferies,  '*  our  only  bottle,  which,  in 
its  descent,  cast  out  a  steam  like  smoke,  with  a  rushing  noise ; 
and  when  it  struck  tbe  water,  we  heard  and  felt  the  shook 
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Tery  perceptibly  on  our  car  and  balloon/'  .The  descent  of 
their  balloon  still  alarmed  them,  and  they  began  to  throw 
away  their  clothes.  As  a  last  resource,  they  were  going  to 
fasten  themselves  to  the  cords,  and  cut  away  their  car,  but  at 
this  critical  juncture,  while  yet  four  miles  from  the  French 
shore,  they  perceived  themselves  to  be  rising.  In  a  short  time, 
they  were  greeted  by  a  magnificent  prospect,  including  Calais 
and  twenty  other  towns  and  villages.  At  three  o'clock,  they 
passed  over  the  high  groundsabout  midway  between  cape  Blanc 
and  Calais,  and  aescended  at  last  in  the  forest  of  Uuinnes. 
None  of  Blanchard's  excursions,  which  in  a  short  time  after- 
wards amounted  to  thirty  or  forty,  remunerated  him  so  well  as 
this.  The  king  of  France  presented  hrm  with  a  purse  of  12,000 
livres,  and  assigned  him  a  pension  of  1200  livres  a  year. 

The  adventurous  Pilatre  de  Rozier,  who,  the  reader  will 
recollect,  was  the  first  aeronaut,  was  one  of  the  first  whose 
temerity  cost  him  his  life.  He  had  projected  and  executed 
the  plan  of  using  both  an  inflammable  air*balloon  and  a  Mont- 

folfier  in  conjunction.  The  inflammable  air-balloon  was  to 
e  uppermost;  and  suspended  by  ropes,  at  the  distance  of 
several  feet  below  it  was  the  rarefied  air-balloon,  below  which, 
in  the  usual  manner,  were  suspended  successively  the  grate 
for  the  fire,  and  the  gallery  for  the  passengers.  Hy  a  proper 
regulation  of  the  fire,  it  was  expected  they  could  raise  or  de- 
press the  whole,  without  being  under  the  necessity  of  losing 
any  of  the  hydrogen  from  the  upper  balloon.  The  inflam-* 
mable  air-balloon  was  of  rarnishea  silk,  and  37  feet  in  diame*^ 
ter;  the  other  was  of  strong  linen,  and  only  10  feet  in  diame- 
ter. They  ascended  on  the  15th  of  June,  178o :  after  they 
had  been  in  the  air  about  twenty  minutes,  having  only  a  feeble 
and  changeable  wind,  and  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  place  of  ascension,  their  actions  displayed  an  anxiety  to 
descend,  by  letting  out  the  inflammable  air,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  balloon  containing  it  was  observed  to  be  much  ex- 
panded. In  a  moment  after,  the  inflammable  air-balloon  was 
discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  to  collapse,  upon  which  the  two 
passengers,  Rozier  and  Remain,  were  precipitated  with  tre*> 
mendous  rapidity  to  the  earth.  The  former  appeared  to  b« 
Ignite  dead  when  he  was  taken  up;  the- other  had  some  faint 
signs  of  life,  but  expired  almost  immediately.  Upon  exaroina* 
tioD,  the  lower  balloon  was  found  to  be  entire,  but  the  upper 
one  was  much  burnt.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  haye  been  the 
sparks,  or  perhaps  some  considerable  piece  of  fire,  which  bar* 
ioff  flown  upwards,  attached  itself  to  the  inflammable  air* 
baUoon,  till  it  pierced  it,  when  the  gas  took  fire,  and  the 
ilancholy  catastrophe  e&eued. 
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CroKbie  ascended  at  Dublin,  on  the  I9th  July,  1785,  with 
a  view  of  crossing  the  cbantiel  to  England.  Having  dis- 
charged some  gas^  at  a  great  height^  he  was  driven  upon  the 
sea,  where,  his  balloon  serving  the  purpose  of  a  sail,  he 
moved  before  the  wind  with  the  regularity  of  a  ship,  till  over- 
taken, by  son&e  vessels  dispatched  after  hiro,  and  conveyed 
to  Dunleary.  Three  days  afterwards^  Majtor  Money  as- 
cended it  fl^orwich,  and  after  having  been  blown  about  for 
two  hours,  he  dropt  into  the  water.  During  seven  hours  of 
amazing  exertion,  he  continued  to  keep  himself  above  water; 
but  his  weakness  had  become  extreme,  and  the  curtain  of 
despair  had  cut  off  hope,  when  he  was  descried  and  taken  up 
by  a  revenue  cutter. 

Blanchard,  in  his  first,  and  perhaps  in  all  his  subsequent 
voyages,  attached  to  his  balloon,  a  machine  called  a  para- 
chute. '  This  machine,  the  name  of  which  denotes  the  breaker 
of  a  fall  or  shock,  when  opened,  resembles  a  large  umbrella. 
Though  Bianchird  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  adopted 
it,  and  was  probably  the  inventor  of  it,  yet  Gamcrin  appears 
to  be  the  first  human  being  who  descended  by  such  means. 
Blanchard,  had,  however,  proved  its  effects  on  a  dog,  which 
came  down  safely.  Garnerin  performed  the  voyage  alluded 
io  on  the  21st  ol  September,  1803,  at  London.  The  balloon 
was  one  of  those  filled  with  inflammable  air,  which  had  now 
become  the  only  kind  used;  it  was  covered  with  a  net  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  from  a  net  proceeded  ropes,  which  united 
ia  a  common  joining  under  the  centre  of  the  balloon.  From 
this  point  of  union,  proceeded  a  single  rope,  which  was  fas* 
tened  to  the  basket  for  the  reception  of  the  aeronaut,  after 
the  parachute  apparatus  had  been  arranged.  The  parachute 
consisted  of  a  sheet  of  canvass  30  feet  in  diameter.  A  num* 
ber  of  ropes  were  fastened  at  regular  intervals  to  the  ed^e  of 
it,  and  at  their  other  end  terminated  in  a  common  joming 
under  its  centre,  whence  shorter  ropes  proceeded,  the  extre*- 
jniiies  of  which  were  fastened  to  the  basket.  Through  the 
AWtre  of  the  parachute,  and  the  ropes  dependent  from  it^ 

Esed  the  only  rope  which  connected  the  balloon  andT  th^ 
]ktt,  and  it  passed  through  tin  tubes,  not  onlv  to  prevent 
ita  totanglement  with  otlier  ropes,  hut  to  keep  the  parachute 
afti  Ik.  suitable  distance  from  the  basket.  In  ascending,  the 
parachute  closes,  like  an  umbrella  unfurled;  but  during  a 
fUHfid  dfesoent  it .  would  open  opt,  by  the  resistance  of  the 
a4mbs|iilh(tve.  The  day  of  Gamerin's  aaceut  was  the  finest  and 
oteareii  imaginable,  yet,  at  the  moment  when,  under  circum** 
•tancea  tjiua  favourable  to  vision,,  he  was  at  a  height  so  in^ 
mense,  as  to  be  scarcely  discerned  by  any  of  ihe  vastrooncoursa 
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of  people,  of  whom  helimd  taken  bis  leare  only  eifi^tminutibs 
before,  he  boldly  cut  the  rope  that  oonntcliecl  him  wi^h  ihfe 
balloon,  and  trusted  to  his  parachute  for  safety.  At  first  he 
descended  with  prodigious  Tehoeity,  but  as  soon  as  the  para- 
chute had  opened,  the  descent  was  very  gra'dual.  One  cir- 
cumstance^  however,  occurred^  wliich  appeared  alanniDg:'the 
parachute  did  not  descend  perpendicularly,  but  vibrated  iikfe 
a  pendulum,  to  such  a  degree^  that  it  aad  tue  aeronaut  ap«> 
peared  sometimes  to  be  on.  a  level.  But  these  vibrations 
diminished  as  the  adventurer  came  near  the  earth,  which  he 
reached  with  a  velocity  jiot  greater  than  if  he  bad  leapiad 
from  a  height  of  three  or  fouir  feet. 

Among  the  aeronauts  of  the  present  time,  Sadler,  of  Oxt 
ford,  is  tne  most  distinguished ;  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  aerial  excursions,  at  different  periods,  for  the  lant 
twenty-eight  years,  in  balloons  contrived  by  himself;  and 
with  the  record  of  a  late  excursion  of  his  we  shall  close 
this  view  of  the  practice  of  aerostation.  He  had;  in  tbd 
early  part  of  1812,  declared  his  reaolutioa  to  attempt  to 
cross  the  channel  from  Ireland  to  England;  and  accord* 
ingly  this  astonishing  act  of  intrepidity  was  performed 
early  in  October  of  that  year.  The  bold  adventurer  as< 
cended  from  Belvidere  Grounds^.Dublin,  about  one  o'clock^ 
with  a  moderate  wind  at  south-west,  and  in  a  graduai  and 
majestic  style  left  the  shores  of •  Ireland^  amidst  the  bless- 
ings, the  prayers,  and  the  plauilits  of  an  immense  throng) 
expressed  on  all  sides  ^ith  the  eloquence  and  energy  ch»> 
racteristic  of  the  people  of  that  country.  For  some  time  the 
wind  favoured  him,  but  afteniirards  began  to  vary,  and  he 
iiovered  about,  having  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Isle  of  Angleseai 
and  Ireland,  all  in  view.  He  was  then  carried  in  a  direction 
towards  Liverpool,  and  about  half  oast  four«  had  a  distinct 
view  of  Bidston  Light^house.alKHit  four  miles  from  that  poDt» 
trbich  he  then  confidently  expected  to  reach  in  about  half  an 
Iiaur.  By  the  changing  of  the  wind,  however,  he  was  cartioA 
completely  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  now  finding  night  comioff 
ta,  and  that  he  must  spsnd  it  in  the  air,  unless  he  could  ahrafl 
bfmself  of  tlie  assistance  of  some  vessel,  he  descended  to  the 
siirAioe  of  the  water  in  the  sight  of  five  sail,  but  as  tbev  tMl| 
adtioticeof  him,  here-ascendbd;  and  aftera  considerable  time 
oani^  down  again  npon  seeing  three  others.  Hewas  now  pern 
oc^i  v^ ;  buteucountered  considerable  difficulty,  and  was  almost 
(IrowMd  by  the  drageing  of  the  balloon,  before  he  could  be 
^t  on  board  a  ManK>  fishin^boat,  wbioh  took  him  up  in  tbo 
ilff»k  M  the  evening.  At  eijgnt  o'cl<A;k  thu  neJBt  mominj^  he 
9H$A-  |Hn- on' 4)oard  and  kincUy  onlortaiifed.b^ftilAecoinmander 
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of  the  Princess  frigate,  lyine  in  the  river  Mersey,  opposite 
liverpool,  at  which  place  be  landed  shortly  afterwards. 


No  discoTery  has  ever  been  made,  which  drew  after  it  a 
more  general  admiration,  or  excited  more  extravagant  hopes 
of  utility  to  man,  than  the  art  of  aerostation.  It  was  no 
sooner  announced,  than  already,  in  the  imaginations  of  many, 
countries  were  connected,  and  commercial  intercourse  main- 
tained, with  unheard  of  advantages,  while  philosophy  was  to 
receive  vast  treasures  of  new  facts  to  extend  her  borders. 
How  few  of  these  great  expectations,  after  a  lapse  -  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  have  been  realized ;  and  how  little  has  been 
added  to  the  real  knowledge  or  convenience  of  life,  will  be 
discovered  from  a  review  of  the  most  interesting  facts  that  the 
various  voyages  which  have  been  performed  have  brought  to 
light.  Let  it,  at  the  same  time,  be  duly  observed,  that  the  art 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  that  the  intimate,  though  not  always 
soon*discovered  connection  between  one  fact  or  branch  of 
knowledge  and  another,  equally  forbid  us  to  consider  in  vain, 
the  exertions  already  made,  or  those  which  ma^  yet  be 
required,  before  any  decisive  advantages  are  derived  from 
aerostation. 

Of  the  various  circumstances  observed  by  aeronauts  during 
their  voyages,  when  the  apprehension  of  their  safety  has  ceased, 
none  impresses  them  so  strongly  as  the  stillness  that  reigns 
around ;  with  some  few  exceptions,  they  hear  no  wind,  what* 
ever  may  be  its  violence ;  nor  perceive  their  motion,  whatever 
may  be  its  rapidity.  To  account  for  this,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered, that  the  air  is,  with  respect  to  them,  at  rest,  for  they 
move  at  the  same  rate  with  it.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  they 
never  experience  any  sickness  or  giddiness.  In  one  instance, 
the  aeronaut,  after  his  descent,  was  affected  with  a  temporary 
deafness,  but  the  wet  and  cold  which  he  had  experienced, 
would  probably  have  had  the  same  effect  upon  him  in  a  terres* 
trial  journey.  Difficulty  of  respiration  has  never  been  an  object 
of  notice.  Of  all  methods  of  travelling,  that  in  a  balloon  ap- 
pears to  people  in  general  to  be  the  most  unsafe ;  but  this  is 
m  conclusion  drawn  from  a  cursory  view  of  the  subiect ;  the 
accidents  which  have  happened,  particularly  those  which  have 
terminated  fatally,  are  extremely  few  in  number ;  and  may  be 
attributed  to  the  want  of  precautions  which  are  easily  observed : 
we  have  seen  even  that  a  rent  of  50  feet  long,  in  a  lilontgolfier^ 
produced  no  disaster.  It  should  also  not  be  omitted,  that 
voyages  have  been  performed  in  aU  weathers,  and  at  all  seasone 
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f  ibe  jear,  aud  that  ligbtiiiug;,  which  had  been  dreaded  &£  a 

toteiil  enemy,  haa  never  iia«rpoaed  ;  upon  the  whole,  it  «|>- 

^ars  |t(ul>iil>le,  that  a  voyage  in  a  ballocA  is  not  luoie  likely  to 

pdaii;z<-r  the  |iefi>onal  utfety  of  aii   iitdividuul,  lh»u  a  voyage 

1  Ln^land  to  Ireland  on  the  aea. 

Thu  loiij{&)tl  aeronautic  excurBion  ever  tRkeu  was  t>y  Blan- 

itiatd  aud  the  chevalier  d«  L'Spinard,  from  Lisle  ;  they  tra- 

prsed  a  dislaace  ufSQO  iniks.     The  {greatest  height  ever  at- 

|ja«d  in  (his  way,  appears  tu  have  been  by  Morveau  and  Ber- 

Mfho.  Trom  Dijun,  ascended  to  the  height  of  13,000  feet. 

The  uiie  of  winga,  rudders,  oars,  and  every  other  means  that 

Ave  yel  been  thoiii^ht  of,  to  direct  Oie  course  of  a  hulloon,  ia 

'4ppoailioii  to  the  wind,  or  even  obliquely  to  its  course,  have 

proved  entirely  unsuccesaful.     The   f^iilure  of  lepeated   at- 

tempta  of  this  Kind,  and,  in  consequence,  the  apparent  futility 

of  tiie  hope  that  they  would  ever  succeed,  proved  a  severe 

blow  to  the  fame  of  the  art. 

Uut  slender  additions  have  been  made  to  science,  from  tlie 

obsefvations  of  aeronauts,  sometimes  because  they  have  not 

been  furnished  with  proper  instruments,  but  generally  because 

the  individuuls  were  incompetent,  and  had  not  philosophy,  but 

their  pecuniary  interest,  in  view.     It  has  been  found  that  the 

ftir  at  great  heights  ia  rather  purer  than  at  the  surface  of  the 

ink.     It  has  also  been  observed  that  there  are  often  different 

rent*  of  wind  over  the  s«in«  place  ;  »p  that  the  a't'rnnaut,  in 

icendinu;,  goes  in  fine  dlreoilon  till  he  has  attained  a  certain 

wight,  when  he  is  driven  in  another,  and  afterwards  probably 

I  a  third :  hence,  when  he  ascends,  he  has  no  certainty  of  the 

«Lion  he  uiu»t  bubmit  to.     Cavallo  speaks  of  a  nia>i:netic 

iB«rinient,  in  which  it  was  found  that  a  magnut  in  the  alnio- 

'C.  would  not  hold  nearly  so  much  as  at  the  surface  of  tlie 

.     Th«  Abbe  Berlholon  used  small  balloons  for  exploring 

t  electiicity  of  the  atmosphere,  to  which  purpose  they  seem 

til  adapted,  and  may  be  used  in  wsalher  too  calm  to  support 

•  kite  j   a  long  slender  wire  was  attached  to   the  balloon,  and 

its  lower  extremity  was  fastened  to  a  glass  stick,  or  insulated 

•iwid  i  by  lliiw  apparatus  sparks  weie  aH'grded,  and  the  kind    . 

of  tbo  electricity  ascertained. 

Tbe  oBCcnding  power  of  a  balloon,  is  eaual  to  the  weight 
by  Which  it  is  lighter  than  aa  eqaal  bulli  of  common  air. 
£*crv  cubic  foot  of  the  inflammable  air  may  be  considered 
«)ual  to  3}  drum*  nvoirdupoise,  which  is  about  one-sixth  of 
Um  weight  of  coniuion  air.  Hence,  if  the  capacity  nf  a  balloon 
_;b  stich  tfiat  It  contains  1^,000  cubical  feet  of  this  gas,  il» 
ding  power  may  be  estimated  at  12.000  ounce*  i  and 
efare  ibe  aiErooaulf  with  the  boat  and  all  otiier  appvndagvB. 
ta,— Vol.  U.  X 
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must  weigh  less  than  this.  An  inflammable  air-balloon,  if 
twenty  feet'in  diameter,  will  just  suffice  for  a  sinole  person. 

In  a  rarefied  air-balloon,  or  Montgolfier,  the  ftir  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  above  one-third  lighter  than  common  air,  and 
a  machine  of  this  sort  must  therefore  be  in  that  proportion 
lurcher  than  the  other,  to  have  an  equal  ascending  power. 

To  witness  the  flight  of  a  large  balloon,  has  an  eflect  upon 
the  mind,  as  difficult  to  describe  as  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel. 
So  spacious  a  globe,  with  the  raagniflcence  of  the  decorations, 
I  xcite  admiration;  the  apparently  precarious  situation  of  the 
:idventnrers,  raises  apprehension;  a  machine  of  SAich^extraor- 
dirinry  dimensions,  majestically  making  its  way  through  a  me- 
(\\\m\  which  is  incapable  of  suppbrting  a  feather ; — impressions 
from  '.:))  these  sources  combine  to  form  a  mingled  sentiment  of 
tho  deepest  interest,  unlike  that  produced  by  any  other  exhi^ 
bitron  of  art.  Many  have  not  been  able  to  bear  the  spectacle 
wiihout  shedding  t^ars,  others  have  involuntarily  lifted  their 
suppliant  hands  to  heaven,  or  fallen  upon  their  knees;  several 
have  fainted;  and  at  Lunafdi's  firot  ascent,  a  delicate  female 
Was  80  overcome  by  her  feelings  that  she  died  upon  the  spo^ 

Construction' aPid  Mode  ofJiUing  Balloons. 

There  are,  as  already  mentioned,  two  kinda  of  balloons, 
viz.  those  filled  with  rarefied  air,  and  those  filled  with  inflam- 
mable air. 

The  best  form  for  balloons,  of  both  kinds,  is  that  of  a  globe, 
the  capacity  of  which  figure  is,  for  its  surface,  greater  than 
that  of  any  other.  Next  to  a  globe,  an  elliptical  or  egg-shape 
should  be  preferred ;  for  these  forms,  the  longer  axis  should 
be  horizontal,  because  that  is  the  direction  in  which  they 
would  naturally  float,  in  order  that  their  centres  of  gravity 
may  be  the  lowest  possible. 

The  envelope  of  large  rarefied  air-balloons  is  e^enerally  made 
of  strong  linen,  lined  both  internally  aiid  externally  with  paper, 
over  which  is  laid  a  varnish  consisting  generally  of  strongly 
drying  linseed  oil.  As  a  precautionary  measure  against  nra, 
it  is  usual  in  the  first  instance,  to  prepare  the  linen,  by  soaking 
it  in  some  fluid  that  will  render  it  less  combustible,  for  example 
a  solution  of  alum,  or  of  sal  ammoniac  and  size,  using  one 
pound  of  each  to  every  gallon  of  water ;  and  when  the  cloth  is 
dry,  to  paint  it  over  with  some  earthy  colour,  and  strong  siae 
or  glue.  The  fuel  should  be  of  a  light  kind«  such  as  cbmped 
straw,  otherwise  it  wtll  overload  the  balloon  too  miioh.  In  all 
cases,  however,  tbe'qaantity  of  fuel  requisite,  renders  it  impoi^ 
sible  to  take  a  long  w>yage  in  a  ballopn  of  this  description.  ' 
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Small  rarefied  air-baHoons  are  made  of  paper  which  has  not 
undergone  any  new  preparation  whateTer.  The  paper  must  be 
of  that  kind  called  tissue  or  silver  paper,  and  chosen  free  from 
the  small  holes  which  are  often  in  rt;  die  pieces  are  united  to- 
gether by  means  of  flour-paste,  or  gom-water,  till  a  globular 
bag  is  formed.  A  single  aperture  is  then  made  in  it,  about  ten 
or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  to  which  is  fastened  a  ring  of 
slender  wire,  for  its  regular  distention ;  the  wire  is  fastened  by 
doubling  and  pasting  the  edge  of  the  paper  over  it.  Across 
the  diameter  of  this  ring,  and  fkstenedT  to  each  side  of  it, 

E asses  a  straight  wire,  upon  the  middle  of  which  is  hung  a 
all  of  spun  ^arn,  or  a  spunge  dipped  in  spirits  of  turpentine. 
When  the  spirits  are  lighted,  the  balloon  inflates  b^Hhe  expan- 
sion of  the  air  within  it,  and  when  it  is  at  its  full  size,  it  is  suf- 
fered to  take  its  flight. 

No  kind  of  stufflias  been  found  so  suitable  for  inflammable 
air-balloons,  as  silk,  particularly  that  kind  called  lutestring. 
The  silk  should  be  woven  an  purpose,  and  at  the  distance  of 
eachf  eighteen  inches,  both  in  the  warp  and  woof,  should  be 
inserted  a  strong  cord  of  flax  or  silk,  so  as  to  form  squares  in. 
the  web.  By  taking  this  precaution,  when  a  rent  is  made  m 
the  balloon,  the  length  of  it  will  not  extend  beyond  the  souare 
in  which  it  commences.  To  the  upper  part  of  the  balloon 
should  be  adapted  a  valve  opening  inwards,  to  which  should 
be  fiistened  a  string,  passing  through  a  hole  made  in  a  small 
piece  of  wood,  which  is  fixed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  balloon. 
The  string  reaches  into  the  car,  so  that  the  aeronaut  may  at 
any  time  open  the  valve  with  facility.  Those  parts  of  the  valve 
tnd  its  frame,  which  are  in  contact,  ave  covered  with  thick, 
wclH  leather^  and  the  valve  is  kept  close  by  a  spring. 

To  the  lower  part  of  the  balloon,  and  opening  into  it,  aite 
•fixed  two  pipes,  of  the  same  kind  of  stuff  as  the  envelope. 
Through  these  pipes  the  balloon  is  filled,  and  for  a  balloon  of 
80  feet  they  should  be  obout  six  inobes  in  diameter. 

The  car  or  boat  of  a  balloon,  for  the  reception  of  the  aero- 
naut, should  be  made  of  wicker*work,  and  covered  with  leather, 
-well  painted  or  varnished.  The  balloon  is  covered  with  a  net, 
made  tb  its  shape,  and  to  this  net  are  fastened  the  ropes  which 
support  whatever  it  is  intended  to  carry  up.  The  net  is  gene- 
rally made  large  enough*  to  cover  the  gremter  part  of  the  ba!*- 
loon,  though  sometimes  it  covers  only  naif  of  it;  the  various 
cords  from  it  proceed  to  tl^  circumference  of  a  circle  or  ring 
to  which  they  are  fastened.  From  this  ring,  which  is  com- 
]posed  of  slender  pieces  ol  cane  bound  to«tner,  proceed  the 
topee  by  which  the  boat  is  suspended,  at  the  distance  of  sev«- 
w  feet^  b^Idw.tbe  b«Uooo«  •  For  the  mkm  of  gteatcr  itreBgtli, 
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MAGNETISM. 

A  PECULIAR  species  of  sttraGtion»  exerted  by  bodies  called 
magnets  or  loadstones,  receives  the  appellation  of  magnetism. 

Uf  magnets  there  are  two  kinds^  viz.  the  natural  and  tbe  ar- 
tificial. The  natural  magnet  is  a  mineral  which  strikes  fire 
with  steel ;  4ts  colour  is  dull,  and  generally' either  dark  gray, 
or  brown,  or  nearly  black.  It  is  an  ore  of  iron,  and  derives 
the  name  of  magnet^  from  its  possessing  the  singular  property 
of  attracting  ferruginous  substances,  with  a  force  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  ordinary  properties  of  matter..  This  power 
of  attraction  may  be  communicated  to  iron  in  an^  state,  under 
a  variety  of  circumstances ;  and  iron  possessing  it  in  any  conr 
siderable  degree  is  called  an  artificial  magnet  or  loaasione. 
Magnetism  is  an  accidental  property  of  iron,  which  may  either 
possess  or  be  deprived  of  it  without  losing  any  pf  its  essential 
characteristics  as  a  metal. 

Magnetic  attraction  was  till  lately  supposed  to  be  exerted 
by  ferruginous  bodies  alone  on  other  ferruginous  bodies,  and 
hence  the  use  of  the  magnet  was  resorted  to,  with  a  view  to 
detect  the  presence  of  iron ;  but  some  modern  •iDvestif2;ationB 
render  it  probable.that  nickel  is  also  susceptible  of  it*  Richter 
having  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  this  metal,  considers 
it  more  attractable  by  the  loadstone  than  iron ;  and  Chenevix 
is  of  opinion  that  both  nickel  and  cobalt  are  really  magneticj 
and  that  when  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  it  is  owing 
to  their  combination  with  arsenic. 

A  magnet  suspended  by  a  thread,  or  placed  in  any  situatipn 
that  leaves  it  at  liberty  to  move  with  freedom,  turns  one  part 
of  its  surface  towards  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  and  conse- 
quently the  opposite  part  of  its  surface  towards  the  south  pole. 
Those  parts  of  the  surface  of  a  magnet  which  assume  the  posi- 
tion stated,  are  called  its  poles;  they  are  not  reversible  points, 
but  the  pole  which  is  at  any  time  observed  to  point  towards 
the  north,  will  always  point  in  the  same  direction,  or  nearly 
so ;  and  the  like  remark  must  of  course  apply  to  the  other  or 
south  pole. 

The  attractive  properties  of  the  magnet  have  been  known 
lor  time  immemorial ;  but  it  was  not  till  about  the  close  of  the 
twelfth,  or  very  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  its  directive 
property  became  known.  The  discovery  of  it  is  generally 
attributed  to  John  de  Gioja,  a  handicraft  of  Naples,  although 
several  authors  previous  to  his  time  had  obscurely  intimated 
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heir  Icfluvrledee  of  it.    Oioja  baving  observed  the  property  by 
^cidcnt  in  a  lew  magnets,  soon  extended  his  researthrs,  nnd 
ftd  thitt  it  was  cvtnmon  (o  them  all.  at  leant  at  the  place 
diete  ii«  lived.     Sensible  of  the  value  of  the  acfjuieilioti  the 
uld  obtain,  if  the  property  he  had  (lius  discovered  re- 
toincKl  unimpaired  by  time  or  place,  he  made  several  jounieyx 
i  purts  of  Italy,  to  prove  its  immutability,  and  his  iii- 
iiiessatiHtied  him  ibtu  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in 
except  by  tbe  vicinity  of  masses  of  iron.     The  first  trial  of 
n  directive  property  of  the  magnet  on  the  water,  consisted  in 
tint;  *  vessel  out  at  sea  in  a  direction  cori-esponding  with 
t  of  the  magnet ;  and  a  boat  hnvins^  n  magnet  suspended  by 
■  crntre  on  a  pivot,  was  dispatched  at  niirht  in  the  exact  line 
_  lagnet  pointed  out,  the  consequence  of  \vhich  was,  that  it 

■rrived  at  the  place  where  the  vessel  was  nt  anchor.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  tbe  mariner's  compass,  the  inestimabis  valne  oi 
which  as  a  guide  in  crossing  the  oceun,  and  trackless  deserts, 
■  wkU  as  iu  other  circunislituces  of  mitior  importance,  can  be 
tero  duly  appreciated  by  tbe  suppoiition  of  our  situation 
fader  the  want  of  it,  than  by  any  other  means. 
^^Thi;  magnetic  needle  does  not  in  general  rest  exactly  in  iho 
direction  of  tbe  meridian  of  the  place  where  it  is  observed, 
consequently  not  directly  north  and  souths  This  phenomenon, 
which  IS  oalicd  the  dec/inalioit  oflhe  mugiiet.  was  discovered  in 

Ilbe  year  1600,  by  Sebastian  Cabot;  but  Ferdiuand,  th«  son  of 
SDlunibas,  asserts  that  his  father  had  observed  it  on  Hie  14th 
If  t^i'ptember.  14U2.  At  first  it  was  uol  doubted,  that  the 
■•Ijnctic  declination  wa«  tn  equal  quantity  at  all  ttmes 
■d  pUccs;  but  Gcllibrand,  nn  Englishmiui.  discovered  ihut 
i'Waa  variable,  and  published  un  account  of  this  discovery 
Pl  a  pamphlet,  printed  in  1635. — A  circle,  coinciding  with 
f  plane  perpenuicuiar  to  the  liori9;on,  u»d  pftssin:;  throiigh- 
Ihi.-  centres  of  the  poleii  of  a  luugitet.  is  culled  the  nwgiielie' 
mtridiaH. 

Another  property  of  the  magnetic  needle,  much  more  sin-p 
tnilar  than  that  of  its  declination,  is,  that  when  tiuspended  bf 
the  point  whicli  would  be  its  centre  of  gravity  iiccordini(  to  ita 
nBNa  of  matter,  it  docs  not  remain  horizon tul.  but  one  estrcniily 
s  lower  than  the  other.  This  is  called  ihi-  dipping  of  th^ 
ill*  or  ma-jncl,  and  it  varies  in  difi'erent  lutitiides.  In  the 
mthem  htrtsiaphere  it  is  the  south  pole  which  is  depressed  ; 
1  the  noTLoera  beinisphere  it  is  the  north  pole.  At  thli 
[Uator,  the  needle  nSBUmes  a  position  nlmost  correctly  hori>< 
al  The  dipping  of  the  needle  was  discovered  by  H.  Nor-< 
,  wb<i  published  an  account  of  it  in  1681,  but  he  baiir 
n^inid  the  Cuet  a  considerable  time  prt-viously. 
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If  the  north,  fiole  of  one  mtgnet  ht  presented  to  the-sooth 
pole  of  another,  the  two  nagnets  will  attract  each  other;  but 
if  the  north  pole  of  one  be  pceseoted  to  the  n€>rth  pok  of  the 
other,  they  will  repet  each  other,  provided  they  be  suspended 
by  threads,  or  swimaiing  upon  a  cork  on  water,  or  in  any  other 
way  at  liberty  to  move  with  perfect  freedom.  This  is  called 
mamttic  repuUon. 

The  middle  part  of  a  magnet,  exactly  Jbttween  the  extremities 
of  the  two  poles,  is  possessed  of  no  power  either  of  attraction 
or  repulsion:  but  if  the  magnet  bo  divided  in  the  middle,  each 
half  will  become  a  distinct  magnet;  and  those  parts  which  were 
the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  single,  origimtl  magnet,  still 
retajotng  their  character,  the  extremities  formed  by  the  dirision 
will  be  such  as  to  make  each  half  a  complete  magnet.  The 
nei&tral  point  of  a  magnet  is  called  the  magmtie  eemirt. 

The  attraction  subsisting  between  the  magnet  and  iron,  is  mu- 
tual ;  that  is,  the  iron  attracts  the  magnet  as  mucSi  as  the  magnet 
attracts  the  iron :  for  when  the  magnet  is  fixed,  the  iron,  if  at 
liberty^  will  move  towards  it,  or  vice  venA;  and  when  both  th# 
magnet  and  the  iron  are  at  liberty,  as  in  the  instance  of  their 
swimming  upon  water  on  a  cork  or  any  floating  body,  they  will 
move  towaros  each  other  with  ecjual  quantities  of  motion. 

The  more  pure  and  soft  any  piece  of  iron  may  be,  the  more 
forcible  is  the  action  of  the  magnet  npon  it-:  and  in  general  the 
harder  and  less  pure  the  state  of  the  iron,  the  less  it  is  acted 
upon.  The  impurity  of  the  iron  is,  however,  a  greater  obstacle 
than  hardness.  Thus,  though  very  haid  steel  snbikiits  to  the 
transient  application  of  magnetism  with  difiicult)r«  it  yet  re^ 
oeives  it  with  nore  facility  than  iron  ores,  or  iron  in  the  state 
of  an  oxide ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  the  higher  the  degt ee  of 
oxidation,  the  more  the  attraction  is  diminshed.  Iron,  even 
in  a  state  of  solution,  is  not  deprived  of  the  susceptibility  oi 
this  kind  of  attraction. 

The  magnetic  action  decreases  with  the  distance  from  perfect 
contact;  but  the  rate  of  this  decrease  Jbas  never  be^n  correctly 
ascertained.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
aouares  of  the  distances ;  othem  as  the  cubes  of  tne  distances;' 
while  others  suppose  the  ratio  of  decrease  to  be  still  diflferenl«. 
This  uncertainty  has  partly  arisen  from  differences  in  the  aotiott- 
of  different  magnets,  and  partly  perhapa  from  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  experiments  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  ouestiooif 
We  shall  here  describe  the  method  ip  which  the  subject  has  bectt 
ittvestij^ted,  with  the  actual  reaults.  Muschenbroek  suspeni|^ 
edaeylindrical  magnet, 2 inches  long,  and  16d[r^ms  in  weight, to 
Ginascakof  an  accurate  balance, and  under  it  heplaced  acyiinder 
of  iron  of  the  same  ahapofand  bulk;    The  foUowiag  is  the  form* 
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Irlth  whicH  it  attracted  at  different  distances,  estimated  by  the 
natober  of  grains  in  tlie  opposite  scale : 

At  the  distance  of  6  inches  the  attraction  was  equal  to  3  grains. 

L-                               6     ..  ..  ..  3i   ..     1 

4     ••  ••  ••  *i  

3     ..  ..  ..  6     .. 

2     ..  ..  ..  9     .. 

I     ..  ..  ..  18    .. 

In  contact  •■  87     .. 

Hie  facts  relative  to  RiagnetiBtn  are  apparently  of  an  ex- 
etnely  anomalous  nature ;  and  this  will  probably  remain  to 
e  the  cose  until  a  more  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance 
rilh  the  phenomena  gives   stability  to  the  theory  which  re- 
conciles them  all. 

Magnetic  repulsion  takes  place  only  between  poles  of  the 
aam&  name ;  thus  a  north  pole  always  repels  a  norlli  pole ;  and 
a  south  pole  alwavii  repels  a  south  pole;  yet  it  is  observed 
U)«t  when  the  nortn  pole  of  a  weak  magnet  i8  presented  to  tlia 
north  pole  of  a  powerful  one,  an  attraction  often  appears ;  but 
Vhen  this  Occurs,  it  is  found  thatthepolesof  the  weaker mag- 
"jlfct  have  in  reality  been  reversed,  and  its  north  pole  has  ac- 
nired  south  |iolarity. 
'  Magnetism  is  transmitted  through  all  bodies,  and  apparently 
Itrough  those  which  ere  the  moat  solid  with  as  much  Tacility 
)t  throttgh  the  moat  poroua ;  in  movinj^  a  magnet  to  and  fro 
mder  a  slice  of  cork  or  a  plate  of  gold,  the  eft'ect  upon  bits  of 
hi>n  lying  upon  these  substances  appears  to  be  the  same. 
And  no  drAcrence  is  observed,  whether  magnetical  experi- 
ments are  tried  in  vacuo  or  in  the  open  air.  Nevertheless, 
tber«  are  other  causes,  which  render  magnetism  one  of  the 
most  mutable  of  powers.  It  is  weakened  bv  an  increase  of 
temperature,  but  the  change  is  tempomry,  «nd  cooling  restores 
it  anin ;  tinUs^  the  heat  has  been  very  considerable.  For  ex- 
ample, n  white  heat  almost  entirely  eradicates  magnetism,  and 
iron,  while  in  that  state,  ceases  to  be  attractable.  The  iroa 
ogain  acknowledges  the  magnet  when  its  redness  or  the  radia- 
tion of  visible  heat  from  it  ceases. 

Variationa  in  the  declination  of  th«  magnetic  needle,  o«cur 
■t  difllereot  periods  of  every  day,  and  with  tlie  dttiercnt  seasons 
of  tbeyear;  but  they  are  not  exactly  periodical,  nor  subject  to 
any  law  which  has  yet  been  ascertained.  They  ere  aluo  very  ob- 
serrable  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
or  noTtht:Tn  lights. — The  follo»ing  axiomswith  rmprct  to  the 
^aflnencrs  of  these  cautet,  have  be«ti  collected  by  L.Cotte: 
El(4.~VoL.H.  Y 
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y  1;  ;The  .greatest  ^ectiltoattiojn'of.  |he  needl^  frpni:  the  nortb  • 
towards  the  west,  takers  pJ^Qe, about  two  in  the  afternoon  |  ^4 
the  greatest  approximation  of  it  towards  tlie  north,  about  eight 
i».tbe  jAorning ;  fio.thaAfrom  tbe  last-mentioned  hour  till  abo^i 
two  jn  the  afternoon,  it  endeavours  to. remove  from  the  north, 
and  J^etit^'een  two  in  the  afternoon  and  the  next  morning,  to 
apppoadh  it.       •  - 

'•  -2.  The  annual  progress  of*  the  magnetic  needle  is  as  fol 
low&:-^Between  January,  and  March,  it.  removes  from  the 
north  ;  between. March  and  May- it  apprpaches  it:  in  June  it 
is  stationary  ;  in  July  it  removes  from  it ;  in  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October,  it  approaches  it :  it^  declination  in  October 
ur  tile 'Same  as  in  Bilay  v^'in  November  and  December  it  re« 
BKnres'from  the  north :  its  greatest  western  declination  is  ^t 
the  vecnal  equinox,  and  its  grealtest  approximation  to  the  ngrtb^ 
at  the  autumnal  equinox. 

''3.  The  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  \^  different^tic- 
bording  to  the  latitude ; 'amon^  us,  it  has  always  increased 
sinoe  1657  ;  before:  that  period  it  was  easterly. .    , 
*:*' 4.  Before  volcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes;,  the  mag- 
netic  needle  is  often  subject  .to  very  extraordinary  movements,  i 

•  '*  6.  The  magnetic '  needle  is  agitated  before  and  after  the 
appeaiam^  of  the  northern  lights ;  its  declination  on  those 
occasions  is,  about  noon,  greater  than  usuaK 

.'''*  6.  The  greater  or  less  appearance  of  tliese  liprihern  lightfs 
is  Vaf iabie :  some  yeai!s  Ibis*  phenomenon  i^  very  frequent,  in 
odiers  uncommon ::  for  two:or  three  years  they  bave  occurred 
very  seldom. 

■  **  7.  The  northern  lights  are  more  freqoei^t  about  tbe  time 
of  the  equinoxes  than  at  oih^t  periods  of  the  yeapf.  -  ^  / 

•  "  8.  Thephenomenon  is  almost  constant  during  tbelongwiii, 
ter  in  the  polar  regions^.and  if  more  uncommon  the  nearer  thf 
equator. 

'  ^'9.  Southern  lights.have  been  observed  ulso  in  the  regions 
aear  the  south*  pole. 

"  10.  The  northern  lights  are  often.accompanie.d  withlig^^ 
ning,  and  a  noise  like  that  of  electricity  i  while  thjs  ligbjlr 
iiing  proceeds  partly  from  the  middle  of  the  northeia  lij^Ui|, 
and  partly  from  the  neighbouring. clouds/'-  .'.jr 

T*  The  declination  of  the.magnjeiic.iieedle  is  at  present  about 
=94i  decrees  to  the  westward.  In  1667,  titers  was  no  decli^%- 
•tion,  that  is^the  needle  stood  in  the  fis!tronoinicalineridiaii,f0.r 
doe  north  and  south!.  .      ^  >  -  '    '  vi 

."■  iTbe  venation  of  the  dip  or  inclinatJon  of.tbe  needle,  ia^| 
iriMiie  place, exceedingly  smfilK  InLendqn,  about  the  year  )i^76, 
the  north  t>ole  of  tbto.clipping  needle  ^tood.  71^  $0"  belp]^f|]| 
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Vaiiatios  of  tb«  Up. — F«w,  f ubtUBoef  no!  aUncttd  bj  the  magMt 

horiion^  and  in  the  year  1775  it  stood  at  72^  3" :  by  these  ob 
iervations,  thereforcj  the  whole  change  of  inclination,  in  nearly 
200  years,  does  not  amount  to  a  quarter  of  a  degree. 

As  iron  enters  more  or  less  into  the  composition  of  almost 
every  substance,  it  mi|y  be  inferred  that  those  substances  which 
cqntain  it,  even  in  the  fninutest  quantity,  will  submit  to  the 
magnet,  if  the  experiment  be  conducted  with  sufficient  delicacy. 
Yet  the  nature  of  S9me  of  the  substances  >irhich  yield  to  this 

Eower,  almost  induces  a  supposition  that  a  yariety  of  bodies 
esides  the  ferruginous,  may  be  obscurely  the  vehicles  of  it. 
The  authorities  for  allowing  magnetism  to  nickel  andrcol^alt, 
have  already  been  adverted  to*    It  may  now  bi^  observed^  that 
zinc,  bismuth,  and  their  ores,  are  found,  to  oe  attrax^table  :  of 
the  earths,  the  siliceoua  evinces  the  most,  evident  signs  of. 
this  attraction;  and  the  calcareous  the  nexL    &|ost  ,of  the 
precious  stones  are  attractable,  and  the  garnet  so  remarkably, 
as  often  to  acquire  a  permanent  polarity.    Most  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  anew  signs  of  magnetism  after  combujs- . 
tion  ;  even  soot  is  not  destitute  of  this  disposition.    Soft.br^ss, 
upon  which  the  magnet  has  no  effect,  may  be  rendered  magji. 
netic  by  hammering.    It  may  be  supposed,  in. this  case,  that . 
the  brass  receives  some  slight  quantity  of  jronfrom  the  anvil . 
or  the  hammer ;  this  may  oe  true  where  it  is  hammered  in 
contact  with  iron,  but  the  effect  of  the  magnet  upon  it  if  the 
same,  although  hammered  with  and  upon  ^  stone,  and  it- 
appears  to  have  a  connection  with  its  b^ing  hardened  bv  ^am* 
mering;  for  if  the  same  piece  of  brass  pe  softened  oy  an*, 
nealing  it,  the  magnet  no  longer  affects  it.     Platina.  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  brass  just  described,  exhibits  the 
same  effects. 

Experiments  to  discover  very  minute  indicfttions  of  magnet- 
ism, are  generally  ccmducted  by  placing  a  small  quantity  C|f 
the  substance  to  be  tried  upon  ;a  snaving  of  cork  or  a  morsel 
of  paper  floating  upon  water,  and  theq  bringing  a  powerful 
magnet  close  to  it. 

Iron  dipping  into  sulphuric  acid,  instantly  becpmes  morei 
attractable  than  before ;  but  after  its  surface  has  become  con- 
siderably oxidated,  its  attractability  is  rathefr  diminished**-* 
Nitric  acid  has  a  similar  effect,  but  not  quite  ifi  so  hl^h  A 
degree.  The  experiment  is  trjed,  by  placing  the  piece;  ar^rpn 
in  a  vessel  where  the  acid  may  be  poured  upon  ..it,^  a^d  }n  .^ 
direction  oblique  to  the  magnetic  meridian VQ'  I^^P^V.  H^^"- 
pended  magnetic  bar  is  brought  near  it,  and  as  soon  w,uit 
acid  fittacks  the  iron,  the  bar  will  be.drawn  nearer,  aiji^iiriie A; 
tl^  effervescence  has  ceased,  the  bar  will  be  further  ott,  than. 
Wore. 
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The  position  in  whiqh  a  magnet  is  kept,  and  th<e  nitinner  in 
which  it  is  loaded,  have  pn  effect  upon  its  power.  IF  it  be 
constantljr  kept  with  its  north  pole  to  the  north,  and  be  loaded 
with  a  weight  which  is  gradually  increased,  it  acquires  addi- 
tional  magnetism.  But  in  proportion  as  th«  position  in  which 
it  is  kept,  deviates  from  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  if  at  the 
saOie  time  it  is  kept  either  without  a  weight,  or  with  too  light 
a  one,  its  power  is  soon  very  materially  impaii;ed. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  noHh  pole  is  considered  the 
most  poweiful,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  south  pole 
has  the  advantage ;  but  in  order  to  render  a  natural  magnet 
capable  of  raising  the  greatest  weight  possible,  an  artifice  is 
adopted  to  render  both  poles  subservient  to  the  lifting  of  the 
satoe  load.  Thus,  let  AB,  fig.  4,  (pi.  Aerdstattbti — Magnetism) 
represent  a  natural  magnet ;  two  pieces  of  soft  iron,  fg,  are 
aaapted  to  the  sides  containing  its  two  poles,  and  project  a 
little  over  an  adjoining  side  towards  each  oth^k*.  These  pieces 
become  themselves  as  magnetic  as  the  stone  while  they  are  in 
contact  with  it,  and  a  single  piece  of  iron  ft,  extending  to  both 
the  shoulders  h  A,  will  be  supported  by  the  joint  force  of  the 
two  poles.  From  the  piece  3fc,  when  it  is  designed  to  improve 
the  magnet  to  the  utmost,  any  weight  may  be  suitpended  which 
can  be  conveniently  increased.  A  magnet  thus  provided  with 
iron,  is  said  to  be  armed,  and  the  two  pieced  of  irt)n  are  called 
the  armature.  The  armature  is  generally  covered  With  a  brass 
box,  for  the  purpose'bf  more  conveniently  tillirie  or  Suspending 
the  magnet,  and  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  pieces. 

Of  the  Commtmicatitm  of  Magnetism, 

When  a  piece  of  soft  iron  is  in  contact  with  one  of  the  poles 
of  a  magnet,  it  becomes  itself  magnetical,  and,  after  the  sub- 
traction of  its  own  weight,  capilbld  of  supporting  as  much  as 
the  magnet  from  which  it  derives  its  virtue.  If  a  piece  of  har- 
dened steel  be  placed  in  the  same  situation,  althoueh  it  exhi- 
bits iigns  of  magnetism,  yet  it  exhibits  them  only  in  a  much 
lowet  nc»gree :  another  difference  in  the. two  cdses,  still  more 
remarkjable,  is,  that  tbe  iron  almost  totally  loses  its  power  as 
soon  is  it  is  removed  from  the  magnet,  but  the  effect  produced 
UpM  the  steel  is  permanent.  In  either  case,  the  end  which 
bti  been  in  contact  with  the  magnet,  acqnhres  a  polarity  op« 
polite  to  that  of  the  pole  bv  which  it  was  attracted. 

F^m  (he  facility  with  wnich  itx>n' parts  with  its  ntai^netiitD» 
it  iMQratly  becomes  of  Uttle  or  ncf  value  as  an  artificial  mag- 
ii#t ;  but  hardened  steel,  fh>m  p6ssessing  an  opposite  propertj. 
becomes  a  most  suitable  material   for  this  purpose ;    alid 
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accordingly,  ibe  cbief  object  of  atWotio9  is,  to  rendgr  it  mtg- 
if^tical  in  the  highest  degree.    Various  processes  have  been 

{iven  for  this  purpose,  b^t  Cantoq*s  has  been  esteemed  the 
est.  This  philosopher,  in  about  half  an  hour»  ooromupicated, 
to  six  bars  of  hardened  steel,  at  fir&t  entirely  destitute  of  any 
magnetic  virtue,  the  utmost  power  they  were  capable  of 
acquiring. 

In  proceeding  according  to  Canton's  method  of  magnetizing, 
procure  a  dozen  bars ;  six  of  them  must  be  of  soft  steel,  eacn 
three  inches  long,  i^.  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  with  two  pieces  of  iron»  each  half 
the  length  of  one  of  the  bars«  but  of  the  same  breadth  and 
thickness.  The  six  other  bars  must  be  of  hardened  ateel,  each 
five  and  a  half  inches  long,  half  an  incih  broad,  and  three- 
twentieths  of  an  inch  thick,  with  two  pieces  of  iron  of  half  the 
length,  but  the  whole  breadth  and  thickness  of  one  of  the  hard 
bars  ;  and  let  all  the  bars  be  marked  with  a  line  quite  round 
them  at  one  end.  These  marked  ends  are  to  become  the  north 
poles  of  the  respective  bars.  Then  take  an  iron  poker  and 
iongs,^  or  two  bars  of  iron,  the  larger  they  are,  and  the  longer 
khey  have  been  used,  the  better ;  and  fixing  the  poker  upright 
between  the  knees  (or  rather  in  the  direction  of  tbe  dipping 
needle)  with  its  point  downwards,  bold  to  it^  near  the  top, 
one  of  the  soft  bars,  having  its  marked  end  downwards,  bv  a 
piece  of  sewing  silk,  which  must  be  pulled  tight  with  the  left 
band,  that  the  bar  may  not  slide  ;  then  grasping  the  tongs  with 
the  right  hand  a  little  below  the  middle,  and  placing  thjsro 
nearly  in  a  vertical  position,  or  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
poker,  let  the  bar  be  stroked  by  the  lower  end,  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top,  about  ten  times  on  each  side,  which  Will  give  it  a 
sufiicient  degree  of  magnetical  power  to  lift  asfldall  key  at  the 
marked  end  ;  which  end,  if  the  bar  was  suspended  on  a  point, 
would  turn  towards  the  north,  and  is,  therefore,  called  the 
north  pole,  and  the  unmarked  end  is,  fof  the  same  reason, 
called  the  south  pole  of  the  bar. 

Four  of  the  soft  bars  being  impregnated  after  this  manner, 
ky  the  other  two  upon  a  table,  parallel  to  each  other,  aboat 
m  quarter  of  an  inch  asunder,  and  bietwete  theii  iron,  con- 
ductors, AB,  CD,  fig.  6,  (pi.  Ai§rostatioii-^Magne|ism»)  with 
a  north  pole  and  a  south  pole  s^ainst  each  piece  «f  iron : 
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then  take  ti^o  of  the  four  bata  already  made  ma^netical,  and 

Slttce  them  together,  so  «8  to  make  a  double  bar  in  thickncTss, 
le  north  pole  of  one  being  even  with  the  north  pole  of  the 

.'Other ;  and  the  remaining  two  being  put  to  these,  one  on  each 

^'•ide,  so  as  to  have  two  north  and  two  south  poles  to<^ether« 

>  separate  the  north  from  the  south  poles  at  one  end  by  a  Iftrge 
pin^  and  place  them  perpendicularly  with  that  end  downward, 
.on  the  middle  Of  one  of  the  parallel  bars,  the  two  north  poles 
towards  its  south,  and  the  twb  south  poles  towards  its  north 

-  end,  (see  fig.  6,)  slide  them  backward  and  forward  three  or 
•fiMir  times  over  the  whole  length  of  the  bar,  and  removing 
them  from  the  middle  of  this,  place  them  on  the  middle  of  the 

:  other  bar  as  before  directed,  and  ^o  over  that  in  the  same 
manner ;  then  turn  both  the  bars  with  the  other  side  upward, 

^and  repeat  the  former  operation :  this  being  done,  take  the 
two  from  between  the  pieces  of  iron  or  conductors,  and  plac- 
ing the  two  outermost  of  the  touching  bars  in  their  room,  let 
ithe  other  two  be  the  outermost  of  the  four  to  touch  these 

■  with,  and  this  process  being  repeated  till  each  pair  (>f  bars 
has  been  touched  three  or  four  times  over,  which  will  give 
them  a  considerable  magnetical  power,  put  the  half  dozen 
together,  after  the  manner  of  the  four,  and  touch  with  them 
two  pair  of  the  hard  bars,  placed  between  the  conducting 
irons,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  an  inch  from  each  other; 
then  lay  the  sod  bars  aside,  and  with  the  four  hard  ones  let 

.  the  other  two  be  impregnated,  holding  the  touching  bars 
iiipurt  at  the  lower  end  about  two-tenths  of  ah  inch,  to  which 
distance  let  them  l>e  separated  after  they  are  set  on  the 
parallel  bar,  and  brought  together  again  after  they  are  taken 

'  off*.  This  being  observed,  proceed  according  to  the  method 
aheady  described,  till  each  pair  has  been  touched  two  or 
three  times  over.  But  as  a  bar,  by  this  vertical  way  of  touch- 
ing, will  not  obtain  the  highest  power  of  which  it  is  capable, 
let  each  pair  be  now  touched  once  or  twice  over,  in  their 
parallel  position  between  the  conducting  irons,  with  two  of 
the  bars  held  horizontally  or  nearly  so,  by  drawing  nt  the 
«ame  time  the  north  of  one  from  the  middle  over  the  south 
€nd/  and  the  south  of  the  other  from  the  middle  over  the  north 
end  of  tt  parallel  bar :  then  bringing  them  to  the  middle  agam 

.  without  touching  the  parallel  bar,  give  three  or  four  of  these 
horizontal  strokes  to  each  side.     Ine  horizontal  touch,  after 
the  vertical,  will  give  the  bars  as  much  magnetical  power  as 
^they  ate  capable  of  receiving,  insomuch  that  they  will  receive  » 
no  additional  strength,  when  the  vertical  touch  is  given  by  a 

jl^reater  number  of  bars,  ^nd  the  horizontal  by  those  of^ajfupe- 
rior  magnetical  power.    The  whole  of  this  procefts.  joay  be 
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{^one  through  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  each  of  the  larger 
bars,  ir  well  hardened,  may  be  made  to  liftlwenty-eight  troy 
ounces,  and  sometimes  more.  The  bars  thus  prepared,  will 
give  to  a  hard  bar  of  the  same  size,  its  fall  virtue  in  less  than 
two  minutes ;  and  they  are,  for  all  the  uses  of  magnetism, 
much  more  convenient  than  a  natural  loadstone,  the  power  of  . 
which  is  insufficient  to  impregnate  hard  bars. 

When  these  half  dozen  oars  are  not  in  use,  they  should  be 
preserved  in  a  case,  disposed  as  shewn  by  fig.  7,  viz.  two  poles 
of  the  same  name  should  never  come  together,  but  alternately 
a  north  and  a  south  pole,  and  the  two  iron  conductors,  a  5, 
should  be  laid  as  one  bar  by  the  side  of  them.  When  their 
power  has  by  any  means  been  impaired,  it  may  quickly  be 
restored  by  the  method  eniployed  in  forming  them  ;  and  if,  for 
any  purpose,  a  much  lai^er  set  of  bars  be  desired,  they  will 
communicate  a  sufficient  quantity  of  magnetiskn  to  proceed 
with,  and  the  large  bars  may  by  the  same  method  be  brought 
to  their  full  strength.  Canton,  by  this'process,  communicated 
magnetic  virtue  to  two  large  bars,  each  half  an  inch  square,  ten 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  weighing  nearly  ten  ounces 
and  twelve  pennyweights,  to  such  a  degree^  that  one  of  them 
lifted  by  one  of  its  ends^  seventy-nine  ounces  and  nine  penny- 
weights :  and  a  flat  semi-circular  magnet,  weighing  an  ounce 
and  thirteen  pennyweights,  was  made  to  lift,  oy  applying  its 
two  ends  together  to  an  iron  wedge,  ninety  troy  uunceSi  He 
could  also  readily  deprive  his  bars  of  their  magnetism  ;  and 
change  the  poles  of  a  natural  loadstone,  by  placing  it  in  an 
inverted  direction,  between  the  contrary  poles  of  his  larger 
bars,  laid  down  at  some  distance  froip  each  other,  in  the  same 
straight  line  continued  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  either  of  the  poles,  without  touching  the  stone  with 
either  of  the  bars. 
The  manner  in  which  Canton  hardened  his  bars  has  been 
ointed  out  as  particularly  excellent,  and  as  contributing  to 
is  success:  having  cut  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  leather  of 
old  shoes  into  very  small  pieces,  he  took  an  iron  pan,  which  a 
little  exceeded  the  length  of  the  bars,  and  was  wide  enough 
to  admit  of  two  bars  side  by  side,  without  touching  each 
other  or  the  pan,  and  at  least  an  inch  deep.  This  pan  was 
nearly  half  filled  with  bits  of  leather,  upon  which  were  laid 
the  two  bars,  with  a  wire  fastened  to  the  end  of  each,  for 
taking  them  out:  the  pan  was  then  quite  filled  with  leather, 
and  placed  on  a  moderate  fire,  being  covered  and  surrounded 
with  charcoal.  The  pan  being  brought  to  somewhat  more 
than  a  red  heat,  was  kept  about  half  an  hour  in  that 'state, 
and  the  bars  were  suddenly  quenched  in  a  larger  quantity  of 
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water  as  in  common  hardening.  The  length  of  time  prescribed 
for  the  steel  to  remain  in  the  fire»  appears  to  be  unnecessary ; 
every  purpose  of  hardening  may  be  answered  by  taking  it  out 
as  soon  as  it  has  acquired  the  requisite  heat.  The  iron  box 
is  useful,  because,  by  preventing  the  bars  from  coming  into 
contact  with  air  while  they  are  heating,  it  prevents  their  scal- 
ing. The  leather  cannot  be  considered  an  essential  article, 
or  at  least  not  superior  to  charcoal  dust,  in  the  box  ;  either 
ingredient  is  aavantageoua  only  as  it  supplies  the  steel 
with  a  small  portion  of  carbon,  rather  than  suffers  any  to  be 
abstracted,  and  thus  prevents  the  steel  from  degradation. 
To  quench  the  bars  in  mercury,  would  render  them  harder 
than  water,  and  probably  capable  of  receiving  a  stronger 
and  more  lasting  magnetism ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  Harder  they  are  rendered,  the  more  they 
are  in  danger,  from  their  brittleness,  of  being  broken  by 
accident. 

To  obtain  the  combined  effect  of  two  poles,,  without  the 
inconvenience  and  expense  of  the  armature  applied  to  natural 
magnets,  artificial  magnets  are  sometimes  made  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  but  more  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  l^orse- 
shoe,  as  designated  by  a  6  c,  fig.  8,  which  represents  what 
is  called  a  horse-shoe  magnet.  To*  communicate  magnet- 
ism to  a  bar  of  this  kind,  lay  it  down  upon  a  table,  and 
place  magnetic  bars,  AB,  against  its  extremities,  the  south 
of  one  bar  being  placed  against  that  end  of  the  horse-shoe 
which  is  intended  to  be  the  north ;  and  the  north  end  of  the 
other  bar  against  that  which  is  intended  to  be  the  south ; 
a  conductor,  E,  of  soft  iron,  must  join  the  other  two  ends 
of  the  straight  bars.  Now  rub  the  horse-shoe  magnet  with 
bars  inclined  to  each  other  and  meeting  at  the  top,  so  as  to 
form  an  angle,  as  in  Canton's  method  ;  or  use  two  bars  only, 
as  shewn  in  the  figure,  and  stroke  the  horse-shoe  with  them 
from  end  to  end  ;  or  lastly,  use  another  horse-shoe  magnet, 
turning  the  poles  properly  to  the  polee  of  the  new  magnet. 
In  aAy  of  these  methods,  the  bars  AB  must  not  be  toucbed 
with  the  magnets  passing  over  the  horse-shoe  magnet,  oor 
should  the  touching  magnets  be  separated  from  the  horse-shoe 
too  suddenly. 

To  magnetize  compass  needles,  the  following  methods  maj 
be  used  :  Provide  a  pair  of  magnetic  bars  not  less  than  six 
Uiohes  in  length.  Fasten  the  needle  down  on  a  board,  and 
with  a  magnet  in  each  hand,  draw  them  from  the  centre  qpon 
the  needle  outwards ;  then  cany  the  bars  to  a  consi^mble 
distance  from  the  needle, and  bnn|;  them  perpendicularly  down 
VfQU  the  centre^  and  draw  them  over  again.    This  oper|ktion. 
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re))eated  abooft  twenty  times,  will  sufficiently  magnetize  the 
needle,  and  its  etids  will  point  to  the  poles  contrary  to  those 
which  touched  them. 

In  another  method  of  touching  needles— over  one  end  of  a 
combined  horse-shoe  magnet,  of  at  least  two  in  number,  and 
six  inches  in  length,  draw  from  its  centre  that  half  of  the 
needle  which  is  to  have  the  contrary  pole  to  the  end  of  the 
magnet;  raise  the  needle  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  draw 
it  over  the  magnet  again ;  this  repeated  about  a  dozen  times, 
and  the  same  for  the  other  half,  will  communicate  an  adequate 
portion  of  magnetism. 

Composition  magnets  are  made  by  the  use  of  iron  or  steel 
filings,  obtained  in  the  most  minute  state  by  washing  in  water, 
and  made  into  a  paste  by  kneading  them  with  linseed  oil. 
This  paste  being  moulded  into  convenient  forms,  must  be  ex- 
posed upon  wood  or  tiles,  in  a  warm  situation,  ijntil  it  becomes 
dry  and  firm ;  it  may  then  be  magnetized  like  steel  bars,  and 
will  acquire  a  consiaerable  degree  of  permanent  power. 

Every  kind  of  steel  does  not  receive  magnetism  with  ec}ual 
&cility.  With  some  kinds  of  steel,  a  few  strokes  are  sufficient 
to  communicate  all  the  power  the  bars  of  it  are  capable  of 
receiving;  other  kinds  receive  it  reluctantly,  and  not  till  after 
a  lon^  operation  ;^and  sometimes  bars  are  met  with,  t9  which 
it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  very  low  degree  of  mag- 
netism. In  general,  the  best  blistered  steel,  free  from  all  veins 
of  iron,  answers  the  best.  Blistered  steel  is  perhaps  better 
than  cast  steel,  because  being  drawn  out  by  hammering  and 
rolling,  it  obtains  a  longitudinal  grain,  which  is  found  to  be 
faroarable  to  the  circulation  of  magnetism.  Cast  steel,  on 
Ihe  contrary,  from  having  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  can  only 
Im  considered  as  an  aggregation  of  small  particles. 

When  any  bar  of  steel  is  found  not  to  acquire  so  much  ma^- 
netiam  as  may  be  expected,  the  best  method  of  treating  it,  is 
to  harden  it  again,  with  a  less  degree  of  heat  than  before ;  if 
it  atill  be  defective,  it  may  be  hardened  at  a  greater  degree  of 
best  than  at  first :  by  one  of  these  means  an  improvement  may 
ofken  be  effected. 

A  magnet  employed  in  the  communication  of  magnetism, 
rather  gains  than  loses  in  strength,  but  it  cannot  impart  a 
grteter  degree  of  power  than  its  own.  A  combination  of  weak 
magnets,  it  must,  however,  be  evident,  from  Canton's  process 
of  magnetizing  bars,  will  communicate  magnetism  in  propor- 
tion to  their  accumulated  power. 

When  both  weak  and  strong  bars  are  used  to  magnetise 
olbert,  it  has  been  asiially  recommended  to  apjplv  the  weak 
flMumets  first,  and  the  stronger  in  succession,  wilA  a  view  to 
^4  —Vol.  II  Z 
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prevent  the  weaker  magnets  from  drawing  off  some  of  the 
aceumalated  power  of  the  new  magnet.  But  for  this  pre- 
caution there  appears  not  to  be  a  necessity,  as  no  magnet 
is  ever  found  to  lose  power  by  the  application  of  another, 
in  a  direction  favourable  to  the  reciprocal  communication  of 
their  virtue. 

Every  kind  of  violent  percussion,  or  whatever  disturbs  or 
deranges  the  disposition  of  tbe  particles  of  a  magnet,  weakens 
its  power.  A  strong  magnet  has  been  entiiely  deprived  of  its 
magnetism,  by  several  smart  strokes  of  a  hammer.  The  effect 
of  the  hammer  is  in  some  measure  correspondent  to  what  takes 
place  in  shaking  a  glass  tube  illed  with  iron  filings ;  the  filings 
thus  inclosed,  may  be  magnetized  as  if  they  were  a  steel  bar. 
and  the  tube  will  become  a  magnet}  but  when  the  situation  of 
the  filings  among  theiyelves  is  altered,  by  shaking  the  tube, 
the  magnetism  disappears. 

The  precaution  given  for  keeping  Canton's  bars,  vit.  to  allow 
only  opposite  poles  to  be  in  contact,  should  be  extended  to 
the.keeping  of  magnets  in  eeneral;  for  they  Weaken  each  other 
when  either  their  north  poles  or  their  south  poles  are  left  in 
contact.  It  is  always  proper  to  leave  a  single  magnet  armed, 
that  is,  with  a  piece  of  iron  attached  to  it. 

The  bars  used  for  artificial  magnets  should  be  completely 
polished,  with  their  sides  and  ends  perfectly  flat,  otherwise 
they  will  not  receive  or  communicate  the  maximum  of  poweri 
for  their  size. 

In  some  instances,  magnetism  is  -obtained  without  the 
agency  of  any  artificial  cause.  Thus,  if  a  bar  of  iron,  three 
or  four  feet  long,  be  held  in  a  vertical  position,  or,  what  is 
•more  proper,  in  the  direction  of  the  dipping  needle,  it  will 
immediately  shew  signs  of  magnetism,  oy  attracting  light 
pieces  of  iron,  such  as  a  needle.  Upon  trying  it  with  a  ttag- 
,net>  it  will  be  found  that  the  lower  end  is  the  north  pole,  for 
it  will  tber«  repel  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet.  If  tbe  bar  be 
inverted,  the  polarity  will  be  instantly  reversed;  so  that  in  all 
cases  the  lower  extremity  is,  in  this  hemisphere,  the  north 
pole :  but  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator,  the  lower  extremity 
IS  always  the  south  pole. 

With  a  bar  of  hard  iron,  or  of  steel,  this  experiment  will  not 
•Qcceed,  because  such  bars  acquire  magnetism  too  reluctantly 
lo  be  influenced  by  so  slight  a  cause  as  a  temporary  change  of 
)M>Mtion« 

Bars  of  iron  which  have,  for  a  lpn|(  time*  remained  eptirely 
or  for  the  most  part  in  a  vertical  posuion,  are  generally  found 
to  be  more  or  less  magnetical;  fire  irons,  bars  of  windows,  |(4B 
ire  exaimslee.       <  ^ 
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If  a  long  pie/:^  of  iroa  be  ipade  red-hot^  aod  then  left  to 
oool  in  the  direction  of  the  dipping, needle*  it  becomes  ma^ne- 
tical.  It  haB  been  observed,  tfial  to  strike  a  magnet  with  a 
hammer,  may  deprive  it  of  its  magnetism ;  on  the  contrary,  .it 
is  found,  that  if  an  unma^nejtical  bar  be  struck  with  a  hammer, 
or  rubbed  with  a  file,  while  held  ill  the  position  of  the  dipping 
needle,  it  will  acquire  magnetisoL  Aa  electric  shock  produces 
the  same  effect;  and  li^ntiiinflr  often  renders  bars  of  iron  mzg- 
netic ;  but  both  lightning  and  the  electric  shock  will  destroy 
the  power  of  magnets  already  formed. 

A  circular  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  such  as  the  verge  of  a 
watch,  may  have  a  north  or  south  pole;  and  when  the  verge  of 
a  watch  happens  to  acquire  magnetism,  its  constant  tendency 
to  one  direction  has  a  material  influence  on  the  performance 
of  the  machine.  Varley,  having  suspected  this  to  be  the  case, 
on  finding  that  many  time-pieces,  of  the  best  cons^uction  and 
unexceptionable  workmansnip,  performed  indifferently,  took  a 
suspected  verge,  and  placed  it  upon  a  piece  of  cork  on  water, 
when  he  discoveied  that  a  certain  point  in  it  constantly  turned 
to  the  north.  To  satisfy  himself  still  more  effectually^  he  sub« 
stituted  a  golden  verge  for  the  steel  one,  upon  which  the  going 
of  the  watch  became  equal  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  same* 
construction  and  workmanship.  This  ingenious  discovery  evi- 
dentlv  points  to  the  concluaion^  that  steel,  thoogh  almost  uni- 
versally used,  is  not  a  proper  material  fo.r  the  verge  of  a  watch  : 
and  that  many  time-pieces,  for  the  defective  performance  of 
which  the  reputation  of  the  makers  has  suffered,  may  require  , 
only  an  unmagnetical  verge  to  render  them  perfect. 

0/  the  Thiorjf  of  Magnttism. 

The  only  proposition  towards  the  theory  of  magnetism, 
which  seems  placed  beyonti  the  reach  of  doubt,  is,  that  the 
•arth  itself  acts  as  a  great  magnet;  and  if  this  be  evident,  it 
will  scarcely  be  denied,  that  all  other  magnets  derive  their 
power  and  properties  from  its  effects.  Supposiog  the  e^rth  to 
^  a  magnet,  tne  manner  in  which  it  operates,  in  causing  the 
directive  proj;>erty  and  inclination  or  dipping  of  the  neeJle,  is 
Jut  what  might  be  expected,  and  may  be  exemplified  by  an 
4iaay  experiment:  over  the  middle  of  a  magnet,  LM,  fig.tO, 
i(plt  Aerostation — Magnetism,)  bold  a  magnetized  needle  P, 
aaspend^  by  a  fine  tnread,  and  so  fixed,  that  if  it'were  re- 
•  ipoved  to  a  custance  from  any  magnet  or  iron,  it  would  remain 
borizoatal.  In  this  position,  the  needle  P  being  equally  at- 
tracted by  both  ends  of  the  magnet  LM,  reu^ains  horizontal, 
btet  it  tares  its  north  pole  to  the^  so^th  pole  of  the  magnet. 
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and  its  sooth  pole  to  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet.  (The  north 
pole  of  the  needle  and  magnet  is  designated  by  a  transferee 
mark.)  Remove  the  needle  from  the  situation  r  to  the  situa- 
tion R;  and  it  will  cease  to  be  horizontal;  the  south  pole  of 
the  needle  will  incline  towards  the  north  of  the  magnet,  and 
exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  the  dipping  needle.  Remove  the 
.needle  to  the  situation  T,  and  the  same  change  of  position  will 
take  place,  only  it  will  be  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  which 
will  be  drawn  aown  to  the  south  pole  of  the  magnet.  A  glo- 
bular magnet  exhibits  this  epitome  of  magnetism  in  a  still 
more  agreeable  manner,  and  a  magnet  of  that  kind  made  for 
the  purpose,  is  called  a  terella,  or  little  earth.  As  the  lar?e 
magnet  in  this  experiment  acts  upon  the  needle;  so  does  the 
earth  upon  all  other  magnets.  When  the  centre  of  the  needle 
is  over  the  centre  of  the  mac^net,  it  corresponds  nearly  to  the 
situation  of  any  suspended  magnet  at  the  equator  of  the  earth, 
where  the  attraction  from  both  poles  is  nearly  equal;  and 
where  the  needle  would  be  exactly  horizontal,  if  the  magnetical 
and  geographical  poles  of  the  earth  coincided  ;  but  as  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  magnetical  and  geographical  equators  are 
differently  situated. 

That  the  earth  is  a  magnet  also  admits  of  strong  collateral 
proofs  :  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  vast  quantities  of  ferrugi- 
nous bodies  contained  in  it,  which  are  often  dug  up  in  a  m«ig- 
netical  state,  and  from  the  magnetism  which  iron  acquires  by 
its  position.  Yet  all  this  carries  us  but  a  very  little  way  to- 
wards a  complete  theory  of  magnetism,  and  the  difficulties  yet 
in  our  way  are  of  great  magnitude.  For  example,  it  is  found, 
that  the  magnetical  poles  of  the  earth  change  their  situation, 
and  this  singular  circumstance  has  opened  a  wide  field  for 
speculation.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  earth  contains  a 
detached  internal  magnet,  wnic|}  has  a  different  motion  from 
that  of  the  earth,  though  both  their  axes  coincide.  This  inter- 
nal loadstone,  the  advocates  of  it  suppose  to  be  separated  from 
the  outer  globe  or  earth  by  a  fluid  medium;  and  to  account  for 
the  constant  variation  of  the  needle  westward,  they  suppose 
its  motion  with  respect  to  that  of  the  earth  to  be  such  that  its 
north  pole  revolves  from  east  to  west,  at  the  rate  of  one  degprte 
in  five  years,  so  as  to  make  a  complete  revolution  in  1920  rears. 
To  explain  the  reason  why  the  motion  of  the  internal  loadstone 
should  be  less  than  that  of  the  earth,  it  is  assumed,  that  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  arose  from  an  external  impolse, 
which  was  thence  communicated  internally.  This  theory  has 
never  given  much  satisfaction;  the  regularity  of  motion  as- 
signea  to  the  internal  loadstone,  leaves  entirely  unaccounted 
for  the  frequent  variations  actually  observed  ;  and  the  attempt 
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that  has  been  made  to  supply  this  deficieocy*  by  supposing 
that  there  are  within  the  earth  four  maffnetic  poles,  which  are 
moveable  with  respect  to  each  other,  looks  only  like  a  wild 
effort  to  secure  a  solution,  whatever  may  be  sacrificed  to  o.btain 
it  It  seems  much  more  rational  to  conclude  at  .onqe,  with 
Cavallo,  that  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  arises  from  the  mag-  , 
netism  of  all  the  magnetic  substances  it  contains,  whether  in- 
termixed with  other  bodies  or  not;  that  the  magnetic  poles  of. 
the  earth*may  be  considered  as  the  centres  of  tlie  polarities  of 
all  the  particular  aggregates  of  the  magnetic  substances ;  and, 
that  these  principal  poles  must  change  their  places,  relatively 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  according  as  the  particular  aggre- 
gates of  magnetic  substances  within  the  earth,  are  by  various 
causes  altered,  so  as  to  have  their  power  diminished,  increased, 
approached  to  or  removed  from  the  principal  poles.  .  The 
agents  adequate  to  the  production  of  these  effects  may  be, 
heat  and  cold,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  electricity,  chemical 
decompositions,  and  probably  several  others,  of  which  philo* 
sophers  have  no  knowledge. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of. that  principle  which  causes, 
magnetism,  many  hypotheses  have  been  offered^  but  the  most^ 
ingenious  and  consistent  is  that  by  ^pinus.    This  philosopher 
imagines  that  there  exists  a  fluid  which  produces  all  the  phe-^. 
nomena  of  magnetism,  and  which  he  consequently^  calls  the 
magmeiiejimid;  he  supposes  the  subtilty  of  this  fluid  to  be  so 
^est,  that  it  penetrates  the  pores  of  all  bodies;  and  also,  that 
It  is  of  an  elastic  nature,  viz.  that  its  particles  are  repulsive  of 
each  other.     At  the  same  time.  ha. imagines  that  there  is  a 
mutual  attraction  between  the  magnetic  fluid  and  iron,  or  other 
brru^inous  bodies,  but  that  all  other  substances  have  no  action. 
on  this  fluid;  they  neither  attracting  pr  repelling  each  other. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  iron  and  all  fi^rruginous  subf » 
stances  contain  a  quantity  of  magnetic  fluid,  which  is  equally' 
dispersed  through  their  substance,  when  thos^  bodies  are  not 
magnetic;  in  which  state  they  shew  no  attraction  or  repulsion 
towards  each  other,  because  the  repulsion  between  the  particles 
ot  the  magnetic  fluid  is  balanced  by  the  attractipn  between 
the  matter  of  those  bodies  and  the  said  fluid,  in  which  case 
those  bodies  are  said  to  be  in  a  natural  state;  but,  wh^n  m  a 
ferruginous  body,  the  quantity  of  magnetic  fluid  belonging  to 
it  is  driven  to  one  end,  then  the  body  becomes  magnetic,  one 
tatreaiity  of  it  being  ^ow  overcharged  with  magnetic  ftuid^ 
iind  the  other  extrtroiity  undercharged.  Bodies  thus  modified* 
or  rendered  ma<i(netic,  exert  a  repulsion  between  their  oveir-r 
ehargfd  extreinitit^s.  in  virtue  uf  ihe  r^puilsipp  l^^ween  the 
particiea  of  that  exci-v*  o(  uin^fitUc.Suid,  wjiich,  is  t^ptf,  ^hai^ 
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overbalanced  by  flie  altraetiott  of  their  matter.  There  is  an 
attraction  exerted  between  the  overcharged  exUremity  of  one 
magnetic  body  and  the  undercharged  extremity  of  tho  otlier«  oa 
account  of  the  attraetion  between  that  fluid  and  the  matter  of 
the  body ;  but  to  explain  the  repulsion  which  takes  place  be- 
tween tneir  undercharged  extremities,  we  must,  observea  Ci^ 
vallo,  either  imagine  tnat  the  matter  of  ferruginoue  bodies, 
which,  deprived  of  its  magnetic  fluid,  mutt  be  repulsive  of  ita 
own  partix;lc8,  or  Chat  the  undercharged  extremities  appear  to 
repel  each  other,  only  bec<iu9e  either  of  them  attracts  the  op^ 
posite  overcharged  extremities';  both  which  auppoaitiona  are 
embarrassed  with  difBcolties. 

A  ferruginous  body,  therefore,  is  rendered  magnetic  by 
having  the  equable  diffusion  of  magnetic  fluid  throujj^out  ita 
substance  disturbed,  so  as  to  have  an  overplus  of  it  m  ODe  or 
more  parts,  and  u  deflciencv  of  it  in  one  or  more  other  parts. 
and  it  remains  magnetic  as  long  as  its  impermeability  prevents 
the  restoration  of  the  balance  between  the  overcharged  and 
undercharged  parts.  Moreover,  the  piece  of  iron  is  rendered 
magnetic  By  the  vicinity  of  a  magnet,  because  when  the  over- 
charged part  or  pole  of  the  magnet  is  presented  to  it,  the 
overplus  of  mBe;netic  fluid  in  that  pole  repels  the  magnetic 
fluid  away  from  the  nearest  extremity  of  the  iron,  which,  there** 
fore,  becomes  undercharged,  or  possessed  of  the  contrary  po-» 
larity,  to  the  most  remote  part  of  the  iron,  which  consequently 
becomes  overcharged,  or  possessed  of  the  same  polarity  as  the 
presented  pole  of  the  magnet.  When  the  piece  of  iron  is  ren- 
dered magnetic  by  presenting  to  it  the  undercharged  extremity 
or  pole  of  the  magnet,  then  the  part  of  the  iron  which  is  nearest 
to  It,  becomes  overcharged,  because  that  part  of  the  magnet. 
being  deprived  of  its  magnetic  fluid,  attracts  the  magnetic 
fltiid  of  the  iron  to  that  extremity  of  the  iron  which  lies  nearest 
to  itself.  From  this  it  appear^ ,  that  in  order  to  give  magnetisna 
to  a  body,  as  a  piece  of  steel,  the  strength  of  the  magnet 
employed  must  be  such  as  to  overcome  thfi  resistance  wbich 
•  the  suDStance  of  the  steel  makes  against  the  free  passage  of 
the  magnetic  fluid,  for  which  reason,  a  soft  piece  of  ateel  is 
rendered  magnetic  more  easily  than  a  hard  one ;  and  a  strong 
magnet  will  render  magnetic  sjuich  ferruginous  bodies  as  a 
small  one  has  no  power  upon* 

When  two  equal  magnets  oppose  their  contrary  poles  to 
each  other,  they  will,  say  the  advocates  of  this  bypotlMsis» 
preserve  and  strengthen  their  power ;  but  when  the  two  poles  of 
the  same  name  are  placed  near  each  other,  then,  if  the  stren^rth 
and  Quality  of  these  magnets  be  equal,  they  will  only  ditaimsh 
each  other's  magnetic  power ;  but  if  they  be  unequal  in  power 
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or  quality,  ts  in  shape,  haWbieas,  fcc.  then  tlvs  weakest  will  have 
its  power  dimtnishea,  destroyed*  or  changed,  according  as  the 
superiority  of  tfas  principal  miignet  is  relatively  greater  or  less. 

By  those  who  had  so  fat  deserted  the  paths  of  morality,  as 
greedily  to  fatten  upon  the  weaknesses  of  tneir  fellow-creatures, 
and  boldly  to  Tenture  upon  any  practice,  however  really  flagi«' 
ttoiLs,  if  it  promised  gain,  and  Was  screened  from  legal  punish*^ 
ment ;  a  pretended  art,  called  animal  magnetism,  was  iropo^ 
dently  announced  as  curadve  of  all  diseases  incident  to  the 
haman  body.  The  vulgar,  who  ace  always  perversely  fond  of  a 
mysterious  creed,  seizrathe  bait,  and  the  pockets  of  the  pro- 
jectors overflowed  with  Che  receipts  of  imposition.  When  the 
folly  of  the  moment  had  passed  away,  and  the  subject  was 
rationally  examined,  abundant  evidence  was  furnished,  that 
though  the  human  body  contained,  like  most  other  substaffices, 
a  small  quantity  of  iron,  the  aotion  of  magnetism  produced  na 
physical  change  upon  it,  and  that,  therefore,  the  cures  said  to 
nave  been  performed  by  magnetic  sympathy,  were  either  ab*^ 
solute  falsehoods,  or  mere  efforts  of  a  deluded  imagination* 
After  animal  magnetism  appeared  to  have  had  it6  day,  and  was 
sinking  fast  into  disrepute,  it  was  succeeded  by  a  kindred  hi- 
vention,  the  wonders  of  which  were  performed  by  rods  of  metal 
called  meiallic  t  NIC  tors :  hut  these  will  quickly  follow  tkeir 
parent  to  the  grave,  aud  may  be  considered  as  already  in  the 
last  stage  of  their  existeaoe. 


Of  Macnetical  Instuumknts. 


The  Mdrimr^s  Comptm.  i 

The  chief  magnetieal  instrument,  is' the  manner's  compass^ 
irhich  consists  of  a  ctrealar  brass  box^  called  the  compass  box, 
containing  a  card  or  paper  divided  into  32  points,  at  each  of 
which  is  given  the  name  of  a  particular  wind;  or  nanpe  of  the 
direction  to  which  it  points.  Over  the  centre  of  this  card  iai 
suspended  an  artificial  magnet,  which,  from  the  amallnesaof 
its  site,  is  called  a  needle.  As  du  needle,  allowing  for  its  de* 
clination,  always  turns  its  north  pole  to  the  north,  the  helms- 
man can  either  keep  the  stem  of  ike  vessel  always  in  the  samu 
direotfon»  in  which  case  he  will  sail  due  north,  or  he  can  keep 
the  stem  of  hil  vessel  in  a  direction  any  number  of  degrees  dis^ 
tant  from  the  north  at  his  pleasure,  by  which  means  the  cook 
pass  becomes  a  universal  guide.   The  needU^  it  must  be  noted^r 
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is  80  placed,  that  its  centre  is  exactly  over  some  part  of  a  line, 
running  longitudinally  through  the  middle  of  the  keel.  The 
compass-box  is  covered  with  a  pane  of  glass,  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  interfering  with  the  motion  of  the  needle. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  compass-box,  -whatever  be  the 
situation  of  the  ship,  should  remain  in  a  horizontal  posittoa. 
To  secure  this,  it  is  suspended  by  what  ar^  called  gimbals,  id 
a  square  wooden  box,  which  is  fixed  to  the  ship.  These  gim- 
bals consist  of  two  concentric  rings,  with  axes  at  opposite 
points,  as  shewn  at  a  a,  6  b,  in  the  plan  of  the  instrumentp 
ii^.  10,  (pi.  Aerostation — Magnetism.)  The  centres  of  the 
pivots  of  the  gimbals  should  be  in  the  same  plane  with  the 
point  of  suspension  of  the  needle^ 

The  needle  of  the  compass,  when  balanced  before  it  is  mag- 
netized, will,  after  it  is  magnetized,  be  found  to  have  lost  its 
balance,  on  account  of  the  dippings  which  is  greater  or  less, 
according  to  the  latitude ;  for  this  reiason,  either  the  north  end 
of  the  needle  is  made  rather  lightier  than  the  other,  or  a  small 
moveable  piece  of  brass  is  fitted  upon  it,  by  shifting  which 
nearer  to  or  further  from  the  centre,  the  needle :  may  bs 
balanced  in  all  latitudes. 

Compass  needles  am  generally  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
length,  with  parallel  sides,  so  that  their  section  is  a  rectangle, 
except  at  the  middle,  which  is  bwelled  out  in  acircular  form, 
to  admit  of  being  perforated,  and  yet  to  allow  at  least  as  much 
steel  for  the  passage  of  the  magnetic  fluid,  as  if  it  had  not 
been  perforated.  In  the  perforation  is  inserted,  for  the  best 
compasses,  a  conical  piece  of  agate,  called  a  cap.  This  cap  is 
hollow,  and  its  apex  rests  upon  thiB  point.of  a  steel  pin  stand- 
ing up  in  the  centre  of  the  box.  Thus  mounted,  the  needle 
turns  with  extreme  facility. 

The  card  used  by  mariners,  is  divided,  at  the  outer  edge,  into 
360  eq^ual  parts  or  degrees,  and  within  the  circle  of  these  divi- 
sions. It  is  again  divided  into  the  32  equal  parts  or  arcs  above- 
mentioned,  which  are   called  the  points  of  the  compa$$,  ow, 
rhumbs,  and  each  of  which  is  often  subdivided  into  quarters.^ 
The  middle  part  of  the  compass  is  generally  painted  with  a- 
kind  of  star,  the  rays  of  which  terminate  in  the  points  of  the- 
Gorapass,  or  names  of  the  winds.    It  may  be  interesting  to 
many,  to  explain  the  principle  upon  which  the  points  of.  the. 
compass  are  named ;  as  a  knowledge  of  it  will  give  more  preoisa> 
ideas  of  the  direction  meant  when  any  of  the  names  are  msB* 
tioned.    The  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  i.  e.  North*. 
South,  East,  and  West,  form  the  terminations  of  two  diameters 
standing  at  right  angles :  the  four  points  ascertained  by  dividing 
the  several  quadrants,  into  tlwo  equal  portions  each,  give  com- 
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,  pound  points,  which  are  named  after  the  two  adjunct  cardinals 
respectively ;  observing  that  Noith  and  South  have  precedence 
in  each  designation.  Thus  the  middle  point,  between  North 
and  East  is  called  ''  North  East,"  that  between  North  and  West 
is  called  "  North  West/'  and  that  between  South  and  East  is 
called  "  South  East/'  and  that  between  South  and  West  is 
called  "  South  West."  By  this  means,  eight  equidistant  points 
are  obtained.  In  the  next  place,  each  segment  between  the 
several  cardinals  and  their  compounds,  is  subdivided  into  four 
equal  portions ;  so  that  the  whole  circle  is  partitioned  into  thirty 
two  parts  ;  that  is,  eight  between  each  of  the  adjunct  cardi 
nals :  the  two  points  adjunct  to  North  are  **  North  by  East, 
and  "  North  by  West;"  those  adjunct  to  South  are  "  South 
by  East/'  and  **  South  by  West;"  those  adjunct  to  East  are 
"  East  by  North/'  and  "  East  by  South  ;"  while  the  adjuncts 
to  West  are  •'  West  by  NortT)."  and  "  West  by  South."  The 
two  adjuncts  to  the  compounds  are  as  follows  :  to  North  East 
they  are  '•  North  East  by  North,"  and  "  North  East  by  East;" 
to  South  East  they  are  "  South  East  by  South,"  and  '*  South 
East  by  East ;"  to  North  West  they  are  "  North  West  by 
North,"  and  •'  North  West  by  West \*  and  to  South  West 
they  are  ''  South  West  by  Soiitb,"  and  "  South  West  by  West/' 
There  yet  remain  eight  points,  equidistant  between  the  several 
cardinals  and  the  compounds  :  these  have  their  designations 
made  by  prefixing,  to  that  of  the  adjunct  compound,  that  of  the 
cardinal  to  which  it  is  nearest.  Thus  between  North  and  North 
West,  the  point  is  called  "  North,  North  West ;"  and  that 
between  North  West  and  West,  is  called  "  West.  North  West;" 
thus  we  have  "  North,  North  East,"  and  "  East,  North  East ;" 
-  South,  South  West,"  and  •'  West,  South  West,"  "  South, 
South  East,"  and  "  East,  South  East/'  In  the  figure,  the 
initials  only  of  these  designations  are  given,  for  want  of  room; 
but  it  may  be  observed  at  the  same  time,  that  the  points  of  the 
compass  are  in  general  denoted  only  by  their  initials.  The 
Nbrth  point  of  the  compass,  is  more  commonly  distinguished 
by  a  fleur-de-lis,  or  some  other  ornament,  than  by  a  letter. 

In  steering  a  vessel,  it  has  been  usual  for  the  helmsman  to 
have  one  compass,  and  the  captain  in  his  cabin  to  have  an- 
other, and  the  want  of  a  perfect  correspondence  betw.een  the 
instnmients,  or  the  inattention  of  one  par^y.  often  rendered 
the  helmsman  chargeable  with  neglects,  which  he  refused  to 
acknowledge.  To  preyent  these  misunderstandings,  and  some 
other  inconveniences,  an  improvement  of  the  compass  was 
thought  of  by  Smith  and  Harris,  Opticians,  in  Liverpool,  and 
t  patent  taken  out  by  them  for  the  invention.  They  effected 
thoir  purpose  by  making  the  oard  of  thin  paper  rendered  very 
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transparent*  and  placing  it  to  tbat  it  could  at  once  be  u$^d  by 
the  helmsman,  and  seen  in  the  cabin.  The  advantages  of  the 
new  compass  have  received  that  substantial  acknowiedgment 
which  consists  in  the  general  use  of  the  instruncent  and  they 
are  stated  as  follows :    . 

1.  The  identical  compass  by  which  the  helmsman  is  steering 
on  deck,  is  plainly  visible  in  the  cabin. 

2.  The  lamp  or  candle,  which  lights  the  binacle,  is  placed 
in  the  cabin,  and  cannot  therefore  be  a^ffected  by  the  wind. 

3.  The  binacle  shews  no  light  overboard,  and  the  vessel 
cannot  therefore  be  traced  by  an  eneniy  at  night. 

4.  The  compass  is  so  constructed,  that  the  card  c^not  be 
displaced  by  any  agitation  of  the  vessel. 

The  Azimuth  Compass. 

This  instrument  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  preceding :  the 
principal  difference  consists  in  the  adaptation  to  it  of  two  sights, 
through  which  the  sun  or  a  star  may  be  seen,  to  find  its  azi- 
muth,  and  thence  to  ascertain  the  declination  of  the  needle  at 
the  place  of  observation.  These  sights  are  upright  pieces  of 
brass,  placed  diametrically  opposite  each  other;  in  one  of 
them  is  an  oblong  aperture,  with  a  thread  or  slender  wire 
stretched  down  the  middle  of  it:  the  other  sight  contains  only 
a  narrow  slit,  of  the  same  length,  consequently  the  thread  in 
the  one  sight  is  just  opposite  the  slit  in  the  other,  and  the  ob- 
server knows  when  be  looks  through  them  centrally.  The  ring 
of  the  gimbals  rests  with  its  pivots  on  a  semi-circle,  the  foot 
of  which  turns  in  a  socket,  so  that  without  moving  its  outer- 
most box,  the  compass  may  be  turned  round,  in  order  to  place 
the  sights  in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  star,  or  other  object  to 
be  viewed  ;  for  this  instrument  is  used  to  take  the  bearings  ot 
headlands,  ships,  and  other  objects  at  a  distance,  as  well  as  for 
taking  the  declinatioa  of  the  needle. 

The  Dipping  Needle. 

.  To  form  this  instrument,  an  axis  is  passed  through  a  needle, 
of  the  same  shape  as  the  common  needle ;  the  terminations  of 
the  axis  are  conical,  and  they  fit  into  small  holes  of  the  same 
shape  in  two  cross  bars,//*,  fig.  IL  The  needle,  before  it  is 
magnetized,  must  be  made  so  as  to  lie  perfectly  boriaoQtatt 
when  suspended  between  these  bars ;  then,  after  being  xvol- 
dered  magnetic,  its  north  pole  will  in  this  country  be  found  to 
dip  about  72  degrees  below  its  former  situation,  or  leyel  of  the 
horizon.    In  a  lower  latitude  the  dip  will  not  be  ao  great  i  iu 
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a  higher  latituda  it  will  be  greater;  and  at  the  raagtieticpole, 
which  cannot  be  far  removal  fiom  the  pole  of  the  earth,  it 
would  doubtless  be  vertical.  The  quantity  of  the  dip  is  indi- 
cated by  a  graduated  circle  to  which  the  needle  pointa.  Tbia 
instrument,  when  used  at  sea,  is  suspended  by  a  ring,  that  it 
may  hang  perpendicularly  i  but  when  used  on  shore  it  is  set 
down  on  a  stand  EF,  which  has  a  spirit-levet  on  it,  and  three 
screws  to  set  it  perfectly  horixontal  before  the  observation  is 
made.  It  is  of  importance  in  using  the  instrument,  to  guard 
igainrt  the  imperfection  of  the  balance  of  the  needle,  which  is 
perhaps  best  done,  by  reversing  its  magnetism, after  ait  obser- 
vation has  been  taken,  and  Ihen  taking  another  ;  the  mean  of 
tilt  two  observations  may  be  assumed  as  the  truth.  The  dip- 
pir.g  needle  must  be  placed  in  the  magnetical  meridian,  to 
give  a  true  indication. 


Maonetical   ExPKHIUENTS' 

1,  If  a  small  magnet  be  placed  upon  a  table,  strewed  nilli 
iron  filings,  and  a  tremulous  motion  be  given  to  llie  table  by 
ft  few  blows,  the  filings  will  be  observed  to  arrange  themselves 
'  in  a  voiy  curious  manner.  From  tha  centre  of  each  end  or 
'  poU  of  the  magnet,  they  will  lie  nearly  in  a  straight  line  ;  but 
on  each  side  of  the  magnet  they  will  dispose  themselves  in 
concentric  curves,  both  extremities  of  which  terminate  in  the 
side*  of  the  magnet,  and  they  have  pretty  nearly  the  magnetic 
centre  foi'their  middle  point.  The  cause  of  this  appearance 
is.  that  e«cb  particle  of  iron  becomes,  for  the  momeat.  a  mag- 
net, and  disposes  itself  accordingly,  at  the  place  where  it  lies, 
attracting',  at  the  same  time,  the  opposite  poles  of  the  neigh- 
bouring particles. 
[  2.  S«lect  a  piece  of  iron,  the  weight  of  which  is  rather  more 
\  than  a  given  magnet  will  support,  in  the  ordinary  manner  of 
lifting  it  f">m  a  table  or  from  the  earth.  Hold  the  iron  upon 
the  mngne't,  over  another  piece  of  iron,  which  sliouhl  be  at  the 
distance  of  about  an  inch ;  thus  oircumstanced,  it  wilt  be  found 
that  the  magnet  will  support  the  iron  which  just  before  waa 
Ino  bcavj  for  it.  In  this  manner,  a  magnet  will  always  lift  a 
■realer  weight  over  a  block  of  iron,  than  over  any  substance 
incapable  o?  becoming  roagnelica).  The  reason  is.  that  the 
detsebed  piece  of  iron  becomes  for  the  time  magnetical,  the 
mtgottism  of  its  upper  surface  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  the 
pole  nearest  Lo  it,  and  therefore,  by  increasing  the  power  of 
the  magnet,  as  opposite  poles  always  do;  It  enubles  it  to  sus- 
K  greater  weight  than  usual. 
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3.  If  a  straight  piece  of  wire,  which  has  been  rendered  mag- 
netical,  be  twisted  in  a  spiral  form,  its  magnetism  will  be 
strangely  confused  :  in  some  parts  it  will  attract,  in  others 
repel  the  same  pole,  and  this  will  in  some  portions  of  the 
wire  take  place  on  its  opposite  sides.  '  This  experiment  ap- 
pears to  indicate  the  disposition  of  the  fluid  to  flow  in  a  right 
line. 

4.  To  each  extremity  of  a  thread,  tie  a  piece  of  soft  iron 
wire,  and  let  the  two  pieces  of  wire  be  of  the  same  length.  Sus- 
pend the  thread  by  its  middle  from  a  nail  in  a  wall  or  any  simi- 
lar support,  folding  it  once  round  the  nail,  to  prevent  it  from 
slipping.  The  two  wires  will  now  hang  down  close  together, 
and  at  the  same  height.  Bring  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet 
near  their  lower  extremities^  and  they  will  immediately  recede 
from  each  other,  because  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  gives  the 
lower *end  of  each  wire  the  opposite  or  south  polarity,  and 
similar  poles  are  mutually  repulsive.  For  this  reason,  if  the 
south  pole  of  the  magnet  be  presented  in  like  manner,  the 
wires  will  diverge  as  before,  although  their  lower  ends  have 
obtained  north  polarity.  After  the  magnet  has  been  withdrawn, 
the  wires,  being  deprived  of  their  magnetism,  hang  together 
as  at  first.  But  if,  instead  of  soft  iron,  the  wires  be  made  of 
hardened  steel,  the  repulsion  once  excited  will  contijiue  after 
the  magnet  is  removed,  from  the  property  of  steel  which  ena- 
\}\es  it  to  retain  its  magnetism. 

6.  A  tee-totum  with  a  piece  of  iron  in  thB  top  of  it,  may, 
even  while  in  motion,  be  taken  up  by  a  magnet,  and  its  mo- 
tion, while  thus  suspended  vertically,  will  continue  as  if  it 
remained  upon  the  table.  The  experiment  may  b^  rendered 
still  more  diverting,  by  taking  up  another  tee-totum  by  the 
bottom  of  the  first,  and  this  second  may  have  its  motion  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  the  other. 

6.  Another  experiment  with  which  children  are  much  de- 
lighted, consists  in  making  the  fip:ure  of  a  swan  in  wax,  with 
an  iron  tongue  ;  if  this  swan  be  placed  upon  a  basin  of  water, 
and  a  piece  of  bread,  with  a  magnet  concealed  in  it,  be  held 
at  some  distance, -the  swan  will  immediately  proceed  towards 
it,  and  will  follow  it  in  any  direction. 
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Abstract  ov  Magnetism. 


1.  That  principle  which  produces  the  phenomena  of  Mag- 
netism, 18  not  cognisable  by  our  senses,  except  by  its  efTects  ; 
but  it  is  considered  to  be  a  fluid,  and  spoken  of  under  the 
denomination  of  the  magnetic  fluid. 

2.  Iron  has  been  usually  considered  as  the  only  substance 
susceptible  of  magnetism  ;  but  late  investigations,  which  have 
been  made  with  great  care,  have  rendered  it  extremelv  proba- 
ble that  both  nicLel  and  cobalt  likewise  submit  to  tne  influ- 
ence of  the  same  power. 

3.  Magnets  are  either  iia^tfra/  or  artificial;  natural  magnets 
are  ores  of  iron,  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  a  magnetical  state  ; 
artificial  magnets  are  made  of  steel,  by  the  help  of  a  natural 
magnet,  or  of  another  artificial  magnet. 

4.  In  every  magnet,  there  are  two  opposite  points,  which  at 
all  times  find  places,  will,  if  the  magnet  be  at  liberty  to  move 
either  without  or  with  very  little  friction,  turn  to  the  poles  of 
the  world,  or  nearly  so. 

6.  It  is  this  singular  property,  which  is  called  polarity ,  that 
renders  the  magnet  so  useful  in  navigation. 

6.  The  poles  of  macrnets,  if  of  the  same  name,  as  when  two 
north  or  two  south  poles  are  brought  near  together,  reptl  each 
other ;  different  poles,  on  the  contrary,  attract  each  other.  The 
centre  of  a  magnet  neither  attracts  nor  repels. 

7.  The  earth  itself  acts  as  a  great  magnet,  the  poles  of  which 
nearly*but  not  quite  coincide  with  the  geographical  poles. 

8.  It  is  this  difference  between  the  magnetical  and  the 
geographical  poles,  that  produces  the  declination  of  the  needle, 
which  turns  to  the  former,  and  only  indicates  the  latter  by  the 
nearness  of  the  two. 

9.  The  magnetical  poles  are  not  fixed  points,  but  the  cause 
of  their  notion  is  unknown. 

10.  The  constant  change  which  the  motion  of  the  magnetic 
poles  produces  in  the  declination  of  the  needle,  is  the  cause  of 
what  is  called  the  variation  of  the  compass, 

11.  At  all  places  not  90  degrees  from  the  magnetic  poles, 
one  pole  of  a  magnet  suspended  by  its  centre  sinks  below  the 
horizon,  which  is  called  the  dip  or  inclination  of  the  needle. 

12.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  is  the  north  pole  which 
dips  ;  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere  it  is  the  south  pole. 
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13.  To  render  a  natural  magnet  capable  of  lifting  a  weight 
with  the  force  of  both  poles,  it  is  furnished  with  an  armature ; 
an  artificial  magnet,  for  the  same  purpose,  is  made  in  the  form 
of  a  horse-shoe.  * 

14.  Soft  iron  receives  magnetism  with  great  facility,  but 
loses  it  almost  immediately  :  steel,  on  the  contrary,  but  espe- 
cially hardened  steel,  is  not  easily  affected  ;  but  the  portion  it* 
receives,  it  permanently  retains. 

16.  A  magnet  employed  in  th«  cammunicatton  of  magnet- 
ism, sather  gains  than  loses  strength. 

16L  A  steel  bar,  rendered  magnetic,  and  resting  by  its 
centre  upon  a  point,  so  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  turn  in  any  di- 
rection, 18,  witn  the  box  which  cotitains  it,  and  a  Card  on  which 
are  written  the  names  of  the  winds,  called  the  mariner^s 
compoM. 

17.  The  azimuth  compass  differs  chiefly  from  the  above  in 
having  two  sights,  through  which  may  be  seen  the  aun  or  any 
heavenly  body,  of  which  the  azimuth  is  to  be  taken. 

18.  The  dipping  needle,  is  made  by  accurately  suspendiog 
a  bar  of  steel,  in  an  unmagnetical  state,  on  the  pivots  of  an 
axis  passing  through  its  centre ;  it  is  then  magnetized,  and 
dips  accormng  to  the  action  of  the  north  or  •outh  pole  upon  it. 
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ELECTRICITY. 

A  DRt  glass  rod  or  tube^  mbbed  seyeral  tim«si  upwards  and 
downwards  with  a  dry  hand,  and  immediately  presented  to 
light  bodies  of  any  deseripiion,  will  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  alternately  attract  and  repel  thetn,  if,  after  each  repul- 
sion, they  have  come  in  contact  with  some  other  body. — ^To 
that  principle,  which  produces  this  effect^  and  to  the  science 
whicli  treats  of  it  in  all  its  modifications,  is  given  the  name  of 
Itlectrkity.  The  term  electricity  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  signifying  amber,  and  has  been  adopted  because  amber 
was  the  first  substance  upon  which  friction  was  known  to  pro- 
duce this  effect. 

Historj/  of  Elecirkity. 

The  earnest  account  of  electricity,  artificially  excited,  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  is  carried  as  for  back  as  600  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  when  Thales,  the  Milesian,  observed 
that  amber,  after'having  been  fubbed,  possessed  the  power  of 
attracting  liglU  bodies,  such  as  feathers,  &c.  We  have  no 
proof  that  much  notice  was  taken  of  this  fact;  indeed  it 
would  appear  of  too  little  consequence  to  be  much  regarded  ; 
and  it  does  not  even  seem  to  have  been  known  that  any  other 
substance  resembled  amber  in  its  attractive  property  after  firie- 
tioii^  till  about  300  years  afterwards,  when  Theophrastus  men- 
tioM  that  a  stone, 'which  he  called  Ifneuninm^  and  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  what  is  now  called  the  tonrmaHu, 
^pMsesifed  the  same  peculiarity.  From  this  period  commences 
another  chasm  in  the  history  of  electricity,  of  1900  years'  du- 
imtion.  The  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  may 
be  considered  the  earliest  era  at  which  the  science  takes  its 
dtte.  The  person  who  first  contributed  essentially  to  its  es- 
tablishment, was  Dr.  William  Gilbert,  who,  in  the  year  1600, 
published  a  book  De  Magneie,  which  contains  a  variety  of 
'electrical  experiments,  relative,  however,  merely  to  such  sub- 
fliances  as  had  the  properties  of  amber,  the  whole  of  which 
cliiss  of  bodies  are  now  called  electrics.  These  properties  as 
yti  excited  no  general  interest ;  they  became  not  the  exclusive 
objeol  of  any  one's  attention,  but  only  transiently  arrested  the 
notice  of  those  whose  researches  extended  to  every  branch  of 
knowledg^i  however  unpromising  and  trivial  its  appearance. 
^Iker  the  date  of  Gilbert's  beoki>  jKlditions  eonliMsdL  to  be 
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made  to  the  catalogue  of  electrics,  but  nothing  of  moment  was 
observed  further,  till  about  the  year  1670.  About  this  time, 
the  celebrated  Robi^rt  Boyle  greatly  enlarged  the  catalogue  of 
electrics,  discovered  that  their  effects  were  increased  by  wining 
and  warming  them  before  they  were  rubbed  ;  and  saw  a  taint 
elicitation  of  the  electric  light,  from  some  diamonds  which  he 
had  rubbed  to  give  them  the  power  of  attractrion. 

Otto  Guericke,  of  Magdeburg,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Boyle,  and  justly  famed  as  tho  inventor  of  the  air-pump,  was 
eminently  successful  in  his  electrical  pursuits.  He  constructed 
a  globe  of  sulphur,  to  which  he  applied  his  hand,  while  it 
was  whirled  round  m  a  proper  frame,  by  which  means  be  had 
the  pleasure  of  observing *tnat  he  obtained  an  accumulation  of 
electricity  far  beyond  any  former  example,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  perform  a  great  variety  of  electrical  experiments  with 
singular  advantage.  He  discovered  electrical  repulsion,  and 
not  only  saw  in  a  state  of  intensity  the  electric  light,  of  which 
Boyle  had  seen  but  a  glimpse,  but  beard  the  sound  with  which 
it  IS  accompanied.  He  also  observed  that  a  feather,  when 
repelled  by  ah-  excited  electric,  always  keeps  the^same  side 
towards  the  body  which  repels  it.  and  that,  after  having  been 
repelled,  it  is  not  again  attracted  till  it  has  touched  some 
otuer  body.  •  * 

The  torch  of  investigation  into  this  subject,  had  now  become 
distinctly  lighted,  and  the  number  of  discoveries  increasing 
with  considerable.rapidity,  kept  alive  curiosity,  though  not 
without  some  fluctuations.  Dr.  Wall,  by  rubbing  amber  upon 
a  woollen  substance  in  the  dark,  produced  considerable  quan- 
tities of  electrical  light,  accompanied  by  a  crackling  noise ;  and 
he  remarke4»  that ''  this  light  and  crackling  seems,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  represent  thunder  and  lightning."*  In  1709,  appeared  a 
treatise  by  Hauksbee,  which  possessed  great  merit.  Tne  author 
repeated  and  confirmed  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Wall,  and 
noticed  the  sensation  communicated  to  the  hand  by  the  eleo- 
tric  spark.  He  introduced  the  important  improvement  of 
using  a  glass  globe  instead  of  a  sulphur  one,  and  among 
other  new  experiments,  relates  a  method  of  rendering  opaque 
bodies  transparent  by  means  of  electricity.  He  lined  more 
than  half  of  the  inside  of  a  glass  globe  with  sealing-wax ;  and 
having  exhausted  the  globe,  he  put  it  in  motion ;  when,  apply- 
ing his  hand  to  excite  it,  be  saw  the  shape  and  figure  of  all  toe 
parts  of  his  hand  distinctly  and  perfectly,  on  the  boncftw 
superficies  of  the  wax  within,  just  as  if  only  uncoated,  pure 
class  had  been  interposed  between  his  eye  and  liis  hand.  The 
fining,  where  it  was  spread  the  thinnest,  would  but  just  alleer 
the  sight  of  a  candle  tturougl)  it  in  the  dark ;  but  in  some  pteces 
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the  wax  was  at  least  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  thick ;  yet  the 
whole  appeared  equally  transparent*  The  wax  did  not  adhere 
to  the  glass  in  all  places,  but  this  seemed  an  immaterial  circum- 
stance.— Pitch  answered  the  purpose  as  well  as  sealing-wax. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  discoveries  attracted  so  much  notice^ 
that  electricity  was  kept  for  a  time  in  the  back  ground;  but 
soon  after  the  decease  of  that  great  man,  the  opening  that 
appeared  for  new  discoveries  in  it  again  brought  it  forward. 
Hitherto  the  distinction  between  electriea,  such  as  amber, 
glass,  &c.  which  were  excited  by  rubbing,  and  those  bodies 
which  were  only  capable  of  receiving  electricity,  appears  to 
have  been  scarcely  thought  of.  The^istinct  view  of  it  was  ac- 
cidentally obtained  by  Stephen  Qrey,  in  the  year  1729.  After 
many  ineffectual  attempts  to  excite  an  electric  power  in 
metals,  by  heating,  rubbing,  and  bapimering,  he  recurred  to  a 
suspicion  he  had  for  some  time  entertained,  that,  as  a  glass 
tube,  when  rubbed  in  the  dark,  communicated  its  light  to 
various  bodies,  it  mi^ht  possibly  at  the  same  time  communicate 
to  them  an  electricity  or  power  of  attracting  light  bodies. 
To  examine  this  matter,  he  provided  himself  with  a  glass  tube, 
three  feet  five  inches  long,  and  nearly  one  inch  and  two-tenths 
in  diameter.  To  each  end  was  fitted  a  cork,  to  keep  the  dust 
out  when  the  tube  was  not  in  use.  His  first  experiments  were 
made  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  the  tube  would 
attract  equally  well  with  the  ends  closed  by  corks,  as  when 
they  were  open.  In  this  respect  there  was  no  difierence,  but 
he  found  that  the  corks  attracted  and  repelled  light  substances 
even  with  rather  more  power  than  the  tube  itself.  He  then 
fixed  an  ivory  ball  upon  a  stick  of  fir,  about  foOr  inches  long, 
and  thrusting  the  end  of  the  siick  into  one  of  the  corks,  he 
fimBd  that  the  ball  obtained  a  strong  power  of  attraction  and 
repnlsion.  He  varied  the  experiment,  by  fixing;  the  ball  upon 
long  sticks,  and  upon  pieces  of  brass  and  iron  wire,  and 
always  obtained  the  same  result;  also  when  he  susptoded 
the  ball  by  a  packthread  from  a  balcony  twenty-six  feet  hi^h, 
he  still  found,  at  this  and  all  other  heights,  that  by  rubbing 
the  tube,  the  ball  acquired  the  same  power  as  in  his  first 
experiment. 

Grey's  next  attempt  was  to  ascertain  whether  electricity 
eoold  be  conveyed  norizontally  as  well  as  perpcndiculsirly. 
With  this  view  he  fixed  a  cord  to  a  nail  which  was  itt  one  of 
the  beams  of  the  ceiling,  and  making  a  loop  at  that  end  which 
hung  down,  he  inserted  nis  packthread,  with  the  ball  at  the  end 
of  it,  through  the  loop  of  tne  cord,  and  retired  with  the  tube 
to  dbe  other  end  of  the  room ;  but  in  this  state  be  found  that  bis 
bell  IumI  no  power  of  attraction.    Wheeler,  a  friend  of  biit  to 
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whom  he  related  his  disappointment,  suggested  that  the  sap- 
porting  packthread,  from  its  coarseness,  might  intercept  the 
electric  power,  and  proposed  to  substitute  a  silken  thread. 
Upon  this  change  being  make  in  the  apparatus,  the  experi- 
ments (which  were  made  by  Grey  and  his  friend  jointly)  com- 
pletely ^succeeded,  and  the  ivory  ball  shewed  signs  of  electri- 
city at  the  distance  of  147  feet  from  the  glass  tube.  In 
subsequent  experiments,  they  increased  the  conducting  cord, 
till  at  length  the  silken  thread  supporting  it,  broke  :  as  they 
attributed  their  success,  since  tne  adoption  of  the  silken 
thread,  entirely  to  the  fineness  of  that  material,  they  naturally 
conjectured  that  brass,  or  iron  wire  would  be  still  more 
advantageous;  upon  making  the  trial,  however,  they  were 
completely  disappointed,  for  they  found  that  the  ivory 
ball  betrayed  not  the  .  slightest  evidence  of  electricity 
They  therefore  again  resorted  to  the  use  of  silk,  but  used  it 
tbicKer  than  before ;  and  by  this  means  conveyed  the  elec- 
tric power,  without  any  apparent  diminution,  to  the  distance 
of  766  feet. 

Such  were  the  experiments  which  immediately  led  to  the 
important  truth,  that  though  a  great  number  of  bodies  had  the 
power  of  conducting  the  electric  energy,  yet  there  were  other 
bodies  which  entirely  stopped  its  course;  and  as  the  former 
were  called  conductors,  the  latter  were  called  notKonductors.  It 
was  soon  found  that  those  bodies  which  shewed  signs  of  elec- 
tricity by  rubbing  were  always  non-conductors,  and  that  those 
which  could  not  be  brought  to  this  state,  were  conductors. 
Grey  continued  a  zealous  electrician  to  the  time  6f  his  de- 
cease, and  made  many  interesting  discoveries.  In  particular, 
along  with  his  friend,  he  discovered  the  method  of  insulating 
bodies  which  were  electrified,  by  placing  them  upon  a  non- 
conducting  body,  and  thus  preventing  the  electricity  they  have 
received  from  immediately  flying  off. 

The  capital  discovery  made  by  Grey  and  Wheeler,  had  been 
announced  but  a  short  time,  before  another,  scarcely  less 
important,  was  made  by  Du  Fay,  who  was  intendant  of  the 
French  king's  gardens.  It  arose  from  casually  observing,  that 
though  an  excited  glass  tube  repelled  a  piece  of  leaf  gold,  yet 
an  excited  piece  of  gum  copal  eagerly  attracted  tne  same 
material.  Du  Fay  found  upon  trial,  that  sealing-wax,  sulphur, 
rtsin,  and  a  number  of  other  substances,  produced  the  same 
effect  as  gum  copal.  To  the  electricity  of  those  substances 
which  attracted  the  gold  leaf  after  excitation,  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  resinaui  electricity,  as  they  were  most  of  them  resins; 
and  to  the  electricity  of  glass  he  gave  the  name  of  the  vitreous 
electricity,  for  he  entertained  not  a  doubt  but  their  nasie  u^at 
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ttft  opposite  aft  their  effects.  Du  Fay,  among  otber.experiments,  • 
found  it  impossible  to  excite  a  tube  in  which  the  air  was  con- 
densed ;  and  in  repeating  Grey's  experiments;  with  a  pack- 
thread, he  perceived  that  they  succeeded  better  by  wetting 
the  line.  Hair  being  a  non-conductor.  Grey  had  insulated 
and  electrified  a  boy  by  suspending  him  with  hair  lines  ;  Du 
Fay,  in  repeating  this  experiment  of  the  effects  of  electricity 
on  the  animal  body,  suspended  himself  by  silken  cords ;  in 
this  situation,  sparks  of  fire  were  drawn  from  him,  on  his 
being  touched  by  any  one,  and  both  he  and  the  other  person 
felt  a  sharp  pain  at  the  instant  of  contact,  which  was  accom- 
panied bv  a  snapping  noise.  When  another  person,  by  hold- 
ing a  rod  of  metal,  touched  the  one  that  was  electrified,  the 
spark  was  drawn  as  before.  From  this  instance  of  the  accu* 
mulation  of  electricity,  and  its  being  drawn  off  by  metal. 
Grey  inferred,  and  in  fact,  his  former  experiments  in  electri- 
fying insulated  substances  had  proved,  that  electricity  might 
be  collected  in  metal,  as  well  as  the  animal  body,  and  drawn 
off,  during  a  short  interval,  as  it  was  wanted.  This  sugg^ested 
to  him  the  propriety  of  that  part  of  an  electrical  machine  now 
called  the  prime  conductor,  which  he  formed  by  suspending 
apiece  of  metal  near  his  excited  glass  tube,  and  thus  was 
enabled  to  draw  sparks  from  it.  The  method  of  making  the 
prime  conductor  in  the  form  of  a  tube  was  first  adopted  in' 
Germany,  in  1742,  where  the  use  of  the  glass  globe  adopted 
by  llauksbee  was  revived,  and  the  conductor  was  at  first  sup- 
ported by  a  man  standing  upon  cakes  of  resin,  but  afterwards 
it  was  suspended  by  silken  lines.  In  Germany,  also,  about 
the  saihe  time,  a  woollen  rubber  was  used  instead  of  the  hand 
to  excite  the  globe. 

Electricity  had  now  become  decidedly  a  part  of  philosophy, 
and  it  had  become  the  duty  of  some  to  study  that  they  mignt 
teach  it;  whilst  others,  who  were  disposed  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  were  incited  by  the  desire  of  proving  what  others 
had  asserted,  or  the  higher  motive  of  finding  out  something 
new.  In  this  conflict  of  exertion,  a  discovery  was  made  that 
may  justly  be  considered  as  forming  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  science,  which  it  immediately  raised  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  estimation.  This  discovery  consisted  in  the  art  of 
accumulating  electricity,  by  what  is  now  called  the  Leyden 
phial.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1745,  Von  Kleist,  dean 
of  the  cathedral  of  Camnin,  made  an  experiment,  of  which  he 
tent  the  following  curious  account  to  Dr.  Leiberkulm,  at 
Berlin  :  '*  When  a  nail,  or  a  piece  of  thick  brass  wire,  &c.  is 
put  into  a  small  apothecary's  phial,  and  electrified,  remarkable 
effects  follow :  but  the  phial  must  be  very  dry  or  warm.     I 
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commonly  rub  it  over  beforehand  with  a  finger,  on  which  I  put 
9Qmc  pounded  chalk.  If  a  little  mercury,  or  a  few  drops  of 
spirit  of  wine,  are  put  into  it,  the  expetimett  succeeds  the 
better.  As  soon  as  this  phial  and  nail  are  removed  from  the 
electrifying  glass,  or  the  prime  conductor  to  which  it  hath  been 
exposed,  is  taken  away,  it  throws  out  a  pencil  of  flame  so  iong, 
that  with  this  burning  machine  in  my  hand,  I  have  taken  above 
si^rty  steps  in  walking  about  my  room.  When  it  is  electrified 
strongly,  I  can  take  it  into  another  room,  and  there  fire  spirits 
of  wine  with  it.  If,  while  it  is  electrifying,  I  put  my  fineer, 
or  a  piece  of  gold  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  to  the  nail,  I 
receive  a  shock  which  stuns  my  arms  s(nd  shoulders.  A  tin 
tube,  or  a  man  placed  upon  electrics,  is  electrified  much 
stronger  by  this  means  than  in  the  common  way.    When  I 

J  present  tliis  phial  and  nail  to  a  tin  tube,  which  I  have  fifteen 
eet  long,  nothing  but  experience  can  make  a  person  believe 
how  strongly  it  is  electrified.  Two  thin  glasses  have  been 
broken  by  the  shock  of  it.**  In  this  experiment,  as  the  phial 
was  of  small  dimensions,  and  as  the  circumstances  essential 
to  its  greatest  effects  were  not  combined,  because  they  were 
unknown,  the  power  of  the  electricity  accumulated  was 
inconsiderable  ;  out  soon  afterwards,  the  art  of  giving  a  strong 
shock  was  discovered  in  Holland,  because  the  vessels  em- 
ployed happened  to  be  larger.  As  it  was  known  that  the  air, 
or  the  particles  floating  in  it,  abstracted  the  power  of  electrified 
bodies,  so  that  even  insulation  was  no  remedy  against  their 
being  in  a  short  time  deprived  of  it,  an  idea  suggested  itself  to 
Muschenbroek  and  some  of  his  friends,  that  if  the  electrified 
body  were  entirely  surrounded  by  a  non-conductor,  the  dissi- 
pation of  the  electricity  would  in  a  great  measure  be  prevented 
To  realize  this  idea,  a  quantity  of  water  was  put  into  a  bottle, 
and  eleotrified  till  it  was  thought  to  be  fully  charged ;  but  here 
the  original  intention  of  thje  experiment  was  lost  sight  of,  by 
an  unexpected  result  which  swallowed  up  all  their  attention. 
Cunsus,  happening  to  hold  his  vessel  in  one  hand,  while  he 
endeavoured  to  disengage  it  from  the  conductor  with  the 
other,  suddenly  received  a  shock,  which  shook  many  of  his 
joints,  passed  tnrou^h  his  breast,  and  in  a  high  degree  stufined 
and  terrified  him.  In  this  manner  was  discovered  what  still 
continues  to  be  called  the  electric  shock.  At  this  day  it  cxcitos 
a  smile  to  observe  the  terms  in  which  the  shock  is  spoken  of 
by  several  of  those  who  first  submitted  to  its  effects.  Moa- 
cnenbrpek,  who  tried  the  experiment  with  a  thin  glasa  bowl. 
told  his  friend  Reaumur*  in  a  letter  writt^  shortly  after- 
wards, that  he  felt  himself  struck  in  his  arms,  shoulder,  and 
breast ;  that  he  lost  his  breath  for  a  time,  and  did  not  fiml 
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himself  well  again  for  the  space  of  two  days.  He  adds,  that 
be  would  hot  take  a  secona  shock  for  the  whole  kingdom  of 
France.  In  terms  almost  eqnally  heightened  by  terror,  speaks 
Allamand ;  though  he  only  made  the  experiment  with  a  com* 
mon  beer-glasd,  he  declares  that  he  lost  his  breath  for  some 
moments,  and  felt  soch  an  intense  pain  in  his  right  arm,  that 
he  was  apprehensive  of  bad  consequences.  Other  philoso- 
phers were,  however,  found,  who  had  the  resolution  to  take 
several  shocks  of  great  intensity ;  and  one  of  the  roost  hardy 
wished  that  he  might  die  by  the  electric  shock,  in  order  that 
his  death  might  furnish  an  article  for  the  memoirs  of  the  Pa- 
risian Academy. 

After  the  art  of  giving  a  shock  bjr  means  of  a  phial  or  jar 
had  been  discovereu,  the  art  of  combining  several  jars,  so  as 
to  unite  their  powers  in  one  discharge,  soon  followed,  and  this 
improvement?  con^titute<l  what  is  now  called  a  batteiy.  It 
was  made  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  resulted  from  his  reflections 
on  the  phenomena  of  the  Leyden  phial.  It  had  been  found, 
that  by  coating  the  outside  of  the  phial  with  a  conducting 
substance,  which  communicated  by  a  wire  with  the  p&rson 
who  discharged  it,  the  strength  of  the  nhock  was  exceedingly 
increased  ;  and  that  unless  some  conducting  substance  was  in 
contact  with  the  outside  of  the  jar,  no  charge  could  be  given. 
Dr.  Franklin,  in  accounting  for  this  circumstance,  suggested 
that  a  charged  phial  or  jar  contained  no  more  electricity  than 
before;  that  as  much  was  taken  from  one  side  as  the  other 
had  above  its  natural  portion,  and  that  to  discharge  it,  no- 
thing more  was  necessary  than  to  make  a  communication  be- 
tween the  two  sides  ;  the  electricity  being  hy  this  means  en- 
abled to  regain  its  equilibrium,  that  equilibrium  was  instantly 
restored,  and  no  signs  of  electricity  remained.  He  also  de- 
monstrated by  experiments,  that  the  electricity  did  not  reside 
in  the  coating,  as  had  been  supposed,  but  in  or  upon  the  glass 
itself.  After  a  phial  was  charged,  he  removed  the  coating,  and 
found  that  upon  applying  a  new  coating,  the  shock  might  be 
received.  When,  to  any  body  or  surface,  was  attributed  the 
property,  according  to  this  tneory,  of  having  more  than  its 
osiml  portion  of  electricity,  the  Doctor  proposed  to  distinguish 
its  state  by  the  term  plus  or  positive ;  when  the  body  or  surface 
bad  less  than  its  usual  share  of  electricity,  its  state  was  distin- 
guished by  the  term  mitius  or  negative.  These  terms  answered, 
Uie  same  end,  and  expressed  the  same  things,  as  those  of  vitreouf 
and  resinous,  proposed  by  Du  Fay,  but  they  were  supposed 
to  be  so  much  more  appropriate,  that  their  admission  into' thel 
language  of  the  science  soon  became  complete.  It  may  only 
therefore  berecessary  inthis  place  to  remark  forther^tbaitbodimi 
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electrified  plus  or  positively, are  those  possessed  of  the  vitreouf 
electricity  of  Du  Fay ;  while  those  electrified  minus  or  nega- 
tively, are  possessed  of  what  be  termed  the  resinous  electricity. 
The  former  seek  every^  opportunity  of  imparting,  and  the  other 
of  receiving,  electricity.  This  consideration  of  the  subject 
induced  the.  supposition,  that  if  the  iusides  of  several  jars  were 
connected  by  means  of  a  conducting  substance,  and  their 
outsides  connected  with  each  other  in  like  manner,  they  would 
receive  and  impart  a  charse  like  a  single  jar,  with  the  differ- 
ence only  of  power,  which  would  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  their  number  and  size ;  and  thus  a  battery  of  any  force 
would  be  obtained.  By  a  battery  it  was  found  that  small 
animals  might  be  instantly  killed,  as  if  struck  by  lightning ; 
and  these  convincing  examples  of  its  power,  induced  philoso- 
phers, where  life  was  concerned,  to  be  more  cautious  in  the 
use  of  it  than  they  had  been  with  the  jar ;  but  experiments 
of  other  kinds  were  prodigiously  multiplied.  It  was  proved 
that  the  electric  matter  might  be  conveyed  to  distances  much 
exceeding  what  had  yet  been  conjectured  ;  the  French  phi- 
losophers conveyed  it  nearly  three  miles,  and  Dr.  Watson 
(the  late  bishop  of  Xlandan )  conveyed  it  four  miles,  a 
distance  which  it  traversed  instantaneously.  In  another  ex- 
periment made  by  Dr.  Watson,  the  electric  matter  was  con- 
veyed by  a  wire  through  the  river  Thames,  and  spirits  were 
kindled  by  it,  after  it  bad  run  through  this  watery  circuit. 
In  other  experiments  it  has  been  conveyed  nine  miles,  and  a 
shock  has  been  sent  through  1800  men,  with  a  velocity  im- 
measurably rapid. 

The  field  for  electrical  experiments  had  now  become  very 
extensive,  but  there  still  wanted  data  that  mi^ht  lead  to  a  more 
minute  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  principle  thus  brought 
into  action,  and  of  the  various  circumstances  that'were  essen- 
tial to  its  production.  Dr.  Watson,  however,  made  some  ex- 
periments which  tended  to  these  points.  Having  rubbed  a 
glass  tube,  while  he  was  insulated,  by  standing  upon  a  cake 
of  wax,  in  order  to  be  electrified,  he  found  that  no  snapping 
could  be  drawn  from  him  by  another  person  who  touched  any 
part  of  his  body  ;  but  if  a  person  not  electrified  held  bis  hand 
Bear  the  tube  while  it  was  rubbed,  the  snapping  was  very  sensi- 
ble. He  also  observed  that  if  an  electrical  machine,  and  the  per- 
Bon  who  turned  it,  were  suspended  by  silk, no  fire  was  produced; 
but  if  he  touched  the  floor  with  one  foot,  the  fire  appeared  upon 
the  conductor.  From  these  and  other  experiments  of  a  simi- 
lar nature^  he  inferred,  that  glass  tubes  and  globes  onlv  afford 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  electric  energy,  which  does  not 
fMideinthem^but  is  derived  by  them  from  someexttrnal  source 
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Dr.  Franklin's  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Leyden 
jar,  and  of  plus  and  minus  electricity,  ivas  given  in  the 
course  of  a  correspondence  with  his  friend  Collinson/  in 
England,  to  whom  he  also  communicated  a  curious  and 
important  observation  on  the  power  of  points  in  drawing 
and  throwing  off  the  electric  matter.  The  first  intimation  of 
the  latter  particular,  he  derived  from  one  Thomas  Hopkin- 
son,  who  electrified  an  iron  ball  of  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter  with  a  needle  fastened  to  it,  expecting  to  draw  a 
stronger  spark  from  the  point  of  it ;  but  his  expectation  was 
entirely  frustrated. 

Th^  attention  of  those  inclined  to  philosophical  pursuits  in 
Philadelphia,  had  been  directed  towards  electricity  oy  the  care 
of  Collinson,  who,   about   the   year   1745,   had  sent  to  the 
Library  Company  in  that  city,  an  account  of  the  extraordinary 
experiments  then  performing  in  Europe,  together  with  a  tube, 
and  directions  for  its  use.     But  Dr.  Franklin's  eagerness  in  the 
research,  and  his  success  in  making  discoveries,  exceeded  that 
of  all  his  friends.     In  the  year  1749,  he  suggested  an  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomena  of  thunder-gusts,  and  of  the  aurora 
borealis,  on  electrical  principles';  he  pointed  out  many  particu- 
lars in  which  lightning  and  electricity  agree  ;  and  in  adverting 
to  the  power  of  pointed  rods  in  drawing  off  lightning,  he 
supposed  that  pointed  rods  of  iron  fixed  in  the  air,  when  the 
atmosphere  was  loaded  with  lightning:,  niii^ht,  without  noise  or 
danger,  draw  from  it  the  matter  of  the  thunder  bolt  into  the 
body  of  the  earth.     His  words  are :  "  Tho  electric  fluid  is 
attracted  by  points.     We  do  not  know  whether  this  property 
be  in  lightning :  but  since  they  agree  in  all  the  particulars  in 
vi'hich  we  can  already  compare  them,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  agree  likewise  in  this ;  let  the  experiment  be  made.,'*   The 
earliest  observation,  it  will  be  recollected,  on  the  similarity  of 
electricity  and  lightning,  was  made  by  Dr.  Wall.      On  the 
supposition  of  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  Frank- 
lin immediately  saw  and  pointed  out,  that  houses  and  ships 
anieht  be  secured  from  th^  effects  of  lightning  by  pointed  iron 
rods,  which  should  rise  some  feet  above  the  most  elevated 
part  of  them,  and  descend  some  feet  into  the  ground  or  the 
"water. 

The  manner  in  which  Dr.  Franklin  proposed  to  bring  his 
speculations  to  trial,  was  to  erect,  on  the  top  of  a  tower,  or 
ether  elevated  place,  a  sentry-box,  from  which  might  rise  a 

Einted  iron  rod,  insulated  by  being  fixed  in  a  cake  of  resin, 
ectrified  clouds  passing  over  this,  would,  he  conceived,  im- 
part to  it  a  portion  of  their  electricity,  which  would  be  rendered 
evideilt  by  the  sparks  it  yielded  on  being  touched  by  any  con- 
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ductor.  Philadelphia  at  this  time  contained  no  bnilding  which 
Franklin  deemed  proper  for  his  purpose;  he  therefore  laid 
aside  the  thoughts  of  realizing  his  conjecture,  till  the  ejection 
of  some  convenient  edifice  furnished  him  with  the  situation  he 
required.  But  while  he  thus  postponed  the  completion  of  his 
views,  they  were,  by  the  following  means,  realized  in  France, 
and  produced  incredible  surprise. 

Franklin  had  communicated  to  his  friend  Collinson,  regular 
mccounts '  of  his  proceedings  and  theories,  and  Collinson 
published  them  for  the  information  of  tiie  world.  Tbej 
were  soon  extensively  circulated,  and  translated  into  dif- 
ferent languages.  In  France,  the  principles  of  Franklin, 
and  several  of  the  experiments  by  which  they  were  sup- 
ported, soon  became  familiar  to  some  of  the  chief  philosophers, 
and  '  several  of  them,  among  whom  were  D'AIibard,  and 
De  Lor,  determined  separately  to  undertake  the  experi- 
ment Franklin  had  proposed  for  bringing  lightning  from  the 
clouds.  D'Alibard  prepared  his  apparatus  at  Mary-la-ville« 
about  five  or  six  leagues  from  Paris :  it  consisted  of  an  iron 
rod  forty  feet  long,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  was 
brought  into  a  sentry-box,  where  the  rain  could  not  come  ; 
while  on  the  outside  it  was  fiastened  to  three  wooden  posts  by 
long  silken  strings  defended  from  the  rain.  In  his  absence, 
be  entrusted  the  care  of  the  machine  to  a  joiner  named 
Coissier,  a  man  of  sense  and  couiage,  whom  he  furnished 
with  directions  how  to  proceed  in  case  of  a  thunder-storm. 
On  the  10th  of  May,  1752,  between  two  and  three  in  the 
afternoon,  Coissier  heard  a  clap  of  thunder.  He  •  ran  to  the 
apparatus,  for  D'Alibard  was  then  absent,  and  drew  sparks 
from  the  rod,  in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses.  Eight 
days  afterwards,  De  Lor  proved  equally  successful  with  his 
apparatus. 

While  the  laurels  with  which  posterity  should  crown  the 
memory  of  Franklin  were  thus  springing  up  in  Europe,  wRerehix 
character  now  became  emblazoned  with  a  general  admiration  of 
which  he  was  iirnorant,  he  had  himself  devised  the  means  of 
easy  access  to  the  elevated  regions  of  air.  He  concluded  that 
a  pointed  rod  of  a  moderate  height  would  not  answer,  and 
therefore  did  not  try  one  ;  but  it  occurred  to  him  that  a  commesi 
kite,  such  as  children  amuse  themselves  with,  would  reach  aHy 
height  he  wished.  He  accordingly  prepared  one  of  silk,  tha^ 
it  might  not  be  injured  by  rain,  the  straight  piece  of  wood  vp 
the  middle  of  it  was  pointed  with  iron,  anci  at  the  first  ap* 
preaching  thunder-storm,  he  went  to  a  convenient  situation  for 
raising  it.  He  was  assisted  by  his  son,  to  whom  alone  he  com- 
municated his  intentions,  possibly  with  a  view  to  avoid  the 
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appearance  of  premature  boasting  if  he  should  be  unsuccessful, 
tod  not  uninfluenced  by  a  wish  to  aroid  the  ridicule  which 
would  in  that  case  attach  to  htm.  The  string  of  the  kite  was 
of  hemp,  as  usual,  except  at  the  lower  ondy  which  was  of  silk. 
Where  the  hemp  terminated,  was  fastened  a  key.  After  the 
kite  had  been  raised,  a  thunder  cloud  passed  over  it ;  but  no 
electricity  appeared.  Disappointment  appeared  to  be  impend- 
ing; when  suddenly  some  loose  fibres  of  the  hempen  strinsr 
appeared  to  stand  erect  and  to  arvoid  one  another,  as  if  they  had 
been  suspended*  by  the  conductor  of  a  common  electrical 
machine ;  he  presented  his  knuckle  to  the  key,  a  strong  spark 
ensued,  and  as  soon  as  the  string  became  wet,  thf^  supply  of 
electricity  became  copious.  He  tiflerwards  prepared  an  insu- 
lated iron  rod,  to  draw  the  lightning  into  his  house,  and  by 
means  of  real  lightning,  he  performed  all  the  experiments  usu- 
ally executed  by  means  of  electrical  machines.  This  memo- 
rable experiment  was  tried  in  June,  1752 :  the  French  philo- 
sophers nad  therefore  the  precedence  in  point  of  time ;  but  they 
bad  only  trod  in  the  path  which  Fi'ankUn  had  explicitly 
pointed  out  to  them. 

When  the  method  of  giving  the  electric  shock  had  just 
1>cen  discovered,  such  was  the  influence  of  the  feelings  it  in- 
spired, that  many  of  those  who  received  it  appeared  to  think 
no  terms  too  extravagant  to  convey  an  iaea  of  the  violent 
effects  of  a  charge  which  may  be  borne  by  a  child  ;  but  now 
the  time  for  real  terror  had  arrived  ;  and  many  who  incau- 
tiously adventured  to  bring  down  the  ethereal  fire,  sufiered 
much  by  violent  shocks,  while  they  incurred  the  most  immi- 
nent hazard.  In  one  instance,  a  fatal  catastrophe  ensued, 
and  we  shall  record  it  for  the  sake  of  strongly  impressing  upon 
the  young  electrician  the  necessity  of  caution  :  On  the  6tb  of 
August,  1753,  Professor  Richman,  of  Petersburg,  was  makins 
experiments  on  lightning  drawn  into  his  own  room.  He  had 
provided  himself  with  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity  communicated  to  his  apparatus,  and  as  he 
stood  with  his  head  inclined  to  it,  Solokow,  an  engraver,  who 
was  4iear  him,  observed  a  globe  of  blue  fire,  as  large  as  his 
fist,  jump  from  the  instrument,  which  was  about  a  foot  dis- 
tant, towards  his  head.  The  professor  was  instantly  dead, 
and  Solokow  was  also  much  hurt.  The  latter  could  give  no 
particular  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  aff*ected,  for, 
at  the  time  the  professor  was  struck,  he  stated  that  there 
arose  a  sort  of  steam  or  vapour  which  entirely  benumbed 
bim,  and  made  him  sink  down  to  the  ground,  so  (hat  he 
eould  not  even  remember  to  have  heard  the  clap  of  thunder, 
which  was  very  loud.    The  globe  of  fire  was  attended  with  an 
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explosion  like  that  of  a  pistol ;  the  instrument  for  measuring 
the  electricity  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  fragments  thrown 
about  the  room.  Among  other  effects  of  the  lightning  in  the 
chamber,  the  door-case  was  found  to  be  half  split  through, 
and  the  door  torn  off  and  thrown  into  the  room.  A  rein  was 
opened  in  the  professor's  body  twice,  but  no  blood  followed  : 
after  which  attempts  were  made  to  recover  life  by  violent 
friction,  but  in  vain  :  upon  turnine  the  corpse  with  the  face 
downwards,  a  small  quantity  .of  blood  ran  out  at  the  mouth. 
There  appeared  a  red  spot  on  the  forehead,  from  which  came 
some  drops  of  blood  through  the  pores,  without  wounding  the 
skin.  The  shoe  belonging  to  the  left  foot  was  burst  open,  and 
on  uncovering  the  foot,  at  that  part  was  found  a  blue  mark, 
whence  it  was  inferred  that  the  electric  matter,  having  entered 
at  the  head,  made  its  way  out  again  at  that  foot.  Upon  the 
body,  particularly  on  the  left  side,  were  several  red  and  blue 
spots,  resembling  leather  shrunk  by  heat,  and  many  more 
became  visible  over  the  whole  body, particularly  over  the  back. 
That  upon  the  forehead  changed  to  a  brownish  red,  but  the 
hair  of  the  head  was  not  singed.  In  the  place  where  the  shoe 
was  unripped,  the  stocking  was  entire ;  the  coat  also  was 
wholly  uninjured,  and  the  waistcoat  was  only  injured  on  the 
fore-flap  where  it  joined  the  hinder.  On  the  back  of  Solokow's 
coat  appeared  long  narrow  streaks,  as  if  red-hot  wires  had 
burnt  off  the  nap. 

When  the  professor's  body  was  opened  the  next  day,  the 
cranium  was  very  entire,  having  neither  fissure  nor  contra- 
fissuVe :  the  brain  was  sound,  but  the  transparent  pellicles 
of  the  wind-pipe  were  excessively  tender.  There  was  some 
extravasated  blood  in  it,  as  also  in  the  cavities  below  the 
iun^s.  Those  of  the  breast  were  quite  sound ;  but  those  to* 
wards  the  back  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  filled  with  more 
of  the  blood  above-mentioned.  The  throat,  the  glands,  and 
the  small  intestines,  were  all  inflamed.  The  leather-coloured 
spots  penetrated  the  skin  only.  In  forty-eight  hours,  the 
body  was  so  much  corrupted  that  the  removal  of  it  had  become 
difficult. 

Explanatx>r}f  Remarks. 

A  general  idea  of  a  science  may  often  be  communicated 
more  perfectly  by  a  review  of  the  rise  and  pros^ress  of  that 
science,  than  by  any  other  means.  This  remark  applies  to 
ekctricity  with  greater  force  than  to  many  other  branches  of 
knowledge ;  and  in  drawing  up  the  preceding  historical  sketch, 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  extrusion  of  matter  which  had 
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not  instruction  for  its  object.  Among  other  points,  the  chief 
technical  terms  belonging  to  the  subject  have  been  in  a  good 
degree  explained  ;  but  to  render  the  reference  to  them  easy, 
we  shall  here  collect  and  explain  them  more  fully. 

All  bodies  which  admit  electricity  to  pass  through  them,  are 
called  conductors  ^f  electricity :  the  same  bodies  are  often  called 
non-electrics. 

Ail  bodies  which  are  impermeable  to  electricity,  are  called 
non-conductors  of  electricity  ;  they  are  also  called  electrics,  with 
almost  eaual  frequency. 

The  following  lists  of  these  bodies  will  be  useful  to  the 
reader :  they  are  classed  according  to  their  excellence  : 

Conductors  or  Non-electrics. 

Gold,  I 

Silver, 

Copper,  \- 

Platina,  ^j 

Brass,  I ' 

.      Iron, 

Tin,  ,  , 

Quicksilver,  .  ,       ,  ' 

Lead,  ,  ^ 

Scmi-metals,  and  metallic  ores. 

Black  lead,  or  carburet  of  iron. 

Charcoal  from  all  substances, 

The  fluids  of  an  animal  body. 

Salt-water,  fresh-water,  and  all  non-elastic  fluids,  except 
fixed  oils. 

Ice  and  snow,  till  cooled  down — 13^  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer ;  below  this  temperature,  Achard,  of  Berlin,  found 
that  they  became  electrics. 

Most  saline  substances,  of  which  the  metallic  salts  are 
the  best. 

Earthy  substances. 

Smoke, 

The  vapour  of  hot  water. 

Electrics  or  Non-conductors. 

Glass,  and  vitrifications,  whether  of  earths  or  metals. 
All  precious  stones,  of  which  the  most  transparent  are 
die  best. 
Amber, 
Jet, 
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Sulphur, 

AH  resihous  tubatancefr, 
Baked  wood,  '  ' 

Wax, 
Silk, 

Cotton,  ♦ 

Silk,  hair,  wool,  feathers,  and  most  animal  snbstahces 
when  dry, 
Paper, 

Air,  and  other  elastic  fluids. 
Fixed  oils. 
Metallic  oxides. 

The  ashes  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
Dry  vegetable  substances. 
Most  hard  stones,  of  which  the  hardest  are  the  best. 

The  substances  enumerated  in  each  of  thnse  classes,  do  not, 
under  all  circumstances,  preserve  their  distinctive  character. 
Thus  glass,  the  best  electric,  becomes  a  conductor  when  red> 
hot;  and  rosin,  another  excellent  electric,  becomes  a  conductor 
when  melted.  The  air  also  becomes  a  conductor  when  dampu 
and  at  ordinary.temperatures  is  never  so  free  from  moisture  as 
not  to  carry  off  electricity  in  some  degree.  In  short,  no  sub- 
stance is  known  to  be  perfect  according  to  its  class :  the  best 
conductor  offers  some  resistance  to  tho  passage  of  the  electric 
fluid ;  and  over  or  through  the  best  electric -this  subtile  agent  is 
in  some  degree  transmitted.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the 
same  substance  becomes  changed  in  its  electricaf  properties 
without  any  assignable  cause  :  parcels  of  glass  are  sometimes 
met  with  which  are  imperfect  conductors,  yet  in  the  course 
of  time  they  change  to  eood  electrics;  or  on  the  contrary,  if 

food  electrics  at  first,  they  change  to  imperfect  conductors, 
he  properties  of  any  particular  piece  of  charcoal  can  hardly 
be  known  without  examination :  some  pieces  of  it  are  good 
conductors,  others  cjuite  the  reverse,  fiaked  wood  only  re* 
mains  a  good  electric,  while  it  continues  free  from  moisture ; 
green  vegetables,  fresh  wood,  8cc.  are  conductors  on  account 
of  the  water  they  contain.  Hence  when  electrics  are  to  be 
excited,  it  is  necessary  to  suard  against  the  effects  of  moisture, 
by  warming  them ;  and  baked  wood  is  varnished,  and  after- 
wards thoroughly  dried,  on  the  same  account. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  a  perfect  vacuum  is  ft  con- 
ductor or  not.  The  vacuum  of  the  best  air-pump,  for  example, 
irhen  the  air  is  rarefied  one  thousand  times,  is  pervaded  by 
electricity;  but  according  to  Walsh  and  Morgan,  tW  best 
Torricellian  vacuum  is  a  non-conductor ;  other  expertitents. 
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however,  of  which  several  were  tried  by  Walker,  with  every 
precaution,  evince  the  contrary. 

Bodies  which  are  supported  by  electrics,  so  thatjtheir  com- 
munication with  the  earth,  by  means  of  any  conductor,  is  in- 
terrupted, are  said  to  be  iiuulated:  thus  a  person  is  equally 
insulated  when  ho  stands  upon  a  stool  with  glass  leg^,  or  is 
suspended  by  silken  cords  from  a  ceiling. 

When  an  ebctric,  by  rubbing  it  wiUi  another  body,  or  by 
any  other  means  than  that  of  direct  communication  with  an- 
other electrified  body,  is  brought  into  an  electrified  state,  that 
is,  a  state  in  which  it  alternately  attracts  and  repels  light 
bodies,  it  is  said  to  bo  excited.  Electrics  are  the  only  bodies 
susceptible  of  excitation,  and  it  is  by  this  property  they  are 
distinguished  from  conductors. 

The  hand,  a  piece  of  leather,  or  any  other  body  by  which 
an  electric  is  ruobed,  with  a  view  to  its  excitation,  is  called  a 
rubher. 

Electricity  is  found  to  be  of  two  kinds,  which  are  generally 
distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  positive  and  negative,  or 
their  equivalents  plus  and  miftus.  In  what  the  difference  of 
these  electricities  consists,  has  been  much  contested.  Dr. 
Franklin,  we  have  observed,  argues  that  when  bodies  are  elec- 
trified positively,  their  electricity  is  redundant,  or  greater  than 
their  natural  quantity ;  when  they  are  electrified  negatively, 
on  the  contrary,  he  supposes  th&t  part  of  their  natural 
Quantity  of  electricity  is  abstracted  The  consideration  of 
this  subject  will  be  resumed  hereafter,  but  it  may  be  ob- 
served in  this  place,  that  the  positive  and  negative  electri- 
cities  attract  each  other ;  though  each  kind  strongly  repels 
itself  when  existing  in  two  different  bodies.  We  nave  also 
observed  before,  that  the  positive  electricity  has  been  called 
the  vitreous,  and  the  negative  the  resinous;  but  these  two 
terms  are  little  used. 

The  two  electricities  may  be  distinguished  in  the  following 
manner :  if  a  pointed  conductor,  such  as  a  needle,  be  presented 
to  an  excited  glass  tube  in  the  dark,  a  globular  speck  of  light 
will  be  observed  upon  its  point,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  tube 
is  electrified  positively  :  but  if  this  pointed  conductor  be  pre- 
sented to  an  excited  stick  of  seal*ng-wax,  a  stream  or  pencil  of 
light  will  be  observed,  which  is  an  e<)ually  diatinctiva  mark  of 
IM  negative  electricity  in  the  electric. 

The  same  substance,  excited  by  a  different  rubber,  will 
altemaiely  be  electrified  plus  and  minus.  If  a  polished  tube  or 
piece  of  glass  be  drawn  across  the  back  of  a  cat,  it  acquires 
the  ne^tive  electricity  ;  with  a  rubber  of  any  other  substance, 
it  acquires  the  jiositi ve  electricity.    I  f  the  glass  be  roughened , 
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it  acquires  the  negative  electricity,  when  the  rubber' ib  the 
human  hand,  woollen  cloth,  wax,  &c.  but  the  contrary  when 
dry  oiled  silk,  sulphur,  or  metals,  are  the  rubbers.  When 
the  roughened  glass  is  greased,  and  rubbed  with  a  rough  sur- 
face, it  resumes  the  positiye  electricity.  It  seems  a  general 
rule,  that  the  smoothest  of  two  bodies  will,  on  friction,  exhibit 
positive  electricity.  White  silk  becomes  positive  when  black 
silk  is  the  rubber;  and  negative  when  paper  or  the  hand  is 
the  rubber.  Sealing-wax  is  positive  when  rubbed  with 
metals,  and  negative  when  rubbed  with  the  hand,  leather, 
woollen  cloth,  8cc.  i 

A  rubber  acquires  the  electricity  opposite  to  that  of  the 
body  it  is  employed  to  excite ;  for  the  two  electricities  always 
accompany  each  other. 

The  cause  of  electricity  is  supposed  to  be  a  fluid,  which  is 
therefore  called  the  electric  Jluia. 

Any  electric  body,  the  surfaces  of  which  possess  the  two 
different  electricities,  is  said  to  he  charged. 

Our  object  will  now  be  to  describe  the  construction  and  use 
of  the  principal  machines  by  which  electricity  may  be  accumu- 
lated, and  accommodated  to  the  purpose  of  experiment :  the 
details  of  a  variety  of  experiments  will  then  follow,  and  after 
having  thus  brought  forward  some  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
of  the  science,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
theory  of  electricity. 


Of  Experimental  Apparatus. 
The  Cylinder  Machine. 

The  simplest  kinds  of  electrical  apparatus,  such  as  glass 
tubes,  rolls  of  sealing-wax,  cakes  of  resin,  8cc.  require  no  sepa- 
rate description,  as  they  will  be  sufficiently  understood  by 
their  names.  W^e  shall  tnerefore  commence  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  cylinder  machine,  which  is  most  commonly  desig- 
nated by  the  appellation  of  "the  electrical  machine,'*  without 
any  further  mark  of  distinction. 

The  cylinder  machine  is  represented  by  fig.  1,  pi.  I.  The 
various  parts  of  which  it  consists,  are  supported  upon  a  stout 
board,  AB,  which  is  generally  made  of  manogany  tor  the  take 
of  neatness.  In  the  two  pillars  or  supports  CD,  turn  the 
pivots  attached  to  the  hollow  glass  cylinder  E.  This  cylin- 
der should  be  well  annealed,  made  as  true  as  possible,  and  be 
perfectly  clean  and  dry  within.    In  the  centre  of  each  end  it 
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has  a  short  neck,  upon  which  are  cemented  caps,  either  of 
wood  or  brass.  These  caps  have  pivots  upon  them,  of  which 
the  one  that  enters  the  pillar  D  simply  works  in  that  pillar ; 
but  the  other  passes  entirely  through  the  pillar  C,  and  the 
winch  F,  by  which  the  cylinder  may  be  revolved,  is  fastened 
upon  its  extremity.  The  part  of  tne  winch  a  6,  ns  sometimes 
made  of  glass,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  the  electric  fluid  collected  on  the  cylinder.  The  glass 
is  adapted  by  having  a  brass  or  wooden  cap  cemented  on  each 
end  01  it;  to  one  of  these  caps  is  fitted  the  part  F,  held  in  the 
hand  ;  and  in  the  other  is  a  square  hole,  to  be  received  upon 
the  square  termination  of  the  pivot  of  the  cylinder,  and  there 
fastened  by  means  of  a  screw. 

The  pillars,  CD,  if  made  of  wood,  must  be  completely  dried, 
by  baking  in  an  oven,  and  afterwards  varnished  :  but  they  are 
often  made  of  solid  glass  cylinders,  cemented  at  the  top  and 
bottom  into  metal  or  wooden  caps,  as  mentioned  for  the  han- 
dle, and  also  exemplified  in  the  manner  of  supporting  the  con- 
ductor ^nd  rubber  mentioned  below. 

G  is  the  rubber,  which  consists  of  a  cushion  stuffed  eveiily 
vnih  curled  hair,  a  little  concave  on  the  face,  that  it  may  apply 
itself  flat  against  the  cylinder.  The  back  or  outside  of  the  cush- 
ion is  made  of  wood,  rounded  on  all  its  edges.  The  side  next  the 
cylinder  is  covered  with  leather,  generally  red  bazil.  To  the 
lower  edge  of  the  cushion  is  glued  a  piece  of  black  silk,  of 
equal  breadth  ;  this  flap  is  brought  up  between  the  cushion  and 
the  cylinder,  and  lies  over  about  one  naif  of  the  latter.  The  silk 
generally  used  is  that  called  black  mode.  The  support  g,  of  the 
rubber,  is  a  pillar  of  glass  cemented  into  a  socket  o^cap  of  metal 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  for  the  convenience  of  afiixing  the  other 

Earts  :  at  the  bottom  it  is  fixed  in  a  sliding  piece,  to  admit  of  its 
eing  set  so  as  to  press  with  more  or  less  force  against  the  cylin- 
der. When  it  is  set  in  the  manner  required,  a  small  screw,  h, 
prevents  the  sliding-piece  from  yielding.  The  cushion  also  has 
toother  adjustment.  The  cylinder,  with  whatever  care  it  may 
be  fastened  upon  its  jfivots,  will  not  revolve  with  the  precision  of 
a  body  formed  in  a  lathe,  because,  being  only  blown  glass,  it  is 
not  true  itself;  hence  to  render  the  pressure  against  it  tolerably 
uniform,  a  spring  is  placed  within  the  cushion,  in  the  manner 
tbfiwn  by  fig.  2,  where  the  spring  x  x,  is  seen  edgeway.  This 
spring  spreads  itself  out,  when  the  pressure  is  increased  by  a 
swell  of  the  glass  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  the  pressure 
is  diminisheaby  a  hollow,  the  spring  becomes  more  inpurv- 
mted.  The  size  of  the  spring  is  equal  to  that  of  the  cushion, 
and  it  is  fastened  by  a  pin  in  the  middle  to  the  board  y,  to 
keep  it  in  its  place. 
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The  prime  conductor,  H,  is  supported  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  rubber,  but  does  not  slide  at  the  bottom.  It  consists 
of  a  tube  of  brass  or.  tin-plate,  or  any  other  conducting 
substance :  for  large  machines  it  is  often  made  of  pasteboard. 
Its  terminations  are  generally  globular,  but  the  chief  rule 
to  be  observed  in  forming  it  is  to  make  it  free  from  all  sharp 
edges  or  corners,  which  would  rapidly  throw  off  the  electric 
fluid.  Hence  even  when  holes  are  made  in  the  prime  con- 
ductor, they  should  be  well  i'>unded  at  the  edges.  The 
prime  conductor  may  either  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  or 
Darallel  with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  When  placed  in  the 
rormer  position,  the  globular  end  of  it  at  the  greatest  disf 
tance  from  the  cylinder  is  often  made  larger  than  the  other, 
because  there  the  electricity  makes  the  greatest  effort  to 
escape.  At  that  end  of  the  prime  conductor  which  is  next 
the  glass,  are  fixed  two  or  three  short,  pointed  wires,  which 
draw  off  the  electricity  rapidly  from  the  cylinder,  and  ar^ 
called  collectors. 

The  size  of  the  conductor  is  of  some  importance  at  well  as 
its  form.  The  larger  it  is,  the  denser  and  longer  the  spark 
which  may  be  drawn  from  it;  regard  must,  however,  be  paid 
to  the  size  of  the  cylinder,  otherwise  the  dissipation  from  (he 
surface  of  ilie  conductor  may  destroy  the  advantage  of  its 
size. 

A  wire  k,  with  a  globular  head,  is  often  fixed  at  the  end  of 
the  prime  conductor,  into  which  it  is  screwed,  in  order  to  be  re- 
mo  veable  at  pleasure.  From  the  knob  of  this  wire  may  be  drawn 
a  longer  spark  than  from  any  other  part  of  the  machine. 

The  rubber,  used  in  the  state  it  has  been  described,  will 
produce  only  an  insignificant  excitation  of  the  cylinder;  in 
order  therefore  to  increase  its  eflTect,  it  is  rubbed  with  a  mixture 
of  metals  called  an  amalgam.  Amalgams  are  differently,  pre- 
pared, but  the  best  are  made  of  tin  and  mercury,  or  zinc  and 
mercury.  Cavallo  directs  the  amalgam  of  tin  to  be  made  by 
mixing  two  parts  of  mercury  with  one  of  tin-foil,  adding  a 
little  powdered  chalk,  and  mixing  the  whole  until  it  becomes 
a  mass  like  paste.    For  the  amalgam  of  zinc,  heat  four  or  five 

E arts  of  mercury  higher  than  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and 
ave  in  readiness  one  part  of  melted  zinc.  Pour  the  heated 
mercury  into  a  wooden  box,  and  immediately  after  pour  the 
melted  zinc  upon  it.  Close  the  box,  and  shake  it  for  about 
half  a  minute.  After  the  amalgam  thus  made  is  cold,  mix  it 
by  trituration  with  a  small  quantity  of  grease,  such  as  tallow, 
mutton,  suet,  8cc.  a  very  small  quantity  of  finely  powdered 
whitening,  and  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  above  amalgam  of 
tin.    This  amalgam  of  zinc  is  the  best. 
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Before  the  ftmatg^m  is  applied,  the  cylinder  and  flap  should 
be  freed  from  all  kinds  of  oirt  or  dust;  a  leather  covered  with 
tallow  may  then  be  held  against  the  cylinder  while  it  is  turned. 
When  the  glass  is  entirely  ubBcored.  lay  the  greased  leather 
aside,  but  continue  to  turn  the  cylinder  till  the  flap  has  taken 
off  part  of  the  grease;  then  if  a  small  quantity  of  the  amal- 
.  spread  upon  another  piece  of  leather,  be  held  against  the 
er  side  of  the  cylinder  while  it  is  rerotved,  the  excitation 
Hit  soon  become  very  strong,  and  sparks  may  be  obtained  in 
Ibundance. 

>  Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  best 
bode  of  constructing  the  rubber,  and  the  one  described  has 
jeen  found  the  best :  the  principal  point  to  be  observed  is,  to 
bake  the  side  that  touches  the  glass  as  perfects  conductor  as 
ftifisible.  in  order  to  supply  electricity,  which  is  accomplished 
Tr  the  use  of  the  amalgam,  while  the  back  of  the  rubber  should 
e  (ine  of  the  best  non-conductors,  in  order  that  it  may  not 
ii\.e  back  again  the  electricity  excited  on  the  glass. 

The'cenient  by  which  the  cape  of  the  cylinders  are  fastened 
to  their  necks,  and  the  insulating  glass  pillars  of  the  rubber 
and  prime  conductor  to  their  soclcets,  ts  made  by  melting 
equal  t)uanlities  of  bees-wax  and  rosin  with  one-fourth  of 
their  weight  of  red  ochre. 

\V>ien  baked  wood  is  employed  for  the  insulating  supports 

(f  the  cylinder,  rubber,  and  prime  conductor,  it  must,  as 
[ready  observed,  be  varnished,  to  keep  it  from  imbibing  mois- 
ire,  which  would  conduct  the  electricity  to  the  earth.  A 
imilar  precaution  must  be  used  with  glass  pillars,  for  a  very 
tmall  quantity  of  moisture,  which  is  so  apt  to  be  condensed 
upon  tlieir  surface,  would  render  it  difficult  to  proc«ed  with  a 
course  of  experiments.  The  varnish  commonly  used  forgbss, 
is  sealing-wax,  which  is  laid  on  either  by  melting  it,  or  when 
it  is  in  a  stale  of  solution.  It  is  most  easily  laid  on  by  melting 
it,  for  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  heat  the  glass,  and 
when  it  is  wann  enough,  to  rub  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  over  it 
till  it  is  completely  covered.  When  the'sealing-wax  is  em- 
ployed in  a  state  of  solution,  it  must  be  put  into  alcohol  in 
itmall  pieces,  and  when  dissolved,  the  glass  must  be  covered 
wilU  it  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil.  Several  coals  will 
be  necMsnry.  This  melhod,  though  more  troublesome,  makes 
a  smoother  covering  than  the  other.  Cttnss  pillars,  after  hav- 
ing been  varnished,  not  only  attract  less  moisture  than  before, 
but  kre  more  easily  freed  from  it  when  acquired.  When  they 
require  wiping,  a  warm  piece  of  silk,  such  as  a  handkerchief, 
U  the  most  suitable  material  to  use. 

■■  With  respect  to  tfac  glass  of  which  the  cylinder  is  made,  tke 
36^VoL.ll.  2D 
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kind  called  white  flint,  or  English  ciystal,  generally  uBed  for 
table-glasses,  is  most  approved.  It  is  an  important  point  to 
have  it  well  annealed,  that  is,  it  should  be  kent  in  an  oven,  or 
covered  with  hot  ashes,  and  suffered  to  cool  in  the  slowest 
manner  possible.  It  is  not  very  material,  whether  the  glass  be 
thin  or  thick,  though  thin  is  perhaps  preferable,  if  it  be  but 
strong  enough  to  bear  making  the  experiments.  Some  kinds 
of  glass,  we  have  observed  above,  are  not  so  fit  for  electric  pur- 
poses as  other  kinds ;  but  a  cylinder  which  is  faulty  from  the 
nature  of  the  glass,  may  be  improved  by  lining  it  with  a  good 
electric.  A  proper  composition  for  this  porpose,  may  be 
made  of  four  parts  of  Venice  turpentine,  one  part  of  rosin, 
and  one  part  of  bees-wax.  These  ingredients  must  be 
boiled  together  for  about  two  hours,  over  a  gentle  Are, 
and  stirred  very  often :  afterwards  the  composition  must  be 
left  to  cool,  and  reserved  for  use.  To  line  a  cylinder 
with  this  mixture,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  must  be  broken 
into  small  pieces  and  put  within  the  cylinder,  which  must 
be  uniformly  heated,  by  turning  it  before  the  fire,  and 
when  the  compositioii  is  melted,  it  must  be  spread  equally 
over  all  the  interior,  so  as  to  be  about  the  thickness  of  a 
sixpence. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  revolve  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a 
multiplying  wheel ;  that  is,  the  winch  is  affixed  to  a  wheel  which 
turns,  either  by  teeth  or  by  a  band,  another  smaller  wheel  on 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  By  thii  means  the  cylinder  is  revolved 
about  four  times  for  the  winch  once;  but  these  contrivances 
are  apt  to  be  often  out  of  order,  and  to  make  a  noise  which  is 
disagreeable ;  besides,  they  add  nothing  to  the  real  power  of 
the  machine,  while  they  increase  its  complexity  and  expense. 
A  velocity  of  about  five  feet  per  second  almost  destroys  the 
excitation  of  electricity;  it  is  extent  of  surface,  rather  than 
velocity,  which  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  powerful 
machine ;  the  cylinder  of  which  may  be  turned  with  sufficient 
rapidity  by  means  of  a  winch  upon  the  same  axis.  The  pre- 
dilection for  multiplying  wheels  originated  at  a  time  when  the 
subject  had  been  but  little  examined. 

Hhe  cylinder,  conductor,  rubber,  and  pillars  of  the  electrical 
nachine  should,  when  it  is  in  use,  be  perfectly  dry,  and  to 
ensure  this  they  should  be  rather  warm  than  othei  wise.  When 
thirefcfe  it  is  to  be  employed  in  cold  or  damp  weather,  it 
should  be  set  before  a  fire  for  some  tim3,  and  every  part  well 
nibbed  with  warm  flannel  or  silk,  and  when  the  least  damp  it 
•Uftpected,  the  rubber  should  be  taken  off  and  dried  separately. 
The  ends  of  the  cylinder  may  be  covered  with  varnish  or 
>ftealing*wax,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pillars,  to  prevent  (Ke 
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eSects  of  moisture,  aa  the  ends  are  not  so  easily  rubbed  dry 
as  the  face  of  the  cylinder. 

The  machine  being  supposed  to  be  in  order,  and  a  commu- 
nication made  between  the  rubber  and  the  ground,  by  means 
of  a  chain  or  piece  of  wire  attached  to  it;  on  turning  the  cyliii- 
der  with  the  winch,  the  electric  fluid,  in  the  form  of  sparks, 
accompanied  with  a  snapping  noise,  may  be  drawn  from  the 
prime  conductor,  by  presenting  to  it  the  knuckle,  or  any  blunt 
uninsulated  conductor.  If  any  pointed  body,  such  as  a  needle, 
be  presented  to  the  conductor  while  the  cylinder  is  turned,  a 
star  or  globule  of  light  will  be  seen  at  the  point,  but  no  noise 
will  be  heard. 

When  the  communication  between  the  rubber  and  the  earth 
is  removed,  and  the  same  sort  of  communication  is,  instead  of 
it,  made  between  the  earth  and  prime  conductor;  on  presenting 
the  needle  to  the  rubber,  a  brush  or  pencil  of  light  will  be  ob- 
served at  its  point.  In  the  former  case,  that  is,  while  the  rub- 
ber communicates  with  the  earth,  the  electricity  of  the.conduc- 
tor  is  positive,  and  it  passes  off  through  the  needle  to  the 
earth :  in  the  latter  case,  the  electricity  is  negative,  for  the 
glass  has  taken  firom  the  insulated  rubber  all  its  electricity, 
which  is  conveyed  from  the  glass  to  the  earth  by  the  prime 
conductor;  therefore,  on  presenting  the  needlo,  the  rubber 
draws  through  it,  from  the  earth,  electricity  to  compensate 
what  it  has  lost.  By  this  means  may  negative  or  positive 
sparks  be  obtained  at  pleasure,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
former  arc  more  pungent  than  the  other.  Another  cylinder, 
like  the  prime  conductor,  is  often  attached  to  the  rul^ber,  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  strong  negative  sparks.  This  second 
conductor  is  therefore  called  the  negative  conductor,  while  the 
other  is  called  the  positive  conductor. 

The  Plate  Machine. 

When  glass  was  first  used  as  the  electric  of  a  machine,  the 
form  of  a  globe  was  adopted ;  but  afterwards  Uxe  cylinder,  as 
above  described,  was  found  more  convenient  and  economical, 
and  entirely  superseded  the  globe.  Dr.  Ingenhouz,  however, 
introduced  the  use  of  a  flat  cylindrical  plate*  turning  on  a 
horizontal  axis  in  the  manner  of  a  wheel,  and  the  machine  thus 
constructed  has  many  good  properties;  it  is  simple,  elegant, 
compact,  and  powerful.  A  representation  of  it  is  given  at  fig. 
3,  pL  I.  On  a  stout  board  Gil,  are  firmly  jointed  two  uprights 
LM,  which  are  united  for  the  purpose  of  greater  steadiness  by 
the  cross  piece  F.  The  plate  OP,  is  ground  truly  flat,  and 
polished  in  the  manner  lookiagrglassea  are  made,  aivla  bole  is 
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tiiade  in  its  centre,  by  which  means  it  can  be  fitted  upon  an 
axis,  the  form  of  which  is  shewn  at  fig.  4.  The  part  a  of  this 
-axis  is  thicker  than  any  other  patt  of  the  side  or  half  a  b;  ate 
tbe  axis  is  screwed;  and  this  screwed  part  is  rather  less  in  dia- 
meter than  the  psirt  a,  but,  by  tbe  depth  of  the  thread  at  least, 
it  is  more  than  the  thickness  of  the  part  c  b.  The  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate  just  fits  the  part  a,  so  that  one  side  of  it  lies 
flat  against  the  shontder  d;  another  shoulder  f,  being  tapped 
so  as  to  screw  upon  c,  will  therefore,  when  screwed  on,  make 
the  plate  as  tight  as  may  be  necessary,  because  the  screw 
reachei!  a  little  within  the  perforation  of  the  glass.  The  direc- 
tion in  which  the  plate  is  revolved,  should  be  contrary  to  that 
which  would  open  the  screw.  A  left-handed  screw  wril  there- 
fore be  the  most  convenient. 

Plate  machines  have  at  least  four  rubbers,  two  on  each  side 
of  the  glass.  These  rubbers  are  made  of  red  leather  stuffed 
with  curled  hair,  like  those  of  the  common  machine,  but  they 
are'connected  together  in  pairs,  and  made  to  press  against  the 
glass  by  screws,  one  of  which  is  shewn  at  A,  fig.  3.  To  these 
rubbers  are  attached  4aps  of  black  oiled  silk,  kk,  on  one  side 
of  the  glass.  The  prime  conductor  is  supported  on  a  glass 
pillar,  and  has  a  semi-circular  arm  at  the  end  next  the  plate, 
terminated  by  two  spheres,  on  the  side  of  which  next  the 
glass,  are  points  to  collect  the  electric  fluid. 

From  the  great  surface  exposed  by  a  plate,  these  machines 
are  susceptible  of  a  strong  excitation,  and  they  have  of  late 
been  preferred  by  lectujrers  in  general;  they  would  probably 
be  still  more  common,  were  it  not  for  the  great  expense  of 
ground  glass,  when  of  large  diameter. 

The  insulation  of  the  rubbers,  and  consequently  the  obtaining 
of  negative  electricity,  is  not  so  easily  performed  by  the  plate 
machine  as  the  cylinder  one:  the  means  yet  adoptecf  to  accom- 
plish this  have  in  general  been  rather  complex.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  done  by  making  the  rubbers  in  the  form  shewn  at  fig.  5, 
the  part  x  being  glass,  and  cemented  by  a  cap  at  the  top  and 
bottom  to  the  rubber  and  the  frame ;  chains  or  wires  mast  be 
used  when  the  rubbers  are  intei^ded  to  communicate  with  the 
earth  for  the  supply  of  positive  electricity. 

The  most  powerful  electrical  machine  ever  made  was  6f  this 
description.  It  was  constructed  by  Cuthbertson,  a  celebtated 
philosophical  instrument-maker  in  London,  for  Teyltr's  mn- 
•eum,  at  Haarlem.  It  consisted  of  two  circular  plates  of 
glass,  each  65  inches  in  diameter,  and  made  to  turn  upon  the 
same  horizontal  axis,  at  the  distance  of  7)  inches  frbm  oAe 
another.  These  plates  were  excited  by  eight  rubbers,  each 
164  inches  long.    Both  sides  of  the  plates  were  covered  witl 
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siDOHS  subelauce,  to  the  distance  of  16|  inches  from  the' 

centre,  not  only  to  render  the  plates  stronger,  but  liVewise  to 

prevent  any  of  the  electricity  from  being  carried  off  by  the 

axis.     'Hie  prime  conductor  consisted  of  several  pieces,  and 

was  supported  by  three  glass  pillars  57  inches  in  length.     The 

ptalK  were  made  of  French  glass,  as  this  is  found  to  produce 

the  greatest  (juatitity  of  electricity  next  to  English  flint,  which 

could  not  be  procured  of  sufficient  size.     The  conductor  was 

divided  into  two  branches,  which  entered  between  the  plates, 

end  collected  the  electric  fluid  by  means  of  points  front  their 

inner  Mirfacefi  only.     The  force  of  two  men  was  required  to 

L  work  thij  machine;  but  when  it  was  to  be  kept  in  action  for 

f  iny  length  of  tirae.  four  were  necessary.    By  100  turns  of  this 

^achine.  Dr.  Van  Muram  charged  226  jars,  each  containing 

pna  foot  of  coated  surface. 

The  Lei/deu  Phial,  or  Electric  Jar. 

Electricity,  derived  from  the  conductor  of  a  machine,  is 
iccumulalea,  and  for  a  time  preserved,  ■fey  means  of  electrics 
Ivoatecl  with  condurtiiijj  eubslnnces.  Glass  is  thfi  electric  most 
DBunlly  employed,  ftnd  the  form  generally  .sfilccted  is  that  of  a 
bottle  or  jar.  "Leyden  phial,"  and  "electric  jar,"  «re  syno- 
nymous terms.  This  part  of  the  electrical  anparatus  is  repie- 
-jftnted  by  fig.  6.  pi.  I.  The  j.ir  is  coaled  with  lift-foil,  both 
bvithin  nnd  without,  to  the  height  a  li;  the  tin-foil  is  held  upfln 
nfae  glacii  by  gum-watcr,  flour-paste,  or  any  other  slight  cement 
BVhich  is  not  very  combustible;  varnish,  if  u^ed,  might  be  set 
^BD  fire  in  using  Uie  jur.  From  the  hei;;ht  a  i  to  the  mouth  of 
H^e  j»r,  both  within  und  without,  the  glass  is  left  uncoated.  in 
^Brder  that  no  communication  of  the  electric  fluid  may  occur 
HHthout  an  intentional  application  for  that  purpose.  The  mouth 
^vf  the  jar  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  wood,  wnich  is  baked  and 
W|kmi>hed,  consequently  a  non-conductor  like  the  glass  itself. 
^n  tfais  wooden  cover  in  inserted  a  wire  with  a  knob  at  the  top ; 
Ivie  wire  descends,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  inside  coating  of 
Hie  jar,  either  directly,  or  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of  chain, 
nttached  to  its  lower  end ;  the  chain  is  not  so  apt  to  scrape  off 
Bbe  coatinsns  the  wire  itself  would  be,  ir.  wide-mouthed  jan, 
nc  tituae  wiihout  a  neck,  a  large  cork  is  fixed  at  some  distance 
Utoni  fbe  bottom,  through  which  the  single  wire  from  the  knob 
^tousta,  nnd  terminates  in  several  blanches  that  touch  the  in- 
|Kde  coating  in  different  parts. 

^B  To  cha^e  the  electric  jar.  the  knob  k  of  the  wire  is  hrld  fo 
Hks  prime  conductor  of  the  machine,  while  the  outside  nf  the 
Hb'  eommijnicate<i  with  the  earth,  by  means  of  the  table  oD 
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which  it  rests,  or  the  hand  in  which  it  is  held.  When  the  ma- 
chine is  in  order,  a  few  revolutions  of  the  winch  charges  the 
jar»  and  renders  it  capable  of  exhibiting  its  surprising  proper- 
ties. The  jar  is  said  to  be  positively  electrifiea,  when  the  in- 
side receives  the  electric  fluid,  and  the  outside  is  connected 
with  the  earth  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  outside  receives  the 
charge,  which  is  done  by  insulating  it  while  the  inside  com- 
municates with  the  earth,  the  j^r  is  said  to  be  negatively  elec- 
trified. In  either  state,  if  a  communication  be  made  between 
the  two  coatings,  by  any  conducting  substance,  the  equilibrium 
is  immediately  restored  with  a  flash.  A  jar  cannot  be  charged 
plus,  unless  there  be  a  communication  between  its  outside  coat- 
\uz  and  the  earth,  except  in  a  moist  atmosphere ;  nor  minus, 
umess  its  inside  coating  communicates  with  the  earth. 

In  selecting  jars  for  electrical  purposes,  care\should  be  taken 
to  have  the  glass  equally  thick  in  every  part.  When  a  jar  is 
in  this  respect  much  defective,  if  strongly  charged,  it  will 
break  in  the  thinnest  part.  The  thinner  the  jar,  the  more 
easy  it  is  to  charge  it;  thin  jars  are  therefore  proper  forma 
chines  of  inconsiderable  power,  but  the  total  cnarge  they  will 
receive  is  not  equal  to  that  of  a  strong  jar. 

If  the  jars  employed  be  sufficiently  wide  at  the  mouth  to 
admit  of  the  hand,  they  may  be  coated  with  tin-foil  within 
almost  as  easily  as  on  tfieir  exterior;  but  when  they  have  but 
a  narrow  opening,  brass  or  other  metallic  filings,  may  be  mixed 
up  with  gum-water,  then  poured  in,  and  the  jars  turned  till  the 
mixture  touches  every  part  required. — The  amalgam  used  foi 
silvering  ^lass  globes,  (a  recipe  for  which  is  ^ivcn  in  another 
part  of  this  work,)  also  aflbrds  a  ready  method  of  coating  nar 
row-necked  jars. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  coating  of  a  jar  should  not  extend  very 
near  the  top  on  either  side,  otherwise  it  will  discharge  itself 
A  distance  of  two  or  three  inches  should  always  be  allowed. 

If  a  slip  of  writing-paper,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  broad, 
be  pasted  round  an  electrical  jar,  so  that  its  bottom  edge  shall 
just  be  in  contact  with  the  upper  edge  or  top  of  the  outside 
coating,  the  air  will  have  less  power  to  draw  off  its  charge 
than  before. 

The  Electric  Battery. 

The  electric  battery  is  formed  by  combining  a  number  of 
jars  in  the  manner  shewn  by  fig.  7,  pi.  I.  A  wooden  box  of  a 
size  adaptecl  to  the  number  of  jars  it  is  to  contain,  and  not 
quite  so  deep  as  the  jars  are  high,  is  divided  into  compartments, 
each  of  which  will  just  receive  one  jar.  By  this  means  the 
jars  are  prirvented  from  being  jammed  against  each  other.    Tlie 
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vertical  wires  which  proceed  from  each  row  of  these  jars  are 
screwed  or  otherwise  fastened  to  a  horizontal  wire,  WX,  which 
is  knobbed  at  its  extremities.  These  horizontal  wires  connect 
all  the  jars  of  the  same  row,  and  the  rows  are  connected  by 
shorter  wires,  as  QRS,  wTiich  proceed  from  them.  The  short 
wires  QRS,  are  moveable  upon  their  respective  horizontal 
wires,  which  pass  through  a  ring  in  one  of  their  extremities, 
and  therefoie,  by  placing  them  in  contact  with  the  horizontal 
wires,  or  drawing  them  back,  either  the  whole  or  any  number 
of  the  rows  of  jars  in  a  battery  may  be  employed  at  once. 

When  a  battery  is  always  intended  to  be  used  entire,  the 
best  construction  is,  to  have  a  ball  at  the  top  of  every  vertical 
wire  as  in  a  single  jar,  and  to  let  the  horizontal  wires  pass 
through  these  balls  both  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
battery,  so  that  they  will  form  squares,  at  the  corners  of  which 
are  the  balls.  By  this  arrangement,  the  passage  of  the  electric 
fluid  is  less  interrupted  than  in  the  former.  The  vertical  wires 
may  either  be  supported  by  corks  fixed  within  the  jar,  or  by  a 
wooden  cover. 

To  render  more  complete  the  communication  of  the  outside 
coatings  of  the  jars  with  the  earth,  the  compartments  of  the 
box  are  entirely  lined  with  tin-foil ;  and  on  one  side  of  the  box 
is  a  hole,  through  which  passes  a  metallic  hook,  F,  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  lining  of  the  box,  and  consequently  with  the 
outside  coatings  of  the  jars.  With  this  hook  may  be  connected 
a  wire  communicating  with  the  earth,  also  any  substances 
through  which  the  charge  of  the  battery  is  desired  to  pass. — 
A  handle,  K,  is  fixed  ou  each  side  of  the  wooden  box,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveniently  moving  the  battery. 

In  electrical  experiments  it  is  a  general  rule  to  avoid  mois- 
ture, yet  by  blowing  into  jars  from  the  mouth,  which  is  best 
done  through  a  tube,  they  are- not  less  liable  to  break  than 
before,  but  they  will  bear  a  charge  one-third  stronger  than 
they  would  otherwise  admit. 

A  powerful  battery  may  be  formed  of  common  green  glass 
bottles,  such  as  are  used  for  wine,  porter,  8lc.  They  must  be 
coated  and  furnished  with  a  wire  in  the  same  manner  as  ordi- 
nary jars. 

When  any  difference  is  known  to  exist  in  the  strength  of  f  he 
jars  employed  to  form  a  battery,  the  weakest  jars  should  be 
placed  on  the  side  furthest  from  that  where  the  discharge  is 
made.  By  observing  this  rule,  Brookes  found  that  he  could 
use  cracked  jars,  after  having  repaired  th^m  with  the  following 
composition:  Take  of  Spanish  white  eight  ounces;  heat  it 
very  h^t  in  an  iron  ladle,  to  evaporate  all  the  moisture;  Hnd 
when  cool,  sift  it  through  a  lawn  sieve;  udd  three  ounces  of 
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Eitcb,  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  rosin,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
ees-wax;  combine  these  ingredients  over  a  gentle  fire,  stirring 
them  frequently  for  nearly  an  hour;  then  take  the  composition 
off  the  fire,  and  continue  the  stirring  till  it  is  cold. 

Plates  or  squares  of  glass,  coated  on  both  sides  with  tin* 
foil,  to  within  about  half  an  inch  of  the  edge,  will  form  a  good 
battery,  but  they  do  not  retain  the  charge  so  long  as  jars. 

The  power  of  a  battery  is  estimated  according  to  the  number 
of  square  feet  which  it  contains  of  coated  surface. 

When  a  battery  is  not  found  to  take  a  charge  in  the  manner 
expected,  it  may  be  suspected  that  one  or  more  of  the  jars  is 
cracked,  in  which  case  no  charge  can  be  given  until  the  acci- 
dent is  repaired.  No  method  has  yet  been  discovered  which 
so  effectually  prevents  jars  from  being  struck  through  by  the 
electric  discharge,  as  that  discovered  by  Brookes,  whose  i-ecipe 
for  mending  jars  has  just  been  given*  His  plan  consists  in 
placing  writing-paper  between  the  tin-foil  coating  and  the  jar. 
The  tin-foil  is  first  pasted  on  the  paper,  and  then  the  hitter 
upon  the  glass.  After  adopting  this  expedient,  he  never  had 
a  jar  struck  through,  although  some  that  he  employed  were  so 
large  as  to  contain  three  gallons  each.  On  the  contrary,  he 
found  that  jars  coated  with  brass  filings,  mixed  up  with  a  ce- 
ment composed  of  pitch,  rosin,  and  wax,  were  struck  through 
with  a  very  low  charge.  Paper,  which  answered  so  well,  is 
neither  a  good  insulator  nor  conductor:  the  cement  which  pro- 
duced so  many  disasters  is  composed  of  electrics ;  these  facts 
point  to  the  probable  effects  of  other  substances  applied  to 
this  purpose. 

In  discharging  electrical  jars  or  batteries,  the  electric  fluid 
,  passes  in  the  greatest  quantity  through  the  best  conductors, and 
by  the  shortest  course.  Thus,  if  a  chain  and  a  wire,  commuui- 
cating  with  the  outward  coating,  be  presented  to  the  knob  of  a 
jar,  the  greater  part  of  the  charge  will  pass  by  the  wire,  because 
the  chain  is  the  worse  conductor,  from  the  want  of  perfect  con- 
tinuity in  the  links.  When  the  discharge  is  made  by  the  chain 
only,  sparks  are  seen  at  every  link,  which  would  not  happen  if 
they  were  in  contact :  and  as  it  requires  con!>iderable  force  in 
stretching  the  chain,  before  the  sparks  cease  to  be  seen,  a 

Eroof  is  tlius  obtained  that  a  strong  power  of  repulsion  is  to 
e  overcome,  before  the  contact  of  bodies  ensues. 


The  Discharging  Rod. 

The  common  discharging  rod,  which  is  represented  at  fig*  8t 
pi.  I,  consists  of  a  glass  handle,  M,  cemented  into  a  brass 
socket,  N.  Two  wires,  PP,  slightly  incurvated  towards  each 
other,  are  jointed  into  the  brass  socket  N,  by  which  means 
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their  extremities  may  be  brought  together,  or  separated  as  far 
as  required.  The  wires  are  pointed  at  the  extremities,  but 
being  screwed  also  at  a  little  distance  from  the  point,  each  of 
them  admits  of  a  small  sphere  or  knob  being  screwed  upon  it. 

To  discharge  a  jar  with  this  rod,  the  wires  are  opened  till 
their  extremities  will  reach  from  the  knob  of  the  jar  to  its  out- 
side coating,  and  the  discharge  immediately  follows  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  communication  between  these  two  parts ;  a 
battery  is  discharged  in  the  same  manner,  by  touching,  with 
one  limb  of  the  instrument,  the  hook,  or  the  wire  attached  to 
the  hook,  in  contact  with  the  outside  coatings,  and  with  the 
other  limb  touching  one  of  the  wires  communicating  with  the 
inside  coatinsrg. 

Ill  making  the  discharge,  the  electricity  only  passes  through 
the  metallic  part  of  the  instrument,  and  therefore  the  person 
who  holds  by  the  glass  handle,  receives  no  shock.  Some 
|)Hi  t  of  it,  however,  might  reach  him,  if  the*  surface  of  the  glass 
iinppened  to  be  damp. 

When  the  discharge  h  used  with  knobs  at  its  extremities, 
the  discharge  is  made  with  a  flash  and  a  report,  but  when 
points  are  used,  the  discharge  is  silent,  and  invisible  also,  ex- 
cept in  the  dark. 

Hethlfy's  Universal  Discharger, 

This  is  a  very  convenient  instrument,  and  is  used  in  a  great 
number  of  experiments,  to  make  the  electric  discharge  through 
or  upon  particular  substances.  The  base  of  the  instrument,  AB, 
fig.  9,  pi.  I,  is  a  flat  board,  generalW  made  about  fifteen  inches 
long,  four  broad,  and  one  thick.  CD  are  two  glass  pillars,  ce- 
mented into  brass  sockets  which  are  screwed  to  the  Doard  AB. 
These  pillars  are  also  furnished  with  brass  caps  at  their  tops, 
and  through  short  tubes,  bh,  connected  with  them,  pass  the 
wires  FO.     Within  each  of  the  tubes  6  A,  is  a  spring,  which 

K»tsing  upon  the  wire,  keeps  it  at  all  times  from  being  loose, 
ese  wires  have  throe  motions,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  them 
in  any  situation  :  the  first  motion  is  backward  and  forward, 
through  the  tubes  b  A,  and  consequently  in  the  same  direction 
with  tnese  tubes  ;  the  second  is  a  vertical  motion,  by  means  of 
a  joint  tt  e  c:  the  third  a  horizontal  motion,  produced  by  the 
lower  part  of  tjie  Joints  c  c  being  cylindrical,  and  turning  in 
Mckels.  Each  oi  the  wires  is  uimished  with  an  open  ring  at 
«De  end,  and  at  the  other  has  a  brasa  knob ;  bat  tho  knob  only 
•lipa  upon  the  extremity  of  the  wire,  which  is  pointed,  and 
enters  a  socket  containing  a  spring ;  it  is  therefore  put  on  or 
TSnoved  in  a  moment.  K  is  a  strong  circular  piece  of  wood, 
36.— Vol.  II.  2E 
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about  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  upper  surface  of  which 
is  inlaid  with  a  slip  of  ivory.  The  pillar  I  is  hollow,  and  ihi4 
hollow  receives  a  stout  cylindrical  stem  from  the  underside  of 
the  tablet  K,  which  may  therefore  be  fixed  at  difierent  heights 
by  means  of  a  small  screw  m. 

To  this  instrument  belongs  the  small  press, represented  at  fig. 
10,  which  consists  of  a  tablet  and  stem  that  can  at  any  time  be 
substituted  in  the  socket  I,  fig.  9,  for  the  tablet  K ;  on  the  top 
of  it  are  placed  two  oblong  pieces  of  board,  which  are  pressed 
together  by  means  of  two  small  screws,  a  a*  Between  these 
boards  may  be  placed  any  substance  which  requires  pressure 
while  the  electric  shock  is  sent  through  it. 

Electrometers. 

Instruments  for  ascertaining  the  degree  in  which  any  body 
is  electrified,  or  the  presence  or  kind  of  electricity,  are  called 
electroineters. 

Dr.  Priestley  recommends,  as  one  of  the  simplest  electrome- 
ters, a  single  fibre  of  silk  as  it  comes  from  the  worm,  which 
being  extremely  light  and  flexible,  very  readily  discovers  the 
electric  properties  of  any  bod]r,  by  being  first  attracted  and 
then  repelled  by  it ;  and  as  this  substance,  at  the  same  time, 
has  a  power  of  retaining  its  electricity  very  strongly,  we  have 
thus  an  opportunity  of  determining  whether  the  body,  f|*oni 
which  it  receivod  the  electricity,  was  positive  or  negative. 

Next  to  the  use  of  a  single  fibre,  to  detect  electricity,  Can- 
ton's electrometer  is  the  most  simple.  To  form  this  instrument, 
a  thread  of  linen,  r  st^  fig.  1 1,  pi.  I,  is  fastened  to  a  thread  of 
silk,  s  v.  1*0  each  extremity  ot  the  linen  thread  is  fastened  a 
small  cork  or  pith  ball.  Taking  hold  of  the  silken  thread, 
present  these  balls  to  any  body  of  which  it  is  required  to  know 
whether  it  is  in  an  electrical  state  or  not,  and  if  it  have  any 
electricity  to  communicate,  after  the  balls* have  been  withr 
drawn,  they  will  repel  each  other,  and  not  collapse  for  a  con- 
siderable time  afterwards.  The  further  they  repel  each  other, 
the  stronger  is  the  electricity  they  have  received. 

Cavallo,  to  avoid  the  obstruction  of  the  wind  upon  Canton'a 
jelectrometer,  contrived  to  enclose  the  cork  balls  in  a  bottle, 
And  by  this  means  formed  a  much  more  elegant  and  complete 
instrument,  of  which  the  following  is  nearly  his  description  * 
.CDMN,  fig.  12,  is  an  open  glass  vessel,  narrower  at  tne  lop 
than  at  the  bottom,  and  cemented  into  the  wooden  piece  AB, 
by  which  part  the  instrument  is  held  when  it  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  atmosphere,  or  it  may  be  set  down  upon  it  on  a  table  for 
other  experiments.  This  wooden  piece  also  serves  to  screw 
.the  instrument  into  its  wooden  case  O.    The  upper  part  of 
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DMy,  is  tapering  like  the  neck  of  a  phial,  and  a  short  glut. 
Inhe  i«.  cemented  inlo  it,  lo  as  to  project  a  little  above  and  a 
little  ivilhin  the  neck  of  the  former.  Then  the  upper  part  at  i 
ihe  inalrumeul,  from  CD  to  L,  is  covered  with  eenling-wnx,  in  , 
the  luanner  described  for  covering  the  pillars  of  the  electrical:, 
machine.  The  inner  part  O,  of  the  small  glass  tube,  la  alfio>. 
cffered  with  sealing-wax.  Into  this  tube  a  brass  wire  is  ce-i 
tuenied,  the  lower  part  H  of  which  is  flattened,  and  is  perfo-. 
rated  with  two  holes :  the  upper  part  L  is  formed  into  a  screw, , 
into  which  the  biute  cdp  EP  is  screwed.  Tlie  office  of  this  cap  i 
is  to  defend  the  "upper  part  of  the  instrument  from  the  rain. 
The  corks,  P,  of  this  electrometer,  which  are  generally  globular, 
or  in  gome  form  approaching  to  that,  are  aa  small  as  cati'> 
be  made,  and  are  euspended  oy  exceedingly  fine  silver  wires,{ 
the  upper  parts  of  which  ar-i  formed  into  rings,  which  pass 
ihrouah  the  hides  at  H,  and  are  thereby  so  loosely  Buenended; i 
that  tliey  arc  caused  lo  diverge  when  the  brass  cap  E  is  ex-i 
posed  to  It  very  slightly  electrified  atmosphere.  IM  and  KN-. 
are  two  narrow  slips  of  tin-foil  stuck  to  the  inside  of  the  glasB,!. 
and  communicating  with  the  wooden  bottom  AB.  The  silver' 
wires  must  be  long  enough  to  allow  the  cork  balls  to  tourh  the. 
tin-foi),  in  order  tnat  the  ^lectiicity  they  have  received  may  be . 
commnnicated  to  the  eaith.  as  its  nccumulation  would  disturb 
Ihe  free  motion  of  the  corlts.  This  initrutoent  will  shew  iiigna : 
of  electricity,  when  the  cap  is  rubbed  or  struck  with  a  silk, 
hnndkerchief  J  yet  its  delicacy  has  been  further  increased  by, 
Reiinet,  who,  for  the  silver  wires  and  cork  balls,  substituted^ 
hlrips  ofleaf-gold,  made  four-fold  ;  with  this  alteration,  how  . 
<  ^er,  the  instrument  is  less  portable  than  before.  Civiilto  uU- 
'  I  ve>,  that  fine  threads,  stitfened  with  glue,  and  used  without, 
.ivbatl*,will  be  found  nearlyasseiisibleastheslipsofleaf-gold^ 
I^i>:-r1rometers  of  this  description  are  adapted  to  shew  the  pre-' 
aencc  and  kind  of  electricity  lather  than  its  degree.  The  balls, 
x*ill  diverge,  whether  the  electricity  they  receive  be  positive  or 
nectativ^;  but  if  the  electricity  be  positive,  they  will  collapse,  or- 
al leaftt  approach  noar  each  other,  when  thj  cap  is  touched, 
with  on  excited  stick  of  sealing-wax,  the  electricity  of  which, 
i*  negative  ;  but  if  they  separate  further  on  the  approach  of  i 
.1...  „- ...  (|,g  baiig  are  negatively  electrified.  If  excited  glaH 
■  •i  its  electricity  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  wax,  an  op- 
><-1iiiion  muKt  be  drawn  from  its  effect.  To  try  tba> 
cl>  s  of  the  air,  fogs,  or  clouds,  with  tliia  instrument.  Hi 

y  necessary  for  the  observer  to  take  it  out  of  it^  case,  and  i 
I  it  Dp  n  littU  above  its  head,  by  the  wooden  bottom.  .  , 

re  suggested  an  improvement  of  Cavallo's  electrom^ 
1  which  the  fine  wirea  by  which  the  balls  were  suspended 
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were  not  so  long  as  to  reach  the  tin-foil  pasted  on  the  nmide  » 
of  the  glass ;  beoause  the  electricity,  when  strongs  would  caust 
them  to  touch  the  tin-foil  twice  consecutively,  and  thus  de-  . 
prive  them  in  a  moment  of  their  electricity.    To  prevent  this  - 
defect,  and  yet  leave  them  a  sufficient  degree  of  motion,  he  * 
used  larger  glasses  than  are  generally  appli^  to  Cavallo*s  elec- 
trometer; and  found  two  or  three  inches  diameter  to  be  a  pro- 
per size.     But  as  it  is  necessary  to  carry  off  the  electricity 
which  may  be  communicated  to  the  inside  of  the  glass,  and 
thus  be  confounded  with  that  which  belongs  to  those  sub- 
stances that  are  under  examination,  four  pieces  of  tin-foil 
should  bo  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  glass ;  the  balls  should 
not  be  more  than  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  susr 
pended  by  stiver  wire,  moving  freely  in  holes  nicely  rounded. 

The  degree  of  electricity  is  measured  by  the  quadrant  elec- 
trometer, which  is  a  much  more  common  instrument  than  the 
last  mentioned,  almost  every  electrical  machine  being  furnished  - 
with  one.  QR,  fig.  13,  is  a  rod  of  box-wood,  terminating  witk 
a  knob  at  the  top,  and  with  a  slender  pin  like  a  pivot  at  the 
bottom,  by  which  means  it  can  readily  be  placed  upon  the  small 
stand  T,  or  in  a  hole  upon  the  prime  conductor  of  the  clectri 
cal  machine,  or  to  tho  brass  knob  of  a  jar.  W  is  a  semi-circlo 
of  ivory,  a  quadrant  of  which  is  graduated  ;  it  is  attached  to 
the  rod  QR,  and  at  its  centre  is  fixed  a  piece  of  brass,  from 
which  projects  a  small  pin  or  axis.  From  tnis  axis  is  suspended 
a  very  slender  and  light  piece  of  box-wood  y,  with  a  cork  or 
pith  ball  at  its  lower  extremity.  When  this  instrument  is  not 
electrified,  the  rod  or  index  y  hangs  parallel  to  the  pillar  QR^ 
but  the  moment  it  is  electrified,  the  index  y  i»  repelled  hyr  the 

«illar,  and  begins  to  move  over  Uie  face  of  tne  ivory  semi-circle 
f,  and  the  number  of  degrees  or  extent  of  the  arc  intercepted 
between  the  commenceiiient  and  termination  of  its  range,  shews 
the  intensity  of  the  charge  to  which  it  is  exposed.  This  in- 
strument is  made  as  free  from  corners  or  sharp  edges  as  pos- 
sible :  the  pillar  and  index  are  round  and  smooth,  and  the  ed^et 
of  the  semi-circle  well  rounded ;  and  as  it  is  composed  of  in^ 
perfect  conductors,  it  is  not  apt  to  dissipate  the  electricity  of 
the  jar  or  prime  conductor  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  but  if,  upon 
trial  in  the  dark,  it  is  found  to  collect  the  electric  matter,  it 
mty  be  suspected  to  be  damp,  and  should  be  brought  withia 
the  wmrmth  of  a  fire.  The  semi-circle  cannot  be  too  dry,  bnt 
the  pitlar  may  be  rendered  so  dry  as  not  to  receive  the  eleotriii 
fluia  readily  enoagh  to  have  a  proper  influence  on  the  in^MC  ; 
this  defect,  however,  may  be  remedied  by  damping  it  Tbm 
index  of  the  electrometer  sftver  rises  higher  than  90  degiees, 
became  the  repulsion  of  the  strai,  when  it  is  at  90  degvees«  !• 
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attal  on  both  aides  of  it ;  in  chafging  A  Icirge  battery,  it  Will 
dom  rise  so  high  as  90  degrees  ;  end  wb<n  it  rises  abote 
.  80,  the  charge  may  be  considered  strcng. 

InfultLtit^  Stool. 

The  insulating  stool,  represented  at  fig.  1,  pL  II,  is  merely  a 
mahogany  board  with  glass  feet),  which  are  Tarnished  like  oth^r 
insulating  supports  that  are  made  of  glasai.  B}  standing  upon 
this  stool,  the  hum^n  body  may  be  insulated  ;  and  when,  fbr 
iDedical  purposes,  it  is  necessary  for  a  person  to  be  insalated 
for  a  considerable  time*  it  shomld  be  large  enovgh  to  admit  ti 
B  chair  to  be  set  upon  it.  The  usaal  fault  of  insulating  stools 
iSfthat  the  feet  are  imperfectly  fastened,  and  apt  to  come  otit. 
This  may  be  prevented,  if  the  feet  be  first  cemented  into  brass 
Sockets  of  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  these  sockets 
screwed  to  the  wood ;  but  if  the  irlassfeetbe  let  into  the 
wood,  they  will  either  not  have  sockets  sufficiently  deep,  or 
Ihey  will  be  thick  and  clumsy. 

ELRCTRICiHL  ExPEaiUBNTS. 

2b  sHew  the  Course  of  the  Electric  Fluid* 

1.  Charge  the  jar,  fig.  2,  pK  II,  by  holding  its  knob  to  the 
prime  conductor  during  a  few  turns-  of  the  machine  ;  set  the  jar 
vpoQ  a  table,  and  present  one  of  the  pointed  extremities  of  roe 
discharging  rod,  M,  fig.  8,  pi.  I,  about  the  distance  of  an  inoh 
from  the  knob,  while  the  other  pointed  extremity  is  presented 
at  an  ec|ual  distance  from  the  oatside  coating  of  the  jar.  The 
silent  discharge  of  theiar  will  immediately  commence,  and  the 
inside  being  electrified  positively,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
]poiDt  e  of  the  discharging  rod  is  illuminated  with  a  star,  and 
the  pointy*  with  a  brusa  or  pencil ;  because  the  electric  fluid, 
phasing  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the  jar,  enters  the 
point  e  and  issues  at  th<  pointy.  But  if  the  iar  is  electrified 
Mgativcly  on  the  inside,  aa  it  is  in  that  case  always  positive  or 
in  the  opposite  state  on  the  outside,  the  pencil  of  rays  will  ap* 
pear  upon  the  point  <  and  the  star  upon  the  point/*:  for  the 
^eleetric  fluid  will  then  have  to  pass  in  an  opf  osite  direction. 

It  roust  be  observed,  that  tnia  nnd  all  other  experiments  in 
wHkh  the  electric  light  is  to  be  seen  with  advantage,  should 
be  performed  in  the  dark. 

IJ*  The  prime  conductor  invented  by  Henley,  and  called 

'  Hmltjfi  btminoua  eondmcior^  is  well  adapted  to  shew  the  course 

.of  the  electric  fluid*    The  middle  part,  EP,  fi^.  3«  pK  11, 

tof  this  conductor,  is  a  glass  tube  about  eighteen  inebes  lonr, 

tltfee  or  fomr  incheft  in  diameter^    To  both  ende  of  tluis 
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tube  the  Drass  caps  FD,  BE,  are  cemented  air*tight ;  one  of 
them  hat  a  point  C,  by  which  it  teceives  the  electric  fltiid, 
when  set  near  the  excited  cylinder  or  plate  of  the  machine,  and 
the  other  has  a  knobbed  wire  G,  from  which  a  strong  spark 
may  be  drawn ;  and  from  each  of  the  caps  FD,  BE,  proceeds 
a  knobbed  wire  within  the  glass  tube.  The  brass  cap  FD,  or 
BE,  is  composed  of  two  parts,  that  is,  a  tube  F,  cemented  to 

.  the  glass  tube,  with  a  ball  D,  which  is  screwed  upon  the  tube 
F,  and  at  the  end  6  is  a  stop-cock,  which  is  closed  after  the 
conductor  has  been  exhausted  of  air  by  the  air-pump,  and  the 
ball  G  fitted  upon  its  extremity.  The  supporters  of  this  in- 
Btrument  are  two  glass  pillars  fastened  in  the  bottom  board  H, 
like  the  supporters  of  an  ordinary  prime  conductor.     When 

.  the  glass  tube  of  this  conductor  is  exhausted  of  air,  and  the 
brass  ball  is  screwed  on  as  represented  in  the  figure,  then  it 
is  fit  for  use,  and  may  serve  for  a  prime  conductor  to  an  elec- 
trical machine.  If  the  point  C  of  this  conductor  is  set  near 
the  excited  cylii^der  of  a  machine,  it  will  appear  illuminated 
with  a  star;  and  at  the  same  time  the  glass  tube  will  appear 
to  be  wholly  illuminated  with  a  feeble  light,  for  the  electric 
fluid  becomes  greatly  diffused  in  vacuo;  but  from  the  knob- 
bed wire  that  proceeds  within  the  glass  from  the  piece  FD, 
will  issue  a  pencil  of  light,  and  the  opposite  knob  will  appear 
illuminated  with  a  star,  which^  as  well  as  the  pencil  of  rays, 
is  very  distinctly  discernible  among  the  other  light,  that  oc- 
cupiies  the  greatest  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  tube.  If  the  point 
C,  instead  of  being  presented  to  the  cylinder,  be  connected 
with  the  rubber  of  the  machine,  the  appearance  of  light 
withiu  the  tube  will  be  reversed ;  the  knob  which  communi- 
cates with  the  cap  FD  appearing  illuminated  with  a  star,  anxl 
the  opposite  knob  with  a  pencil  of  rays ;  because  in  this  ca^e 
the  direction  of  the  electric  fluid  is  just  the  contraiy  of  whit 
it  was  before  ;  it  then  going  from  D  to  B,  and  now  comii|; 
from  B  to  D.  If  the  wires  within  the  tube  EF,  instead  4( 
being  furnished  with  knobs,  be  pointed,  the  light  is  still  seea, 

.  but  not  so  vividly. 

3.  The  conducting  glass  tube  is  an  experiment  on  the  »u|e 
piinciple  as  the  foregoing.  To  form  it,  take  a  glass  tdbe, 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  long ;  fix  to  one  of 
its  ends  a  brass  cap,  and  to  the  other  a  stop-cock  or  a  valir« ; 
and  exhaust  the  tube  by  means  of  an  air-pump.  If  this  jtaVjS 
be  held  by  one  end,  and  its  other  end  be  brought  near  the 

•  electrified  prime  conductor,  it  will  appear  to  be  full  of  li^lit 

.whenever  a  spark  is  taken  by  it  from  thie  prime  conductbr;or 
from  a  charged  jar.    This  experiment  may  also  be madis'wlth 

.  tJle  receiireriof  an  air-pump  :  take,  for  instance,  a  tail  ttcifkfm. 
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dean  and  dry ;  and  through  a  hole  at  its  top  insert  a  wire*  which 
must  be  cemented  air*tient.  The  end  of  the  wire  within  the 
tube  must  be  pointed,  put  not  very  sharp,  and  the  other  end 
must  be  furnished  with  a  knob.  Put  this  receiver  upon  the 
plate  of  the  air-pump,  and  exhaust  it.  If  now  the  knob  of  the 
wire  at  the  top  of  the  receiver  be  touched  with  the  prime  con- 
ductor, every  spark  will  pass  through  the  receiver  in  a  dense  and 
larjce  body  of  light,  from  the  wire  to  the  plate  of  the  air-pump^ 
-—The  communication  between  the  receiver  aod  the  prime  con- 
ductor may  be  made  by  means  of  the  discharging  rod,  in  this 
case,  as  well  as  in  others  where  it  would  be  inconvenient  to 
lift  the  vessel  through  which  the  discharge  is  to  be  sent. 

I'he  artificial  Aurora  Borealis. 

m 

Take  a  phial  in  shape  and  size  like  a  Florence  flask,  with  a 
stop-cock  adapted  to  it.  Close  the  stop*cock  after  exhausting 
the  phial  of  air,  and  rub  the  glass  in  tne  usual  manner  for  ex*- 
citing  electrics,  when  it  will  immediately  appear  luminous 
within,  with  a  flashing  light,  that  forms  a  striking  miniature 
resemblance  of  the  aurora  borealis  or  northern  lights.  Instead 
of  the  glass  phial  to  produce  this  effect,  may  be  used  a  glass 
tube,  exhausted  of  air,  and  hermetically  sealed. 
'  The  phial  used  in  this  experiment  may  be  made  luminous,  tf 
held  by  either  end  while  the  other  is  presented  to  the  prime  con- 
ductor, the  strong  flashing  light  which  then  appears,  will  remain 
for  some  time  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  prime  con^ 
doctor;  and  even  several  hours  after  it  has  been  withdrawn,  on 
grasping  the  phial  with  the  hand,  strong  flashes  of  light  will  re- 
appear. 

To  shew  Electric  Attraction  and  Repulsion. 

Two  distinct  bodies  in  the  same  electrical  state  repel  each 
other,  whether  they  have  both  more  or  less  than  their  natural 
riiare  of  electricity ;  but  if  the  one  has  more  or  less  than  the 
other,  attraction  takes  place :  this  is  a  summary  of  the  doc- 
Irine  of  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion,  and  explains  the 
wious  experiments  which  bring  these  properties  into  action. 
1.  If  a  bundle  of  hairs  or  feathers  be  hung  upon  the  prime 
conductor,  the  moment  they  are  electrified  by  working  the 
■Mchine,  they  begin  to  fly  from  one  another,  and  they  wiU  not 
•gain  collapse  until  the  electricity  is  taken  off.  A  fanciful 
node  of  shewing  this  experiment  consists  in  making  the  form 
of  a  human  head,  see  fig.  4,  pi.  II,  with  hair  on,  and  upon.plao- 
isg  this  image  upon  the  electrified  conductor,  the  hair  imme- 
Salcly  ttancto  up  like  "  quills  upon  Uie  fretful  porQupi^/'    ; 
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2.  Electric  attraction  and  repulsion  may  be  _ 
ahevm  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  and  feather.  When  the  tube 
is  excited,  by  being  drawn  tbrougb  the  hand»  or  «  flannel 
rubber,  the  feather,  when  brought  near  it,  will  be  attracted* 
and' jump  to  the  tube ;  then,  after  taking  aome  time  to  get 
fully  saturated  with  the  electric  matter,  (because*  being  a 
bad  conductor,  it  can  receive  it  but  very  slowly,)  it  will  Bud* 
d«nly  jump  from  it,  and  fly  towards  the  next  conductor^  tO 
which  it  will  impart  the  redundant  electricity  it  has  acquired* 
If  no  other  body  happen  to  be  in  the  way,  it  will  tend  to- 
wards the  ground  ;  but  by  holding  under  it  the  electrified 
tube,  it  will  still  be  repelled,  and  therefore  suspended,  and 
may  be  driven  to  any  part  of  the  room,  as  it  will  always  avoid 
the  tube  until  it  has  touched  some  conducting  substance. 
To  continue  this  experiment  for  some  time,  the  air  should  be 
tcrferably  dry. 

A  remarkable  circumstance,  in  performing  this  experiment, 
is,  that  the  feather  always  presents  the  same  side  to  the  glais 
tube,  because,  being  a  bad  conductor,  as  just  observed,  it  ia 
only  that  side  of  it  which  it  presents  to  the  tube,  that  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  electricity  as  the  tube. 

3.  Another  common  experiment,  to  shew  electrical  attraction 
and  repulsion  in  an  amusing  form,  consists  in  suspending  a 
flat  plate  of  metal  A,  fig*  6,  from  the  prime  conductor,  and 
underneath  it,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  inches,  another 
plate  B,  of  the  same  description,  fixed  upon  a  stand.  Upon 
the  lower  plate  may  be  placed  some  small  figures  of  men  and 
women,  cut  out  of  paper  in  such  attitudes  as  fancy  may  sug- 
gest. As  soon  as  tne  upper  plate,  by  turning  the  machine,  is 
electiified,  and  therefore  in  an  opposite  state  to  the  lower 
plate,  it  has  a  disposition  to  attract  the  lower  plate  to  it,  in 
order  to  restore  the  equilibrium ;  but  as  the  weight  of  the 
latter  is  too  considerable  to  be  overcome,  the  figures  placed 
upon  it  become  the  mediators,  and  accordingly  they  immedi- 
ately rise  upon  their  feet,  and  jump  alternately  from  one  plate 
to  tne  other,  thus  exhibiting  a  kind  of  dance,  performed  witjk 
the  most  sportive  vivacity. 

4.  Insulate  two  bodies,  and  charge  one  of  them  pltta»  the 
ether  minus.  Then  suspend  between  them,  by  a  silken  stiing, 
an  artificial  spider,  of  wnich  the  body  may  be  cork  and  the  Iqjps 
the  •fibres  of  feathers ;  the  spider  will  move  from  one  of  tfie 
insulated  bodies  to  the  other  till  their  charge  is  equalised* 

5.  Place  a  cap  or  covering  of  metal  upon  the  two  exttfamt- 
ties  of  a  glass  tube  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  enclose  In  the 
tube  some  saw-dust  or  pith-balls ;  then  charge  one  of  thbplatas 
plus  and  the  other  minus,  when,  as  glass  is  a  non-conduclKptlia 
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eauilibrium  can  only  be  restored  by  the  saw  dust  or  balls* 
which  will  accordingly  jump  up  and  down  till  the  charge  of 
each  plate  is  the  same. 

6.  A  great  variety  of  experiments  of  this  nature  may  be  tried* 
but  after  adverting  to  the  amusing  one  called  thA  electric  bells, 
we  must  leave  the  subject  to  the  invention  of  the  reader*  From 
a  small  pedestal  A,  fig*  6,  rises  a  stem  F,  which  supports  a 
small  bell  B.  From  this  bell  rises  a  glass  tube,  to  the  top  of 
which  is  cemented  a  brass  ball,  C,  with  four  wires  of  the  same 
metal  fastened  in  it  at  equal  distances.  From  each  extremity 
of  these  wiies,  which  terminate  in  small  knobs,  han^s,  by  a 
brass  chain,  a  small  bell,  like  the  bell  B.  From  the  middle  of 
each  wire,  hangs,  by  a  silken  thread,  a  small  brass  ball.  The 
bells  are  all  suspended  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  balls  ahcd 
are  at  such  a  height  that  they  will,  if  caused  to  vibrate,  equally 
strike  near  the  base,  the  bell  in  the  centre,  and  their  respective 
bells  hanging  from  the  wires*  From  this  construction  it  will 
be  understood,  that  the  brass  balls  abed  are  insulated,  because 
they  are  suspended  by  silk;  but  the  bell  B  has  a  communica- 
tion with  the  earth,  because  its  support  is  a  conductor,  while 
it  is  separated  from  the  brass  knob  C  and  the  wires,  by  the 
non-eonductoi*  or  glass  pillar.  Connect  the  knoh  C  with  the 
machine,  by  means  of  a  chain  or  wire,  and  electrify  it;  the 
wires  and  beiU  suspended  from  them  will  be  electrified  at  the 
aame  i:nstant.  As  soon  as  this  is  done«  the  bells  attract  the 
insulated  chppers,  and  having  communicated  to  them  a  little 
electricity,  immediately  repel  them.  The  clappers  now  fly  to 
deposit  the  electricity  they  h^ve  received  upon  the  central 
beiL  They  are  then  again  in  a  condition  to  be  attracted  by 
the  suspended  bells,  and  again  rotu^'n  to  the  centre  bell  on 
being  repelled,  and  this  alternate  motion  continues,  accom- 
panied of  course  by  the  ringing  of  th^  bells,  till  the  electrifi- 
qation  of  the  ball  C  is  discontinued,  or  tbe  communication  of 
the  bell  B  with  the  earth  cut  off* 

To  produce  Flashes  of  Electric  Light p 

If  two  persons,  one  standing  upon  an  insulated  stool^  and 
cammunicatine  with  the  prime  conductor,  while  the  other 
stands  upon  the  floor,  hold  in  their  hands  plates  of  metal«  in 
fttoh  a  manner  that  Uie  flat  aides  #f  the  plates  shall  ba  oppo- 
fite  eaob  other  a^  the  distance  of  about  two  inches  \  on  stronsly 
electrifyinjr  the  insulated  person,  dense  and  frequent  flasnes 
of  light  will  be  observed  between  the  plates,  forminic  *  kind 
"*  '  '  lightning. 
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To  setfr'e  to  Ififlammable  Spirits. 

To  the  knob  k  of  the  prime  conductor,  fig.  1,  pi.  a,  when 
electrified,  present  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  of  wine,  held  iq 
a  spoon,  and  rather  warmed,  and  it  will  immediately  be  fired 
by  the  spark.  The  same  experiment  may  be  conveniently  per- 
formed by  putting  the  spirits  into  a  small  dish,  which,  by 
means  of  a  wire  from  the  bottom  of  it,  may  be  placed  upon 
the  prime  conductor. 

If  a  person,  standing  upon  the  insulating  stool,  and  commu- 
nicatine  with  the  prime  conductor,  hold  the  spoon  with  the 
spirits  in  his  hand,  another  person  standing  upon  the  floor 
may  set  fire  to  the  spirits,  by  presenting  to  it  any  conducting 
substance,  or  even  his  finger,  if  it  could  be  drawn  back  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  prevent  its  being  scorched  with  the  flame. 
— The  experiment  may  be  reversed;  the  person  upon  the  floor 
may  hold  the  spirits,  and  an  insulated  and  electrified  person 
may  set  fire  to  it  by  its  touch. 

If  an  insulated  and  electrified  person  hold  a  vessel  contain- 
ing ether  in  his  hand,  it  will  inflame  without  being  touched  by 
any  foreign  body. 

The  Visible  Electric  Atmosphere. 

This  experiment  was  contrived  by  Beccaria.  GI,  fig.  7,  pi. 
II,  represents  a  receiver  with  the  plate  of  an  air-pump.  In  the 
middle  of  the  plate  IF,  a  short  rod  is  fixed,  having  at  its  top  a 
metal  ball,  B,  nicely  polished,  and  the  diameter  of  which  is 
nearly  two  inches.  From  the  top  of  the  receiver,  another  rod 
AD,  with  a  like  ball  A,  proceeds,  and  is  cemented  air-tieht  in  ' 
the  neck  C;  the  distance  of  the  balls  from  one  another  beinjg 
about  four  inches,  or  rather  more.  If,  when  the  receiver  is 
exhausted  of  air,  the  ball  A  be  electrified  positively,  by  touch- 
ing the  top  D  of  the  rod  AC  with  the  p^ime  conductor,  or  an 
excited  glass  tube,  a  lucid  atmosphere  appears  about  it,  which, 
although  it  consist  of  a  feeble  light,  ia  yet  very  conspicuous 
and  well  defined,  at  the  same  time  that  the  ball  B  has  not  the 
least  light.  This  atmosphere  does  not  exist  all  round  the  ball 
A,  but  reaches  from  about  the  middle  of  it  to  a  small  distance 
beyond  that  side  of  its  surface  which  is  towards  the  opposite 
ball  B.  If  the  rod  with  the  ball  A  be  electrified  negatively, 
then  a  lucid  atmosphere,  like  that  above  described,  will  appear 
upon  the  ball  B,  reaching  from  its  middle  to  a  small  distance 
beyond  that  side  of  it  that  ii5  towards  the  ball  A ;  at  the  same 
time  the  negatively  electrified  ball  A  remains  without  any  light. 
The  experimenter  must  take  care  not  to  electrify  the  ball  A  too 
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mucb,  or  the  electric  flaid  will  pass  in  a  spark  from  one  ball  to 
the  other,  and  the  experiment  will  not  have  the  desired  effect. 

*'  By  this  elegant  experiment,"  says  Cavallo,  **  we  have  an 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  theory  of  a  single  electric  floid. 
Me  see  that  electricity  consists  of  one  uniform  homogeneoiis 
fluid,  and  not  of  two,  viz.  the  vitreous  and  resinous^  as  some 
have  supposed ;  for,  if  the  positive  and  negative  electricity 
were  two  distinct  fluids,  attractive  of  one  another,  there  shoulo, 
in  the  above  experiment,  always  appear  two  atmospheres;  that 
is,  one  about  the  ball  A,  and  anolher  about  the  ball  B;  for  when 
the  ball  A  is  overcharged  with  either  fluid,  it  should  shew  that 
superfluous  fluid  on  its  surface,  and  this  fluid  should  attract 
towards  the  ball  A  an  atmosphere  of  the  contrary  fluid  from 
the  ball  B.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  lucid  atmosphere  is 
always  on  one  ball,  namely,  that  which  is  overcharged  with  the 
electric  fluid:  thus  when  the  ball  A  is  electrified  positively, 
the  superfluous  fluid  is  visible  on  that  part  of  it  which  is  nearest 
to  the  ball  B;  because  B,  being  in  a  contrary  state  of  electri- 
city, endeavours  to  attract  it ;  but  when  the  ball  A  is  electrified 
negatively,  it  will  attract  the  fluid  proper  to  the  ball  B,  which 
fluid  on  that  account  appears  on  tne  surface  of  B  just  in  the 
act  of  leaping  to  the  ball  A." 

The  Spiral  Tube  and  Illuminated  Words. 

Fig.  8,  represents  an  instrument  composed.  oC  a  slass  tab^, 
with  a  knobbed  brass  cap  at  each  extremity.  Upon  the  outside 
of  this  tube  are  stuck  small  round  pieces  of  tin-foil  at  the  dia- 
tance  of  about  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  from  each  other.  If 
this  instrument  be  held  by  one  extremity,  while  the  other  is 
presented  to  the  prime  conductor,  every  spark  it  receives  will 
cause  sparks  to  be  perceived  between  each  piece  of  tin-foi(l, 
luid  thus  sdOford  the  appearance^  of  a  spiral  line  of  light  upqn 
the  tube.  ^   t 

This  experiment  may  be  diversified  by  using  a  plain  pieae 
of  glasst  on  which,  by  tho.  mannier  in  which  the  spaces  between 
the  pieces  of  tin-foil  are  left,  may  be  delineated  flowers,  words, 
&iC.  as  exemplified  by  the  word  '*  Panorama"  on  the  plain  pte9e 
of  glass,  AB,  fig.  9;  the  knob  C  is  presenUd  to  the  prime  co^- 
dttctor»  and  the  spark  makes  its  exit  at  B,  where  it  confunuiu- 
cates  with  the  earth.  , 

The^Leyden  Vacuunu  ^ 

'  Coat  a jphial  ten  inches  high,  about  three  inches  up  the  sidito, 
.with  tin-foil ;  cement  on  it^  aperture  a  brass  cap,  coiiteAnMtf''a 
*atve*  opening  duttrards,  «nd  fVom  tlie  ctip  let  tai  wtr<  wkh  a 
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blunt  point  reach  a  few  inches  within  the  phial.  Exhaust  the 
phial  of  air,  and  then  screw  upon  the  brass  cap  a  brass  knob. 
This  phial  exhibits  the  direction  of  the  electric  fluid  both  in 
charging  and  discharging*  If  it  be  held  by  its  bottom,  and  its 
brass  knob  be  presented  to  the  prime  conductor  positively 
electrified,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  electric  fluid  causes  the 
pencil  of  rays  to  proceed  from  the  wire  mthin  the  phial :  and 
«f  it  be  discharged,  a  star  will  appear  in  the  place  of  the  peo- 
cil.  But  if  the  phial  be  held  by  the  brass  cap,  and  its  lower 
coated  extremity  is  presented  to  the  prime  conductor,  then 
the  point  of  the  wird  will  appear  illuminated  with  a  star  when 
charging,  and  with  a  penou  when  discharging.  If  it  be  pre- 
sented to  a  prime  conductor  electrified  negatively,  all  these 
appearances,  in  charging  and  discharging,  will  be  reversed. 

The  phial  used  in  this  experiment  should  be  round  at  the 
bottom  like  a  Florence  flask,  in  order  that,  when  it  is  exhausted 
of  air,  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere  may  be  in  no 
daneer  of  breaking  it. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  phials  and  tubes  used  in  electrical 
etperiments,  may,  by  those  who  have  not  the  convenience  of 
an  air-pump,  be  accomplished  with  sufficient  accuracy  by 
means  of  a  syringe.  To  use  this  instrument  for  exhausting, 
the  piston  should  contain  a  valve  opening  outwards,  and  the 
phial,  $cc.  another  valve  opening  in  the  same  direction,  and 
the  working  of  the  piston  will  then  exhaust  the  phial,  over  the 
iralve  of  whieh  it  is  screwed. 

To  pierce  a  Card,  Ifc.  by  Electricity 

Take  a  card,  a  quire  of  paper,  or  any  similar  material,  and 
place  it  against  the  outside  coating  of  a  charged  jar :  keep  tbe 
card  in  its  situation  by  pressing  against  it  one  knob  of  the 
discharging  rod,  and  with  the  other  knob  of  the  rod  touch 
that  of  the  iar.  The  discharge  which  will  immediately  follow, 
to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  sides  of  the' tar,  ^\\\  be 
found  to  have  made  one  or  more  holes  entirely  through  the 
card ;  and  each  hole  will  hare  a  bur  or  raised  edge  on  bodi 
tides,  unless  pressed  rather  hard  against  the  sides  of  tbe  JMr. 
This  double  bur  shews  that  the  cara  is  not  perforated  in  the 
direction  of  the  passage  of  the  fluid,  but  by  the  ezpansioii  of 
its  substance  in  every  direction. 

If,  instead  of  paper,  a  very  thin  plate  of  glasb,  sealins-wmz, 
rosin,  or  the  like,  be  interposed  between  the  knob  of  the  dis- 
charging rod  and  the  outside  coating  of  the  jai,  the  discharge 
will  brMk  these  substances  to  pieces. 

A  smaU  insect  interpo&ed  ia  the  manner  of  the  card^  though 
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'  not  presied,  will  be  instanlly  killed  hy  the  discharge :  aad  a 
discharge  of  six  square  feet  will  deprive  a  maD  of  senaatioa 
for  a  time,  if  the  head  be  inade  part  of  the  circuit. 

1.  Efc(t  aj'lhe  Shock  sent  over  the  Surfaa  of  a  Card  ot  Glatt.  .It 

r>  Put  the  extremities  of  tvo  wires  Upcn  the  surface  of  a  card,  ■ 

■A  that  thc-y  may  be  opposite  each  other,  >t  the  distance  of 

[kboui  ao  inch,  t^e».  hy  ceuiiecting  one  of  the  wires  witli  the 

lutKule  af  a  charged  br,  and  the  other  wire  with  the  knob  of 

,lhe  jar,  the  shock  will   be  made  to  noBs  over  the  card  ;  upon 

Hliich,  if  very  dry,  b  lucid  track  will  be  observed  for  aoine 

after  the  exploMon.     If  a  ptfce  of  common  wntin;f-paper 

(ed  instead  of  the  card,  it  will  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the 

B^charge. 

i  The  card   la   ait  iniperfect  conductor,  and  the  body  over 

prliicb  tlie  dischnrge  is  tent,  should  of  course  always  be  aa 

nperfect  conductor,  or  a  proper  electric,     if,  instead  of  a 

lard,  the  discharge  be  sent  6ver  the  surface  of  a  piece  of 

kjass.  this  substance  will  be  marked  by  an  indelible  t:ack, 

Mich   f;cnerally  reaches    from  tJie  extremity  of  one   of  the 

■ires  to  the  extremity  of  the  other.     Ry  this  process,  the 

Hft&B  is  very  seldom  broken  by  ihp  explosion;  but  Henley 

Utcovcred  a  method  o/  iucrea&ing  the  effect  of  the  explosion 

uon  the  glues,  which  consists  in  pressing  with  weights  that 

nrt  of  the  glass  which  lies  between  the  tno  wtreet,  and  which 

■rill  be  the  path  of  the  shock.     He  puts  fir^t  a  thick  piece  of 

rpry  upon  the  glass,  and  places  upon  that  ivory  a  weight  at 

■tasure,  from  cine  quart-er  of  an  ounce  to  six  pounds.     The 

^ua,  under  this  management,  is  f^enemlly  shii-ered  into  smaU 

ttceH,  and  aomc  of  it  is  redticed  itilo  an  impalpable  powder. 

'  it  be  so  thick  at  to  resist  the  force  of  the  explosion,  it  is 

indelibly  marked  with  the  most  ttvety  nrismatic.  colours.     The 

weii^it  laid  upon  the  glass  it  always  snaken  b^  tlic  explosion, 

utd  tometLrne.s  thrown  quite  oil  t1ie  ivory. 

■T  The  aniversal  discharger,  fig.  9,  pi.  I,  afibrds  the  most  con- 

^H^cnl  uelbod  of  performing;  this  experiment. 

^V  To  ftrike  Metah  into  Glau.  ttetn  Paper,  itc. 

^V  Tftk«  two  slips  of  common  window-gUss,  about  tt<re«  iiicima 
^■^og,  and  half  an  inch  wide;  put  a  small  slip  of  gold,  silver,  or 
lirass  leaf  between  them,  and  tie  them  together,  or  pre«s  thxn 
between  the  boarda  of  the  press,  fig.  10,  pi.  I.  belonging  19 
the  uiiivcrsal  discharger,  leaving  out  a  little  of  the  metallic  leaf 
wtween  the  glasses  at  each  end ;  then  send  «  shock  through 
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this  metallic  leaf,  and  the  force  of  the  explosion  will  drive  part 
of  the  metal  into  so  close  a  contact  with  the  glass,  that  it  can- 
not be  wiped  off,  or  even  affected  by  the  menstrua  which  other- 
wise would  dissolve  it.  In  this  experiment  the  classes  are  often 
shattered  to  pieces;  but  whether  they  are  broken  or  not,  the 
tinge  from  the  metal  will  be  found  in  several  places,  and  some- 
times through  the  whole  length  of  both  glasses. 

If  a  chain  which  forms  part  of  a  circuit  between  the  two' 
sides  of  a  charged,  jar,  rest  upon  white  paper,  after  the  dis- 
charge has  been  made,  the  paper  will  be  round  stained  with  a 
blacKish  tinge  at  the  juncture  of  the  links.  If  the  chnrge  be 
considerable,  the  paper  will  be  burnt  through.  If  the  chain 
repose  upon  glass,  instead  of  paper,  the  glass  will  be  stained, 
though  only  slightly. 

The  electric  fluid,  while  passing  through  a  perfect  conductor, 
is  invisible,  but  as  the  links  of  a  chain  are  never  in  perfect 
contact,  unless  stretched  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  in  pass- 
ing through  a  chain  the  light  appears  at  every  link,  and  if  the 
links  be  very  small,  the  shock  stnt  through  the  chain  will  ap- 
pear in  the  dark  like  a  ccnlinuous  line  of  fire. 

Influence  of  Points  on  the  Electric  Fluid* 

The  influence  of  points,  in  drawing  off  the  electric  fluid,  has 
frequently  been  alludeid  to  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  pages, 
biit  to  render  the  fact  more  conspicuous,  we  shall  notice  it 
among  these  experiments. 

Place  one  hand  upon  the  outside  coating  of  a  charged  jar 
capable  of  giving  a  violent  shocks  c^nd  with  the  other  hand 
hold  a  sharp-pointed  needle,  and  keeping  the  point  directed 
towards  the  knob  of  the  jar,  advance  it  gradually,  until  the 
point  of  the  needle  touches  the  knob.  This  operation  dis- 
charges the  jar;  the  pointed  conductor  employed  has  therefore 
had  the  effect  of  silently  and  gradually  drawing  off  the  re- 
dundant fluid  it  contained. 

The  more  acute  the  point  of  the  conductor  made  use  of,  the 
more  powerful  its  effect.  A  prime  conductor  in  which  a  needle 
is  fastened,  or  held  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  will  afford  but 
a  feeble  spark ;  for  the  electricity  communicated  to  it  passes 
rapidly  off  into  the  air. 

The  extremity  of  a  point  receiving  the  electric  fluid,  always 
mssumes  the  appearance  of  a  small  globe  or  star;  when  import- 
ing electricity,  the  appearance  from  it  is  that  of  a  stream  or 
pencil. 

..  Several  amusing  experiments  have  been  contrived,  which 
49P^nd  upon  the  effects  of  points  on  the  electric  fluid. 
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1.  Thus  if  a  tbin  piece  of  metal,  for  example  a  piece  of  tin- 
plate,  be  cut  in  tbe  form  of  a  star,  as  sbewn  at  fig.  10,  pl.^  II, 
and  be  supported  on  its  centre,  by  a  wire  from  the  prime  con- 
ductor, as  soon  as  the  conductor  is  electrified,  a  brilliant  speck 
of  light  will  be  seen  at  the  extremity  of  every  poin4;,  and  if  the 
star  be  turned  swiftly  on  its  centre,  the  appearance  will  be  that 
of  an  entire  circle  of  fire.  As  this  expc^riment,  for  the  light  to 
be  seen  to  advantage,  should  be  performed  in  a  darkened  room, 
the  operator  may  occasion  some  surprise  among  those  unaq- 
quainted  with  the  subject,  by  appearing  to  command  the  ap«. 
pearance  or  disappearance  of  the  light ;  for  on  touching  tho 
prime  conductor  with  the  hand,  the  light  will  disappear. 

2.  The  experiment  called  the  electric  flics,  shews  the  effect  of 
points  in  an  amusing  manner.  Fig.  11,  shews  a  combination 
of  two  of  these  flies,  which  consist  of  brass  wires  fastened,  in 
the  same  plane,  in  a  small  brass  centre-piece  or  cap ;  these 
wires  are  finely  pointed,  and  bent  at  right  angles  near  their  ex- 
tremities^ and  those  of  each  fly  are  bf^nt  in  the  same  direction, 
though  the  two  flies  with  respect  to  each  other  have  their 
points  in  a  contrary  direction.  Each  fly,  a  b^  is  exactly  ba- 
iauccJ,  ncd  will  tuin  on  its  centre  by  the  slightest  impulse. 
The  supporting  wire  c  is  fixed  in  the  prime  conductor,  and  aa 
soon  as  it  is  electrified,  tho  flies  begin  to  turp  with  great  ra« 
pidity,  each  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  its  points,  and  in 
the  dark  the  course  of  each  fly  will  be  markea  by  a  line  of 
fire.  With  a  sufficiently  powerful  machine,  the  number  of 
flies  may  be  considerable,  and  by  varying  their  sizes,  distances, 
and  po:iition,  an  interesting  jspectacle  will  be  produced. 

The  flies,  in  tbii  experiment,  turn  the  same  way,  whether 
positively  or  negatively  electrified.  This  must  be  evident, 
when  the  cause  of  their  motion  is  considered.  When  they  are 
positively  electrified,  the  electric  fluid  issuing  from  the  points 
strikes  the  air,  and  causes  their  motion  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  tho  pointo ;  and  when  they  are  electrified  negatively,  the 
stream  of  electricity  which  they  solicit,  impels  them  in  the 
tame  direction.  Under  an  exhausted  receiver,  no  motion  is 
produced,  because  tbe  medium  which  still  remains  is  not  dense 
enough  for  the  electric  fluid  to  act  upon  with  so  much  force  as 
to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  flies  upon  their  centres.  AUq, 
under  an  insulated  receiver,  containing  only  common  air,  the 
motion  soon  ceases,  because  the  air  and  the  glass  soon  become 
so  much  electrified,  that  the  electric  fluid  ceases  to  escape  from, 

tbe  points. 

3.  A  great  diversity  of  other  experiments  have  been  con- 
trired  to  shew  the  power  of  points .  one  of  them  is  the  electrical 
orrery,  represented  at  fig.  12.    The  sun  and  earth  go  round 
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their  common  centre  oF  gravity  in  a  solar  year^  and  the  earth 
and  moon  go  round  their  common  centre  of  gravit]jr  in  a  lunar 
mouth.  These  motions  are  represented  by  an  electrical  experi- 
ment as  follows :  the  ball  S  represents  the  sun,  E  the  earth,  and 
M  the  moon,  connected  by  wires  a  c,  and  b  d;  a  is  the  centre 
of  gravity  between  the  sun  and  earth,  and  b  is  the  centre  of 

Savity  between  the  earth  and  moon.  These  three  balls  and 
eir  connecting  wires  are  hung  and  supported  on  the  sharp 
point  of  a  wire  A,  which  is  set  upright  in  the  prime  conductor 
B  of  the  electrical  machine;  the  earth  and  moon  hangins  upon 
the  sharp  point  of  the  wire  e,  in  which  wire  is  a  pointed  short 
pin,  sticking  out  horizontally  at  c;  and  there  is  just  such  an- 
other pin  at  d,  sticking  out  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  wire 
that  connects  the  earth  and  moon. 

When  the  woricing  of  the  electrical  machine  is  commenced, 
and  consequently  these  balls  and  wires  are  electrified,  the  fluid 
that  flies  off  horizontally  from  the  point  c  and  d,  causes  S  and 
E  to  move  round  their  common  centre  of  gravity  a;  and  E  and 
M  to  move  round  their  common  centre  of  gravity  b:  and  as  B 
and  M  are  light  when  compared  with  8  and  E,  there  is  much 
less  friction  on  the  point  6  than  upon  the  point  a;  so  that 
E  and  M  will  make  a  much  greater  number  of  revolutionn 
about  the  point  b,  than  S'  and  L  make  about  the  point  a.  The 
weights  of  the  balls  may  be  adjusted  so  that  E  and  M  may  go 
twelve  times  round  b,  in  the-  time  that  S  and  E  go  once 
round  a. 

4.  The  electrical  mill  is  represented  at  fig.  13.  A  is  the 
water-wheel,  B  the  cojn;*wheel  on  its  axis,  C  the  trundle  turned 
by  that  wheel,  and  D  the  runnin?  mill-stone  on  the  top  of  the 
axis  of  the  trundle.  It  may  easily  be  turned  by  electricity,  if 
instead  of  the  round  plate  D  for  the  mill-stone,  there  be  a  hori- 
zontal wheel  on  the  axis  of  the  trundle  C,  with  spur-cogs,  which 
will  turn  two  trundles  placed  on  its  opposite  sides ;  and  on  the 
top  of  each  axis  of  these  trundles,  may  be  a  round  plate,  re- 
presenting a  inilUstone ;  so  that  this  model  has  all  the  working 
parts  of  a  double  water-mill,  turning  two  miU-stones. 

Set  the  mill  near  the  prime  conductor,  and  place  the  croolced 
wire,  so  that  its  point  may  be  directed  towards  the  appermoat 
side  of  the  great  wheel  A ;  then  work  the  electrical  enachtne, 
and  the  stream  of  fire  that  issues  (Vom  the  peint  i>i  the  wins 
will  turn  the  wheel ;  and  couseqaenlly  all  tne  other  working 
parts  of  the  miH. 
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touch  the  outside  coating  of  the  jar.  Connect  the  wire  Q  with 
the  prime  conductor,  and  charge  the  jar  ;  then,  by  turning  the 
glass  pillar  DC,  let  the  ball  G  come  gradually  near  the  ballH; 
and  when  they  are  arrived  sufficiently  near  one  another,  the  jar 
will  explode,  and  the  piece  of  wood  ILMK  will  be  pushed  out 
of  the  nole  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  thunder-house. 
Tfovf  the  ball  G,  in  this  experiment,  represents  an  electrified 
cloud,  the  electricity  of  which  strikes  the  house  A,  when  it  is 
arrived  sufficiently  near  the  top  of  it ;  and  as  this  house  is  not 
secured  with  a  proper  conductor,  the  explosion  breaks  oflTapart, 
that  is,  knocks  on  the  piece  of  wood  ILMK. 

Repeat  the  experiment  wijth  only  this  variation,  viz.  that  the 
piece  of  wood  ILMK  be  situated  so,  that  the  wire  LK  may  stand 
in  the  situation  IM,  by  which  means  the  conductor  HO  ceases 
to  be  discontinued.  In  this  case  the  explosion  will  have  no  effect 
on  the  piece  of  wood,  which  will  remain  in  its  place  unmoved; 
a  proof  of  the  usefulness  of  the  metallic  conductor. 

Unscrew  the  brass  ball  H  from  the  wire  HI,  which  will  then 
exhibit  only  a  point.  With  this  difference  in  the  apparatus, 
repeat  both  tlie  above  experiments ;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  piece  of  wood  ILMK  is  in  neither  case  moved,  from  its 
place,  nor  will  any  explosion  occur.  Thus  we  not  only  de- 
monstrate the  preference  of  pointed  conductors  over  blunted 
nnes  for  the  preservation  of  houses ;  but  also  shew  that  ii 
house  furnished  with  sharp  terminations,  although  not  fur- 
nished with  a  regular  conductor,  is  almost  sufficiently  guarded 
against  the  effects  of  lightning. 

This  apparatus  is  sometimes  made  in  the  shape  of  a  house,  as 
represented  in  fig.  2,  where,  to  shew  the  interior,  the  side  and 
part  of  the  roof  next  the  eye  are  not  represented.  The  gable  end 
AC  represents  that  of  the  thunder-house,  and  may  be  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  above-desjcribed,  or  more  readily  by  the 
following  method:  Let  one  ball  of  the  discharcjing  rod  touch 
the  ball  of  the  charged  jar,  and  the  other  the  knob  A  of  the 
conductor  AC  of  the  thunder-house ;  the  jar  will  then  of  course 
explode,  and  the  fluid  will  act  upon  the  conductor  just  men- 
tioned. The  conducting  wire  at  the  windows  h  If,  must  be  placed 
in  a  line.  The  sides  and  gable  AC,  of  the  house,  are  connected 
with  the  bottom  by  hinges  :  and  the  building  is  kept  together 
bv  a  ridge  on  the  roof.  This  model  may  also  be  used  by  filling 
tne  biass  tube  a  with  gunpowder,  and  ramming  the  wire  c  u 
little  way  into  it  at  the  siae  ;  then  connecting;  the  wire  e  with 
the  bottom  of  a  large  jar  or  battery.  When  the  jar  is  charged* 
iorm  a  communication  from  the  wire  c,  to  the  top  of  the  jar,  by 
the  discharging  rod  :  the  discharge  will  fire  the  powder,  and  the 
ff  plosion  of  the  latter  will  throw  off  the  roof,  with  the  $ides. 
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back,  and  front,  so  that  they  will  all  fall  together.    The  figures 
y*and  fi^,  at  the  side  of  the  nouse  represent  a  small  ramrod  for 
the  tube  a,  and  a  pricker  for  the  touch-hole  at  c. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  mahogany  pyramid,  by  means  of  which 
^he  same  experiment  may  be  pertormed.  The  piece  at  a  being 
thrown  out  by  the  discharge,  the  upper  part  falls  down  in  three 
pieces. 

To  illuminate  Eggs,  Ipary,  Boxwood^  S^c 

Fig.  4  represents  a  9mall  mahogany  stand,  so  constructed  as 
to  hold  three  eggs  at  a  greater  or  smaller  distance,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  sliding  pieces.  A  chain  C  is  placed  at 
the  bottom  in  such  a  manner  as  to  touch  the  lower  part  of  the 
egg  at  B  with  one  end,  and  with  its  other  end  the  outside  coat- 
ing of  a  charged  jar.  The  sliding  wire  A,  at  the  top,  is  made 
to  touch  the  upper  egg ;  and  the  distance  of  the  eggs  asunder 
should  not  exceed  the  quarter  or  eighth  part  of  an  inch.  The 
electricity  being,  by  means  of  the  discharging  rod,  sent  down 
the  ball  and  wire  at  A,  will  in  a  darkened  room  render  the 
eggs  beautifully  luminous  and  transparent. 

To  illuminate  ivory,  place  a.ball  of  this  material  on  the  prime 
conductor  of  the  machine,  and  take  a  strong  spark,  or  send  the 
charge  of  a  jar  through  its  centre,  and  it  will  be  rendered  i^cr- 
fectly  luminous;  but  if  the  charge  be  not  taken  through  the  cen- 
tre, it  will  pass  over  the  surface  of  the  ball  and  stain  it.  A  sparK 
taken  through  box-wood,  not  only  illuminates  the  whole,  but 
makes  it  appear  of  a  beautiful  crimson  or  scarlet  colour. 

Gold  leaf  and  Dutch  metal  may  be  rendered  luminous  by  dis-; 
charging  the  contents  of  a  small  Leyden  jar  over  them.  A  strip 
of  gold  leaf,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  breadtband  a  yard  Idng. 
will  freouently  be  iUuminated  throughout  its  whole  extent,  by 
the  explosion  of  a  jar  containing  two  gallons.  This  experiment 
may  be  pleasingly  diversified,  by  laying  the  metallic  leaf  on  a 
piece  of  glass,  and  then  placing  the  glass-  in  water;  for  tho 
whole  of  the  gold  leaf  will  appear  most  brilliantly  luminous  in 
the  water, -by  exposing  it,  thus  circumstanced,  to  the  explosion 
<tf  a  battery. 

To  iUuminifte .  Water. 

Connect  one  end  of  a  chain  with  the  outside  of  achargad 
jar^  and.  let  the  other  end  lie  upon  the  table.  Place  the^naof 
another  piece  of  chain  at  the  distance  qf  about  on^  quartji^r  .9f 
aa  iacK  from  the  ffrmer ;  then  set  a  decanter  of,  water  vpbii 
these  separated  eqds,  and  on  making  the  discharge,  thel^^t^ 
wUl  be  iUuminated, 
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The  electrified  capillary  Siphon. 

Let  a  small  bucket  of  metal  filled  with  water  be  sfispendeA 
from  the  prime  conductor,  and-  put  iato  it  a  glass  sipnoa  so 
narrow  in  the  extremity  that  the  water  maybut  just  drop  from  it 
If  in  this  disposition  of  the  apparatus,  the  winch  of  the  machine 
be  turned,  the  water,  which,  when  not  electrified,  ran  out  only 
by  drops,  will  now  run  in  a  full  stream,  or  even  be  subdivided 
into  smaller  streams ;  and  if  the  experiment  be  made  in  the 
dark,  the  appearance  will  be  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  same 
appearance  will  be  exhibited  by  a  smaller  bucket  with  a  jet,  as 
shewn  at  fig.  6,  pi.  Ill,  or  the  experiment  may  be  agreeably 
varied  by  hanging  one  bucket  from  a  positive  conductor,  and 
another  from  a  negative  one,  so  that  tne  ends  of  the  tubes  or 
jets  may  be  about  three  or  four  inches  froni  each  other.  Tbe 
stream  issuing  from  the  one  will  be  attracted  by  that  issuing 
from  the  other,  and  both  will  unite  into  one  ;  but  though  both 
«  are  luminous  in  the  dark  previous  to  their  conjunction,  the 
united  streams  will  not  be  luminous  unless  the  electricity  of 
the  one  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  other. 

To  fire  Gunpowder, 

Take  a  small  cartridge  of  paper,  or  the  tube  of  a  quill,  and 
fill  eitherof  them  widh  gunpowder;  in  each  end  of  the  cartridge 
or  quill  insert  a  wir^,  and  let  the  extremities  of  the  wire  be 
about  the  fifth  of  an  inch  from  each  other.  Then  send  the  charge 
of  a  jar  through  the  wire,  and  the  gunpowder  will  take  fire. 
If  the  gunpowder  be  mixed  with  steel  filings,  it  may  be  fired 
by  a  less  snock  than  would  otherwise  be  required. 

If  gunpowder  be  placed  loosely  upon  a  stand,  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  wire  circuit  be  in  other  resfpects  the  same,  on 
discharging  the  jar,  the  spark  will  merely  scatter  without  firing 
it;  but  even  in  its  loose  state,  the  gunpowder  will  be  fired,  if 
the  discharge  be  made  through  imperfect  conductors.  For 
this  reason,  water  is  commonly  made  part  of  the  circuit,  and 
the  electric  fluid  then  strikes  the  gunpowder  with  more  force. 
The  experiment  may  be  conducted  thus :  a  glass  tube,  (sup* 
pose  eight  or  ten  inches  long)  filled  with  water,  must  be  corked 
at  each  extremity ;  through  one  cork,  so  as  to  reach  a  very 
fitlle  way^  within  the  water,  is  inserted  the  wire  communicating 
with  tfie  inside  of  the  jar,  through  the  other  cork  is  iaBertM 
itoodier  win^,  also  just  reaching  into  the  water,  and  pmad^^ 
itlJ^•ii  Kttle  externally  sibove  th«  corlc.  The  jar  being  phe#|l 
tpon  a  table  on  which  aome  ffutipowd^  is  )aid,  and  &o  ffltii 
tube  held  vertically  at  a  little  distance  froflA  the  jar,  wimiNi 
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lower  wire  amone  the  gunpowder,  on  making  the  discharge, 
the  electric  fluid  iias  to  pass  to  the  outside  of  the  jar  through 
the  water  and  alone  the  table»  and  the  water  and  table  being 
both  imperfect  conouetors^  the  gunpowder  lying  between  them 
is  fired  by  the  force  of  the  stream* 

To  milt  Vnre$ 

To  melt  wire  by  means  of  electricity,  the  wire  should  be 
attached  by  one  end  to  the  hook  communicating  with  the  in- 
side coating  of  a  battery,  and  the  other  end  fastened  to  one 
limb  of  the  discharging  rod ;  then  when  the  battery  is  charged, 
the  circuit  may  be  completed  with  safety  and  convenience. 
Thirty  square  leet  of  coated  surface  will  fuse  the  greater  part 
of  two  feet  of  wire  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  If  the 
power  of  the  battery  be  very  considerable,  the  melted  metal 
will  be  dispersed  and  totally  lost. 

If  a  wire  be  kept  stretched,  while  it  receives  a  shock 
just  sufficient  to  mate  it  red-hot,  it  will  be  lengthened  by  the 
operation  ;  but  when  the  wire  is  not  stretched,  and  the  power 
Of  the  battery  is  insufficient  for  its  fusion,  it  is  often  shortened 
by  the  explosion.  Van  Marum  shortened  a  wire,  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  one  fifty-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  at  a  single  discharge. 

The  facility  with  which  metals  are  fused  by  electricity  is 
not  the  same  as  that  of  their  fusibilitv  by  fire.  Van  Marum 
caused  wires  of  different  metals  to  be  arawn  through  the  same 
liole,  of  one  thirty-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  observed 
how  many  inches  of  each  could  be  melted  by  the  explosion  of 
his  battery,  which  contained  235  feet  of  coated  surGace ;  taking 
care,  in  all  these  experiments,  to  charge  it  to  the  same  de- 
me,  as  ascertained  by  his  electrometer.  The  results  were  as 
follow : 
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The  mrtffidal  Earthquake. 


Ym  Marum,  with  the  battery  above  mentioned,  in  onler  to 
fataitite  the  phenomena  of  earthqnaakes,  followed  Dr»  PfiestleyS 

CUiod  of  making  the  electrical  explosion  pass  over  a  bpard, 
iling  on  water,  on  which  several  columns  of  wood  Wef« 
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erected;  but  this  succeeded  only  once.  Reflecting  that  the 
electric  explosion  exerts  the  greatest  lateral  force  when  itpasses 
through  in.perfect  conductors,  and  that  water  is  probaoly  its 
principal  suoterranean  conductor,  he  laid  two  smooth  boards 
upon  each  other,  moistening  with  water  the  sides  which  were 
ih  contact ;  upon  the  uppcimost  he  placed  pieces  of  wood,  in 
imitation  of  buildings,  thebases  ofwhich  were  three  inches  long, 
and  1|  broad.  When  the  charge  of  the  battery  was  transmitt^ 
between  the  boards,allthese  were  thrown  down  by  the  tremulous 
and  undulatory  motion  of  the  board  on  which  they  stood. 

To  prove  that  Glass  and  other  Electrics  become  Conductors 

when  verjf  hot. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  conducting  quality  of  hot  resinous 
substances,  oils,  8cc.  bend  a  glass  tube  in  the  form  of  an  arch, 
CD,  fig.  6,  pi.  Ill,  and  tie  a  silk  string;  CGD  to  it,  which  will 
serve  to  hold  it  by  when  it  is  set  near  the  fire  ;  fill  the  middle 
part  of  this  tube  with  rosin,  sealing-wax,  &c.  then  introduce 
two  wires,  a  a,  through  its  ends,  so  that  they  may  touch  the 
rosin,  or  penetrate  a  little  way  into  it.  Now  let  a  person  hold 
the  tube  over  a  clear  fire,  which  will  in  a  short  time  melt  the  • 
rosin  It  contains  ;  but  before  the  melting  takes  p!ace,  connect « 
one  of  the  wires  a  a  with  the  outside  of  a  charged  jar,  and 
touch  the  other  with  the  knobof  the  jar,  with  a  view  to  make 
the  discharge  through  the  rosin,  and  it  will  be  found,  that 
while  the  rosin  is  cold,  no  shocks  can  be  transmitted  through 
it:  but  it  becomes  a  conductor  as  it  melts,  and  when  whofiy 
melted^  the  shocks  will  pass  through  it  very  freely. 

To  shew  that  the  Electric  Fluid  prefers  a  short  passage  through 
the  Air,  to  a  long  one  through  good  Conductors. 

Bend  a  wire  about  ten  feet  long,  at  the  ends  of  which  fix  a 
piece  of  glass  G,  fig.  7,  to  keep  the  knobs  AB  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance, so  that  they  may  slide  within  half  an  inch  of  one  another, 
if  required  ;  then  connect  one  of  the  chains  belonging  to  the 
Bliding  wires  with  the  hook  of  the  battery,  and  the  other  with 
the  discharging  rod,  and  send  the  charge  of  a  battery  through 
the  bent  wire.     On  making  the  explosion,  a  spark  will  be  seen 
between  A  and  B,  which  shews  th&t  the  electric  fluid  chuses  a 
short  passage  through  the  air  rather  than  a  long  ope  through 
^  the  wire. V  The  charge,  however,  does  not  pass  entirely  through 
'A  and  B,  but  part  of  it  also  goes  through  the  wire,  which  may 
\hp  proved  by  putting  a  slender  wire  between  A  and  B ;  for  ^ 
'flaakihgthe  discnarge,  with  only  this  difference  in  the  apparatua. 
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the  small  wire  will  scarcely  be  made  red-hot>  whereas  if  the 
large  wire  ADB  be  cut  in  D,  so  as  t-o  discontinue  the  circuit 
ADB,  the  small  wire  will  be  melted^  and  even  exploded  by  the 
same  shock  that  before  made  it  scarcely  red-hot. 

In  this  manner  the  conducting  power  of  different  metals  may 
be  tried,  using  metallic  circuits  of  the  same  length  and  thick- 
ness, and  observing  the  length  of  the  passage  through  the  air 
with  each. 

To  prove  that  the  Electric  Fluid  displaces  and  rarefies  the  Air, 

The  electric  thermometer  enables  us  to  observe  the  effects  of 
the  electric  explosion  upon  air.  The  body  of  this  thermometer 
consists  of  a  glass  tube  A,  fig.  8,  adout  ^n  incheu  long,  and 
nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  closed  air-tight  at  both 
ends  by  two  brass  caps.  Through  a  tube  H  of  very  small  bore, 
is  rntroduced  some  water,  to  tne  bottom  of  the  large  tube. 
Through  the  middle  of  each  of  the  brass  caps,  a  wire  is  intro- 
duced, having  a  brass  knob  within  the  glass  tube,  and  by  slid- 
ing through  the  caps  they  may  be  set  at  any  distance  from 
each  other.  This  instrument  is,  by  a  brass  ring  C^  fastened 
to  the  glass  pillar,  F,  of  a  wooden  stand. 

When  the  air  within  the  tube  A  is  rarefied,  it  will  press 
upon  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,' which  will  conse- 
c^uently  rise  in  the  cavity  of  the  small  tube ;  and  as  this  water 
rises  higher  or  lower,  so  it  shews  the  greater  or  less  rarefaction 
of  the  air  wilhin  the  tube  A,  which  has  no  communication 
with  the  external  air. 

If  the  water,  when  this  instrument  is  to  be  used,  is  all  at 
the  bottom  of  the  laree  tube,  that  is,  if  none  of  it  be  in  the 
cavity  of  the  small  tube,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  an  additional 
quantity  of  that  fluid,  and  thus  cause  it  to  rise  a  little  in  the 
•mall  tube,  on  which,  to  ascertain  the  change  produced  in  the 
experiment,  a  mark  may  be  fixed. 

Bring  the  knobs  of  the  wires  IK  into  contact  with  one 
aoother,  then  connect  the  ring  of  I  or  K  with  one  side  of  the 
charged  jar,  and  the  other  ring  with  the  other  side,  by  which 
operation  a  shock  will  be  made  to  pass  through  the  wires  TK, 
toat  is,  between  the  knobs  of  those  wires,  fn  this  case^'^he 
water  in  the  small  tube  will  not  be  moved  from  the  mailc ; 
which  shews  that  the  passage  of  the  electric  fluid,  throug^h 
conductors  sufficiently  large,  occasions  no  rarefaction,  nor 
displaces  the  air  about  them.  ,. 

,    Put  the  knobs  a  little  distant  from  each  other,  and  send  a 
lidock  through  them  as  before,  and  the  spark  between  4i^  two 
*  knobs  will  not  only  displace  the  air,  but  rarefy  it'^dnsidtifabl^i 
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for  the  water  will  be  suddenly  pushed  up  in  the  small  tube,  and 
immediately  it  will  subside  a  little,  for  instance,  as  far  as  H ; 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  sudden  displacing  of  the  air 
about  the  place  where  the  spark  appeared  within  the  tube 
A.  After  the  water  has  subsided  suddenly  from  the  first 
rising,  it  will  'g;radually  and  slowly  come  down  to  the  mark  at 
which  it  stood  before  the  explosion  ;  which  is  the  effect  of  the 
air  that  was  rarefied,  and  which  gradually  returns  to  its  former 
temperature. 

If  this  experiment  be  made  in  a  room  where  the  degree  of 
heat  is  variable,  then  proper  allowance  must  be  made  For  this 
circumstance,  in  estimating  the  event  of  the  experiment:  for 
the  electrical  air  thermometer  is  of  course  afiected  by  beat  Qr 
cold  in  general^  as  well  as  by  the  electric  spark. 

Magnetism  produced  by  Electricity. 

Dr.  Van  Marum,  by  the  grand  electrical  battery  before  men- 
tioned, tried  to  communicate  magnetism  to  needles  made  outot 
watch-springs  of  three  and  even  six  inches  in  length  \  as  well  as 
to  steel  bars  nine  inches  long,  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  about  a  twelfth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The 
result  was,  that  when  the  bar  or  needle  was  placed  horizontally 
in  the  magnetic  meridian,  which  ever  way  the  shock  entered, 
the  end  ofthe  bar  that  stood  towards  the  north  acquired  the 
north  polarity,  and  the  opposite  end  acquired  the  south. 

If  the  bar,  before  it  received  the  shock,  had  some  polarity, 
and  was  placed  with  its  poles  contrary  to  the  usual  direction, 
then  its  natural  polarity  was  always  diminished,  and  often  re- 
versed ;  so  that  the  extremity  of  it,  which  in  receiving  the 
shock  was  directed  towards  the  north,  became  the  north  pole, 
Slc.  When  the  bar  or  needle  was  struck  while  standing  per- 
pendicularly, its  lowest  end  always  became  the  north  pole,  even 
when  it  had  some  magnetism  before,  and  was  placed  with  the 
south  pole  downwards.  All  other  circumstances  being  alike, 
the  bars  seemed  to  acquire  an  equal  degree  of  magnetic  power, 
whether  they  were  struck  while  disposed  horizontally  in  the 
magnetic  meridian,  or  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  when  a 
oar  or  needle  was  placed  in  the  magnetic  equator,  the  entrance 
of  the  shock  at  either  end  never  gave  it  any  magnetism  ;  bnl 
if  the  shock  was  given  through  its  width,  then  the  needle 
ftc^uired  a  considerable  degree  of  magnetism,  and  the  eod 
winch  lay  towards  the  west  became  the  north  pole,  ai|d  t|le 
other  ena  the  south  pole. 

If  a  needle  or  bar,  already  magnetic,  or  a  real  magnet^  wm 
ItmilQk  in  any  ^direction,  its  power  was  siways  diminished.  For 


this  experiment  considerable  burs  were  tried;  oDe  beiog  7.03 
inches  lon^,  0.26  brond,  and  0,05  thick.  When  the  sbocK  was 
to  strong,  in  |>roportion  to  the  size  nf  ihe  needle,  as  to  render 

^^bol.  then  the  needle  generally  acquired  either  no  magnetistn 

^K'kII.  or  very  little. 

^Pwoi 
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Klfaii  insululed  brusi*  phte  be  brou;^hl  into  contact  nilli  an 

pulated  cske  of  resin,  which  has  been  uxciled  by  rubbing  it 

A  ftilL  handkerchief,  it  nill  atTord  strong  signs  of  electri- 

and  even  give  a  spark.     The  instrument  constructed  to 

s  called  an  etectrophortis.     It  was  invented  by  Pro- 

iBor  Volla,  an  Italian.     The  plates  of  which' it  consists  may 

be  in  any  form,  but  they  are  g.eneral|y  made  circular,  as  AB. 

fi|f'  9.  pi.  HI.     They  are  tined  of  all  sizes,  from  six  to  eighteen 

or  twt>nty  inches;  but  if  the  larger  of  them  be  twelve  inches, 

it  will  unite  convenience  and  power  in  a  higher  degree  than 

iiiiy  size  muteiiallv  greater  or  less.     The  lotver  plate  B  consists 

of  the  electric,  which  is  generally  some  resinous  composition 

that  will  hear  rubbing  without  producing  any  disagreeable  ad- 

hetiton.     Tho  upper  plate  A  h  ncaily  lhe''8an)e  size  as  the  lower 

B,  and  is   made  uf  some  conducting  Bubstnnce,  generally  of 

brass,  but  wood  covered  with  tin-foil  will  answer,  and  may, 

n  its  lt<jhtness,  be  mere  suitable  when  the  instrument  is  in- 

■ded  to  be  so  large  that  metal  would  be  too  heavy  for  one 

md  to  lift.     lu  the  centre,  from  the  upper  side  of  this  plate, 

8  a  glass  handle,  by  which,  it  is  obvious,  the  plate  may  be 

kedtep,  and  still  remain  insulated. 

(lliia  machine  is  used  in  the  following  manner:  the  plates 

'  veparated,  the  upper  surface  of  the  electric  B,  which 

_  1>e  placed  either  upon  an  insulating  stand  as  in  the  figure, 

^on  a  table,  is  rubbed  with  a  piece  ot  clean  new  flannel   or 

|i.' which  will  produce  negative  electricity  on  the  electric, 

id  wh«n  it  is  excited  as  much  as  possible,  the  metallic  or  con- 

doctin^  plate  A  is  placed  upon  it.  On  touching  the  metallic 
plate,  in  this  situation,  with  a  finger  or  sr.y  other  conductor,  s 
spark  is  obtained.  On  taking  up  the  metallic  plate  by  its  glass 
handle,  and  trying  it  separately,  it  will  be  found  possessed  of 
an  alectriciti^  contrary  to  that  of  the  electric,  viz.  positive,  and 
willgiveastrongspark  to  any  conductor  brought  near  it.  When 
the  electricity  of  the  metallic  plate  ia  drawn  ofJ",  it  may  be  re- 
newed by  again  placing  it  in  contact  with  the  cake  of  resin, 
without  the  r«-excitation  of  the  latter.  The  second  spark  af- 
forded by  the  metallic  plate  will  be  apparently  as  strong  as  the 
Ant  i  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  a  great  number  of  sue* 
87— Vol.  II.  ^  " 
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ceasiye  trials.  .If  at  each  separation  of  the  plates,  the  knob  of 
a  coated  jar  be  held  to  the  metallic  one,-  the  jar  will  soon 
become  as  fully  charged,  as' if  it  had  been  applied  to  a  prime 
■conductor. 

The  following  composition  has  been  recommended  for  the 
lower  plate  of  the  electrophorus :  four  parts  rosin,  three  parts 
pitch,  three  parts  shell-lac,  and  two  parts  Venice  turpentine, 
melted  together  over  a  gentle  fire.  This  mixture  may  be 
poured  out  and'  spread  upon  a  thin  linea-cloth,  till  it  lies 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  linen  cloth  must  be 
stretched  upon  a  hoop,  and  made  as  tight  as.  possible.  If  the 
surface  be  somewhat  rough,  it  will  be  rather  more  than  less 
effectual.  Shell-lac,  very  siawly  dissolved  with  a  little  Venice 
turpentine,  will' form  a  good  plate  for  the  purpose  without  any 
further  addition.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that,  after 
many  trials,  CaYallo  found  that  plates  the  strongest  in  power, 
as  well  as  the  easiest  to  construct,  were  made  with  the  second 
sort  of  sealing-wax,  spread  upon  a  thick  plate  of  glass.  This 
kind  of  sealing-wax  is  composed  of  shelMau  ;Ancl  ro8in»  QO* 
loured  by  vermilion  or  red  iend; — (See  the  recipe,  among  the 
Miscellanies  at  the  end  of  this  vol.)  A  plate  which  Cavallo 
made  of  this  substance,  though  no  more  than  six  inches  in  dia- 
meter, when  once  excited,  would  charge  a  coated  jar  several 
■times  successively,  so  strongly  as  to  pierce  a  hole  through  a 
card  with  the  discharge.  Sometimes  the  metal  plate,  when 
separated  from  it,  darted  strone  flashes  to  the  table  upon  which 
the  electric  plate  was  laid,  ana  even  into  the  air,  besides  cmnSf- 
ing  the  sensation  of  the  spider's  web  upon  the  face  brought 
near  it,  like  an  electric  strongU  excited.  Cavallo  also. observes, 
tliat  the  power  of  some  of  tnose  plates  is  so  strong,  that -the 
electric  plate  adheres  to  the  metal,  when  the  latter  is  liftfd  up, 
nor  will  they  separate  even  if  the  metal  plate  is  touched  with 
the  finger  or  other  conductor.  Sometimes  the  electric  will  not 
act  well  at  first,  but  is  rendered  very  good  by  sorapuig  with  the 
edge  of  a  knife  the  4ih4iiing  or  -glossy  surface  of  tne  wax. 

The  durability  of  the  electricity  communicated  tb;  tjie  elec- 
trophorus is  very  remarkable;  it  will  sometiines  continue'. e» 
long  as  three  weeks,  without  being  rubbed  4igain,  butit  au^ 
be  admitted,  that  the  act  of  placing  the  metallic  pkle  upon 
it,  and  suddenly  plucking  it  off,  operates  inaoaieineafiiue 
like  friction  to  the  revival  of  its  electricity. 
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Of  the  wiDB  Diffusion  of  Electricity. 

The  electrometer  and  other  iastruments  which  have  been 
adopted  to  indicate  small  quantities  of  electricity,  enable  us  to 
discover  that  electricity  may  be  obtained  in  a  great  number  of 
ways  as  well  as  by  friction,  insomuch  that  we  have  reason  to 
consider  this  power  as  a  universal  asrent  of  nature.  1.  It  is 
produced  by  the  heating  or  cooling  of  a  variety  of  substances; 
2.  b^  the  evaporation  and  condensatipn  of  vapour  j  3.  by  the 
ni^ural  changes  in  the  atmosphere ;  4.  by  the  will  of  certain 
animals;  and  5.  by  the  action  of  certain  bodies  on  each  other 
when  in  contact. 

The  investigation  of  the  eflTects  and  nature  of  the  electriqity 
produced  by  the  action  of  conducting  bodies  when  in  contact 
upon  each  other,  has  furnished  philosophy  with  such  a  vast  va- 
riety of  interesting  facts  and  speculations^  that  this  branch  of 
electricity  has  been  erected  into  a  new  science, under  the  appel- 
lation o( galvanism;  and  we  shall  accordingly  treat  of  it  sej^a- 
ratcly.  ft  is  only  then  the  other  four  sources  of  electricity 
which  we  shall  now  advert  to  in  their  order,  commencing  with 

7'he  Electricity  evolved  in  the  heating  and  cooling  of  various 

Substances. 

This  electricity  has  been  sometimes  called  spontaneous  elec- 
tricity. It  was  discovered  by  Wilcke  in  the  instance  of  sulphur. 
If  sulphur  be  melted  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  then  left  to  cool 
in  the  same  vessel  upon  conductors,  it  will,  upon  being  taken 
out  of  the  vessel  after  it  is  cold,  be  found  strongly  electrical ; 
but  if  left  to  cool  upon  electrics,  no  such  effect  ensues. 

If  sulphur  be  melted  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  left  to  cool,  both 
the  glass  and  the  sulphur  acqurre  a  strong  electricity,  whether 
placed  upon  electrics  or  not ;  but  the  electricity  is  stronger 
when  they  are  cooled  upon  electrics  than  when  cooled .  upon 
conductors :  and  if  the  glass  vessel  be  coated  with  metal,  the 
electricity  acquired  is  strongest  of  all.  In  these  cases,  the 
glass  is  always  positive,  and  the  sulphur  negative. 

Melted  sealing-wax  poured  into  glass  acquires  a  negative 
electricity;  but  if  poured  into  sulphur,  its  electricity  is  posi- 
tive, and  that  of  the  sulp|)ur  negative,  dealing-wax  poured 
into  wood  is  negative,  and  the  wood  positive ;  but  sulphur 
ponrtd  into  sulphur,  or  into  rough  glass,  acquires  no  electricity 
whatever. 

If  neUed  sulphur  be  poured  into  a  metal  cup,  and  there  left 
lo  cool,  the  sulphur  and  cup  will  shew  no  signs  of  electricity 
while  together;  but  the  moment  they  are  peparated,  they  appear 
to  be  strongly  electrified*    On  r^placiog  pafl|  4ulphu;r»  t}i|B  ^c 
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iricitjr  disappears^  but'is  again  revived  on  taking  it  out.  The 
electricity  of  the  cup  rs  negative ;  that  of  the  sulphur  positive. 
If,  when  the  cup  and  sulphur  are  separated,  the  electricity  of 
either  substance  be  taken  off,  they  will,  when  united,  shew 
signs  of  that  electricity  lyhich  has  not  been  tak^n  off. 

Many  other  substances,  as  well  as  the  above-mentioned,  be- 
tray similar  signs  of  electricity ;  thus  chocolate,  fresh  from  the 
mill,  as  it  cools  in  the  tin  pans  in  which  it  is  received,  becomes 
strongly  electrical,  and  continues  so  for  some  time ;  and  lifter 
having  lost  this  property,  it  may  be  renewed  by  re-melttng  it, 
unless  rendered  very  dry  in  this  operation. 

Among  those  substances  which  evince  their  electricai  pro- 
perties by  change  of  temperature,  thfe  most  remarkable  is  the 
tourmalin,  which  is  a  precious  stone  of  the  flint  kind,  found  in 
Ceylon,  the  Brazils,  and  Siberia.    It  is  in  some  degree  trans- 

Earent,  and  of  different  colours — sometimes  red,  sometimes 
rown,  purple,  or  green ;  its  size  seldom  exceeds  that  of  a  wal- 
nut. Cfavalio  has  enumerated  the  electrical  properties  of  the 
tourmalin,  in  the  following  manner: 

''1.  The  tourmalin,' while  kept  in  the  same  temperature, 
shews  no  signs  of  electricity  ;  but  it  will  become  electrical  by 
increasing  or  diminishing  its  heat,  and  stronger  in  the  latter 
circumstance  than  in  the  former.  A  very  trifling  alteration  of 
temperature  is  often  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect. 

**2.  Its  electricity  does  not  appear  all  over  its  surface,  but 
only  on  two  opposite  sides  of  it,  which  may  be  called  its  poles, 
and  which  always  are  in  one  right  line  with  the  centre  of  the 
stone,  and  in  the  direction  of  its  strata;  in  which  direction  the 
stone  is  absolutely  opake,  though  in  the  other  it  is  fiemi-ti;an8- 
parent. 

**  3.  While  the  tourmalin  is  heating,  one  of  its  sides  (call  it  A) 
is  electrifled  plus  or  positive,  and  the  other,  B,  minus ;  but  when 
cooling,  A  is  minus,  and  B  is  plus.  Hence,  if  one  side  of  the 
stone  is  heating,  whilst  the  other  is  cooling,  then  both  sides  will 
acquire  the  same  electricity;  or  if  one  side  only  changes  its 
temperature,  then  that  side  only  will  appear  electrified. 

"4.  If  this  stone  be  heated,  and  suffered  to  cool,  without 
either  of  its  sides  being  touched,  then  A  will  appear  potftive, 
and  B  ne^tive,  all  the  time  of  its  heating  and  cooline. 

*'  5.  This  stone  may  be  excited  by  means  of  friction, like  anj 
other  electric,  and  either  of  its  sides,  or  both,  may  be  rendered 
positive. 

''6.  If  the  tourmalin  be  heated  or  cooled  upon  some  other 
insulated  body,  that  body  will  be  found  electrified  as  well  u 
the  stone ;  but  it  will  be  found  possessed  of  the  electridty 
contrary  to  that  of  the  contiguous  side  of  the  stone. 
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"  7.  The  dectricity  of  either  side,  or  of  both,  maybe  reversed 
by  heating  or  cooling  the  tourmalin  in  contact  with  various  sub- 
stances, such  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  a  piece  of  metal,  See. 

"  8.  These  properties  of  the  tourmalin  are  also  observable  in 
vacuo,  but  not  so  strong  as  in  the  open  air. 

''  9.  If  a  tourmalin  be  cut  into  several  parts,  each  piece  will 
have  its  positive  and  negative  poles,  corresponding  to  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  sides  of  the  original  stone. 

''  10.  If  this  stone  be  covered  all  over  with  some  electric 
substance,  such  as  sealing-wax,  oil,  &c.  it  will  in  general  shew 
the  same  properties  as  without  it. 

''11.  A  vivid  light  appears  upon  the  tourmalin,  whilst  heat- 
ing in  the  dark,  and  by  a  little  attention  one  may  be  easily 
enabled  by  this  light  to  distinguish  which  side  of  the  stone  is 
positive,  and  which  negative.  Sometimes,  when  the  stone  is 
strongly  excited,  pretty  strong  flashes  may  be  seen  in  the  dark, 
to  g()  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  side  of  it. 

**  12.  It  has  been  found,  that  with  respect  to  the  electric 
properties,  the  tourmalin  is  sometimes  injured  by  the  action  of 
u  Htroiig  fire,  at  other  times  is  improved,  and  sometimes  is  not 
m  all  alfered  by  it " 

The  more  transparent  the  tourmalin,  the  stronger  are  its 
electrical  effects.  It  may  also  be  obs&rved,  that  many  other 
precious  stones,  particularly  the  transparent  ones,  exhibit 
electrical  properties  of  a  similar  nature ;  'but  the  tourmalin 
it  selected  for  exemplification,  because  it  is  the  most  remark 
able. 


Of  the  Electricitj/  evolved  in  Evaporation  and  the  Con* 

dentation  of  Vapour. 

Volta  discovered  that  bodies  from  which  water  bad  eva- 
porated shewed  signs  of  negative  electricity,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  water,  in  the  state  of  vapour,  retains  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  electric  fluid  than  in  the  state  of  water.  Excep- 
tions have,  however,  been  discovered  to  this  rule:  1.  If  water 
be  evaporated  by  contact  with  a  red-hot  piece  of  rusty  iron,  it 
will  leave  the  iron  electrified  positively;  but  the  iron  will  be 
negatively  electrified  if  not  rusty*  2.  If  water  be  evaporated 
by  throwing  into  it  impure  red-hot  elass,  (such  as  the  green 
glass  of  common  bottles,)  the  vessel  or  the  remaining  water 
will  be  electrified  positively. 

To  prove  the  effects  of  evaporation  in  exciting  electricity, 
place  a  metallic  cup,  containing  water,  upon  the  capof  Cavallo*s 
electrometer,  then  upon  dropping  a  red-hot  coal  into  the  water, 
the  instantaneous  evaporation  that  follows,  will  cause  the  balls 
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to  diverge  with  negative  electricity.    The  converson  of  any 
other  flaid  into  vapotur  produces  the  aame  effect  as  water. 

As  the  capacity  of  water  for  electricity  is  increased  by  its 
conversion  into  vapour,  it  will  bbviously  be  inferred,  that  the 
condensation  of  vapour  will  cailse  the  electricity  which  then 
becomes  superabundant  to  be  given  out  to  any  conductor  that 
happens  to  be  sufficiently  near.  Accordingly  it  is  found,  that 
an  insulated  metallic  plate  held  in  a  volume  of  steam,  is  elec- 
trified positively  by  the  condensation  and  conversion  into  wa 
ter  of  tne 'vapour  striking  upon  its  surface. 

Atmospheric  Electricity/. 

Since  Franklin  tind  his  donteittporaries  first  drew  lightning 
from  the  clouds,  and  exhibited  with  it  the  whole  series  of  elec- 
trical phenomena,  no  experiment  has  ever  been  devised,  which 
could  throw  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  identity  of  lightning  and 
electricity.  Accordingly,  lightning  is  onl^  to  be  considered 
as  a  name  for  a  vast  accumulation  of  electricity;  or  electricity 
as  a  name  for  small  quantities  oT  lightning.  When  we  con- 
sider the  pungency  of  a  spark  supplied  by  a  few  inches  of 
class,  we  cannot  hesitate  to*allow  tnat  the  effect  of  the  spark 
arawn  from  a  thousand  acres  of  electrified  cloud  must  be  vio- 
lent in  the  extremq. 

The  atmosphere  almost  tit  all  times  affoids  signs  of  electri- 
city, and  before  we  proceed  further  with  this  subject  it  will  be 
proper  to  advert  to  the  means  commonly  used  to  discover  it. 
Cavallo's  electrometer,  as  already  observed,  is  a  veiy  useful 
instrument  for  this  purpose.  By  holding  it  up  a  few  feet 
above  the  ground,  the  pith-balls  will  generally  diverge,  and 
the  kind  of  electricity  may  be  ascertained  by  touching  it  with 
any  excited  electric  m  the  manner  already  aescribed,  observ- 
ing that  the  electricity  of  the  instrument  in  this  case,  is  the 
contrary  of  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  if  the  electrometer  be 
electrified  by  rain,  hsril,  or  snow  falling  upon  it,  its  electricity 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  rain,  8cc. 

When  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  is*  at  too  j^at  a  difl- 
tance,  or  too  slight  to  affect  an  electrometer  held  in  the  hatid 
of  a  person  on  the  ground,  the  instrument  may  be  carried  to 
the  top  of  a  house,  or  an  electrometer  may  be  contrived  that 
may  be  pushed  out  to  a  distance;  for  example,  from  an  upper 
room  window.  For  this  purpose,  Cavallo  makes  use  of  a  slen* 
der  rod  like  those  used  for  fishing.  The  extremity  of  this  rod 
terminates  in  a  tube  or  rod  of  glass  coated  with  wax,  in  ordei 
to  insulate  two  small  cork  balls  suspended  from  the  end  of  it 
by  hempen  threads.    Upon  the  end  of  the  glass  tube  is  put  t 
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oork,  from  which  the  electrometer  is  suspended.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  electrometer  is  insulated,  but  to  take  away  its  insola- 
tion until  it  is  pushed  out  to  its  proper  place,  a  pin  is  stuck 
into  the  cork  at  tife  end  of  the  .ij:lass  tube,  and  to  this  pin  \% 
affixed  a  packthread  which  reaches  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
wooden  lod  held  in  the  hand.  When  this  instrument  is  pushed 
out  of  a  window,  which  niay  be  done  in  an  angle  of  50^  or  60^ 
with  the  horizon,  the  packthread  is  drawn  in  to  disengage  the 
pin  stuck  into  the  cotlc,  and  the  balls  of  the  electrometer  are 
ihen  left  insulated,  and  therefore  acquire  the  electricity  of  the 
atmosphere,  atid  may  be  drawn  into  the  room  and  examined 
with  convenience. 

Instruments  have  been  invented,  called  multipliers  or 
doublers  of  electricity,  intended  to  be  usied  where  extreme 
delicacy  of  examination  is  proposed ;  but  the  action  of  these  is 
rather  of  a  dubious  iiature,  and  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to 
the  notice  of  the  electrical  kite. 

The  kite  used  bv  electricians  differs  in  no  respect  from  those 
used  among  cbiloren,  except  that  the  paper  is  covered  with 
drying  linseed-oil,  to  prevent  its  being  destroyed  by  rain, 
and  a  slender  wire  is  interwoven  with  the  string  to  render  it  a 
better  conductor.  It  is,  however,  doubtless  known  to  almost 
every  one,  that  there  is  a  considerablo  difference  among 
obildren'e  kites  in  their  flying  properties:  some  of  them, 
under  every  favourable  circumstance  of  wind  and  size,  can 
scarcely  be  raised  or  kept  aloft  by  any  exertion,  so  that 
the  pertinacity  of  infantine  pei severance,  in  affairs  of  sport, 
is  almost  exhausted  in  attending  to  them.  We  shall  there- 
fore give  the  proportions  which  will  certainly  answer  well, 
and  as  these  may  be  observed  with  so  much  facility,  we 
presume  it  will  not  be  required  that  we  should  devote  a 
sentence  to  the  consideration  of  how  much  they  may  be 
deviated  from  without  hazarding  the  confenience  of  raising 
tbe  machine.  The  straighter  AB,  fig.  10,  pi.  Ill,  and  the 
bow  CAD,  should,  when  the  latter  is  open,  be  of  the  same 
length,  reckoning  the  length  of  the  straighter  from  the  place 
where  it  is  notched  to  the  bow.  By  this  means,  when  the 
bow  is  in  its  place,  the  cord  CD,  which  connects  its  extremi- 
ties, passes  over  the  straighter  at  the  distance  of  one-third  of 
Uie  length  of  the  latter  frofiH  its  end  A;  and  the  tapeiin^  or 
tha  kite  therefore  commences  at  two-thirds  of  its  length  from 
its  pointed  extremity.  The  oord  to  which  the  cord  for  raising 
the  kite  is  attached,  is  fastened  by  both  ends  to  the  straighter, 
oae  end  at  d,  one-sixth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  kite  frdm 
the  end  A ;  and  the  other  at  ^*  one-third  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  kite  from  the  extremity  B.    The  length  of  the  cord 
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d  ef,  may  be  about  equal  to  that  of  the  straighter.  The  eord 
eg,  the  length  of  which  regulates  the  distance  of  the  fli^^htof 
the  kite»  must  be  attached  to  such  a  part  of  the  cord  d  ej,  that 
the  kite,  if  suspended  by  it«  when  withoutfa  tail,  shall  remain 
horizontal,  that  is,  it  shall  be  iust  opposite  the  centre  of  grravity 
of  the  kite;  and  if  the  weight  of  paper  on  each  side  of  the 
straighter  is  not  equal,  it  sliould  be  toade  so  by  putting  on  ad- 
ditional pieces.  The  tail  of  the  kite  should  be  seven  times 
the  length  of  the  straighter,  and  it  should  l>e  loaded  in  about 
twenty  different  places,  with  some  such  material  as  rolls  of 
paper,  and  a  bob  or  heavy  roll  of  the  same  kind  at  the  end  of 
It.  The  proper  weight  of  the  tail  is  easily  ascertained  by  a 
few  trials.  The  straighter  should  he  made  of  fir,  and  the  bow 
cannot  be  made  of  any  thing  better  than  a  li<rht  hoop.  A  kite 
thus  constructed  will  easily  be  raised  with  a  moderate  wind  to 
a  great  height..  If  the  paper  be  oiled  after  liie.  kite  is  fimt»hed 
and  dry,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  way,  it  should  be  damped 
with  a  sponge  and  water  before  it  is  pasted,  in  order  that  it 
may  dry  without  wrinkles.  A  kite  four  feet  high  is  found  very 
convenient  for  electrical  purposes. 

In  an  electrical  point  of  view,  according  to  Cavallo's  ex* 
periinents,  the  whole  power  of  the  kite  consists  in  the  string; 
It  is  therefore  of  little  use  to  coat  the  straighter  with  tin-foil, 
or  tip  it  with  iron  as  some  have  proposed  ;  but  it  is  important 
to  make  the  string  a  good  conductor.  For  this  purpose  the 
simplest  mode  is  to  wet  it;  but  i^  is  better  still,  to  usq,  with 
two  threads  of  common  hemp,  one  of  the  copper  thread  used 
for  trimmings. 

The  highest  idea  which  the  ancients  could  form  of  omnipo- 
tence, comprised  the  exclusive  ability  of  directins:  the  thunder- 
bolt; the  power  of  which  they  considered  to  oe  absolutely 
irresistible,  and  the  command  of  it  immeasurably  removed  from 
human  control.  If  then  we  venture  to  interfere  with  this 
astonishing  agent  of  nature,  let  us  remember  its  tremendous 
power,  and  not  for  a.  moment  forego  the  precautious  that  will 
ensure  safety.  In  serene  weather  there  is  never  any  danger  in 
raising  the  kite;  but  it  is  always  unsafe  to  raise  it  during  a 
thunder-storm,  or  while  black  clouds  are  hovering  over  head; 
for  the  quantity  of  electricity  brought  down  will  often  be  very 
great,  although  there  may  be  no  thunder.  When  the  electricity, 
therefore,  during  a  storm,  is  intended  to  be  observed,  the  kite' 
should  be  raised  while  the  air  is  yet  tolerably  clear :  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  conducting  line  should  be  attached  three 
or  four  yards  of  silk  cord  covered  with  wax,  that  it  may  not» 
by  getting  damp,  readily  become  a  conductor.  From  the 
teimination  or  some  other  part  of  the  conducting  line,  a  chaia 
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of  ■ufficieiit  length  to  reach  to  the  earth  should  be  fastened; 
•r  instead  of  it»  when  jars  are  to  be  charged,  and  other  experi- 
Sdents  are  to  be  made,  a  slender  wire  may  reach  from  the  con* 
ducting  line  to  an  insulated  prime  conductor.  This  conductor 
should  be  furnished  with  a  quadrant  electrometer,  that  the 
strength  of  the  electricity  may  be  detennined  by  inspection. 
The  wire  connecting  the  string  of  the  kite  and  the  prime 
oonductor  should  not  be  stretched,  to  prevent  the  motions  of 
the  string  or  conchicting  line  from  throwing  down  the  conduc- 
tor. In  making  experiments  with  an  insulated  string,  especi- 
ally when  a  storm  is  apprehended  or  actually  present,  it  would 
be  proper  to  have  a  rod  of  iron  or  some  other  good  conductor 
in  direct  communication  with  the  earth,  and  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  string,  so  that  notice  would  be  given  of  the  descent 
of  any  unusual  quantity  of  electricity  by  the  snapping  be- 
tween this  conductor  and  the  string,  and  the  operator  would 
have  time  to  provide  for  his  safety. 

Cavallo  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  with  the  elec- 
trical kite,  and  his  conclusions  are  drawn  up  in  the  following 
manner :  ^ 

"  1.  The  air  appears  to  be  electrified  at  all  times;  its  elec- 
tricity is  constantly  positive,  and  much  stronger  in  frosty  than 
in  warm  weather ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  less  in  the  night  than 
in  -the  day-time. 

"  2.  The  presence  of  the  clouds  generally  lessens  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  kite ;  sometimes  it  has  no.  effect  upon  it,  and  it 
is  very  seldom  that  it  increases  it  a  little."  Cavallo  himself 
relates  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule  which  occurred  to 
himself,  and  in  which  he  was  nearly  overpowered  by  the  shocks 
he  received  from  the  accidental  presence  of  a  cloud  ;  but  per- 
haps be  here  means  the  light  clouds  of  fine  weather. 

"  3.  When  it  rains,  the  electricity  of  the  kite  is  generally 
negative,  and  very  seldom  positive. 

"  4.  The  aurora  borealis  seems  not  to  affect  the  electricity 
of  the  kite/'     Others  have  observed  the  contrary  of  this. 

"  6.  The  electric  spark*taken  from  the  string  of  a  kite,  or 
from  any  insulated  conductor  connected  with  it,  especially  when 
it  does  not  rain,  is  very  seldom  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  pungent.  When  the  index  of  the 
electrometer  is  not  higher  tnan  20^,  the  person  that  takea  the 
spaik  will  feel  the  effect  of  it  in  his  legs ;  it  appearing  more 
like  the  discharge  of  an  electric  jar  than  the  spark  taken  from 
the  Tirime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine. 

''  6.  The  electricity  of  the  kite  is  generally  stronger  or 
weaker,  according  as  the  string  is  longer  or  bhorter ;  oat  it 
does  not  keep  any  exact  proportion  to  it.    Theelectricity^for 
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instance,  brought  down  by  a  string  of  a  hundred  yards,  may 
raise  the  index  of  the  electrometer  to  twentiy,  when,  with  don* 
ble  the  length  of  string,  the  index  of  the  electrometer  will  not 
^o  higher  than  twenty*five. 

"  7.  When  the  weather  is  damp,  and  the  electricity  is  pretty 
strong,  the  index  of  the  electi*ometer,  after  taking  a  spark  from 
the  string,  or  presenting  the  knob  of  a  coated  phial  to  it,  rises 
surprisingly  quick  to  its  usual  place ;  but  in  dry  and  warm 
weather  it  rises  exceedingly  slow." 

It  may  be  inquired  how  the  Tast  quantity  of  electricity  de- 
veloped in  thunder-storms  is  produced.  To  this  an  answer  may 
be  derived  from  the  preceding  section,  in  which  we  have  seen 
ttiat  vapour  contains  in  almost  all  cases  a  greater  quantity  of 
ihe  electric  fluid  than  the  water  from  which  it  is  formed.  A 
cloud  or  collection  of  vapours,  therefore,  will  by  condensation 
become  strongly  plus,  and  by  rarefaction  will  become  minus ; 
and  if  two  clouds  in  these  opposite  states  approach  near  each 
other,  a  discharge  will  ensue  to  restore  the  equilibrium;  the 
discharge  will  be  attended  with  a  flash,  constituting  the  light- 
ning, and  the  lightning  dividing  the  air  and  forming  a  vacuum 
by  its  velocity,  the  divided  air,  on  rushing  together  again,  pro- 
duces the  thunder.  The  very  same  cause  produces  the  snapping 
6f  the  slightest  spark.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  thunder  and  lightning  will  ensue  when  a  cloud,  either 
plus  or  minus,  strikes  the  earth,  instead  of  another  cloud. 

After  experiments  with  the  electrical  kite  and  elevated  con- 
ductors had  proved  that  lightning  could  be  drawn  from  the 
clouds  in  immense  quantity,  it  ceased  to  be  a  doubtful  ques- 
tion whether  buildings  mignt  not  be  rescued  from  the  hazard 
of  destruction  by  li^tning,  if  they  were  furnished  with  con- 
ductors, reaching  above  the  most  elevated  part  of  them,  and 
having  an  unbroken  connection  with  the  earth.  But  while 
the  usefulness  of  conductors  for  this  purpose  appeared  indis- 
putable, a  controversy  arose  as  to  the  best  form  for  them.  It 
was  maintained  by  one  party,  that  they  should  have  blunt  ter- 
minations ;  by  another,  that  they  sBould  be  pointed.  Pointed 
conductors,  it  was  argued,  would  attract  distant  electricity 
that  would  not  affect  blunt  ones ;  but  it  was  replied,  that  they 
would  attract  and  carry  it  off  in  an  innoxious  stream,  at  ail 
distances  where  it  had  any  effect ;  while  the  discharge  to  a 
blunt  conductor  would  often  be  vehement  and  destructive.  In 
the  end,  a  number  of  experiments,  made  under  the  inspection 
pf  the  Royal  Society,  decided  the  question  in  favour  otfronit- 
ed  conductors,  and  no  other  are  now  in  use. 

An  effective  conductor  should  rise  eight  or  ten  feet  above 
the  highest  part  of  the  edifice  it  is  intended  to  seCuffe,  and 
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mould  terminate  in  several  short  branches,  each  of  whicU  must 
be  pointed,  in  order  that  if  one  or  more  be  melted  by  the  light- 
ning, the  rest  may  perform  the  duty  assigned  them.    It  should 
i^ol  be  smaller  than  halT  or  three-quarters  oT  an  inch  in  diftme- 
tr,  And  as  its  efftcla  would  be  injured  by  rust,  which  is  a  non- 
mduGtor  like  oxides  in  general,  the  upper  part  oi'it  should  be 
>p[icr,  or  if  of  iron,  it  sliould  be  plated  with  gold  or  platina. 
When  not  composed  of  one  sinijle  piece  of  uetal,  the  seveml 
Dininga  slionld  be  very  close.     The  conductor  should  not  dc- 
feend  very  close  to  the  side  of  the  house,  particularly  if  it 
'Mntuiu  combustible  maloriaU,  and  care  should  be  tnken   lo 
direct  it  frotn  the  house  tovrards  the  foundation,  and  terminate 
it  if  possible  in  moist  earth  nrnater  several  feet  under  ground. 
It  shonld  also  be  fastened  to  the  house  by  wooden  holdfiiats, 
Trben  it  cannot  be  convenicnily  detached  altogether. 
^  Small  buildin!;s  may  be"  con  side  red  sulficiently  gunrded  by  n 
Khgle  conductor,  but  large  ones  will  require  more.    In  geneval 
t  inny  be  calculated  that  a  single  conductor  secures  a  space 
iTlen  yards  round  it. 

f  A  conductor  of  leed  must  be  four  times  tlie  diatnL-ter  of  an 
bn  one  to  ciflbrd  ihe  same  secMrity ;  but  copper  need  be  only 
'"f  the  diameter  of  iron  tn  vOect  the  snme  purpose.  Square 
I  rods  of  hair  an  inch  in  thickness,  will  withstand  the 
myest  lightning, 

'bo  propriety  of  securing  ships  is  not  less  obvious  than 
t&t  of  socurinc;  buildings,  and  a  chain  has  been  cenerally 
(d.  coimcctea  with  a  rod  risiosj  some  feet  aboYs  tnc  main- 
list  ;  but  the  quantity  of  electricity  brought  down  is  often  so 
'eat,  that  the  obstruction  to  its  course  between  tha  links 
'.an  snaps  the  chain.  It  is  therefore  better  to  use  a  copper- 
mniodaled  lo  the  vess&l  by  bendiog,  and  terminating 
ler. 

Fit  hds  sometimes  happened,  in  America  especially,  where 
■ondtT-alorms  are  »ior«  sudden  and  more  violent  than  with 
p,  that  fdifices  have  been  struck  by  li(rhtning,  although  fur- 
uiicA  with  metallic  conducturs.  On  this  account,  the  Ame- 
ktan  Philosopical  Society  adjudged  to  Kobert  Paterson  a 
bid  uiedal,  for  his  essay  on  tho  improvement  of  conductors. 
Vterson  proposes,  first,  to  insert  on  the  lop  of  the  rod  a  pieca 
he  best  black-lead,  about  two  inches  long, and  terminating 
t  fine  point,  which  must  project  a  little  above  the  eod.Qf 
e  point  of  the  rod  ;  so  that  if  the  blaok-letd  point  sbooldt 
y  accident,  b«  broken  off,  that  of  the  rod  would  be  lefi 
j»  enough  to  answer  the  purpuse  of  a  niatallio  conductor. 
B  second  intention  is,  to  facilitate  the  paaaage  of  the  electric 
'  1  from  the  lower  part  of  the  rod  into  the  surrounding  earth. 
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In  many  cases  it  is  impracticable,  from  the  interruption  of 
rocks  and  other  obstacles,  to  sink  the  rod  so  deeply  as  to 
reach  moist  earth,  or  any  other  substance  which  is  a  tolerably 
good  conductor  of  electricity.  To  remedy  this  defect,  he  pro- 
poses to  make  the  lower  part  of  the  rod  either  of  tin  or  cop- 
per, which  metals  are  far  less  liable  to  corrosion  or  rust  than 
iron,  when  lying  under-ground ;  or,  which  will  answer  the 
purpose  still  better,  to  coat  that  part  of  the  conductor^  of 
whatever  metal  it  may  consist,  with  a  thick  crust  of  black- 
lead  preriously  formed  into  a  paste,  by  being  pulverized, 
mixed  with  melted  sulphur,  and  applied  to  tne  rod  while 
hot.  By  this  precaution^  the  lower  part  of  the  rod  will,  in  his 
opinion,  retain  its  conducting  power  for  a^es,  without  dimi- 
nution. In  order  to  increase  the  surface  otthe  subterraneous 
part  of  the  conductor,  he  directs  a  hole  or  pit,  of  sufficient 
extent,  to  be  dug  as  deep  as  convenient,  into  which  should  be 
put  a  quantity  of  charcoal,  surrounding  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  rod.  Thus  the  surface  of  that  part  of  the  conductor 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  earth,  may  be  increased  with 
Kttle  trouble  or  expense ;  a  circumstance  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  the  security  against  those  accidents,  as  charcoal  is 
generally  an  excellent  conductor,  and  not  subject  to  change 
its  properties.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  ascertain  that  the 
parcel  of  charcoal  used  is  a  good  conductor,  as^  all  kinds  are 
not  of  that  character.  With  respect  to  the  black-lead,  di- 
rected to  be  used  at  the  top  of  the  conductor,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  service  would  be  rendered  by  it;  it  is 
recommended  by  the  proposer  of  it,  because  lightning  will  not 
fuse  it,  but  Dr.  Van  Marum  found  that  the  discharge  of  his 
battery  always  reduced  the  strongest  black-lead  to  powder ; 
and  therefore  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  effect  of  lightning 
will  not  be  inferior. 

Personal  security,  during  a  thunder-storm,  forms  another 
object  of  important  consideration.  Dr.  Franklin  advises  per- 
sons apprehensive  of  lightning  to  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
not  under  a  metal  lustre,  or  any  other  conductor,  and  to  lay 
their  feet  on  another  chair.  A  precaution  of  this  kind  is  the 
easiest  that  can  be  obserred,  and  ensures  a  high  degree  of 
■afety;  but  the  Doctor  adds,  for  the  information  of  those 
irhose  timidity*  induces  them  to  purchase  relief  from  their 
ftari  at  any  price,  that  it  will  be  still  safer,  to  lay  two  or  three 
bads  or  mattrasses  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  folding 
them  double,  to  place  the  chairs  upon  them.  A  hammpok, 
iMpended  by  silken  cords,  would  be  an  improvement  eyen 
supon  this  arpparatus.  The  floor  should  be  dry,  or  the  lightning. 
Hit  Strike  the  house,  will  fly  over  it.     As  the  walls  and  floiMni 
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of  houses  are  usually  dry.  and   therefore  bad  conductors,  the 

lightning  is  prevented  from  spreading,  and  often  seizes  with 

su  much  the  moie  avidity  the  slightest  nrticles  of  metal  ia  its 

ay.     A  p<;Tson  lost  his  life  by  happening  to  be  leaning  with 

head  near  the  bell-wire  of  an  apartment  where  the  light- 

y  had  entered  ;  and  even  the  electricity  conducted  by  the 

Ting  of  a  picture-frame,  might  produce  an  equally  fatal 

llasirophe.     Dr.  Priestley  observes,  that  the  place  of  most 

irfect  safety,  is  the  cellar,  and  especially  the  middle  of  i^; 

ir  when  a  person   Is  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  earlh, 

pe   lightning  must   strike   it   before   it  can  possibly  reach 

Bm.     It  is  therefore  most  probable  That  it  will  become  imme- 

liately  diliused,  and  not  enter  the  cellar,  especially  if  it  be 

wt  damp. 

The  best  situation  for  a  person  who  happens  to  be  in  the 
fiel^K  during  a  thunder-stonn,  is,  not  immediately  under,  but 
Within  a  short  distance  of  a  tree;  as  the  lightning  generally 
strikes  first  the  highest  and  best  conductors. 

Lord  Stanhope  observes,  that  damage  may  be  done  by 
lightning,  not  only  by  the  main  stroke,  but  by  that  which  he 
calls  the  rtttirnlng  stroke,  by  which  is  meant  the  sudden  and 
"Tolent  return  of  that  part  of  the  natural  share  of  ele-jtricity 
^ich  had  been  gradually  expelled  from  some  body  or  bodies, 
y  the  superinduced  clastip,  electrical  pressure  of  a  thunder- 
fttid.  Ti^'  this  theory  lie  iotvcs  some  cases,  otherwise  of  dif- 
£uU  explication. 

fWhtn  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity  had  been 

ntored  of  nil  doubt,  philosophers  were   induced   to  suppose 

Ist  electricity  mi^ght  be  the  agent  in  many  other  atmospherl- 

Jl  phenomena.     The  aurora  borealist  streamers,  or  northern 

Iglits,  vtas  particularly  singled  out  as  an  electrical  appear- 

Jncc,  and  it  appeared  to  strengthen  the  conjecture,  that  this 

phcnoRiL'iion  can  be  admirably  imitated,  in  the  manner  already 

slated,  by  a  conductor,  or  glass  vessel  exhausted  of  air.    That 

the  aurora  borealis  takes  place  at  very  great  heights,  is  obvi- 

flu<   from  their  being  seen   in  distant  countries  at  the  same 

time.      Daltou  has  estimated  the  height  of  the  rainbow-like 

arches  formed  by  it  at  150  miles,  bnt  other  appearances  of  the 

kind  have  been  estimated  c^t  400.  COO.  800,  &c.  miles.     At  the 

lowv«t  of  these  heights,  the  rarity  of  the  air  will  be  not  unlike 

that  of  an  ordinary  vacuum,  and  the  electric  fluid,  if  existing' 

_at  such  a  height,  would  doubtless  diS'use  itself  as  in  such  an 

tproiimated  vacuum.     The  aurora  borealis  aflects  the  meg- 

(ic  needle,  which  is  another  reason  why   it  is  probably  an 

Metrical  phenomenon ,    and  at  the  time  it  prevails,  greater 

iaatitiss  of  electricity   are   occasionally   darived  from  the 
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The  turora  borealis. — Connection  of  electricitj  whh  eartbqnmket. 

atmosphere  than  at  other  times.  The  height  at  which  the 
phenomenon  occurs  may  prevent  this  electrical  effect  on  the 
atmosphere  from  been  common.  No  cause  has,  however, 
yet  been  assigned  for  the  disturbance  of  the  electric  fluid  in 
the  higher  regions^  so  as  to  produce  light,  nor  why  the  ap- 
pearance in  question  should  be  more  common  and  intense  the 
nearer  we  approach  the  poles,  while  at  the  equator  it  is  never 
seen.  The  rustling,  crackling  noise  is  freauently  heard  to 
accompany  the  aurora  borealis  in  England,  or  even  in  a 
Idwer  latitude,  but  in  regions  ten  or  twenty  degrees  nearer 
the  pole,  its  noise  is  like  that  of  the  largest  fire-works 
pla^^ine  off,  and  in  Siberia  is  denoted  by  an  expression 
equivalent  to  ''  the  raging  host  is  passing.''  The  aurora 
borealis  is  seen  most  frequently  after  a  dry  summer,  in  frosty 
weather. 

Those  meteors,,  vulgarly  called  "  falling  stars/'  which  may 
be  observed,  more  or  less  freauently,  almost  any  fine  nighty 
and  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  splendour  and  die 
length  of  their  course,  are  also  supposed  to  have  an  electrical 
origin. 

As  water-spouts  occur  most  frequently  in  those  countries, 
and  at  those  seasons  of  the  year,  when  thunder-storms  are 
most  cdmmon,  and  lightning  generally  is  seen  either  before  or 
after  them,  their  connection  with  electricity  has  been  inferred, 
and  their  appearance  explained  on  electrical  principles.  When 
the  convergence  of  different  winds  has  produced  a  whirling 
motion  of  the  air,  a  strongly  electrified  cloud  over  the  centre 
of  the  whirl,  will  easily  attract  the  unelectrified  water,  and 
thus  the  cloud  and  the  water  will  meet  each  other.  It  is  some 
slight  confirmation  of  the  inference  of  electricity  in  these  phe- 
nomena, that  an  electrometer  shews  strong  signs  of  electncity 
during  whiilwinds. 

Electricity  appears  to  connect  the  perturbations  of  earth 
and  sky,  in  still  more  awful  phenomena.  Lightning  is  almost 
always  observed  in  the  discharge  from  a  volcano,  and  during 
the  time  of  an  earthquake.  Electricity  gains  force  as  it  runs 
along  a  conductor,  and  often  melts  the  extremity  of  a  wire^. 
while  the  remainder  of  it  is  unaffected:  if,  therefore,  a  large 
Quantity  of  it,  from  a  cloud,  for  es^ample,  finds  a  good  oon- 
duf^tor  for  a  lop^  course  in  the  eafth,  and  (germinates  at  last 
aniiQUg  infl^amma.bTe  materials,  the  effects  we  see  in  volcanoes 
have  an  asfijgngble  cause  perfectly  adequate  to  their  prodocr 
tion.  Earthquakes  are  orten  unattended  with  any  vapour, 
smell,  or  fire ;  they  are  also  often  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  the  most  terrific  thunder-storms.  As  the  earth  is  the  grand 
rei^rvoir  of  electricity,  it  is  not  hard   to   admit,  that  Ui6 
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resistance  which  vast  quantities  of  electricity  may  meet  wkh, 
before  an  equilibrium  takes  place,  may  produce  the  undu* 
latory  motion  which  we  call  an  eartoquake.  The  i&arth^ 
when  dry,  is  a  bad  conductor,  and  will  not  receive  the  elec«^ 
tricit^  from  the  clouds  without  a  struggle.  It  is  favourable 
to  this  hypothesis,  that  earthquakes  in  general  affect  only 
the  outward  surface  of  the  earth,  and  seldom  injure  mines  or 
springs  ;  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  earthquakes  mostly 
take  place  in  hot  countries,  where  lightning  and  thunder 
most  abound.  Ships  are  affected  in  a  manner  that  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  commo* 
tion  originates  entirely  within  the  earth;  but  if  a  person  hold 
his  hand  in  a  quantity  of  water,  through  which  the  electrical 
shock  is  passed,  he  will  receive  a  blow  that  will  afford  a  tan* 
gible  proof  of  what  ships  may  feet  in  the  electric  shock  of 
nature's  operations 
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There  are  three  species  of  fish  which  possess  the  power  of 
giving  an  electrical  shock;  viz.  the  torpedo,  i\ie gymnotus elec" 
tricus,  and  the  silurus  eleciricus.  i 

The  torpedo  has  been  known  from  the  most  ancient  times* 
but  the  wonderful  accounts  given  of  its  power,  in  part  per* 
haps  coloured  in  the  narration,  were  till  recently  regarded  .as 
fabulous  by  those  who  had  not  witnessed  them.  It  was  not 
till  the  phenomena  of  erectricity  became  familiar,  and  the 
coincidence  between  them  and  the  power  of  the  fish  wjis 
dearly  perceived,  that  they  gained  much  credit.  The  torpedo 
is  a  flat  fish,  of  the  ray  tribe,  very  seldom  exceeding  twenty 
inches  in  length,  and  twenty  pounds  in  weight ;  though  some 
have  been  occasionally  caught  that  weighed  from  fifty  to 
eighty  pounds*  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  the  North 
Seas.  The  electrical  organs  of  this  animal  are  two  in  nuqiber, 
aad  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  cranium  and  gills*  £a<di 
organ  consists  of  perpendicular  columns,  reaching  from  tlie 
under  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  body,  and  varying  in  I^PStll 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  fish  in  different  parts.  ,!The 
llWiber  of  these  columns  varies  in  different  torpedoes, :.m4 
also  at  different  ages  of  the  same  animal.  The  length  of  iefif^ 
orgim  is  somewhat  less  than  one-third  of  the  eptire  lepgtti  fii 
tile.  fish.  In  a  very  large  torpedo,  one  organ  was  fpu44  .t^ 
Miisist  of  1182  columns :  the  diao^eter  o(  a  (solumn  it^  geflar 
nUy  about  one-^fiflLb  of  an  inch.  ,  [  ,; . 
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If  the  torpedo^  eidier  in  the  water  or  out  of  it,  but  not  in* 
sulatedybe  touched  with  one  hand,  it  generally  communicates 
a  trembling  motion,  or  slight  shock,  to  the  hand ;  but  the  sensa- 
ation  is  felt  in  the  frngers  of  that  hand  only.  If  the  torpedo 
be  touched  with  both  hands  at  the  same  time,  one  being  applied 
to  its  under,  and  the  other  to  its  upper  surface,  a  shock  will  in 
that  case  be  received,  which  is  exactly  like  that  given  by  the 
Leyden  phial.  The  circuit  may  be  componed  of  several  persons 
joiningliands,  and  the  shock  will  be  felt  by  them  all  at  the  same 
time.  The  shock  of  thetoipedo  is  conducted  by  the  same  sub' 
stances  which  conduct  electricity,  and  is  intercepted  by  the 
same  bodies  which  are  non-conductors  of  electricity. 

The  torpedo  gives  no  shock  when  the  hands  are  placed 
upon  the  electric  organs  of  the  same  surface,  which  shews  that 
the  oigan  on  one  side  is  in  the  positive,  and  that  on  the  other 
in  the  negative  state,  like  the  opposite  surfaces  of  a  jar. 
The  shock  which  it  gives  when  standing  in  air,  is  four  times 
as  strong  ns  that  which  it  gives  when  standing  in  water. 
There  is"  a  very  perceptible  difTerence  in  the  stien^th  of  the 
shock  occasioned  by  the  length  or  diminution  of  its  circuit. 
This  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  may  be  proved  hy  n  single 
person,  for  on  taking  the  shock  by  touching  the  opposite 
organs  with  separate  hands,  and  then  taking  it  by  touching 
the  opposite  organs  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  same 
hand,  the  latter  shock  will  be  found  much  stronger  than  the 
former.  The  power  of  the  toipedo  sometimes  produces  only 
one  single  sensation  of  numbness  in  the  hand :  this  is  sup* 
posed  to  arise  fiom  a  rapid  succession  of  small  shocks,  which 
cannot  be  separately  distinguished.  In  the  space  of  a  minute 
and  a  half,  fifty  strokes  have  been  received  from  the  animal, 
when  insulated.  This  power  appears  to  be  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  animal,  and  is  increased  with  any  cause 
of  irritation.  It  is  also  stated  to  be  accompanied  in  eVery 
instance  with  a  depression  of  the  eyes.  The  animal  commonly 
lies  in  furty-fathom  water,  and  is  supposed  to  atupify  its  prey 
by  this  singular  faculty.  It  is  sometimes  imbeuded  in  the 
■and3  of  shallows,  and  is  stated  in  these  cases  to  give  to  ihoM 
who  happen  to  tread  upon  it,  an  astonishing  and  overwhelm* 
ins  shock. 

The  shock  of  the  torpedo  will  not  pass  over  tb^  least  inter- 
roption  of  continuity  in  a  conductor ;  consequently  no  sptik 
can  be  obtained  from  it.  A  plate  of  air  not  the  200th  part  of 
an  inch  thick,  as  between  the  links  of  a  chain,  is  a  barrier  to 
its  progress.  Thi*  singularity  is  well  accounted  for  by  WaUh» 
who  formed  an  artificial  torpedo,  by  which  the  effects  of  the 
natural  one  were  admirably  imitated.    He  found  that  the 
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Itntity  of  I'leclricity  which,   rrom  »  small  jar,  would  give  a 

■fiirt  Hperk,  would,  it'  dtlTv-ed  ovtr  a  large  jar,  or  oyer  a  bai- 

■y  of  jars  of  the  same  size,  scaretly  liivc  any  apark  or  report, 

i  its  power  of  pMssitiv  through  a  apace  of  nir  is  diniinislied 

I  the  same  proportion,   ulthou^i  tlie  sLrrnglh  of  ilie  shock 

[■a  the  same.     The  iiumerous  columiiH  in  tach  electri- 

I  or^an.  then,  he  considers  ah  so  many  sepajatu  vessels,  each 

nkly  clinrged,  and  consequ^Mtly  producing  the  came  effect 

I  a   battery  ueukly  charged.     The  nrlificial  torpedo  gave  a 

feiBiderable  shock  througn  a  conductor,  but  an  inlerruption 

■a  hair's  breadth  stopped  its  course. 

pThe  next  fish  we  have  to  notice  as  possessed  of  properties 

tnbling  the  torpedo,  is  the  gymnotus  eleclricus,  called  also 

K  electrical  nl.     This  fish  is  generally  of  the  length  of  three 

■or  four  feet,  is  of  an  unpleasant  appearance,  much  like  a  large 
eel,  but  thicker  in  propoition  to  its  length,  and  always  of  a 
blackish  brown  colour.  It  has  occasionally  been  seen  of  the 
length  of  ten  feet.  It  is  found  in  the  hot  cltmates  of  Africa 
and  America,  particularly  in  the  rivers  of  Surinam  and  Sene- 
gal. Dr.  Garaen,  of  Cbaileston,  South  Carolina,  after  giving 
nn  rinhoroti;  description  of  the  form  and  structure  of  this 
animiit,  adiitf,  that  it  hs^  the  pcrvr-r  of  [giving  an  electrical 
shock  to  any  person,  or  to  any  ninnber  of  persons  who  join 
hands  together,  the  extreme  person  uii  each  side  touching  the 
flub.  There  were  five  of  thene  fishes  under  his  immediate 
in«pet:tion  at  llie  above  town,  all  of  which  poese&sed  this 
pTopflrty  in  a  high  degree,  and  they  could  communicate  the 
cbAck,  eitbrr  immediately  on  being  touched,  or  through  the 
medium  of  a  metalline  rod  ;  but  when  they  were  first  caught, 
llii«  power  could  be  exerted  by  them  with  greater  strength 
Uian  aftefH-ards.  ile  observeil  that,  in  his  own  case,  the 
^ptbock  was  never  experienced  \\Vien  the  fish  was  laid  hold  of 
Hjto  bim  witli  one  hand  only ;  ivhen  it  was  held  by  both  hands, 
^HdiconGtderable  disfance  apait,  he  never  failed  to  receive  n 
■KMible  and  amart  ahock.  Indeed,  if  tlie  fiah  be  held  by  one 
biDd.  and  the  other  hand  be  immersed  in  water  immediately 
over  its  body,  theaame  effect  will  follow  as  if  it  be  held  by 
botfc  hands ;  and  lo  it  will  be  with  respect  to  any  number  of 
pcnons  joining  in  a  circle,  one  hand  of  the  person  at  one  ex- 
tremity holding  the  fish,  and  the  other  at  the  other  extremity, 
placing  his  hand  in  the  water  over  it.  In  Surinam  river  the 
electrical  eel  ia  caaght  considrmbly  above  the  reach  of  tbe 
■ta-water.  It  tubfists  oo  fishes,  wornix,  or  any  animal  food, 
which  is  small  enough  fur  it  to  swallow  ;  and  when  any  6ah 
is  aufficicntly  near,  it  immediately  communicates  to  it  a 
•hook  by  irbieb  it  is  stupified.  If  tbe  proy  be  large 
37,— Vol.  11.  2K 
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fteyeral  shocks  are  requisite,  and  are  applied  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  many  fish  are  thus  destroyed  by  the  gymnotus 
ivhich  it  is  unable  to  swallow,  and  after  repeated  attempts 
finds  itself  oblieed  to  abandon.  It  appenrs  that  the  stren^ 
of  I  he  shock  wnich  the  gymnotus  can  give,  increases  with 
its  size ;  and  it  is  stated  that  there  are  some  in  Surinam 
river,  whose  length  is  twenty  feet,  and  whose  shock  will 
immediately  kill  a  man ;  they  are  therefore  gieatly  dread- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts.  They  are  never- 
theless an  article  of  food,  and  even  by  some  esteemed  a 
delicacy. 

The  gymnotus  retains  its  electrical  properties  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  death,  but  gradually  decaying  iu  strength.  A 
^mnotus  of  three  feet  in  length  is  generally  between  ten  aud 
fouileen  inches  in  circumference.  The  animal  h^s  two  pair  of 
electrical  organs,  one  pair  being  larger  than  the  other,  nnd.  oc- 
cupying most  of  the  longitudinal  parts  of  the  body. 

The  electrical  properties  of  the  gymnotus  are  exactly  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  torpedo,  but  of  greater  strength.  Its  strength 
is  so  much  greater,  tnat  it  will  pass  through  a  small  interrup- 
tion in  the  circuit,  :t8  from  link  to  link  of  a  stretched  chain,  or 
across  the  incision  made  with  a  penknife  in  a  slip  of  tin-foil 
pasted  on  glass,  in  doi«ig  which  it  will  give  a  spark  distinctly 
visible  in  a  dark  room. 

The  electrical  powers  of  the  gymnotus  are  dependent  on  its 
will,  and  exercised  with  the  greatest  force  under  irritation. 
The  fish  avoids  non-conductors  or  interrupted  circuits  placed 
in  the  same  water  with  it,  but  as  soon  as  the  circuit  is  com- 
pleted, it  approaches  and  eives  the  shock. 

Of  the  third  fish  capaole  of  giving  the  shock,  but  few 
particulars  are  known.  It  is  called  the  stlurus  electriau, 
and  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  Africa.  It  is  sometimes  found 
to  exceed  twenty  inches  in  length.  The  body  of  this  fish 
is  oblong,  smooth,  and  S;\'ithout  scales;  the  electric  ornn 
seems  to  be  towards  the  tail,  where  the  skin  is  thicker  than 
on  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  a  whitish  fibrous  substance,  which 
is  probably  the  electric  organ,  has  been  distinguished  luider 
it.  It  is  merely  said  in  general  that  it  has  the  power  of  be- 
numbing like  the  torpedo,  but  we  have  no  details  of  experi- 
ments made  with  it. 

Several  curious  facts  of  spontaneous  animal  electricity  have 
been  occasionally  noticed  from  the  most  ancient  times ;  bat 
they  were  considered  as  fabulous  by  those  who  had  no  ocular 
-demonstration  of  them.  Virgil  declares  that  the  bair  of 
Ascanius  emitted  a  harmless  kind  of  flame»  and  Pliny  often 
speaks  of  light  shining  round  the  heads  of  men.    Scaiigsr 
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speaks  of  a  white  Calabrian  horse,  which,  when  combed  in  the 
dark,  emitted  sparks  of  fire.  Instances  of  animal  electricity 
of  this  sort  are  not  only  well  attested,  but  the  possibility  of 
them  may  be  rendered  very  apparent,  by  rubbing  backwards 
-the  fur  of  the  back  of  a  cat,  after  the  animal  has  been  some- 
time before  the  fire,  and  itS  coat  is  thoroughly  dry.  Electri- 
cal sparks  will  generally  be  observed  in  the  dark,  and  will  be 
accompanied  with  their  usual  report. 

According  to  Hemmer's  experiments,  the  erectricity  of  the 
human  body  is  mostly  positive.  In  2422  elperiments  in  which 
he  examined  his  own  electricity,  he  found  it  1262  times  posi- 
tive, 771  times  nerative,  and  399  times  0.  His  own  electricity 
was  commonly  plus,  when  he  sat  at  perfect  rest  in  his  usual 
chair;  but  if  nis  feet  happened  to  be  cold,  it. was  perceptibly 
negative.  He  found  that  by  washing  his  hands  and  face  in 
cold  water,  his  electricity,  which  a  moment  befoie  was  strongly 
plus.alwaysbecame  either  much  weakened  or  entirely  negative. 
J3y  exposing  himself  to  a  cool  air  while  well  clothed,  his  eleo- 
tricity  in  like  manner  changed  from  positive  to  negative,,  or 
weakly  positive.  Bodily  motion  is  by  no  means  necessary  for 
producing  animal  electricity  :  neither  does  it  depend,  upon.t)^ 
movement  occasioned  by  respiration.  In  a  state  of  lassiM&de* 
the  electricity  of  the  body  is  generally  negative ;  but  intensity 
of  thought  renders  it  strongly  positive. 

Op  the  Theory  of  Electricity,  and  Miscrllaneous 

Remarks. 

Du  Fay  attempted  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  elec- 
CHcity,  by  supposing  that  they  were  produced  by  two  distinct 
fluids.  These  fluids,  it  has  been  already  explained,  he  called 
the  vitreous  and  resinous  electricities,  and  ne  supposed  each 
kind  to  have  a  repulsive  power  with  respect  to  itself,  but  that 
they  had  an  attractive  power  with  regard  to  one  anothe*.  It 
ii  obvious,  however,  that  to  account  for  attraction  and  repul- 
sion by  the  supposition  of  an  attractive  and  repulaive  power, 
affords  no  real  explanation  of  the  subject,  and  applies  at  the 
best  only  to  the  most  simple  and  common  cases,  of  attraction 
and  repulsion.  If  the  two  fluids  existed,  a  body  positi/irely 
dectiined  ought  to  attract  one  negatively  electrified  more 
weakly  than  one  not  electrified  at  all,  which  is. contrary  to 
cxpenenee.  At  this  time,  it  was  imagined  that  the  electric 
natter,  whether  consisting  of  one  or  more  fluidH,  was  elicited 
by  friction  from  electric  bodies;  but  Dr.  Watson .  b«.ving 
proved,  by  the  electa  of  insolation  on  the  machine,  that  it.was 
derived  from  the  earth,  anew  train  of  idlBiainHtaQtly  preM^t^ 
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V^jbmelteU.  In  the  end,  the  Dodtar  e^nbtuded  that  M  dee- 
iriekl  ph^nometla  tmght  be  accounted  for  from  the  exceM  or 
^imintitioiK^the  (](aanti^of  electric  fluid  cbntiaiided  in  diiPerebt 
bodies.  Hiis  theory  waft  afterwards  adopted  by  Ht.  FranklitH 
-ttAd  is  almbtit  ccftistkHtly  dintih^u^hed  by  his  name. 

-After  Dr.  Waiioii  Had  dVen  his  experinradts  and  t>piuions 
on  this  subject  to  the  wond,  several  other  ingenious  persons 
exerted  themselves  in  foraiing  electrical  thieotiiea ;  but  they 
yere  entangled  in  difficulties,  which  reqnifed  ^o  constant  a 
ieaort  to  assumptions  for  clearing  theta  away,  that  Franklin, 
%  lover  of  simplicity,  fixing  upon  the  efHHd  idea  of  increase 
or  diminutibn  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Watson,  lendeavdured  to 
'•hew  that  it  forined  the  key  of  which  philosc^phers  were  in 
c^rch,  and  #as  fully  compietent  to  till  ptirpbsbs,  when  ac- 
companied with  proper  explahatibAs^  Whether,  therefore, 
this  theory  will  in  s[ll  rcfspects  bear  the  teat  of  Tutmre  ibge- 
nuiiy  anddiscoTeries  or  not,  it  has  evidently  tnet»  npon  Ine 
whole,  with  the  most  marked  approval.  It  gate  strength  to 
it,  whien  it  was  found  that  an  electrical  machinie  exhibited 
both  the  vitreous  and  .resitioua  electricities  at  the  same  time, 
Tis.  the  electricity  of  the  insulated  prime  dondnctor  was  the 
same  as  that  of  excited  glass,  while  the  electricity  of  the 
inibber  was  the  same  as  that  of  excited  sulphnr,  sealing-wax, 
rosin,  &c.  We  shall  advert  to  objections  against  it,  but  must 
first  observe,  that  it  is  comprised  in  the  seven  following 
propositions : 

1st.  The  electric  matter  is  one  and  the  same  in  all  bodies, 
and  is  not  of  two  distinct  kinds. 

2nd.  AH  terrestrial  bodies  contain  a  quantity  of  thia  matter. 

3rd.  The  electric  matter  violently  repels  itself,  bnt  attracts 
'  all  other  matter. 

4th.  Glass  and  other  substances,  denominated  electii<M, 
contain  a  large  portion  of  this  matter,  but  are  not  to  be 
penetrated  by  it. 

6th.  Conducting  substances  are  permeable  by  it^  and  do 
not  conduct  it  merely  over  their  surface. 

6th.  A  body  may  contain  a  superfluoaa  quantity  of  die 
iele'ctrjc  fluid,  in  which  case  it  is  saia,  according  to  this  theoiy, 
to  be  in  a  positive  state,  or  electrified  plus  ;  and  wUm  it  eoo- 
tains  less  than  its  natural  share,  it  is  said  to  be  negathr^,  w 
electrified  mibtfa. 

7di.  By  eteitSng  an  electric,  the  equilibrium  of  tha  fldd  m 
broken,  tikd  the  one  body  becomes  overloaded  with  electritity, 
labile  the  other  is  deprived  of  its  natural  share. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  pores  of  all  bodies  ara  aop 
pMed  to  be  fall  iof  this aubttle  fluid ;  and  when  its  sqidltbriui 
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I  not  lii&lutbed,  that  is.  ubeti  there  is  in  any  body  oeither 

,  lore  nor  less  tliaii  i|s  Datural  sliare,  or  tlian  that  quantity 

lirhich  it  is  capable  of  retaining  by  its  own  attraction,  the 

K-fluid  does  not  manifest  itself  to  our  senses.     The  action  of 

the  rubber  upon  an  elecLric  disturbs  this  equilibrium,  bcca> 

Bioaing  n  deficiency  of  the  fluid  in  one  place,  and   a  redun* 

dancy  of  it  in  anolbjer.    This  equitibrtum  being  forcibly  dis- 

Mnrbed,  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  is 

■lecesfcarily  exerted  to  restore  it,  and  covers  the  excited  surface 

bf  the  body  with  t^bat  is  called  an  electric  atmosphere.     It  is 

■|etnonstr«led  by  Earl  Stanhope,  that  the  density  of  the  electric 

■itinosphere  diminishes  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  squares  of 

Ks  distance  from  the  electrified  body.     If  two  bodies  be  both 

■|E  tbout   uveicharged,   the  electric   atmospheres  repel  each 

KUi«r,  and  both  bodies,  if  at  liberty  to  move,  recede  from  one 

HlBothet  to  places  \vlier&  the  lluid  is  less  dense.     For  as  tbere 

Hk  supposed  to  be  a  mutual  attraction  between  all  bodies  and 

^^-  eUctric  lluid,  such  bodies  as  are  electriGed  must  go  along 

B[)lh  their  atmospheres. 

■h.So  far  it  ^  supposed  that  the  bodies  spoken  of  are  electri- 
Bf^iJ  positively;  ve  have  now  to  examine  the  solution  offered 
B[  Ibe  eS'ecU  of  bodies  elcclrilied  negatively.  \(  both  the 
Hj^ics  are  exhausted  of  their  natural  share  of  this  fluid,  tbey 
K)e  both  attracted  by  the  denser  fluid  existing  eitber  in  the 
Ktmotpberc  contiguous  to  them,  or  in  other  neighbouring 
Hpdiea,  which  occasions  them  still  to  recede  from  one  another 
Bh  if  they  were  overcharged.  This  solution  is  liable  lo  con- 
■Hderable  objection,  and  has  received  various  amendments, 
H|oug|i  none  of  them  have  been  satisfactory.  It  bas  been 
^fagued,  that  M  the  denser  electric  fluid,  surrounding  two 
Kodics  negatively  electrified,  nets  equally  on  all  sides  of  these 
Bpdica,  it  cannot  occasion  iheir  repulsion.  Cavallo  therefore 
H:1iBB  into  consideration  the  fact,  that  no  electricity  can  ap- 
B^r  upon  the  surface  of  any  electrilied  body,  except  that  sur- 
■[(e  IB  opposite  to  another  bodv  which  has  actually  nccfmred 
Hh  conlrary  electricity,  and  these  conirarily  electrified  bo- 
^Bes  Hr«  separated  by  an  electric :  that  the  air  is  in  general 
H|e  electric  which  is  opposite  to  the  surface  of  any  electrified 
Kpcly,  for  as  it  is  not  a  perfect  conductor,  it  easily  acquires 
^Ecuuti-ary  electricity  on  a  stratum  of  its  substance,  that  ts,  at 
K  litMc  diatanct  from  the  electrified  body,  flo  therefore 
Hu|ip9fTs  that  bodies  negatively  electrified  repel  each  other, 
H|;order  that  a  quantity  of  air  may  be  interposed  between 
^biir  surfaces,  sutCcii'nt  to  acquire  n  contrary  electricity  at  a 
^fiUv  distfince  frotq  the  said  surface*.     This  is  a  plausible 
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when  he  fonned  his  theory,  was  not  aware  of  the  repulsion 
between  negatively  electrified  bodies,  acknowledged,  after 
being  apprized  of  it,  that  he  could  not  explain  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

The  ready  application  of  Dr.  Franklin's  theory  to  the 
solution  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Leyden  phial,  contributed 
greatly  to  his  celebrity.  The  electric  fluid  is  supposed  to 
move  with  the  greatest  ease  in  bodies  which  are  conductors, 
but  with  extreme  difficulty  in  electrics.  Glass  is  absolutely 
impermeable  to  it ;  hence  it  is  supposed  that  all  electrics, 
and  particularly  slass,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their 
pores,  are  at  all  times  so  replete  with  this  fluid,  that  no  more 
c^n  be  thrown  upon  any  part  of  them,  except  a  like  quantity 
escape  from  another  part,  and  the  gain  be  exactly  equal  to 
the  loss.  Supposing  these  premises  to  be  true,  the  pheno* 
mena  of  charging  and  discharging  a  plate  of  ^lass  is  of  easy 
explanation.  In  working  an  electrical  machine  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  electric  fluid  is  supplied  by  the  rubber  from  all 
the  bodies  which  communiciite  with  it.  If  the  rubber  com- 
municate with  nothing  but  one  of  the  coatings  of  a  plate  of 
Slass,  while  the  conductor  communicates  with  the  other, 
lat  side  of  the  glass  which  communicates  with  the  rubber 
must  necessarily  be  exhausted  in  order  to  supply  the  con- 
ductor, which' must  convey  the  whole  of  it  to  tno  side  with 
which  it  communicates.  By  this  operation,  therefore,  the 
electric  fluid  becomes  almc&t  entirely  e:ihausted  on  one  side 
of  the  plate,  while  it  is  as  much  accumulated  on  the  other ; 
and  the  discharge  is  made  by  the  electric  fluid  rushing,  as 
soon  as  an  opportunity  is  given  it  by  means  of  proper  con- 
ductors, from  the  side  which  is  overloaded  to  that  which  is 
exhausted. 

It  will  be  acknowledged,  says  Dr.  Priestley,  that  while  the 
substance  of  the  glass  is  supposed  to  contain  as  much  as  it 
can  possibly  hold  of  the  electric  fluid,  no  part  of  it  can  be 
forced  into  one  of  the  sides,  without  obliging  an  equal  quan- 
fity  to  quit  the  other  side  :  but  it  may  be  thought  a  difficulty, 
upon  this  hypothesis,  that  one  of  the  sides  of  a  glass  plate 
ipannot  be  exhausted,  without  the  other  receiving  more  than 
its  natural  share ;  particularly  as  the  particles  of  the  fluid  are 
supposed  to  be  repulsive  of  one  another.  But  it  must  be 
considered,  that  the  attraction  of  the  glass  is  sufficient  to  re- 
^in  even  the  lar^e  quantity  of  the  electric  fluid  which  is 
patural  to  it»  against  all  attempts  to  withdraw  it,  unless  that 
fager  attraction  can  be  satisfied  by  the  admission  of  an  equal 
quantity  from  .some  other  quarter.  When  this  opportunity  of 
m  supply  is  given,  by  connecting  one  of  the  coatings  with  the 
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rubber,  and  the  other  with  the  conductor,  the  two  attempts  to 
introduce  more  of  the  fluid  into  one  of  the  sides,  are  made  in 
a  manner  at  the  same  instant.  The  action  of  the  rubber  tends 
to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  fluid  in  the  glass ;  and  no 
sooner  has  a  spark  Quitted  one  of  the  *8ides,  to  go  to  the 
rubber,  than  it  is  supplied  by  the  conductor  on  the  other;  and 
th^  difficulty  with  which  these  additional  particles  move  in 
the  substance  of  the  glass,  effectually  prevents  its  reaching 
the  opposite  exhausted  side.  It  is  not  said,  however,  but  that 
either  side  of  the  glass  may  give  or  receive  a  small  quantity 
of  the  electric  fluid,  without  altering  the  quantity  on  the  op- 
posite side.  It  is  only  a  yety  considerable  part  of  the  charge 
that  is  meant,  when  one  side  is  said  to  be  filled  while  the  other 
is  exhausted. 

The  theory  does  not  require  that  the  whole  of  the  identical 
electricity  that  surcharges  one  side  of  a  phial  should  be 
conveyed  to  the  other  through  the  whole  length  of  a  long 
circuit.  The  same  effects  will  follow,  if  it  merely  drive 
forward,  to  the  e^chausted  side,  the  electricity  which  the  con- 
ductors are  actually  possessed  of,  and  the  place  of  which  it 
occupies.  This  mignt  be  illustrated  by  a  phenomenon  oPck 
different  nature  ;  there  is  a  tide  at  London-bridge,  although 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  never  arrive  there  ;«— they  only  push 
back  the  water  of  the  river. 

The  impermeability  of  glass  to  the  electric  fluid,  required 
bv  the  above  theory,  has  been  much  contested.  In  the  first' 
place,  the  well  known  fact  that  thin  glass  is*  more  easily 
charged  than  thick,  induces  the  belief  that  the  surfaces 
have  a  substantial  communication ;  and  the  circumstance  that 
if  a  spark  be  taken  from  a  prime  conductor  by  the  knob  of 
a  coated  iar  standing  upon  an  insulating  stand,  the  knuckle 
presented  at  the  same  instant  to  the  outside  coating,  will  rth 
ceive  a  spark,  seems  not  easy  to  explain  away.  If  the  elec- 
tric fluid  cannot  act  through  glass,  whence  comes  this  spark  ? 
and  if  it  can  act  through  glass,  does  it  not  also  pass  through 
it?  or  does  it  act  where  it  is  not?  Another  proof  that  glass 
is  penetrated  by  the  electric  fluid  is,  that  the  electric  shock 
cannot  be  sent  over  the  surface  of  glass.  If  this  substai>ce 
were  altogether  impenetrable  to  this  fluids  4t  seemi  most 
likely  that  it  would  run  over  the  surface  of  glass  very  easily. 
But  instead  of  this,  so  great  is  its  propensity  to  enter,  that  a 
shock  sent  through  between  two  ^lass  plates,  pressed  closely* 
together,  always  breaks  them  to  pieces,  and  even  reduces  part 
or  them  to  a  powder  like  sand.  Also  in  experiments  wnere 
jara  are  broken  in  attempting  to  charge  them  Tery  highly,  the 
iterance  of  the  fluid  into  the  glass  must  Dotessarily  b# 
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admiU«d«  la  8hoit»  the  only^  reason  foi  euppoeittg  thallbe 
electric  fluid  oaooot  act  through  glasa,  is  the  suppQsittoB  tfafr 
there  is  an  acoumalatioti  of  electricity  on  one  side  of  the  glass ; 
biftt  this  accumulation  itself  is  by  no  means  incontestabl)^ 
proved ;  and  philosophers  have  certainly  much  reason  to  m 
attentive  to  the  facta  vrhioh  velate  to  these  two  subjects.  W^ 
shall  only  mention  further^  a  theory  which  takes  a  middle 
direction :  it  is  admitted  that  electricity  enters  glass,  but 
enters  only  to  form  alternate  strata  in  the  positive  and  negative 
sti^te ;  that  these  strata  are  formed  on  each  side,  and  increase 
in  number  with  the  height  of  the  ch^r^e ;  henoe,  if  too  high  a 
charge  for  the  thiokneea  of  the  glass  is  attempted  to  be  «iveo, 
they  meet,  and  form  a  communication  which  is  attended  with 
the  breaking  of  the  electric. 

The  force  with  which  electrified  bodies  remain  in  contact, 
has,  instead. of  attraction,  been  called  ekctrical  cohenon.  An 
amusing  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  Symmer's  experiments 
on  silk  stockings.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  wear  two 
silk  stockings  on  the  same  leg,  one  of  them  .white,  the  other* 
black.  When  these  stockings  were  drawn  oflP^  together,  no* 
thing  remarkable  appeared  ;  but  if,  while  they  were  both  oo, 
he  rubbed  his  banos  several  times  over  then^  and  then  drew 
off  the  outer  or  black  one  by  itself,  he  heard  a  crackling 
noise,  and  in  the  dark  perceived  sparks  of  fire  between 
them.  When  the  stockings  were  separated  and  held  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  both  of  them  appeared  to  be  highly 
excited ;  the  white  stocking  positively,  and  the  black  nega- 
tively. While  they  were  kept  at  a  distance  fVom  each  other, 
both  of  them  appeared  inflated  to  auch  a  decree,  that  they  ex- 
hibited the  entire  shape  of  the  leg.  Two  black  or  two  white 
repelled  each  other  with  considerable  force,  but  a  white  and  a 
black  one  would,  if  permitted,  rush  together  with  surpriung 
violence ;  their  inflation  subsiding  at  the  same  time,  and  en- 
tirely ceasing  when  they  were  in  contact.  On  separating  then, 
their  electricity  was  renewed.  At  first  Symraer  found  it  re« 
quired  a  foroe  of  from  one  to  12  ounces  to  separate  them ;  at 
another  time  they  required  7  ounces  to  separate  themt  which 
weight  was  twenty  times  that* of  a  single  stookino^ ;  and  it 
was  applied  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  surface.  When  ooe 
oC  the  stockings  was  turned  inside  out,  and  put  within  the 
other,. it  required  20  ouncea  to  s^arate  them;  though  at  that 
time  ten  ounces  were  sufficient,  applied  externally.  Gettinff' 
the  black  stockings  new  dyed,  and  the  white  ones  w«sbe£ 
and  whitened  in  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  and  then  putting 
them  one  within  the  other,  with  the  rough  sides  together, 
it  tequired  three  pounds  three  ounces  to  separate  them.    Witk 
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ifeigsof  ftmore  substantial  make,  the  cohesion  was  greater, 
te manner,  electrical  elTectg  uill  be  obtained  by  rubbing 
ittbe  band  or  other  substances  any  small  pieces  uf  black 
bhite  aillc.  A.  Dumber  of  experiinents  weie  luade  with 
[  mid  white  ribbona.  which  with  slight  difference  in  the 
^of  rubbing,  or  of  tb«  surfaces  of  the  bodies  in  contact 
I  them,   acquired   negative   and    positive   electricity   by 

Miner  also  made  some  experiments  on  the  electrical  cohe- 
|ef  glass,  and  was  followed  by  others.     The  ensuing  ac- 
I  will  give  some  idea  of  the  process  used.     A  coated  plate 
MS  was  charged,  and  thea  tlie  coating  was  taken  oti  the 
live  Burfdce,  to  which  another  uncoated  and  uncharged 
^of  glass  was  applied.     A  coating  waa  then  put  on  the 
lUged  glass,  so  that  the  whole  resembled  one  coated  plate 
Ikting  of  two  lamina.     On   making  a  communication  be- 
B  the  two  coatings,  an  explosion  took  place,  and  the  co- 
Bd  of  the  plates  ensued.     If  the  plates  were  separated 
■B  the  exploition,  after  they  had  been  in  conjunction  for 
fa  time,  the  charged  plate  was  positive  oo  both  sides,  and 
achai^ed  one  negative  on  both  sides.     If  after  the  ex- 
n  (hey  were  separated    and  joined  alternately,  a  small 
orpuper,  pl«ce4  under  the  uncharged  plate,  adhered  to 
n  every  separation,  and  wiis  thrown  oti  upon  every  con- 
ion.     This  could  be  repeated  five  hundred  times  with  once 
^Og  Uk  plate. 

•  power  of  tite  electric  fluid  to  produce  transparency  io 
usage  over  or  through  bodies  naturally  opake.  is  onB  of 
surprising  facts  which  has  excited  much  specnhUion. 
^bce  (whose  experiroeut  has  been  mentioned  at  page  160) 
Bscovered  this  in  the  instance  of  pitch;  and  the  elcctri- 
of  eggs  and  similar  experiments  are  only  varieties  of 
e  nature.  These  experiments  militate  against  the  opi- 
that  transparency  depends  upon  ths  rectilinear  direction 
h  pores  of  bodies,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  elec- 

B  alone  is  the  cause  of  all  transparency  ;  it  must  be  con- 
,  however,  that  tlie  present  state  oi'  the  science  leaves  the 
ling  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis  but  weakly  analogical- 
It  take  two  similar  basins  of  water,  and  electrify  one  of 
it  will  be  found  to  weigh  less  than  the  other,  which 
aifaat  electricity  promotes  evaporation. 
icn  a  jar  or  battery  is  discharged,  the  electric  fluid  dia- 
tbe  electricity  of  every  substance  connected  by  a  con- 
Ig  body  with  any  part  of  the  circuit.  Thus  if  a  person 
one  cniH  of  a  chain  or  Aire  which  is  connected  with  the 
Sic  part  of  u  discharging  rod.  when  th«  iischargc  is  made, 
^Vot.II.  2L 
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he  will  feel  some  part  of  the  shock*  though  by  a  long  chain  or 
wire  he  may  be  farremoired  from  the  circuit.  The  shock  ex- 
perienced under  these  circumstances  is  called  the  lateral  fj- 
plosion.  The  more  imperfect  the  conductors  of  the  circuit,  the 
stronger  it  is. 

A  strong  shock  sent  through  metallic  oxides,  frequently  re- 
duces them  to  a  metallic  state. 

A  piece  of  gold  arid  a  piece  of  silver  of  the  same  bulk,.gaiD, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  an  equal  portion  of  the  electric 
fluid.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  capability  of  retaining  this 
fluid,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter. 

The  greater  the  density  of  the  air  in  which  a  jar  is  charged, 
the  greater  the  charge  which  the  jar  will  hold,  provided  the 
air  be  dry.  This  might  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  electricity  is 
confined  upon  bodies  either  in  part  or  altogether  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere. 

On  approaching  any  body  strongly  electrified,  the  face  is 
affected  by  a  sensation  resembling  that  which  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  its  meeting  a  spider*s  web.  This  sensation  is  there- 
fore called  the  spiders  web,  and  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  electrification  (and  consequent  rising  up)  of  the  hairs 
or  down  upon  the  face. 

If  a  point  be  fixed  in  an  electrified  prime  conductor,  and 
the  tongue  be  held  near  it  to  receive  the  electrical  stream  issu- 
ing from  it,  a  peculiar  taste  will  be  perceived. 

bodies  of  any  kind  which  have  been  long  exposed  to  an 
electric  stream,  acquire  a  smell  almost  resembling  phospho- 
rus, and  retain  it  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  bodies  of  persons  killed  by  lightning  become  putrid  in 
a  very  short  time,  of  which  that  of  Richman  was  an  example ; 
and  by  electrifying  dead  animal  substances,  the  same  efiect  is 
hastened.  As  flesh-meat,  in  temperate  climates  and  weather; 
is  kept  a  few  days  before  it  is  prepared  for  the  table,  in  order 
that  It  may  become  what  is  called  "  tender;'*  and  as  this  "  ten- 
derness" is  nothing  else  than  a  state  of  incipient  dissolution 
or  putrefaction,  it  has  been  proposed  to  render  flesh-meat  j oat 
killed  fit  for  the  table  by  electrifying  it,  by  which  means  this 
state  of  tenderness  is  superinduced  almost  immediately.    E&* 

{lerienced  housekeepers  are  well  aware  of  the  effects  prodnced 
n  their  larder,  as  well  as  the  spoiling  of  their  liquors^  daring 
the  weather  which  accompanies  thtinder  and  lightninfr. 
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Of  Medical  Electricity. 

rhe  ancients  have  IranBtnilteJ  lo  ua  their  belief,  tlial  the. 
wks  given  by  the  torpedo  had  the  power  of  curing  manv. 
lordcTS  incident  to  mankind.  While  the  existence  of  <t  tish' 
icb  could  give  a  shuck  was  dotibted,  it  cannot  he  surprisiug- 
kt  its  medical  influence  tihould  be  considered  as  ridicidousi. 
it  when  the  existence  of  the  fish,  and  the  identity  of  iu 
ivith  thnt  of  electricity,  became  evident,  it  was  admitted 
_,  t  the  ancients  spoke  from  Justifiable  data. 

In  the  infancy  of  eleclricily,  that  is,  about  the  commence', 
nt  of  the  seventeenth  century,  accounts  were  multiplied  of 
Kt  next  to  miraculous  performed  by  means  of  this  ncwly- 
Covered  power;  but  upon  closer  inveBtigatioii  it  appeareid, 
;l  tuost  of  these  either  had  noexiiitencG,  or  were  exag 'derated 
k  or  interested  men,  and  that  mischief  rather  than  ben 
Bt  had  occBsionally  been  produced.  The  error  of  the  earlvi 
ctricians  consisted  in  giving  stronf^  sliocks,  which  experi-> 
le  has  shewn  to  be  nearly  in  alt  ciises  improper.  "  One 
Bg.  however,"  says  Cavallo,  "  a[ipKius  to  be  a  litlte  remark- 
-,  in  favour  of  electricity  as  a  medicine,  that  though  it  has 
n  fallen  into  the  hands  of  very  unskilful  and  injudicious 
ions,  who  have  applied  it  at  random  in  all  cases,  without 
In^  capable  of  distiuguishint;  either  the  nature  uf  the  dis- 
Wr,  or  the  degree  in  which  il  ou^ht  to  be  administered,  yel 
Nelduni  been  known  to  be  attended  with  any  badefiectsj 
nient  has  generally  been  relieved,  and  very  frequently] 
Bed.  but  the  ill  consequences  have  been  even  mnrerare  Ihnii 
lie  of  inoculation.  Electricity  differs  from  other  medical 
llicutions  in  this,  that  il  requires  not  so  much  a  thorough' 
(wledf^e  of  the  distemper,  as  a  peculiar  nicety  in  conducts 
the  operation.  For,  however  paradoxical  this  may  appeal^ 
I  certain  that  the  electric  shock,  ts  by  no  means  prejutlicitl 
^rsons  in  health,  and  therefore  to  electrify  a  sound  part  ot 
I  body  along  with  a  diseased  one,  can  do  no  harm.     The 

Re«  of  electrization  must  be  regulated  rather  by  the  pnti- 
.  feelingt,  than  by  the  species  of  disease,  and  therefore 
lology  is  not  an  indispenBably  necessary  branch  of  acivoce 
'be  medical  electrician.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
_l  medical  electricity  will  have  every  chance  of  being  beat 
>lied,  as  well  as  improved,  by  skilful  physicians,  or  suC* 
Hu,  whose  knowledge  of  anatomy  as  well  as  of  nosotogjTf 
1  enable  them  to  direct  the  electrical  fluid  to  the  moat  pro- 
[pbrt  oftbe  body.and  to  pass  it  through  tlie  most  minutft 
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vessels,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  part  of 
the  body  aflTected.'' 

Insensible  perspiration  is  one  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  the  animal  frame ;  and  as  it  is  promoted  by  electri- 
city, it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  electricity;  promises  to  ren- 
der signal  service  in  cases  which  will  vield  to  no  other  power. 
The  power  of  electricity,  also,  bfer  the  blood,  is  evinced  by 
the  fact  of  its  increasing  the  force  of  its  circulation.  Thus  oa 
insulating  and  electrifying  persons  who  have  been  bled  m  the. 
arm,  the  blood  has  sprung  up  to  a  greater  distance  than  be- 
fore. The  same  treatment  will  cause,  a  fresb  wound  to  bleed 
anew.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  electricity  may  enable  the 
phlebotomist  to  obtain  a  due  quantity  of  blood,  when  the  state 
of  the  body  would  otherwise  render  it  impossible. 

The  medical  application  of  electricity,  requises  bat  fow  iit* 
struments  in  adaition  to  the  common  electrical  noi^chine ;  aa 
electric  jar,  united  with  Lane's  discharging  electrometer ;  aa 
insulating  stool,  of  such  a  size  that  an  ordinary  chair  may  b*. 
set  on  it  for  the  patient  to  sit  in,  and  a  pair  of  simple  instruments 
called  directors,  are  all  that  are  necessary. 

Lane's  disobeying  electroiAeter,  as  used  in  coniunctioa 
with  the  electric  jar,  is  represented  at  fig.  11,  pL  IlL  The 
surface  of  the  jar  LM  should  not  contain  less  sur&ce  than  one 
of  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  six  inches  hieh ;  if  exactlv 
this  size,  and  coated  to  within  two  inches  of  Uia  top,  it  wiU 
contain  about  sixtv*three  square  inches  of  coated  surface. 
Upon  the  wire  g,  which,  as  usual,  descends  into  and  touches 
the  inside  coating  of  the  jar,  is  fastened  a  ball  m,  from  whick 
proceeds  the  glass  arm  n,  of  the  electrometer,  n  o  ^.  Upon  the 
glass  arm  is  cemented  a  piece  of  brass  r,  containing  a  spring 
socket,  in  which  the  wire  o  q  slides  backwards  and  forwards; 
The  wire  terminates  at  o  in  a  ring,  and  at  q  in  a.  knob  or  ball, 
and  of  course,  from  its  sliding  motion,  can  ut  pleasure  be  se£ 
nearer  to  or  further  from  the  knob  g:  it  is,  however,  not  ne^ 
cessary  thiit  the  range  of  the  knob  j  should  be  more  than  half 
an  inch.  Sometimes  the  wire  o  j  is  graduated,  in  order  the! 
the  knob  q  may  be  set  with  more  readiness  and  precision  al  s 
certain  given  distance  from  the  knob  of  the  ^r.  The  conve- 
nience of  this  apparatus  consists  in  its  affording  the  means  of 
obtaining  any  number  of  shocks  that  may  be  required  of  the 
game  intensity,  and  this  intensity  will  be  greater  or  lesa  in 
ptof  ortion  to  the  distance  between  the  balla^  andg;  bccnfli 
Ae  greater  this  distance  is,  the  more  the  electricity  in  the  jfi 
dlUSt  be  aecumulated,  befiore  it  will  esieape  frdm  thekpidi'^ 
the  jar  to  the  knob  of  the  electrometer.  From  the  nnc  e; 
eflesffnroceed  a- wire  or  chain  to  the  outside. coating  of.tk^jw 
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i  aa  the  arm  n  is  of  glass,  and  generally  covered  with  seal- 

ttig  wax  to  render  it  less  liable  to  become  a  conductor,  by 

attracling  moisture,  the  jar  can  only  be  discliarged   by  the 

irktt  which  pass  through  the  space  betvreen  the  knobs  g  and 

,  and  flience  through  the  chain   P  to   the  outside  coating. 

frhen  the  shocks  are  to  be  given  by  means  of  this  apparatus, 

i  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  for  instance  to  the  arm,  the 

ftain  P  innst  be  taken  away,  and  a  slender  wire,  T,  applied 

I  the  ring  of  the  electrometer,  while  another  wire,  X,  is 

idoked  lo  the  stand  11  of  the  jar,  or  in  any  other  way  con- 

jKtcted  with  its  outside  coating.     The  other  extremities  of  the 

rtrts  must  be  fastened  to  the  wires  of  the  instrnmenta  YZ, 

Ipbichare  called  dirrcton.     The  handles  of  these  directors  are 

rtde  of  glass  or  any  good   nou-conductor ;  to  which  is  ce- 

tented  by  a  brass  cup,  the  wives  a  a,  terminating  in  knobs. 

ffhcn  the  knob  of  the  jjir  is'in  contact  with  the  prime  con- 

ptuotor,  »nd  an  assistant  is  turning  the  machine,  it  is  obvious 

ir  charge  of  the  jar,  when  it  is  high  enough  to  pass  from 

e  tu  q,  will  now  puss  from  the  knob  of  that  director,  connected 

uy  the  wire  T  with  the  electrometer,  to  the  knob  of  the  other 

connected  with  the  outside  of  the  jar,  provided  these  knobs 

be  held  sufficiently  near;  and  if  the  knobs  be  connected  by 

any  conducting  insulated   substance,  the   discha^e  will  be 

made  between  tbem.  whatever  their  distance.     Suppose  then, 

^BTiy  part  of  the  hnman  body  is  to  be  electrified  ;  for  example, 

^Bj^e  arm,  as  shewn  in  the  figure,  let  the  person  be  insulateu  by 

^^pactng  himself  upon  the  stool  for  that  purpose,  either  stand- 

^^bg  upon  it,  or  sitting  in  a  chair,  as  may  be  agreeable,  and  let 

^Tle  hulls  of  the  directors  be  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the 

part  through  which  the  shock  is  to  pass,  by  which  means  that 

part   will  he  electrified  while  the  machine  continues  to  be 

wronght.     If  the  strength  of  the  shock  is  found  to  give  nnea- 

sine«ii,  it  may  be  moderated  by  lessening  the  distance  between 

the  knob*  y  and  g.  The  shock  luiiv  he  converted  inio  a  streftm 

of  cleclricitT  by  unscrewing  'he  Vnrtb*  (Vom  the  wires  of  the 

'reclOTs,  which  then  leave  poiiita  eX|i(iSed  like  the  dischai^ing 

When  shocks  are  administered,  it  is  not  absolutely  ne- 

isaiy  to  use  uii  insulating  stool. 

|l|il  (he  medical  application  of  electricity,  it  is  of  importance 

j^Wgin  gently,  and  to  perserere  for  some  time.     At  first  the 

fuid  should  be  drawn  by  a  metallic  point,  the  person 

Inng  intnlated  and  connected  with  the  prime  conductor,  and 

'      Rietullic  point  communicating  with  the  earth.     If,  BfMi 

me  days'  (rial,  no  abatement  nf  the  disorder  ensues,  and  the 

WlriJication  has  not  the  rnvoiirable  effect  even  of  imparting 

ll'kgreraMs  waimtb,  the  electric  fluid  may  be  drawn  b;  ibmbs 
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of  a  wooden  point ;  next  to  n  wooden  point  are  sparks,  and 
after  these  low  shocks.  The  electrification,  whether  in  using 
the  directors  or  otherwise,  may  be  made  through  the  clothes, 
unless  the^  be  very  thick.  In  administering  small  shocks 
through  thick  clothing,  it  will  be  proper  to  pass  metallio  points 
through  the  clothes,  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the  skin. 

In  disorders  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  electricity,  as  it  is 
a  stimulant,  should  not  be  resorted  to,  unless  at  the  com- 
mencement of  those  of  a  slight  and  local  nature,  as  of  a  ca- 
tarrh, inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  swellings  where  suppura- 
tion has  not  actually  commenced.  In  chronic  rheumatism, 
and  chronic  complaints  in  general,  electricity  may  always  be 
applied  with  safety,  and  even  if  it  should  not  effect  a  cure,  it 
seldom  fails  to  afford  relief.  The  tootb^ach,  when  qf  rheu- 
matic origin,  and  unattended  with  caries,  seldom  fails  to  yield 
to  this  application.  Dr.  Samuel  Perry,  of  New  Bedford, 
America,  successfully  applied  electricity  in  two  instances  of 
•locked-jaw;  after  bleeding,  cathartics,  antispasmodics,  the 
iwarm  bath,  and  opium  applied  internally  and  externally,  had 
totally  failed.  In  one  case  the.  complaint  was  entirely  re- 
Qioved  by  three  shocks,  in  the  other  by  an  occasional  snock 
for  a  few  days. 

There  is  one  method  of  applying  electricity,  the  value  of 
which  has  not  been  ascertained ;  it  is  that  of  electrifying  a 
bath,  whether  of  warm  or  cold  water.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  lining  the  bath  with  non-conducting  substances.   . 


Abstract  of  Electricity. 

ft 

..1.  Electricity  is  supposed  to  be  a  fluid,  which  repels  its  own 
particles,  but  attracts  all  other  matter. 

:  2.  That  portion  of  electricity,  which  every  body  is  supposed 
to  contain,  is  called  its  natural  share* 

3.  When  a  body  is  possessed  of  either  more  or  less  than  its 
natural  share,  it  is  saia  to  be  electrified  or  charged. 

4.  If  it  possess  more  than  its  natural  share,  it  is  said  to  be 
'foHtwely  electrified;  if  it  contain  less  than  its. natural  share» 

It  is  said  to  be  negatively  electrified. 

•  5.  Bodies  through  which  the  electric  fluid  passes  freely,  are 
.called  eonSuctorSp  or  non-eiectrics.    Those  bodies  whicli  oppose 

*  the  passage  of  electricity ,  are  called  non^Qonductars,  or  </eclites  ^ 
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0  GlasB  and  some  bther  bodies,  which  are  non-conductors 
it  common  temperatures,  become  conductor$  when  very 
bot. 

7.  The  equilibrium  of  the  electric  fluid  is  disturbed  by  the 
friction  of  bodies  against  each  other,  and  electricity  is  then 
said  to  be  produced  or  excited. 

^  8.  Electricity  is  excited  in  the  greatest  quantity  by  thefri^ 
tion  of  conductors  and  non-conductors  against  each  other. 

9.  The  same  substance,  excited  by  a  difTerent  rubber,  will 
alternately  be  electrified  positively  and  negatively. 

10.  Two  bodies,  both  positively,  or  both  tsegativeli^  electrified, 
repel  each  other ;  whereas,  if  one  body  be  positive^  knd  the 
other  nt^aihe,  they  will  attract  each  other.. 

11.  Upon  this  principle  are  constructed  electrometera^  or 
histruments  for  ascertaining  whether  bodies  are  electrified  or 

12.  If  a  body  containing  only  its  natural  share  of  electri- 
city, be  presetited  sufficiently  near  to  a  body  electrified  po$i~ 
thely  ornegativefy,  a  t^uantity  of  electricity  Will  force  itself 
through  the  air,  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  afipearing  m 
ihe  form  of  a  spark. 

13.  When  two  bodies  approach  each  other  sufficiently  newr, 
one  of  which  is  electrified  positively  and  the  other  negathelfp 

'the  superabundant  electricity  rushes  riolentiy'  from  one  to  the 
other,  to  restore  the  equilibrium  between  them..  This  effect 
also  takes  place,  if  the  two  bodies  be  connected  by  a  conduct- 
ing substance. 

14.  If  an  animal  be  placed  so  as  to  form  part  of  this  circuit, 
the  electricity,  in  passing  through  it,  produces  a  Sudden  effect 
upon  it,  which  is  called  the  electric  shock. 

'  16.  The  motion  of  electricity,  in  passing  from  a  positive  to  a 
negative  body,  isso  rapid,  that  itappears  to  be  instantaneous* 

16.  When  any  part  of  a  piece  of  glass  or  other  electric  is 
presented  to  a  body  electrified  positively  or  negatively*  that 

Sirt  becomes  possessed  of  the  contrary  electricity  to  thc'Sidtof 
e  body  it  is  presented  to ;  and  the  other  ^Ule  of  the  glass 
tk  possessed  of  the  same  kind  Of  electricity  as  tlie. other 
^body. 

*'    17.  Xt>^  el^<^ncity  communicated  to'glast  and  oilier  perfect 
electrics,  does  not  spread,  but  is  confined  to  tlie  part  where  it  is 
'communicated,  on  account  of  the  non  oondnciing  qtiality  of 
I  therlass. 

lo.  To  effect  the  communication,  and  to  enable  it  to  be  ap- 
'')Aiedto  the  whole  surface,  the  glass  is  covered  on  both  sides 
'Irtth  tin^'foil,  or  some  other  conductori  in  which  case  the  glass 
is  said  to  be  coated.  i   ..  .r, 
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}9.  if  a  commtmicstion  by  means  of  a  condueior,  be  made 
fictween  ^he  two  sides  of  a  glass  thus  coated  nnd  charged  witfc 
electricity,  a  discharge  takes  place,  by  which  the  two  sides  v^ 
'OfaYer  their  natural  stiate. 

« 

.20^  The-  coated  glass  riiay  ^ther  be  flat  or  in  any  otbfr 
form ;  but  cylindrical  jars  are  found  to  )}&  the  most  convcttii- 
-cpnt  form.  The  I^yden  phial  h  nothing  more  than  a  .glass  of 
this  description. 

21.  When  several  jars  or  phials,  are  connected  togetiierso 
as  to  be  charged  and  dischal'ged  aimtiltlltieously,  th^y  coosti- 
titte  Hn  electrical  battery. 

22.  Electricity  is  capable  of  producing  the  most  powerfi^l 
effects — melting  the  fanetaU,  and  firing  all  inflammable  aabr 
stanceb. 

123.  The  maefamefr  by  wbiph  elebtricity  U  artifleially  f  eoii 
mulated,  for  the  purpose  of  charging  jars  or  batteries,  are  ooi^ 
ilttudted  with  eitbfer  a  cyUftder  or  plate  of.^Iass,  which  ii^hirled 
-Tdmid  in  itiontact  with  a^dy  called  atubb^r^  and  tJhe  ^lectft- 
bitj  is  taken  off  as  iib  is  f>r6duced«  by  a  nonnelectnc  called  the 
yrp/ve  conductor* 

24.  Cylinder  machines  are  the  most  easily  conslmpt- 
«d;  bat  plate  michthes  are  the  mobt  bomp^t  and  ele- 
.]|^tt'ti 

'  '2S'.  i&everal  btidies  becokne  trensipareht  during  the  passage 
'ofidectricity  thrmgb  them ;  a  cikttimstanfce  which  has  given 
Ha^  to  the  conjecture  that  ekctrioitymay  be  the  cause  of  aU 
transparency. 

26.  Metallic  points  attract  the  eledtricltt  from  bodies*  and 
-discharge  them  sUentfy.  This  {Property  has  rendered  thtfm 
useful  in  defending  from  lightning. 

27.  When  electricity  enters  a  point,  it  ef^pears  in  the  form 
of  a  star ;  when  it  issues  from  a  poihi^  it  p^ts  oti  the  appear- 
atifce  of  a  brush  or  peticil. 

'28.  Machines  may  be  put  ib  tootioki  by  the  ^ek^tric  fl«id 
^WfcSeh  issues  from  a  point* 

(29.  iTh^  sh6ek  ofta  eledrical  bafltery^  will  iceli^iuaic^ie 

'Mgnetism  toateel  bArs  ly'ihg  in  or  near  the  magoetao  mrni- 

dian  ;  and  a  magnetic  bar  may  have  its  poles  reversed,  or  Ha 

ttkgfl^ttc  prbpertieti  destroyed,  by  impartiog  tht  shock  while 

ttis  in  differ«tit  )paaith>ns. 

90.  BlectrilOfty  ia  evolved  in  the  beatiog  itnd  cooliog  of 
various  bodies;  also  in  the  evaporation  and  condenaatjl^n 
^Of  ¥a|Mluff  • 

ftl.^*  Vapoui"  rt^uires  for  ita  aatbral  ^hlure.  a  fifMHer 
^antvty  of  ^leotrieity  than  the  Water  from  which  •  it  ivta 
produced 


32.  When  a  quantity  of  vapour  is  any  degree  condensed,  it 
has,  therefore,  electricity  to  give  out,  tnat^ia,  it  is  in  the  posi-   ' 
tive  state;  when  a  quantity  of  .vapour  is  further  expanded,  it 
requires  for  its  natural  share  more  electricity  than  before,  that 
is.  It  is  in  the  negative  state. 

33.  By  th^  ascent  of  vapour,  immense  quantities  of  electri- 
city are  carried  from  its  reservoir  the  earth,  and  by  the  un- 
ceasing alternations  of  rarefactioB  and  condensation,  the  at- 
mosphere is  always  more  or  leas  in  an  electrical  state. 

34.  LigAfnifff  IS  a  Tast  eccumolatioD  of  electricity. 

35.  Thunder  is  the  noise  produced  by  the  solid  particles  of 
air  rushing  together,  after  having  been  separated  by  lightning, 
the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  which  is  such  as  to  produce  a 
VBCuiim  as  it  proceeds. 

36.  In  the  eruptions  from  Tolcanoes,  lightning  is  almost 
always  present ;  and  earthquakes  are  generally  accompanied 
by  a  disordered  state  of  the  atmosphere,  often  with  great  thun* 
der-storms.  Hence  electricity  is  Supposed  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  these  phenomena. 

37.  In  the  healing  art,  electricity  appears  capable  of  pro- 
ducing in  many  cases,  the  most  excellent  effects  :  in  apfilying 
it,  the  general  rule  is  to  beno  gently,  and  to  continue 
the   application,  at   periodicnl    intervals,    for  a  considerable 
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T«E  electricity  eroWed  hy  the  mere  contact  of  conducting 
substances^  is  trailed  galvanism;  a  name  given  to  this 
branch  of  acienoe  in  compliment  to  Galvani,  a  celebrated 
physiologist  of  Bblogna,  >ixi  Italy,  whose  investigations  first 
directed  the  ialitention  of  the  public  to  the  phenomena  it  com- 
prehends. 

While  Professor  Galvani  was  employed  in  the  dissection  ^f 
some  small  animals^  his  wife  observed  that  a  dead  fro^,  lying 
near  tbe  prime  ^conductor  of  a  common  elefctrical  maobine,  was 
much  agiitated 'wifaen  one  of  his  ^assistants  happened  to  bring 
tbe  point  of  a  scaalpel  n«ar  its  crural  nerves.;  Gaivani,  on  being 
apprised  of  the  circumstance,  endeavouired  tto  ebtain  a  repeti- 
tion af  tbe  efiect,  Bind  found  that  the  convulsions  of  the  animal 
could'  be  (produced  at  pleasure,  by  dvawiag  .a  >spark  from  the 
firime  o^orraUicitor,  at  the  time  tbe  scalpel  was  in  ^ootact  with 
the  nerve. 

The  novelty  of  the  fact  which  Galvani  had  thus  been  led  .(• 
observe,  stimulated  him  to  pursue  with  ardour  the  track  which 
had  been  opened  to  his  view.  His  experiments  were  accord- 
ingly numerous,  and  he  developed  many  interesting  facts, 
which  he  communicated  to  the  public  in  a  work  published  in 
1791.  He  found  that  a  prepared  frog,  that  is,  the  hind  legs 
of  a  frog  with  its  crural  nerves  lard  bare,  constituted  an  elec- 
trometer of  exquisite  delicacy,  being  agitated  by  degree*  of 
electricity  far  too  minute  to  affect  the  best  inorganic  electro- 
meter. An  entire  frog  did  not  evince  the  same  susceptibility, 
because  its  course  was  more  extended.  Electricity  drawn 
from  the  atmosphere  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  means  of  a 
kite,  produced  the  same  effects  on  animals,  according  to  its 
intensity,  as  that  of  the  machine. 

Acciaent  again  assisted  Galvani  in  his  researches :  having 
suspended  some  frogs  from  the  iron  palisades  which  sur- 
rounded his  garden,  by  means  of  metallic  hooks  fixed  in  the 
spines  of  their  backs,  he  observed  that  their  muscles  contracted 
frequently  and  involuntarily,  as  in  the  cases  above-mentioned 
from  electricity.  He  at  first  thought  that  these  effects  might 
be  dependent  on  a  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere;  but 
this  conjecture  was-  refuted  by  the  discovery,  that  the  same 
movements  coultl  be  produced  at  any  time»  by  touching  the 
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animals  with  two  difEereot  metals^  which  at  the  same  time 
touched  one  another  either  immedia^iely  or  by  the  iatervention 
of  some  other  substance  capable  of  conducting  electricity. 
The  contractions  were  stronger  when  a  metallic  coating,  such 
as  tin-foil,  was  (applied  to  the  nerve. 

Galvani  supposed  that  the  convulsions  he  had  observed  were 
produced  by  a  disturbance  of  the  electricity  inherent  in  ani- 
mals, which  was  identical  with  the  oenrous  fluid,  and  that  the 
metallic  substances  employed  had  not  any  other  effect  thaa 
that  of  transmitting  the  electricity  Crom  the  muscles  to  th^ 
nerves,  or  from  the  nerves  to  the  muscles,  which  produced  the 
contractions.  This  hypothesis  was  opposed  by  Volta,  who 
found  that  he  could  excite  contractions  in  the  limbs  of  ani- 
mals, when  the  conducting  circuit  only  touched  two  parts  of 
the  nerve,  two  muscles,  or  two  parts  of  the  same  muscle,  pro- 
vided two  different  metaU  were  used.  To  expla,in  the  phe- 
nomena, he  had  recourse  ^o  the  experiments  ojf  Bennet,  who 
had  some  time  before  observed,  that  when  plates  of  different 
metals  were  brought  into  contact,  one  of  them  transmitted  a 
portion  of  its  electricity  to  the  other,  and  when  separated  they 
evinced  signs  of  opposite  states  of  electricity.  When  the 
plates,  for  instance,  were  one  of  copper  and  the  Oither  of  zinc ; 
the  former,  while  the  two  were  in  contact,  gave  a  portion  of 
its  electricity  to  the  latter.  Hence,  when  they  were  separated, 
and  examined  by  the  electrometer,  the  copper  exhibited  signs 
of  negative  electricity,  and  the  zinc  those  of  positive.  Volta 
therelore  concluded,  that  the  electricity  evolved  in  the  expe- 
riments in  question,  arose  from  the  contact  of  the  different 
metals,  and  the  convulsions  of  the  animals  operated  upon, 
were  merely  the  consequences  of  the  stimulus  applied  to  their 
nerves  and  muscles,  which  were  thus  evinced  to  be  most  deli- 
cate electrometers. 

The  first  stage  or  epoch  in  the  history  of  saivanism,  must 
be  considered  that  in  which  it  was  observed  that  excited  elec- 
tricity produced  muscular  contractions  in  dead  animals  ;  tlie 
second,  is  that  in  which  it  was  obsenred  that  different  metal- 
lic bodies,  by  mere  contact,  produced  the  sa^ne  kind  of  con^ 
tractions ;  the  third,  and  most  remarkable  one,  commevicea 
with  Volta's  admirable  discovery  of  the  means  of  accumu- 
lating the  galvanic  influence.  This  invention^  which  jusitly 
eonfert  so  much  celebrity  on  its  author,  is,  in  galvw^m,  apii- 
k^ous  to  that  of  the  Leyden  phial  in  common  eleqtricity,  and^ 
became,  like  the  phial,  the  precursor  of  the  most  brilliant.dis- 
coveries ;  and  philosophers  can  as  yet  form  but  a  very  imper- 
fcci  iudement  of  the  importance  of  the  consequences  to  wqiQh 
H  will  kad.    It  is  caUad  the  Voltaic  pilej  aofl  co^sia^  in 
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combining  the  effects  of  a  number  of  plates  of  different  metals, 
by  which  means  a  galvanic  battery,  capable  of  giving  a  shock, 
is  constituted.  As  silver  and  zinc  had  been  found,  when  a 
single  piece  of  each  was  employed,  to  have  the  greatest  effect 
in  producing  muscular  contractions,  these  metals  were  se- 
lected by  Voita  for  his  battery.  The  silver  plates  generally 
consisted  of  coin6,  and  the  plates  of  zinc  were  of  the  same 
size.  The  like  size  and  number  of  pieces  of  cloth,  pasteboard, 
or  leather,  steeped  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  were  also 
provided.  These  substances  were  piled  upon  each  other  in  the 
following  order  :  first  zinc,  then  silver,  then  wet  cloth  ;  then 
again  zinc,  silver,  wet  cloth  ;  till,  by  this  regular  alternation, 
the  pile  became  sufficiently  high.  If  the  height  of  the  pile 
was  considerable,  it  was  usually  supported  by  three  pillars 
of  glass  or  varnished  wood.  The  pile  thus  formed,  was 
found  to  imite  the  effects  of  as  many  pairs  of  plates  as  it  con- 
tained. A  pile  of  60  pairs  of  plates,  with  as  many  corre- 
sponding pieces  of  wet  cloth,  was  found  to  jjive  a  pretty  smart 
snock,  similar  to  an  electric  shock,  every  time  that  a  commu- 
nication was  made  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pile. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  little  or  no  shock  was  perceived, 
when  the  hands,  or  other  parts  applied,  were  not  previously 
moistened.  It  was  also  oDservea,  that  the  effects  were  in- 
creased when  a  larger  surface  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
pile.  If  the  communication  were  made  by  touching  the  pile 
with  the  tip  of  each  finger  merely,  the  effect  was  not  perceived 
beyond  the  joint  of  the  knuckle  ;  but  if  a  spoon,  or  other  me- 
tallic substance,  were  grasped  in  moistened  hands,  the  effect 
was  felt  up  to  the  shoulder.  If  the  commuhication  be  formed, 
between  any  part  of  the  face,  particularly  near  the  eyes,  and 
another  part  of  the  body>  a  vivid  flash  of  light,  corresponding 
with  the  shock,  is  perceived.  This  phenomenon  may  oe  more 
faintly  observed,  by  placing  a  piece  of  silver,  as  a  shilling, 
between  the  upper  lip  and  the  gum,  and  laying  a  piece  of  zinc 
at  the  same  time  upon  the  tongue ;  upon  bringing  the  two 
metals  into  contact,  a  faint  flash  of  light  generally  appears. 
It  is  singular,  that  this  light  is  equally  as  vivid  in  the  dark 
as  in  the  strongest  light,  and  whetner  the  eyes  be  shut  or 
open. 

The  construction  of  the  Voltaic  pile  is  represented  at  fig.  1 ; 
a  piece  of  wood,  a,  admits  the  three  rods  through  three  holes 
which  it  contains ;  its  use  is  to  press  down  the  pile,  and  to 
keep  the  various  surfaces  in  contact.  The  piece  of  cloth  or 
cara  should  be  rather  less  than  the  discs  of  metal,  and  though 
well  moistened,  they  should  not  drip,  but  be  jgently  squeezed 
before  they  are  applied,  in  order  that  no  liquid  may  ran  dowo 
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the  pile,  or  iosiauate  iUelf  between  the  pieces  of, metal.  Tho 
action  of  the  pile  may  be  perceived  as  long  as  the  moisture  of 
the  cloth  or  pasteboard  continueB,  but  in  a  short  time  after  it 
is  constructed,  it  begins  to  diminish  in  strength. 

Volta  contrived  another  variety  of  the  galvanic  battery.  The 
pairs  of  plates  were  soldered  to  each  end  of  a  bit  of  wire,  which 
was  afterwards  bent  into  anarch,  so  that  the  plates  became 

fiarallel  to  each  other.  Glass  cups  were  then  filled  with  a  so- 
ution  of  common  salt,  and  ranged  side  by  side  ;  the  metallic 
arcs  were  lo  placed,  that  the  silver  plate  was  immersed  in  one 
glass,  and  the  zinc  in  another,  and  each  glass,  except  the  ex- 
treme ones,  contained  one  plate  of  each  metal.  This  appara- 
tus is  represented  at  fig.  2.  Its  effects  are  similar  to  those  of 
tiie  pile,  when  the  circuit  is  completed  by  a  communicatioD 
between  the  liquid  of  the  first  and  last  glass. 

The  Voltaic  pile,  as  well  as  the  battery  last  described,  are 
now  but  little  used,  having  been  superseded  by  batteries  of 
more  convenient  form,  particularly  when  a  great  accumula- 
tion of  galvanism  is  required.  In  using  the  pile,  for  exam- 
ple, it  is  tedipus,  after  the  cloth  has  become  dry,  to  take  the 
whole  of  the  pile  in  pieces  to  moisten  it,  and  the  battery 
with  glasses  is  deficient  in  compactness^  Cruickshank,  of 
Woolwich,  therefore  invented  a  btttery  commonly  called, 
from  its  form,  the  galvanic  troui^h.  It  is  represented  at  fig. 
3.  ,U  consists  of  a  trough  of  baked  wood,  about  three  inches 
deep,  and  three  inches  broad.  The  two  aides,  a  b,  of  this 
vessel,  contain  a  number  of  perpendicular  grooves,  opposite 
each  other,  and  about  tliree<eignths  of  an  inch  apart.  Into 
each  pair  of  these  opposite  grooves  is  put  a  plate  of  zinc  and 
•ilver,  or  zinc  and  copper,-  soldered  together  at  the  edges. 
These  double  plates  are  fastened  in  the  grooves  by  means  of 
a  cement  composed  of  five  parts  of  rosin,  four  of  bees-wax, 
and  two  of  powdered  red  ochre.  All  the  cells  between  the 
plates  must  be  perfectly  water-tight,  and  care  must  therefore 
De  taken  to  run  in  the  cement  so  as  to  secure  this  point.  It 
will  be  found  convenient,  and  will  facilitate  the  busiuess  of 
fixiug  the  plates,  if  they  be  heated  till  they  can  onlyjust  be 
handled,  and  smeared  at  the  edges  with  the  cement  before 
they  are  put  in.  Any  communication  between  the  cells  would 
destroy  the  effect. 
■  The  order  of  metals  in  a  trough,  must  be  the  same  as  in  the 
pile;  that  is,  the  different  nfttals  must  be  next  each  other, 
and  supposing  zinc  and  copper  to  be  used,  if  zinc  be  the  out- 
ermost at  one  end,  copper  must  be  outermost  at  the  other. 

The  length  of  the  Irough^i  of  course  determined  by  the 
inniiiber  of  plates  it  is  to  contain,  and  the  general  rule  ia,  not 
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|0  tiiake  tbef  troughs'  heavier  than  one  pereofx  c^ar  eofirveiiiomly 
lift  :  60  pftirs  of  platesr  are  a  eommoA  AumbeY. 

The  plates  Aeed  only  h6  sokkred  ti>geihet  at  their  upptt 
edges,  because  the  other  edges  dre  secured  by  the'cemeDt 
At  the  soldered  edge,  the  cDfirper  is  doubled  over  the  aeinc,  in 
a  degree  equdi  to  ibef  thickness  of  the  latter,  and  solder  is 
then  applied  with  more  ease,  because  a  groove  to  contain  it 
may  be  left  between  the  two  tnetals. 

The  platei^  &houItf  not  be  quite  equal  to  the  depth  of  the 
trough,  for  the  convenience  of  filling  :  as  when  they  do  not 
reach  Ibe  top,  by  leaning  the  trough  on  one  side,  each  cell 
will  receive  an  eqoal  quantity  of  fluid. 

When  the  plates  are  properly  fixed,  the  kind  of  fluid  with 
which  they^  are  to  be  nlled  must  be  considered  ;  water  will 
answer  only  in  a  very  slight  degree  ;  it  has  been  found  that 
the  eflect  of  the  trough  iet  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of 
liquids  which  are  capable  of  oxidizing,  or  exerting  a  chemical 
action  on  at  least  one  of  the  metals,  the  water  is  therefore 
acidulated,  or  soMe  common  salt  or  muriate  of  ammonia  is 
dissoFved  in  it.  Having  filled  the  cells,  the  uppermost  edges 
of  the  plates  mnst  be  dried  with  a  towel,  to  prevent  any  com- 
munication that  way. 

When  a  communication  is  made  between  the  first  and  the 
ladt  cell,  the  same  effects  take  place  as  when  a  communication 
is  formed  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  Volta's  pile,  only  in 
degree  proportioned  to  the  difference  of  acting  surface. 

In  performing  experiments,  the  communication  between  the 
extremities  of  a  battery  is  usually  completed  by  inserting  a 
wire,  as  ef,  fig.  3,  at  each  ^nd,  and  the  extremities  of  these 
wires  being  brought  nearly  into  contact,  the  galvanic  action 
is  exerted  on  any  substance  interposed  between  them,  by 
which  means  very  slender  wires,  or  thin  leaves  of  metals,  or 
pieces  of  charcoal,  may  be  deflagrated  :  the  action  of  galvan- 
ism upon  inflammable  bodies  is  astonishingly  powerful,  and 
the  exhibition  of  it  upon  metals  is  particularly  interesting.' 

The  wires  may  be  retained  in  their  situation  in  the  trough, 
by  being  fastened  to  a  small  weight  put  into  the  celU  or  oy 
attaching  them  to  a  hook  below  the  surface  of  the  fluid.    Cop- 

fer  wire  is  most  commonly  used,  but  platina  wire  is  still  better 
n  order  that  the  experimenter  may  direct  both  the  wires  at 
the  same  time,  without  being  himself  affected  by  the  galvanic 
fluid,  the  wires  are  passed  through  short  pieces  of  glass  tube, 
m  91,  and  glass  being  a  non-conductor  of  galvanism  as  of  elec- 
tricity, he  can  take  hold  of  these  tubes  with  safety. 

The  action  of  a  battery  is  greatest  when  it  is  first  filled  with 
the  fluid,  and  it  declines  in  proportion  as  the  action  of  the  fluid 
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on  the  metal  becomes  weaker ;  till  at  length  it  becomes  so 
small  as  to  be  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  experiment.  To 
renew  its  original  strength,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  pour 
ofTthe  fluid,  anil  to  clean  the  oxidated  surface  with  a  file  or 
8and«pap€r,  or  by  pouring  weak  miuriatic  acid  into  the  cells, 
mfid  aften/vards  rubbing  the  mettki  with  a  cloth. 

When  a  ^reat  acotimulaticm  of  gatranism  U  wan;ied^  it  may 
be  ohtaiaedi  by*  a  eombinatioii  of  troughs,  as  represented  at 
fil^.  4.  Pieces  of  copper,  a  he,  bent  sa  as  to  dip  into  tbe  ad- 
joining cells,  conned  the  ftrougis  together,  and  the  wires  con- 
Bected  with  Ibe  enda  AB,  act  on  substances  with  the  accumu- 
lated force  of  tbe  whole  mrmberof  trongha  employed.  In  thus 
connectiDgbatt6ries,care  must  be  taken  tiiat  the  zmcend  of  one  . 
tcoogh  be  opposed  or  next  to  the  copper  end  of  another. 

Copper  is  here  and  ehewhere  almost  always  spoken  of  as 
the  metal  used  alon^  with  zine  ;  because,  though  siWej:  is  bet- 
ter, the  difference  is  net  grea^  and  the  talut  of  silver  is  an 
obvious  reasott  ta  the  preference  of  copper. 

The  latest  improvement  of  the  galvanic  apparatus,  consists 
in  giving  greater  facility  to  its  construction.     This  is  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  ATedgwood-ware  or  porcelain  troughs, 
vorroed  in  the  manufacture  with  compartments  about  half  an 
ioch  broad,  but  about  the  same  depth  and  length  as  the  plates 
of  ordinary  troughs.     Single  plates  of  zinc  and  copper jt  are 
united  by  a  metallic  arch  at  the  top,  so  that  they  are  paraHel 
to  each  other,  and  at  such  a  distance  that  the  two  plates  oan 
be  placed  in  two  adjoining  compartments.    When  the  battery 
is  completed,  each  compartment  is  filled  with  fluid,  and  con-  * 
tains  a  plate  of  eopper  and  a  plate  of  zinc.    Thia  apparatus  in 
fact  combines  the  principle  of  the  battery  with  glasses  and 
that  of  the  common  trough.  .  It  has«  from  its  convenience* 
been  much  used  at  the  Royal  Institution.    As  both  surfaces 
of  the  metals  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  ftuid,  plates  of 
the  same  size  as  those  of  the  common  trough  expose  twice  the 
svirfttce  to  oxidation^  the  galvanic  effect  is  not,  nowever,  du- 
plicated, although  rather  greater  than  with  a  sin&^le  surface. 
The  principal  advantage  consists  in  the  facility  with  which  the 
batter^  can  be  constructed,  and  the  plates  cleaned  after  hay- 
iig  been  used  :  it  also  admits  of  anotner  adjustment,  which  is 
occasionally  convenient ;    the  plates  are  sometimes  all  united 
y  a  bar  along  the  top  of  them ;  and  they  may  then  be  raised 
cv  lowered  by  rack-work  at  pleasure,  so  that  the  charge  can 
^e  reduced  in  any  required  proportion,  and  again  increased  to 
*ti  full  quantity. 
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General  View  of  Galvanism. 

It  has  been  much  contested,  whether  galvanism  and  electri 
uty  are  owing  to  the  operations  of  the  same  fluid  ;  but  the 
question  appears  to  be  now  fully  decided  in  the  affirmative. 
A  principal  argument  in  favour  of  their  being  different,  was, 
that  galvanism  decomposed  water,  an  effect  of  which  electri- 
city was  not  known  to  be  capable.  But  Dr.  WoUaston  not 
only  decomposed  water  by  electripity,  but  produced  by  the 
same  agent,  a  variety  of  other  effects,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously considered  as  exclusively  producible  by  galvanism.  It 
'  appears,  therefore,  that  the  principal  difference  between  elec- 
tricity and  galvanism,  consists  in  the  mode  of  exciting,  ac- 
cumulating, and  applying  the  fluid. 

It  will  be  pro}}er  to  observe,  that  the  conductors  of  galvan- 
ism are  diviaed  into  two  classes :  the  first  class  includes  dry 
and  good  conductors,  such  as  metals  and  charcoal ;  the  seconfl 
class  includes  water  and  other  oxidizing  fluids,  and  the  sub* 
stances  which  contain  these  fluids.  This  second  class  might 
be  subdivided  into  species';  for  substances  not  themselves  good 
conductors,  if  merely  containing  ox  moistened  with  a  fluid,  are 
not  equal  in  conducting  power  to  the  fluid  itself. 

From  the  various  researches  of  philosophers,  the  following 
results  have  been  obtained : 

In  common  electricity,  the  fluid  is  excited  by  the  rubbing  of 
an  electric  or  non-conductor,  and  without  the  electric  no  ef- 
fect of  this  sort  can  be  produced :  in  galvanism,  the  fluid  is 
excited  by  the  conductor  alone,  without  the  intervention  of 
electrics,  being  evolved  by  the  chemical  agency  of  the  sub 
stances  employed  :  for  Sir  H.  Davy  discovered,  that  the  elec- 
tricity is  produced  by  a  chemical  action  of  the  different  sub- 
stances on  each  other,  that  the  effect  is  greater  or  less  in  pro- 
portion as  this  action  is  so,  and  that  therefore  two  dissimilar 
metals  are  not  essential  to  the  evolution  of  galvanism. 

To  produce  the  galvanic  action,  three  different  substances 
at  least,  which  are  conductors  of  electricity,  mbst  be  placed 
in  contact,  so  as  to  form  a  circuit  from  one  to  another ;  for  no 
sensible  effect  is  produced  from  two  conductors,  nor  from  three 
when  the  communication  between  any  two  of  them  is  broken  by 
an  electric  :  hence  such  a  combination  of  three  different  con- 
ductors is  called  a  simple  galvanic  circle.  This  circle  may  be 
variously  formed  :  thus  if  a  liquid,  as  diluted  muriatic  acid, 
be  put  into  the  vessel  AB,  fig.  5,  and  two  wires  inserted  through 
the  cork  at  B,  as  the  wire  z  of  zinc,  and  the  wire  c  of  platina. 
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silver,  or  copper,  while  the  wires  remam  separated  at  the  top, 
no  action  takes  place  on  the  wire  «,  but  as  soon  as  the  circuit 
is  completed  by  bringing  the  wires  into  contact  at  the  top,  the 
galvanic  action  is  perceived  by  the  evolution  of  gas  from  the 
wire  c;  separate  the  wires,  and  the  effect  ceases,  connect  them 
again,  and  it  is  renewed.  Thus  we  see  that  the  circuit  must  be 
completed,:  in  order  to  occasion  these  striking  phenomena,  as 
here  the  wire  x  communicates  with  the  liquid,  the  liquid  with 
the  wire  c,  and  the  wire  c  again  with  the  wire  z,  forming,  as 
above  stated,  a  simple  galvanic  circle.  In  like  manner,  if  the 
tube  AB,  fig.  6,  be  filled  with  a  liquid,  and  wires  of  different 
metals  be  inserted  through  the  corks  A  and  B,  and  these  be 
made  t-o  communicate  at  CG,  the  circle  will  be  formed,  and 
the  like  appearances  will  ensue.  These  effects  will  likewise 
take  place,  if  the  wires,  instead  of  being  broughtinto  contact, 
be  connected  by  any  good  conductor,  which  has  no  particular 
chemical  action  on  the  others.  When  the  circle  is  formed,  as 
above,  by  two  conductors  of  the  first  class,  and  one  of  the 
second,  it  i^  called  a  galvanic  circle  of  the  first  order;  but  when 
two  of  the  conductors  are  of  the  second  class^  and  one  of  the 
first,  a  galvanic  circle  of  the  second  order.  Thus  let  one  of 
the  glass  vessels,  AB,  fig.  7,  be  filled  with  diluted  nitrons 
acid,  and  tlie  other  wiih  water,  and  connected  by  the  copper 
wire  a  0,  a  simple  galvanic  combination  is  formed  of  the  secoad 
order.  If  one  extremity  of  a  prepared  animal  be  placed  in  one 
of  the  vessels,  when  the  other  extremity  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  liquid  of  the  other  vessel,  convulsions  will  take 
pUce.  The  combination  will  be  more  powerful,  if  a  solutioB 
of  aulphuret  of  potash  be  put  in  the  glass  vessel  BD,  fig  8^ 
and  a  silver  cup,  or  salt-cellar  A,  nearly  filled  with  diluted 
nitrous  acid,  be  placed  within  it,  the  communication  between 
the  liquids  bein^  formed  by  the  prepared  animal,  the  convulr 
•ions  are  strongly  excited  by  the  galvanic  influence.  If  the 
three  conductors  be  all  of  the  first  class,  or  all  of  the  second* 
then  the  effect  is  seldom  sensible.  In  this  case,  such  con* 
doctors  of  the  second  class  as  differ  more  from  each  other*  are 
more  likely  to  produce  a  sensible  effect  than  those  of  the  first 
class.  But  a  proper,  active,  simple  combination,  must  consist 
of  three  different  bodies,  viz.  of  one  conductor  of  one  class, 
and  two  different  conductors  of  the  other  class.  Thus  (de- 
noting the  bodies  of  the  first  class  by  means  of  large  capital 
letters ;  and  those  of  the  second  class  by  small  letters)  ttie 
combinations  of  figs.  9  and  10  are  active ;  but  those  of  flffs. 
11*  12,  13,  14,  15,  are  not  active ;  because  that  of  figs.  11*  13, 
or  13,  consists  of  two  bodies  only,  and  that  of  fig.  14,  and  15* 
consists  of  three  bodies,  of  which  two  are  of  the  same  sort* 
38.— Vol.  II.  2  N 
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and  of  course  SfCl  8»  a  single  hodj.  In  a  single  active  galvanic 
ocnaibkiatvon,  ow,  as  it  is  covmionly  called,  in  a  simple  galvanic 
circle,  the  two  bodies  of  one  class  must  toueh  each  other  in 
Otte  or  move  points,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  connected 
together  at  other  poinds  by  tbebody  of  the  other  class.  Thus 
when  a  prepared  frog  is  convulsed  by  the  contact  of  the  same 
vieee  of  metai  in  twoi  different  ]f^ces;  then  the  fluids  of  those 
parts,  which  must  be  sasnewhat  different  from  each  other,,  ace 
the  two  cofiductOTs  of  the  seceod  cla8s>  and  the  metal  is  the 
thrrd  bo«ky,  or  the  conductor  of  th^  first  class.  If  two  metals 
are  used,  then  the  fluids  of  the  prepared  animal,  differing  hat 
littie  fvem  each  other,  laay  be  considered  as  one  body  of  the 
second  chiss.  Thas  also,  when  a  person  drinks  out  of  a  pew- 
let  mag,  the  saliva  or  moisture  of  his  under  lip  is  one  fluid  or 
one  eondnctor  of  the  second  class,  the  liquor  in  the  mug  is 
the  odier^  and  the  metal  ie  the  third  body,  or  conductor  of  the 
flrstckss. 

It  seems  to  be  indispensably  requisite,  that  in  a  simple 
gaUvanic  circle,  the  conductor  or- conductors  of  one  class 
should  have  some  chemical  action  upon  the  other  conductor 
or  conductors;  withoat  which  circumstance  the  combination 
of  three  bodies  writ  have  either  no  galvanic  action  at  all,  or  a 
very  slight  one.  Farther,  the  galvanic  action  is  evidently  pro* 
portionate  to  the  degree  of  chemical  agency ;  which  seems  to 
shew  that  such  chemical  action  is  the  primary  cause  of  the 
electric  phenomena.  The  most  active  circles  of  the  first 
order,  are  two  solids  of  different  degrees  of  oxidability,  and  a 
Atfid  capable  of  oxidating  at  least  one  of  the  solids.  Thus 
cold,  silver,  and  water,  dio  not  form  aa  active  galvanic  circle; 
htft  the  circle  will  become  active,  if  a  little  nitric  acid,  or  any 
#uid  decomposable  by  silver,  is  mixed  with  the  water.  A 
ooitibination  of  sine,  silver,  and  water,  forms  an  active  galvanic 
circle,  and  the  water  is  found  to>  oxidate  the  zinc,  provided 
the  water  holds  some  atn>ospherical  air,  and  especially  if  it 
contains  oxygen  gas.  But  zinc,  silver,  and  water  containing 
a  little  nitric  acid,  form  a  more  powerful  galvatiic  circle,  the 
laid  being  capable  of  actin^r  both  upon  the  zioc  and  npoft  the 
silver.  The  most  powerful  galvanic  combivatioas  of  the 
second  order,  ate  when  two,  conductors  of  the  second  class 
have  different  chett»cal  actions  on  the  conductors  of  the  firat 
•'<dA8s,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  an  action  on  each.othar. 
'^lis  copper,  or  silver,  or  lead,  with  a  solution  of  aa  athalisfi 
Itltphurei,  and  diluted  nitrous  acid,  forms  a  very  aciiv«  gal- 
¥4me  oircte. 
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After  Volta  hsd  dncoveVeii  the  pile,  it  faeeane  an  nit«rest- 
ing  object  of  inquiry  to  Mcevtarn,  with  as  mcich  miautencBB 
as  possible,  the  combiRKtions  of  subttaaces  wbieh  prodne*i] 
tfae  greatest  effect.  A  vsftt  treoitter  of  experinents  were 
tried  with  this  riew  by  diHerent  penons',  ud  at  the  HoyRl 
Institution,  by  whieti  the  follofrlng  results  bars  bectt  ob- 
tained: 


Gehame  Circles  t^  the  lint  Order,  viz.  lohich  ctmsist  of  two 
Couducton  of  the  iltnt  CJpst  and  one  cjfthe  Second. 

Zinc  with  ^Id,  or  ehareon),  at  silver,  or  copper,  or  titt, 
or  iron,  or  mercury  ;  and  water  containing  a  shmhI  quantity  of 
any  of  the  mineral  acids. 

Iron,  with  gold  or  chareofi),  or  silver,  or  copper,  or  tin,  and 
a  weak  solution  of  any  of  the  Miaeril  aeida,  aa  above. 

Tin,  with  gold,  or  silrer,  or  obarcoal,  and  a  weak  aolution 
of  any  of  the  niitieral  acids  aa  above. 

Lead,  with  gofd,  or  sHver,  and  ii  weak  add'  selntioa,  as 
above. 

Any  of  the  above  metallic  tOfribinaUoaaaod  domnKMwatdr, 
viz.  water  containing  alftio^plKfriQal  air,  or  aspseially  water 
containing  oxygen  air. 

Copper,  with  gold  or  silver,  and  a  solution  of  nitratt  of  lil- 
nt  and  mercory ;  or  the  nitilc  acid  ;  or  the  aeatoas  ftcid. 

Silver,  with  gold,  and  the  nitric  aoid: 


Galvanic  Circlet  tjf  the  Secoiid  Order,  viz.  vAiell  e-otiUst  of  Me 
CoHductor  oj  the  first  Gois,  and  two  qfthe  ieeond. 


Charcoal,  or 
Copper,  or 
Silver,  or 
lead,  or 
Tin,  or 
lion,  or 
2iiio 


with  water,  or  with  a 
solution  of  any  bydro- 
^nated  alkaline  sul* 
pburet,  capable  of  ast* 
ing  on  the  first  three 
metaU  only; 


and  diluted  nitroMi 
acid,  or  oxyganttad 
nunMtia  acid.  fte.  ca» 
pabla  of  acting. ipott 
all  th«  fnctkla. 


The  history  of  pfailoaophv  affords  tnany  AaaipIH  of  obatat- 
vations  which  have  remained  Isolated  and  nsclaas  fbv  a^ea, ind 
which,  though  often  denied  or  disoreditad,  bar*  by  Uie  wn- 
grett  of  diacovery  grown  Into  importtnee,  and  bao«M  pkrta 
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of  a  beautiful  system ;  contributine  at  the  same  time  essenti- 
ally to  the  early  maturity  of  some  departments  of  knowledge* 
Hence  those  who  have  accurately  detailed  a  single  new  phe- 
nomenon,  which  appeared  to  have  no  connection  with  any 
thin^  useful,  or  any  thing  known,  have  in  fact  often  been  per- 
forming a  work  which  should  give  celebrity  to  their  names,  by 
the  direction  it  has  given  to  inquiry,  and  the  light  it  has 
thrown  on  subsequent  researches. 

In  galvanism,  several  instances  of  the  kind  alluded  to  have 
occurred,  and  some  of  them  it  may  be  curious  to  mention. 

A  lon^  time  prior  to  the  establis)iment  of  galvanism  as  a 
science,  it  had  been  observed,  that  if  two  different  metals  were, 
placed  in  contact  under  water,  they  were  subject  to  a  rapid 
oxidation,  though  the  water  had  no  perceptible  action  upon 
them  when  they  were  alone. 

It  had  also  been  observed,  that  ancient  inscriptions,  made 
of  mixed  metals,  were  totally  defaced ;  while  those  made  of 
pure  metals  were  in  excellent  preservation. 

When  metals  have  been  soldered  by  means  of  other  metals, 
they  were  found  to  tarnish  about  the  places  where  they  were 
joined ;  and  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships,  when  fastened  by 
means  of  iron  nails,  soon  corrodes  about  the  place  where  the 
different  metals  touch  each  other. 

It  had  been  generally  affirmed,  that  porter  drunk  out  of 
a  pewter  vessel,  has  a  taste  different  from  that  drunk  out  of 
glass  or  earthenware. 

It  is  now  evident,  that  in  all  these  cases,  the  metals  produce 
these  effects,  by  their  galvanic  action  on  each  other. 

The  zinc  end  of  a  battery  is  considered  to  be  plus  or  posi- 
tive ;  the  silver  end,  (or  copper  end,  when  copper  is  used  with 
the  zinc,)  is  considered  to  be  minus  or  negative. 

The  effect  of  the  galvanic  battery  is  much  greater  in  oxy- 
gen than  in  atmospheric  air,  and  it  ceases  entirely  in  azote  or 
hydrogen. 

Galvanic  batteries,  containing  an  equal  Quantity  of  simi* 
lar  metallic  surface,  have  different  effects,  it  the  size  of  the 
plates  be  difierent.  The  greater  the  number  of  the  plates, 
tht  stronger  is  the  shock  which  they  will  ^ves  on  the  con- 
trary, the  larger  the  plates,  the  greater  is  their  power  of 
deflagration ;  the  extent  of  surface  being  in  each  case  sup- 
oosed  to  be  the  same.  Fourcroy,  who  made  this  remark- 
able discovery,  found  that  six  large  zinc  and  silver  plates, 
•irliich  only  gave  a  slight  shock,  consumed  wire  rapidljr* 
'  Berthollet  found  that  silver  which  had  been  used  in  gal- 
vanic experiments  became  brittle. 
rtiA.'  double  quantity,  of  galvanism  only  consumes  a  double 
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lefngth  of  wire ;  bnt  with  a  double  quantity  of  electricity,  the 
length  of  wire  consumed  is  as  the  square. 

Different  animals  are  susceptible  of  galvanism  in  very  dif- 
ferent degrees.  In  cold-T>looded  animals^  this  susceptibility 
sometimes  continues  for  several  days  after  death  ;  in  tiie  more 
perfect  animals,  as  man,  it  continues  only  for  a  few  hours, 
and  sometimes  ceases  in  a  few  minutes.  A  fish,  with  the  or- 
ganization of  its  head  completely  destroyed  by  bruises,  pre- 
serves its  irritability  longer  than  if  it  had  not  been  thus 
treated. 

Frogs  have  been  found  the  most  convenient  subjects  for 
galvanic  operations.  Qalvani  prepared  these  animals  by 
skinning  their,  legs  when  recently  dead,  (they  are  usually 
killed  by  decapitation,)  and  leaving  the  legs  attached  to  a 
small  part  of  the  spine,  but  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
body.  Any  other  limb  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner, 
viz.  the  limb  is  deprived  of  its  integuments,  and  the  nerve 
which  belongs  to  it  is  partly  laid  bare.  The  strongest  contrac- 
tions are  produced  when  the  galvanic  electricity  is  caused  to 
pass  through  the  nerve  to  the  muscles.  Frogs  which  have 
Deen  ealvanized,  yery  quiokly  become  putrid. 

Pernaps  most  of  tnose  who  try  galvanic  experiments  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  amusement,  would  chuse  to  dispense  witn 
the  operations  of  decapitating  and  skinning  frogs.  It  may 
therefore  be  observed,  that  an  ample  proof  of  the  power  of 
galvanism  over  the  dead  animal  muscle,  may  be  obtained  by 

Elvanizing  any  animal  killed  for  domestic  use.  It  will  only 
necessary  to  point  the  wires  from  the  battery,  and  to  pene- 
trate the  skin  with  them,  at  the  two  parts  between  which  a 
communication  is  intended  to  be  made. 

Only  those  animals  can  be  convulsed  by  galvanism  which 
possess  distinct  limbs  and  muscles;  yet  reptiles  may  be  shewn 
to  be  affected  by  it :  thus  if  a  leech  or  a  worm  be  laid  upon  a 
plate  of  zinc,  and  surrounded  at  a  little  distance  by  pieces  of 
silver,  for  example  half*>crowns;  every  time  the  animal  touches 
one  of  the  pieces  of  silver,  it  will  be  obsenred  to  draw  itself 
back. 

The  medical  uses  of  galvanism  cannot  yet  be  fully  estimated. 
In  some  cases  it  has  proved  beneficial ;  in  others  it  has  had  no 
effect  whaterer;  and  in  others  an  unfaTourable  effect  has  bees 
attributed  to  it.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  in  general  most  cligi* 
ble  to  try  it,  are  those  for  which  common  electricity  is  proper 
and  has  failed.  In  instances  of  numbness,  palsy,  and  suiSb* 
cation,  it  has  proved  hifl^hly  advantaeeous. 

Various  hypotheses  bare  been  offered  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  galvanism ;  but  that  which  appears  to  be  the 
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moBt  ooDjipFehenBivej  conaiders  them  as  of  an  electrical  natiUM* 
During  the  comb.ination  of  a  metal,  and  perhaps  of  other  subi- 
Btancefi  with  oxygen,  a  quantity  of  electricity,  it  is  supposed, 
is  liberated  or  .^eoerated.  In  proof  of  the  similarity  of  eleo* 
tricity  and  gali^anism.  Dr.  Woilastoin  obsdarves,  that  both  ^^ 
pear  to  depend  upon  oxidation;  for  an  amalgani  not  liable  to 
oxidation,  as  of  gold  and  ^platina,  nvjJl  not«xcite  an  electrical 
machine^  and  tibe  effect  olf  any  amalgani  is  in  proportion  te 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  x>xidated. 

To  account  for  the  difference  in  the  effects  between  galva- 
nism and  electricity,  it  is  asserted^  and  aeems  to  be  a  well 
established  fact,  that  galvanisn^  isfileotricity  iin  a  state  of  littk 
condensation,  in  .proof  of  this,  it  is  found  that  a  common 
electrical  jar  or  battery  may  be  cbari^ed  by  means  of  a  gal- 
vanic battery,  one  wire  from  which,  for  tnis  purpose,  must 
communicate  with  the  inside,  and  the  other  with  the  outside 
coating  of  the  jar:  the  charge  is  given  in  a  moment^  but  it  is 
low,  aud  such  only  as  the  jar  would  receive  from  a  few  turna 
of  the  ordinary  electrical  machine.  Hence  it  is  not  difficult 
to  explain  why  the  galvanic  shock  should  .be  greatest  from  a 
numerous  series  of  plates,  while  the  lai'geness  of  the  platea  is 
most  essential  to  deflagration ;  for  the  force  of  the  electric 
shook  depends  upon  the  intetisiti/  of  the  electric  fluid,  while 
the  combustion  depends  very  much  upon  its  quantity.  If 
then  six  large  pair  of  plates*,  and  six  hundred  amall  one«, 
contain  the  same  surface,  and  produce  equal  quantities  of 
the  electric  or  galvanic  fluid;  yet,  as  in  the  latter  series, 
the  product  is  confined  to  narrow  limits,  and  acquires  pro- 
bably a  fresh  impulse  from  every  addition  io  its  quantity 
in  passing  from  plate  to  plate  through  its  lengthened  coucse, 
it  arrives  at  the  extremity  of  the  apparatus  in  a  state  of 
much  greater  intensity  than  when  only  few  plates  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  electricity  of  tlie  torpedo  and  ^ymnotiis  eleetricus,  has 
a  considerabde  resemblance  to  galvanism ;  it  gives  a  conaidei^ 
able  shock,  but  lias  little  power  of  any  other  sort ;  and  might 
be  well  imitated  by  a  vast  number  of  minute  plates,  put  iw 
aotiou  :by  a  ;fluid  fbeble  in  its  power  of  oxidation. 

The  wiie  from  the  zinc  end  of  a  battery,  if  made  of  aof 
Qxidable  metal,  is  oxidated ;  but  if  made  of  gold  or  platio^ 
wihich  wiU  not  oxidate,  pure  oocygen  fiasses  foom  it.  The  othfll 
wire  atffords  hydrogen,  and  l^e  proportions  in  which  tkeie 
gases. are  given  out,  are  suoh  as  are  requiaite  to  fomi  water; 
they  are  therefore,  it  is  iafevred,  furnished  by  the  decompo* 
aitioB  of  water.  To  account  for  the  decomposition  of  water. 
It  *is    cdnjeotitfed,    that    the    electric   fluid    has  a    strong 
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aUFactioa  for  hydrogen,  insomuoh  that  k cannot  ^m8sthr«i^k 
water  without  combinuig  with  a  (pm'tLoii  .of  this  ga«,  in  oon- 
■equeDce  of  whicli  affinity,  £he  oxygen,  whicb,  with  the  hydro* 
gen  absorbed,  fomis  .part  of  the  water,  is  necessarily  set  at 
libOTty.  It  would  exceed  our  limits,  to  enter  with  minuUneM 
into  tiie  consideration  of  this  subject;  but  we  may  refer  to 
Nicholaon's  Journal,  vol.  3,  8.vo  aeries,  for  Dr.  fiostcicVs  in- 
genious explanation  of  galvanic  phenomena  on  electrical  prin- 
ciples. The  Doctor  pertionlarly  remaitka,  that  in  the  galvanic 
apparatus,  the  electric  fluid  is  generated,  and  therefore  its 
effects  are  much  increased  by  insulation.  IiiEulatioii,  hon» 
erer,  almost  entirely  suspends  the  action  of  an  electrical 
machine;  which  therefore  only  tranafeis  the  electnx^ityf^olu 
one  body  to  another. 

We  shall  make  but  one  remark  more:  the  galvanic  investiga- 
tions of  Sir  H.  Davy  tend  to  establish  an  opinion  that  M 
substances  which  have  s  chemical  action  on  each  other,  asie 
in  opposite  electrical  states,  and  that  this  difference  of  state  is 
the  cause  of  such  chemical  action.  Evidence  is,  bowever,yet 
wanting,  to  confirm  this  beautiful  hypothesis,  and  consequeiMdy 
it  would  be  useless  to  shetv  how  it  ought  to  modify  chcniicu, 
galvanic,  and  eUotricat  theories. 


Galtakic   ExPKBIM'BNTS. 


1.  The  most  striking  and  the  most  common  experiments 
are  those  which  consist  in  the  exhibition  of  the  efl'ecta  of  the 
galvanic  energy  upon  the  organs  of  animals.  If  two  metallic 
tods,  or,  what  is  equally  convenient,  two  silver  spoons  be 
grasped  one  in  each  hand,  the  skin  of  the  part  being  moisteneld 
with  a  solution  of  salt,  and  one  of  the  spoons  be  brought  in 
eeotact  with  one  end  of  the  battery  the  moment  the.otlwr 
cones  in  contact  with  the  other  end  of  the  battery,  the  shook; 
is  perceived.  Fifty  compound  plates  will  give  a  shodc  whieb 
will  be  felt  in  the  elbows.  The  shock  from  a  hundred  <plat«B 
vSl  be  felt  in  the  shoulders.  A  greater  number  of  plates  give 
so  forcible  a  shock  to  the  muscles  as  to  be  dreaded  a  seoood 
time.  If  the  plates  be  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  squau, 
tb*  efTect  will  be  continued  until  the  aoid  in  the  cells  i* 
eBModed. 

Beveral  persons  may  receive  the  shock  together,  bv  joining 
hands,  in  the  uante  manner  as  in  receiving  the  shock  froipft 
Leyden  phial.  Their  hands  should  be  well  moistened;  but 
the  strength  of  the  shock  diminishes  as  it  proceeds,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  last  person  feels  it  much  less  wolttatly. 
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than  the  first.  It  is  remarkable,  that  some  persons  are  unsns 
ceptible  of  the  galvanic  influence,*  so  that  if  they  form  part 
of  the  galvanic  circuit,  the  experiment  will  not  succeed  until 
they  are  removed.  After  receiving  the  galvanic  shjock,  a  slight 
numbness  of  the  part  that  has  been  exposed  to  it  remains  for 
some  time 

2.  The  galvanic  shock  may  also  be  conveniently  given,  by 
immersing  the  hands  or  the  feet  into  vessels  containing  a 
solution  of  salt,  and  bringing  wires  from  each  end  of  the 
battery  into  the  liquid.  If  any  other  part  of  the  body,  is  in*^ 
tended  to  be  operated  upon,  a  sponge,  moistened  with  salt- 
water and  fastened  to  a  metal  plate  connected  with  one  end  of 
the  battery,  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  the  hand  or  foot 
put  into  a  vessel  of  the  same  liquid,  connected  by  a  wire  with 
the  other  end  of  the  battery.  Small  bits  of  sponge,  or  bits  of 
leather,  may  be  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  connecting  wires, 
and  made  more  or  less  moist  as  the  delicacy  of  the  part  may 
require.  ^ 

3.  The  decomposition  of  water  by  galvanism  is  easily 
effected.  The  most  simple  mode  of  performing  this  experi- 
ment, is  to  brine  the  wires  coming  from  each  end  of  the  bat- 
tery  into  a  vessel  of  water.  A  profusion  of  bubbles  of  gas  will 
appear  to  be  given  out  from  each  wire,  as  far  as  they  are  im- 
mersed in  the  liquid.  The  nearer  the  wires  are  brought  together, 
80  as  not  to  touch,  the  more  rapidly  the  decomposition  goes 
on.  The  gas  produced  from  the  wire  coming  from  the  zinc 
end  of  the  battery,  if  the  wire  be  of  gold  or  platina,  is  found, 
as  before  mentioned,  to  be  oxygen ;  but  if  the  wire  be  of  any 
more  oxidable  metal,  no  eas  will  appear,  but  the  wire  \  ill  be 
oxidated.  The  gas  furnished  by  the  wire  from  the  copper  i^nd 
of  the  battery,  of  whatever  kind  of  metal  the  wire  may  be«  is 
pure  hydrogen.  If  the  immersed  part  of  this,  however,  be  pre- 
viously oxidated,  no  gas  will  be  observed  for  some  time,  the 
hydrogen  being  employed  in  reducing  the  oxide  upon  the  sur- 
face. Both  the  gases  are  furnished  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  water. 

An  apparatus  more  convenient  for  this  purpose,  and  at  the 
same  time  fitted  for  collecting  the  gases,  is  snewn  at  fig.  16; 
eg  is  a  cup  of  glass  capable  of  receiving  the  glass  tuoe  hj 
E  c  and  F  z,  are  two  wires  of  platina,  fitted  into  two  bol 
perforated  in  the  bottom  of  the  glass  cup ;  the  tube  A, 

If  close  at  the  top,  is  first  filled  with  the  water  or.other  liquid, 

• 

*  Tkit  mpposed  fact  resU  opon  the  ftathoritr  of  «e?erft1  who  tttte  tbeir  btTWf  tsi- 
peritnccd  it ;  but  it  appean  too  Bar?e1loai  to  be  considered  as  absolntel j  Irae,  mtil 
prwvd  bj  cxperiaoDU  whidi  •dmit  bo  cootrarietjr  of  iofereaee. 
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Wd  the  cap  inverted  upon  it;  the  whole  is  then  suddenly  re- 
turned into  an  erect  position,  and  placed  in  the  frame,  fig.  !?• 
In  this  frame*  ABCD  are  four  pieces  of  brass,  united  together 
by  the  pieces  of  glass  F  and  G,  and  supported  by  four  legs, 
tnrough  which  also  the  brass  rods,  H  and  K»  are  passed.  It 
18  plain  that  the  two  sides  of  this  frame  are  insulated  with  re- 
spect to  each  other,  at  least  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  any 
galvanic  experiment.  The  part  F,  in  fig.  16,  being  introduced 
into  any  of  the  holes,  such  as  n  m,  the  opposite  end  £  is  made 
to  rest  on  the  opposite  brass  rod  K.  If  the  wires  from  the 
battery  be  now  connected  with  the  frame  at  H  and  K,  the  gas 
will  instantly  begin  to  rise  from  the  wires  c  and  z  into  the 
tube,  while  the  liquid  descends  and  occupies  the  cUp. 

5.  A  number  of  the  apparatus,  such  as  fig.  16,  may  be 
employed  at  the  same  time;  and  if  the  different  tubes  are 
filled  with  different  liquids,  such  as  the  various  solutions 
of  salts,  and  the  communication  of  each  occasionally  cut  off, 
by  placing  some  non-conductor  at  £,  their  relative  conduct* 
ing  powers  may  be  ascertained.  If  two  tubes  of  smaller  size 
be  placed,  one  over  the  wire  z,  and  the  other  over  that  of  c, 
the  gases  may  be  collected  separately.  If  the  tube  contains 
a  metallic  solution,  such  as  silver,  lead,  or  copper,  the  wire 
from  the  copper  end  of  the  battery  will  afford^no  gas,  because 
the  hydrogen  that  would  be  emitted  in  other  cases,  is  em- 
ployed in  reducing  the  metal  of  the  solution.  Let  the  glass 
vessel  A,  fig.  18,  have  the  two  tubes  Z  and  C  ground  into  its 
two  necks.  At  the  ends  Z  and  C  of  the  tubes,  are  tied  bits 
of  bladder,  so  that  any  liquid  in  the  tubes  may  have  no 
tendency  to  enter  the  vessel  A.  The  vessel  being  previously 
filled  with  some  fluid,  the  tubes  are  so  inserted  that  there 
m^y  be  no  air  between  the  end  of  the  tubes;  the  ends  are 
tlio  provided  with  two  small  caps  of  ivory  or  wood,  through 
whicn  the  platina  wires  op,  are  passed,  reaching  to  the  bot^ 
tom,  but  not  piercing  toe  bladdfem.  The  tubes  being  filled 
with  water,  ana  the  wire  from  the  zinc  end  of  the  battery  con- 
neded  with  the  wire  of  the  tube  Z,  while  that  of  the  copper 
tod  is  attached  to  that  of  the  tube  C,  the  decomposition  of 
wiier  will  speedily  commence,  the  wire  in  Z  affording  oxygen 
|ps»  while  that  of  C  affords  hydrogen  gas.  In  a  very  short 
time,  the  liquid  of  the  tube  Z  will  be  found  to  contain 
aariatio  acid,  or  rather  the  ozy-muriatic  acid ;  and  the  tube 
C  will  at  the  same  time  be  found  to  contain  a  fixed  alkali. 
If  the  tubes  be  filled  with  an  infusion  of  cabbage,  the 
ligu  of  alkali  and  acid  are  very  soon  observed,  from  the 
liqaid  of  Z  becoming  red,  and  mat  of  C  green.  If  the  con- 
Motion  be  reveraed,  the  liquids  repass  to  the  blue  colour ; 
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and  if  the  process  be  continued,  that  of  Z  becomes  green,  and 
C  red. 

6.  Batteries  contain  6000  or  8000  square  inches  of  zinc 
and  copper  surface,  furnish  the  means  of  performing  a  variety 
of  experiments,  in  which  li^ht  and  heat  are  abundantly 
extricated.  Such  a  battery,  in  its  highest  state  of  energy, 
will  make  red-hot,  and  even  fuse,  a  considerable  length  of 
fine  steel  wire,  when  it  forms  part  of  the  circuit  in  making 
the  connection  between  the  two  ends  of  the  battery.  Attach 
to  the  end  of  each  wire  of  the  battery,  a  small  piece  of 
charcoal;  on  completing  the  circuit,  by  bringing  the  two 
pieces  of  charcoal  into  contact,  a  light  the  most  vivid  the 
eye  can  "behold,  immediately  appears.  By  alternately  sepa- 
rating and  joining  the  charcoal,  the  appearance  may  be 
repeated  for.  some  time.  This  experiment,  and  others  of  the 
same  kind,  should  be  formed  in  the  dark ;  and  the  charcoal 
should  be  prepared  for  the  purpose,  by  burning  box-wood, 
lignum-vitse,  or  some  other  hard  close-grained  wood  in  a  close 
▼essel. 

The  foils,  or  thin  leaves  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  other  metals, 
as  well  as  small  wires,  may  be  deflagrated  very  conveniently 
by  means  of  mercury.  Let  the  conducting  wire  from  one  end 
of  the  trough  or  battery,  terminate  in  the  mercury  contained 
in  a  small  iron  dish;  to  the  other  conducting  wire  attach  the 
foil  or  wire  to  be  deflagrated,  and  upon  touching  the  mercury 
with  the  latter,  the  eflect  is  produced. 

The  light  aflbrded  by  the  combustion  of  different  metals  is 
of  different  colours. — Copper  or  brass  leaf,  commonly  called 
Dutch  gold,  burns  with  a  green  light,  silver  with  a  pale  blue 
light,  and  gold  with  a  yellow  light,  and  all  with  a  slight 
crackling  or  decrepitation. 

The  galvanic  discharge  fires  gunpowder,  hydrogen  gas,  oils, 
alcohol,  and  all  other  combustibles. 

7.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  of  modern  chemistry 
was  effected  by  the  application  of  galvanism.  We  allude  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  by  Sir  H.  Davy.  These 
alkalies,  viz.  soda  and  potass^  were  supposed  to  be  simple 
bodies,  but  this  philosopher  discoverea  them  to  be  fnetauk 
oxides.  A  small  piece  of  one  of  these  oxides  being  laid  upon 
a  plate  of  platina,  connected  wi^h  one  end  of  a  powerful 
battery,  and  another  piece  of  platina,  connected  with  the  other 
end  of  the  battery,  being  brought  into  contact  with  it,  a  yot^ 
tion  of  black  matter  is  soon  formed,  in  which  is  found  imbedded 
' small  metallio  globules.  These  globules  are  the  base  of  the 
alkali,  which  has  been  deprfted  of  its  oxygen  by  the  action  of 
the  battery.    These  metals  will  be  more  particularly  noticed 
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under  the  head  Chemistry ;  that  from  potass  is  called  potasium, 
and  that  from  soda  is  called  sodium. 

8.  Aldini,  the  nephew  of  Galvanic  is  of  opinion  that  the 
suggestion  of  his  uncle,  respecting  the  existence  of  animal 
electricity,  ought  not  to  be  wholly  given  up.  He  exhibited  a 
number  of  experiments  at  Guy's  Hospital,  many  of  which  had 
the  proof  of  tbi^  hypothesis  .for  their  object;  the  following 
experiments  form  part  of  his  coMrse: 

Two  prepared  frogs  were  laid  on  the  surface  of  a  dry  earthen 
plate»  the  opposite  knees  aqd  the  vertebr®  communicating ; 
as  soon  as  a  metallic  arc  was  made  by  a  bow  of  wire  touching 
the  nerve  and  muscle  of  one  of  the  frogs,  violent  contractions 
took  place  in  both. 

9.  Three  prepared  frogs  were  laid  in  the  same  order  as  in  the 
last  experiment,  only  the  parts  of  the  animals  were  not  in  con- 
tact, except  by  a  streak  of  water  drawn  by  the  finger  from  one 
to  the  other  across  the  plate.  As  soon  as  a  metallic  com- 
munication was  made  between  the  nerve  and  muscle  of  one, 
all  the  three  were  thrown  into  motion,  and  at  the  same  instant. 
If  glass  bars,  or  metallic  ones  wijLk  a  small  portion  of  wax  on 
one  end,  are  used,  no  contractions  are  excited.. 

10.  A  prepared  frog  befn^  hejd  by. the  foot  and  a  portion  of 
the  vertebre,  and  the  other  toot  being  brought  in  contact  with 
a  silver  waiter,  such  violent  contractions  were  excited  as  to 
cause  the  limb  apparently  to  leap  along  the  plate. 

1 1.  The  operator  haviog  hold  of  the  feet  of  a  prepared  (roz 
with  one  hand,  and  by  wetted  hands  communicating  with 
three  persons  or  more,  the  last  person  completed  the  circles 
by  touching  the  vertebre;  in  doing  whicb  contractions  iii* 
tUntly  took  place* 

12.  Two  prepared  frogs  being  laid  in  the  order  before^mea- 
tioned  on  an  earthen  plate,  a  third  was  laid  between  them 
reversed,  the  toes  touchmg  the  vertebrsB  of  the  two.  On  a  me- 
tallic communication  being  made,  the  two  outward  ones 
violently  contracted,  without  any  sensible  effect  on  the  middle 
one,  though  it  served  as  the  conductor  to  one. 

13.  Galvanic  attraction  was  made  sensible  by  the  operator 
.holding  a  prepared  frog  by  its  feet,  placing  the  other  hand  on 
the  sjpmal  marrow  of  a  dog,  and  bringing  the  sciatic  nerves  of 
the  frog  nearly  in  contact  with  the  exposed  ribs  of  the  dog: 
the  nerves  were  instantly  attracted,  and  contractions  tcok 
place. 

14.  On  connecting  the  optic  nerve  with  one  end  of  the  pile, 
and  touching  the  iris  of  the  eye  with  the  other  conductor,  the 
pupil  contracted.  ^ 
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Abstract  op  Galvanism. 

1.  Galvanism  appears  only  to  be  a  method  of  exciting 
electricity :  the  first  efficient  observation  of  its  effects  origi* 
nated  with  Galvani,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name;  but  it  was 
Volta  who  first  rendered  it  interesting^  by  discovering  the 
method  of  accumulating  it. 

2.  Galvanic  electricity  is  produced  by  the  chemical  action 
of  bodies  upon  each  ouier,  particularly  by  the  oxidation  of 
metals,  during  which  process  considerable  quantities  are 
evolved. 

3.  It«appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  less  intensity  or  condensa- 
tion than  tne  electricity  obtained  by  the  electrical  machine. 

4.  It  will  oxidize  metals,  aUd  set  fire  to  all  inflammable  sub- 
stances; it  will  also  give  a  low  charge  to  a  Leyden  phial. 

5.  Of  all  known  substances,  the  nerves  of  animals  recently 
dead,  appear  to  be  the  most  easily  affected  by  it,  and  con- 
stitute electrometers  of  exquisite  delicacy. 

6.  It  is  conducted  and  refused  a  passage  by  the  same  sub* 
stances  as  common  electricity. 

7.  When  a  living  animal  forms  part  of  its  circuity  it  produces 
a  sonsation  resembling  that  of  th^  electric  shock. 

8.  Electricity  is  generated  by  the  galvanic  battery,  but  only 
collected  or  transferred  by  the  electrical  machine ;  and  therefore 
the  eflects  of  the  former  are  increased  by  insulation. 

9.  The  power  of  galvanism,  in  consuming  wires,  ia  greatest 
when  the  plates  «re  numerous;  but  in  giving  a  shoekitti 
greatest  when  the  plates  are  large ;  the  quantity  of  surface  » 
eadi  case  being  the  same. 
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Chemistry  acquaints  us  with  the  varioiis  means  of  changing 
the  properties  of  bodies,  by  their  action  upon  each  other, 
whether  in  a  simple  or  compound  state. 

Chemistry  is  m  science,  the  utility  of  which  i#  as  boundless 
as  its  extent.  What  grasp  at  the  knowledge  of  terrestrial 
things  can  be  conceived  wider  than  that  which  embraces  the 
action  of  all  bodies,  under  all  circumatances,  upon  each  other; 
or  what  can  be  more  important  to  the  enjoyment  of  physical 
existence,  than  the  best  meant'  of  obtaining  what  this  know- 
ledge would  give — whatever  is  most  conducive  to  its  welfare. 
The  growth  and  prepai^ion  of  food,  in  short,  every  process 
on  which  tlie  comforts  of  life,  and  the  manual  performances 
of  man,  are  dependent,  can  improve  only  with  Qur  knowledge 
of  Ae  properties  of  bodies  which  are  this  tostruments  we  aiu&t 
use  to  minister  to  our  wants. 

To  trace  in  a  reeular  manner  the  history  of  chemistry,  ihous;^ 
a  task  not  devoiaof  intemsi,  woiild  oontribute  nothing  tp  tM 
elucidation  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  We  shall  ther^ 
fere  eonfine  ourselvei)  to  such  remarks  of  4n  historical  jps^turt 
u  incidentally  oc^ur,  and  proceed  immediately  to  untsfiil  da»9 
tails.  We  shall  advert,  1,  to  the  nomenclature  of  chemists,  oy 
the  language  which  they  use  to  designate  the  chemical  stAte 
er  differences  of  subetances;  2,  to  thajt  power  of  attraction 
between  the  particles  of  bodies  upon  which  chemical  changes 
depend ;  3,  to  the  apparatus  and  manipulations  of  the  labore* 
torjr,  by  which  the  action  of  this  attraction  is  modiAed| 
4,  to  liffht  and  calorie,  those  unconfinable  powers  ivhicb  40 
many  of  these  manipnlations  elicit  or  require;  6,  to  simple 
mbslances  in  general;  and  B,  to  compound  substances. 
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Of  Chemical  Nomenclature. 

From  the  revival  of  learning,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  chemis- 
try was  chiefly  confined  to  those  who  followed  it  with  alchemi- 
cal views.  These  persons,  many  of  whom  knew  that  they 
were  deceiving  their  patrons,  while  others  were  desirous  to 
conceal  their  self-delusion,  or  to  create  admiration,  by  the 
appearance  of  having  done  much,  were  anxious  to  give  every 
product  of  their  laboratories,  a  mysterious*  extraordinary,  or 
unintelligible  name;  as  they  did  not  act  m  concert,  the  same 
preparation  obtained  very  different  names ;  and  as  they  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  as  eminent  for  ignorance  as  effrontery, 
And  carried  on  their  operations  at  random,  they  examined  but 
superficially  the  substances  which  they  undertook  to  de* 
nominate,  and  knew  not  to  wkat  they  were  indebted  for  their 
leading  properties.  Such  names  as  horn  moon,  mercury  qfliftf 
the  wonaerjul  salt,  the  salt  with  many  virtues,  form  but  a  small 
specimen  of  a.  prodigious  number,  equally  inappropriate  and 
ridiculous.  Hence,  when  the  dreams  of  alchemy  were  broken 
by  the  dawn  of  a  more  enlightened  day;  when  men  who  had 
the  promulgation  of  truth  only  for  their  object,  became 
chemists,  from  a  persuasion  of  the  advantages  which  the  cul* 
ttvation  of  that  science  would  afford  to  mankind;  they  found 
it  difficult  to  unravel  the  confusion  which  the  misnomers  of 
their  predecessors  had  created.  In  proportion  as  discoveries 
were  multiplied,  the  want  of  a  regular  and  appropriate  nomen- 
dature  increased,  and  formed  a  strong  bar  to  the  general 
diffusion  of  a  taste  for  chemical  researches.  A  few  innovations, 
which  were  made  by  single  individuals,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  language  of  chemistry  f o  the  improved  state  of 
knowledge,  served  only  to  shew  how  much  was  still  wanted. 
It  was  perfectly  obvious  that  names  founded  upon  a  mistaken 
▼iew  of  the  properties  of  things,  tend  to  the  propagation  of 
erroneous  opinions;  and  that  when  |t  vast  numoer  of  subh 
stances  are  aesignated  at  random,  without  any  connection  in 
name,  although  nearly  related  in  composition,  the  mere  effort 
of  memory  to  recollect  these  names,  will  exceed  the  effort 
which  ought  to  be  required  for  the  acquisition  of  a  science. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  therefore,  several 
eminent  French  chemists  determined  to  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject,  and  to  remodel  the  whole  system  of 
chemical  nomenclature,  a  task  which  they  completed  in  1787. 
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Their  object  was  to  reject  all  the  old  names  which  "Were  known 
to  convey  false  ideas^  but  to  preserve  those  which  were  not  of 
this  class,  and  to  which  custoin  had  given  a  currency  scarcely, 
and  not  usefully,  to  be  checked;  they  at  the  same  time  in- 
troduced new  terms  of  appropriate  derivation;  and  the  method 
of  forming  compoiind  terms,  so  as  to  indicate  the  composition 
of  compound  bodiesi  was  pointed  out.  This  system  of  nomen- 
clature possessed  so  much  merit,  that  the  adoption  of  it  s^on 
became  general  in  France,  and  from  thence  it  spread  with 
great  rapidity  to  other  countries,  where  it  was  received  either 
entirely,  or  with  such  iQiprovements  as  experience  warranted. 
The  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it  are  futile ; 
they  have  chiefly  amounted  to  this;  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
perfect,  and  will,  by  the  progress  of  discovery,  hereafter  re- 
quire to  be  modified.  On  the  contrary,  a  high  eulogium  on 
its  value  and  opportune  establishment,  is  conveyed  by  the 
opinion  of  several  eminent  chemists,  that  the  present  state  o( 
cnemistry  could  not  be  communicated,  much  less  remembered, 
by  the  langua^  previously  in  use. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  most  important 
changes  of  terms  which  have  been  made,  and  more  parti- 
cular details  will  occur^  as  an  account  of  each  substance 
gives  occasion : 

Old  Names,  New  Names* 

Acetous  salts  Acetites. 

Acid  of  vitriol,  phlogisticated    Sulphurous  acid. 

•  •••  of  alum  ^ 

....of  vitriol  Uulphuric  acid, 

vitriolic  i       *^ 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


of  sulphur 

of  nitre,  phlogisticated      Nitrous  acid, 
of  nitre.dephlogi.ticated  J  jjj^^j       .  j 
*•••  of  saltpetre  3 

....ofsea-salt  }  Muriatic  acid. 

•  • . .  marine  3 

•  • . .  dephlogisticated  marina   Oxygenized  muriatie 

•  •.•  aerial 
■•*••  of  chalk 

....cretaceous  ^Carbonic  acid. 

. . . .  •  calcareous 
•♦•♦  of  charcoal 
t  •  •  •  mephitic 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


of  .par  or  flaor  *  p,„,^  ^^ 

•parry  } 


•parry 
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Old  Noma. 
Acid  of  borax 
of  anenic 
of  tunnten 
of  wolfram 
of  molvbdena 
of  applek 
of sugar 
aaccfaarine 
ofwood-toml  . 
of  lemons 
of  cream  of  tartar 
of  Benaoiit 
ofgalla 
ofanber 
of  ants 
of  eork 
of  phoa|}liorus,  phlogia- 

licattd 
of  pliOBphorus,  depblo- 

^JBticated 
oi'H)]k-noriiis 
of  fat 
sedative 
oflac 
of  milk 
saccholactic 
of  sugar  of  miUt 

dephlogisticated 
empyreal 
vital 
pure 

impure  or  vitiatetj 
burnt 

phlogiaticated 
inflammable 
loarina  acid 

dcphlogisticated  marine 
acid 


Sem  WiMct. 
Boracie  acfd. 
Arsenic  acid. 


i  Tungatic  acid. 


Mol^bdic  acid. 
Malic  acid, 

>OxaUo  acid. 

Citric  acid. 
Tartaric  acid. 
Benzoic  acid. 
Gallic  acid. 
SncciDic  acid. 
Formic  acid. 
Saberic  acid. 

I  Phospborua  acid. 

'  Phofiphoric  acid. 
Bombio  acid, 
Sebacic  acid. 
Boracie  acid 
Laccic  acid. 
Lactic  fvpid. 

\  Mucoua  acid. 

Gas.* 
f  Oxygen  gas. 

f  Nitrogen  gas,  ol  azot«>  w  U(H 
t         tic  gas. 

Hydrogen  gas. 
Muriatic  aeid  gas. 
Qxygenized  muriatic  acid  gU 
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QU  Namei. 
ir,  hepatic, 

fGctid  of  sulphur 
•  •  fixed 
••  solid,  of  HaUs 

alkaline 


! 


•  •  •  • 


Algaroth,  powder  of 

Alkalies,  fixed    ' 
Alkali,  volatile 

•  •  •  •  concrete  volatile 

Alkalies  caustic 

•  •  •  •  effervescent,  or  not  caus- 

tic, or  aerated  or  mild 
Alkali,  vegetable 

•  •  •  •  mineral 

•  •  •  •  marine 

•  •  •  •  Prussian 
Alum 
Antimony*  cmde 

•  •••  diaphoretic 

Aqua-fortis 

Aqua-regia' 

Aqua  ammonka  pura 

Argil,  or  argillaceous  earth 

Barilla, 

Bezoar  mineral 

Black-lead 

Blue*  Prussian 


{ 


Butter  of  antimony 
Calces*  metallic 
Caustic*  lonar 

Catmte 

• 

tS^mae  of  antimony 

Chalk 
Charcoal*  pure 


Niw  Namet. 
I  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas* 

Carbonic  acid  gas. 

Ammoniacal  gas. 

{White  oxide  of  antimony  by  fth# 
muriatic  acid* 
Potash  and  soda. 
Ammonia. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia* 

iPure  alkalies,  or  those  deprived 
of  carbonic  acid. 
(  Alkaline  carbonates^  or  alkalies 
I   combined  with  oarbooii)  ^eicl^ 
Potash.*  '  * 

Soda. 

Prussiate  of  potass. 

Sulphate  of  alumiiie  and  potesi* 

Sulphuret  of  antioiony. 
( White  oxide  of  a&lioiqny,  by  tha 
t  nitric  acid. 

Nitric  acid  of  comnWrce*. 

Nitro-muriatic  acid. 

Ammonia. 

Alumine. 

Carbonate  of  soda* 
:  Oxide  of  antimony. 
-  Hyper-carburet  of  iron. 

Prussiate  of  iroB;. 
'  borate  of  soda^ 

Muriate  of  antimony. 

Metallic  oxides*  •  i 

Fused  nitrate  of  silver. 
i  White   oxide   of  lead  by  ifafe 
c  acetous  aoid.         ..... 

c  White  oxide  of  antimony  b^ 
i'-  precipitation. 

Carbonate  of  Jime.  .1 

•  Carbon*  •    • 

i  Red  sulphuretted  oxide  of  mef* 
I  cury.  f 


'I 
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Old  Names.  New  Names. 

Copper,  acetated  Acetate  of  copper. 

Copperas,  green  Sulphate  of  iron. 

••   blue  ••    of  copper. 

Cream  of  tartar  Super-tartrate  of  potass. 

Earth/caloareous  Lime. 

•^••••aluminous  )  \i   _: 

r>    I  I  Alumine. 
of  alum  J 

siliceous  Silex. 

!•*••••  ponderous  Barytes. 

......  magnesiart     •  J  Magnesia. 

•  •  4 . .  •  muriatic  ^       ° 
Egg,  white  of  Albumen. 

Efastic  gum  >  Caoutchouc. 

Indian  rubber  > 

Emetic  tartar  Antimoniated  tartrate  of  potass. 

Essences  Volatile  oils. 

Ethiops,  martial  Black  oxide  of  iron. 

mineral  i  Black    sulphuretted    oxide  df 

•••••••  per  se  C             mercury. 

Flowers,  metallic  Sublimated  metallic  oxides. 

....  .4i  of  sulphur  sulphur. 

Fluors  Fluates. 

Glass  of  bismuth  Vitreous  oxide  of  bismuth. 

Glue  or  jelly  Gelatine^ 

Glutinous  matter  Gluten. 

Gypsum  Sulphate  of  lime.            * 

Hepars  Sulphures. 

Heat,  latent,  or  matter  of  heat   Caloric. 

Kermea  mineral  \  ^^^  8«lpl>"'e««d  oxide  of  uli- 

c  mony. 

Lapis  infernalis  Fused  nitrate  of  silver. 

Leys  Solutions  of  alkalies. 

tjquor  silicum  )  c  i  4*        r  -r                ^    u 

•  .;...  of  flints  S  S^^^^^o"  ^f  siliceous  poUsk 

Litharge  ^  Litharge,  or  semi-vitreous  oxidp 

^  i             of  lead. 

Liver  of  sulphur,  alkaline  Sulphuret  of  potash. 

•  •  •  • calcareous     of  lime. 

-Luna  cornea  Muriate  of  silver. 

Magiatery  of  bismuth  {  ^""'^^  ^cid^'"""*'*  ^^  **  "'*^* 
of  lead  Precipitated  oxide  of'lead* 


cfttUfintT, 


aosr. 
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OM  T^amet.  *  Nem  Nam*. 

Magnecia  al^b*^^^  j  Carbonate  of  Magne.ii,  ,      . . 

bladk  Black  oxide  of  mangaatse.-  •  •  • 

Masticot  Yellow  oxide  of  lead*     

Matter,  amylaciouk  Fecula^  or  starch. 

Mephitis  Nitrogen.  

Minium  Red  oxide  of  lead.>/' 

Mother  waters  Deliquescent  sdline  reaidues.  • 

Silltjetre  ^  }  Nitrate  of  potasji. 

Nitres  Nitrates. 

Oils,  fat  Fixed  oils.                  ^    ■■    .    . 

•  •••  essential  )  ^r  ,  ..,      ., 
....ethereal  J  Volatile  oils.                            ■ 

•  •  •  •  of  tartar  per  detiquium     Solution  of  carbonate  of  potash* 
Phlogiston^  an  imaginary  principle,  adopted  by  Stahl  and  hia 

followers,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  com- 
bustion. Its  e)[istence  having  never  been  proved^ 
it  has  no  name  in  modern  science.* 

Phosphoric  salts  Phosphates.  i.    u-a'-'. 

Plumbago  Hyper-carburet  of  tr<m.\ 

Precipitate,  red  \  ^^^  ^.*l^/.  ^f  meteofy  by  the 

•  •  • per  se  Red  oxidp  of  mercury  by  fire. 

Principle,  astringent  Gallic  acid. 

tanning  *    Tannin. 

•  •••••••  acidifying  Oxygen.  -    ■• 

inflammable,  (identical  with  Phlojmtwu 

Pyrites  of  copper  Sulphuret  ofcopper.  *' 

martial  *  ...  .1  i 

*»•....  factitious  of  iron  \ 01  iron. 

Realgar  \  ^^^  sulphuretted  oxide  of  arse- 

^  1  nic. 

Regulus  of  a  metal  The  metal  in  a  state  of  purity, 

lltist  of  copper  Green  oxide  of  copper. 

•  •  •  •  of  iron  Carbonate  of  iron. 

Saffron  of  Mars  Red  oxide  of  iron.  

Sal  ammoniac  Muriate  of  ammonia* 

••  •  polychrest  Sulphate  of  potass.       

Salt,  common  or  sea  Muriate*  of  soda. 

••••  febrifuge  of  Sylvius  Muriate  of  potass^  

*  !■  g«o«r«l  the  works  \m  wbiob  it  U  used  may  bt  nnderftood  bj,  tiitMtitaUor  the 
Itrai  "hjdrogen*'  iMtead  of  it;  and  bj  " dtpUogiitieated"  OBderfti^aUif  Iref  irMi 
bjdfopa 


Salt,  fusible  of  urine  Phosphate  of  sodi^  ^  ^miiHMiii^. 

•  •  •  •  Glauber^  Sulphate  of  sQda* 

•  •••Spsoip  ofmagneaif. 

•  •••  otsoriftl  Saper-oxalate  of  potass^ 

•  •  •  •  of  wormwood  Carbonate  of  pota«9. 

•  •••vegetable  Tartrate  of  potass. 

•  •••sedative*  Bftracic  acid. 

•  •  •  •  SlsliFa  suIphiirouA  Sulphite  of  potas^.' 
Sclenite  Sulphate  of  lime.                      / 
Spar,  calcareous  Orystallized  carbonate  of  lil«ir^ 

•  •  •  •  fluor  Fluate  of  lime.                          ' 

•  •  •  •  poifterous  Sulphate  of  barytes. 
Spirit,  ardent  Alcohol. 

•  •  •  •  •  of  nitre  Nitric  acid. 
^ii^« «  of  nitre,  fumiiig  Nitrouo  Mi4. 
»4«*»  of  salt  Murialix^  Mid. 
*»»•»  of  sal  ammoiiiao  AipmoniaOf 

« »^*  9  f  of  vitriol  $ttlpbufic  %t\A^ 

•  •••  •  of  wine  Alcohol. 
Spiritus  rector  Aroma. 

Sublimate,  corrosive  Corrosive  muriate  of  mereivy« : 

Siirar  of  lead  Acetate  of  lead. 

Sulphur,  alkalitte  liver  of  Sulphuret  of  potass,  soda,  8tc. ' 

metallic  liv^r  of  I  Alkaline  sulpliurets  containing 

t            metals. 
Tartar  Super- tartrate  of  potass. 
emetic  Antimoniated  tartrate  of  potass. 

•  •  •  •  •  vitriolaied  Sulphate  of  j^ta^ll* 

Tartars  Tartrates.                                  i 

Tinctures,  spirituous  Besins  dissolved  ia  aloohoL . . .  .^ 

Turbith  mineral  ^^'"°^  *»V1f  «/ "»'^«'y  ''y  »^« 

C  .  sulphuric  acid. 

Verdegris,  or  rust  of  oopper    > /*,  -j      /•                        * 

./    elposedtotheair*^'  J  Green  oxide  of  copper. 

of  the  shops  \  ^^^^^^®  ^.'i  ^^PP^*^  "**^^  ^** 

*^^  i             oxide.                       .    .  . 

•  • distilled  Crystallized  aceiale  of  ooppisr 

Vinegar,  distilled  Acetous  acid. 

radical        ^  Acetic  acid. 

Vitriol,  blue  or  Ronlaii  *    Sulphate  of  copper* 

^^y^y^'.  Sz^^i        ! ^''''^^• 

Vitnols  Sulphates.                                ! 
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Old  NamcB.  Niw  Nanut. 

W.       ...   1         'A  1^4^  J  <  Water  impregnated  witli  car- 

ater,aeratedoracidulated  \  boiiic  acid. 

,       ^.  ( Water  impregnated  with  sulahu- 
•*«?•*'«  \  tM  hydrogen. ,  ^ 


To  the  preceding  view  of  chemical  nomenolaturet  the  fot« 
lowing  explanations  of  terms  will  not  perhapa  be  an  unaccept* 
able  addition : 

Caleinaiion,  applied  to  the  metals^  is  their  oombination  with 
oxygen,  by  means  of  heat. 

Cementation,  a  process  in  which  a  body  in  a  solicT  state,  is 
surrounded  by  another  in  powder,  and  exposed  for  some  time 
in  a  close  yessel  to  a  degree  of  beat  which  will  not  fuse  either 
of  the  bodies.  Iron  thus  surrounded  by  charcoal  is  converted 
into  steel ;  and  copper  by  cementation  with  powdered  cala- 
mine and  charcoal  is  converted  into  brass.  The  powder  used 
in  this  process  is  called  the  cement. 

Concentration,  the  separation  and  evaporation  by  heat  of 
some  or  all  of  the  watery  particles  of  any  fluid ;  by  which  the 
fluid  is  said,  in  common  language,  to  become  stronger  or  less 
dilated. 

Crucible,  a  vessel  usually  made  of  cky^  employed  as  a  meit^^ 
ing-pot  for  metals  or  other  subcitances. 

Cupel,  a  crucible  made  of  burned  bones,  in  which  the 
precious  metals  are  melted  with  lead*  The  lead  is  converted 
into  glass,  and  passes  through  the  vessel^  carrying  the  impure 
metals  along  with  it,  and  leaves  the  {[old  or  silver  in  a  state 
of  purity. 

Crystallization,  is  when  a  body  pAseiag  from  a  fluid  to  a 
iolid  state  assumes  a  regular  fbrm.  Water  always  combinea 
with  salts  in  their  cryetaltizatioti. 

DecantatioH,  the  separation  of  a  i«fd  fr6ni  tlio  solid  or  un- 
dissolved particles  which  it  contains.  This  it  done  by  leaving 
Um  fluid  at  rest  in  a  conical  vessel,  and  when  the  foreign 
iMtter  has  deposited  iteelf  at  the  bottom^  the  fluid  is  gently 
poured  off,  in  order  to  disturb  Che  eediment  as  little  as  poa^ 
Mble.  When  the  matter  deposited  ie  Kght^  and  apt  to  tnli 
with  the  fluid,  or  when  the  vessel  containing  It  oamiot  be  con« 
¥etiltntly  moved,  a  siphon  i«  employed  to  draw  it  oiEi  A 
thick  woollen  thread  steeped  in  the  liquor,  and  inclining 
bver  the  edge  of  die  vessel,  makes  a  fery  good  siphon  for  this 
purpose. 

U€€ocH6n,  a  fluid  holding  in  solution  aomo  sabetanot  which 
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it  has  obtained  by  boiling :  thus  we  say  a  decoction  of  bark, 
&c.  When  the  preparation  is  made  by  cold  water  it  is  called 
an  infusion. 

Decomposition.  The  substances  of  which  any  compound 
body  is  formed,  are  called  its  component  or  constituent 
parts,  and  when  these  are  separated  from  each  other,  the 
body  is  said  to  be  decomposed,  or  to  have  undergone  decom- 
position. Thus  soap  is  compounded  of  oil  and  an  alkali,  and 
when  the  oil  and  alkali  are  separated  from  each  other  the 
soap  is  decomposed. 

UecrepitatioH,  the  small  and  successive  explosions  which 
tlike  place  in  many  chemical  operations,  as  when  salts  are 
exposed  to  heat. 

Deliquescence,  the  state  of  a  salt  which  becomes  fluid  by 
its  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 

Desiccation,  (drying,)  the  expelling  or  evaporating  of  humid 
matter  from  any  subatance,  by  means  of  heat. 

Detonation,  an  explosion  caused  by  the  sudden  expansion 
and  combustion  of  certain  substances;  it  differs  from  decre- 
pitation in  being  more  rapid,  and  louder. 

Diaeition,  the  slow  action  of  a  solvent  upon  any  substance, 
whetner  assisted  by  heat  or  not.' 

Distillation ,  the  separation  by  heat  of  a  volatile  fluid  from 
other  substances  which  are  fixed ;  or  the  separation  of  sub- 
stances more  or  less  volatile  from  each  other. 

Effervescence,  the  bubbling  and  noise  produced  by  the 
escape  of  volatile  parts  from  a  fluid. 

Ejftorescence,  the  conversion  of  a  salt  into  powder,  by  the 
loss  of  its  water  of  crystallization. 

Eliquation,  an  operation  in  which  a  substance  is  separated 
from  another  which  is  less  fusible,  by  the  application  of  a 
degree  of  heat  which  will  fuse  only  the  former :  thus  copper 
ma^  be  separated  from  its  alloy  with  lead,  by  a  degree  of  neat 
which  is  sufficient  only  to  melt  the  lead. 

Extract,  the  solid  matter  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
watery  parts  of  a  decoction  or  infusion. 

Fixed,  an  epidiet  deicriptive  of  such  bodies  as  so  far 
resist  the  action  of  beat  as  not  to  rise  in  vapour.  It  is  the 
opposite  of  volatile ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  fixity 
of  bodies  is  merely  A  relative  te(m,  as  an  adequate  degree 
of  heat  will  dissipate  all. 

jFti2iiiiiita/toii,  a  still  more  violent  and  sodden  exploaioQ 
than  detonation. 

Incitteratiott,  the  burning  of  vegetables,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  their  residuum,  which  is  lixiviated. 

Jaxiviation,  the  application  of  water  to  the  fixed  residi|ep  of 
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bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  thesaline  parts,  which  die- 
solve  in  the  water,  and  afterwards  crystallize  on  evaporation. 

Menstruum^  the  fluid  in  which  a  solid  is  dissolved. 

Oxidation,  or  oxygenation,  or  oxidizeme^,  the  combination 
of  any  one  body  with  oxygen. 

Precipitation,  the  effect  which  takes  place  when  any  matter 
held  in  solution  by  a  flaid  is  cansed  to  fall  down  in  a  concrete 
state,  in  consequence  of  the  fluid  particles  combining  with 
another.  The  product  is  called  a  predpiiate,  and  the  body 
added  to  the  solution,  in  order  to  ob^in  it,  is  called  the  pre* 
dpitant.  The  precipitate  is  not  always xomposed  entirely  of 
matters  held  in  solution  by  the  fluid  before,  the  precipitant 
was  added  to  it,  but  it  often  contains  a  part  of  the  precipi« 
taut  itseir.  Thus  if  to  a  solution  of  gold  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  be  added  a  solution  of  tin  in  the  same  acid,  a  precipitate 
is  obtained  which  is  composed  of  both  eold  and  tin. — When 
the  matter  which  falls  down  from  a  solution,  is  not  formed 
in  less  than  several  hours  or  days,  the  word  precipitate  is 
changed  for  that  of  deposition. 

lie-agent,  a  body  which  is  brought  in  contact  with  another*, 
to  promote  the  separation  of  its  principles  or  constituent 
parts.  Re-agents  are  the  immediate  means  of  precipitatron. 
They  are  sometimes  called  ie$ts. 

Mectificatron,  the  purification  of  a  fluid  by  a  second  or 
reiterated  distillation. 

Reduction.  When  a  metal  is  converted  into  an  oxide  by 
its  combining  with  oxygen,  it  loses  its  metallic  properties, 
and  assumes  the  appearance  of  an  earth ;  but  when  the  oxy- 
gen with  which  it  IS  combined  is  taken  from  it,  all  its  pro- 
perties as  a  metal  are  recovered ;  in  this  case  the  metal  is  said 
to  be  reduced,  and  the  operation  by  which  it  is  effected  is 
called  reduction.  Revivification  is  a  word  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  reduction,  but  is  most  commonly  employed  where 
mercury  is  the  metal  employed. 

Reiiauum,  (formerly  called  caput  martuum,)  that  part  of  a 
body  which  remains  after  the  more  valuable  part  has  been 
separated  by  combustion,  distillation,  or  sablimation. 

Roasting,  a  preliminary  operation,  which  prepares  mMeiBl 
substances  for  undergoing  a  series  of  succeeding  ones,  divid- 
ing their  constituent  particles,  volatilizing  some  of  their  prin- 
ciples, and  thus,  in  a  certain  degree,  altering  their  nature. 
Ores  arc  exposed  to  this  process,  with  a  view  to  separate  the 
sulphur  and  arsenic  whicn  they  contain,  and  to  diminish  the 
cohesion  of  their  particles.  Capsules  of  earth  or  iron,  cru- 
cibles, and  roasting  pots,  arc  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  usually 
performed ;  and  the  ore  is  generally  exposed  to  tlie  access  of 
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external  air.  Sometiinea,  however^  the  operatipn  is  performed 
in  eloae  yeBtek ;  and  two  crucibles,  luted  month  to  mouth, 
may  be  employed  on  such  occasions.  Roasting  is  synony- 
mous with  torrefa9ioH  and  mtulation. 

Saturation.  Most  bodies  which  hare  a  chemical  aflSnitv  for 
each  other,  will  only  unite  in  certain  proportions.  When, 
therefore,  a  fluid  has  dissolved  as  much  of  any  substance  as  it 
is<  capable  of  dissolving,  it  is  said  to  have  reached  the  point 
of  saturation.  Thus  water  will  dissolve  one-quarter  of  its 
weight  of  common  salt,  and  if  mOre  salt  be  added,  it  will  sink 
to  the  bottom  in  a  aolid  state.  Some  fluids  will  dissoire 
more  of  certain  substances  when  hot  than  when  cold.  Thas 
water,  when  hot,  will  dissolve  a  much  larger  quantity  of  nitre 
than  when  cold. 

Solution^  the  dispersion  of  the  particles  of  a  solid  body  in 
any  fluid,  in  so  equal  a  manner,  that  the  compound  liquor 
shall  be  perfectly  and  permanently  clear  and  transparent. 
This  takes  place  when  the  particles  of  the  fluid  have  an  affi<> 
ality  or  elective  attraction  for  the  particles  of  the  solid. 
When  solid  particles  are  only  dispersed  in  a  fluid  by  mecha- 
nical means,  it  is  mixture,  not  solution,  and  the  compound  is 
usually  opaque  and  maddy. 

Stratification,  an  operation  in  which  bodies  are  placed  alter- 
nately io  lajrers,  in  order  that  they  may  act  upon  each  other 
when  heat  is  applied  to  them.  It  is  nearly  the  same  with 
cementation,  but  cementation  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
the  cases  already  noted. 

Sublimation  is  to  dry  matters,  what  distillation  is  to  humid 
ones.  It  is  the  process  by  which  the  volatile  are  separated 
from  the  fixed  parts  of  bodies,  by  the  application  of  heat 
alone,  without  moisture. 

Volatilization,  the  reducing  into  vapotir,  or  the  aeriform 
state,  such  substances  as  are  capable  oi  assuming  it. 

Waif,  dry.  When  the  chemist  decomposes  substances  by 
the  agency  of  heat,  he  is  said  to  operate  m  the  dry  way. 

Wa^,  humid.  When  the  decomposition  is  produced  }xf 
water  or  other  fluids^  the  effect  is  said  to  be  produced  in  the 
humid  wa^n 
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Oz  Chbmical  Attraction  or  Affinity. 

The  phenomena  depending  upon  the  attraction  of  gravita- 
tion, ot  cohesion,  of  electricity  and  maenetism,  have  succes* 
lively  been  developed  in  the  course  of  this  virork. 

Of  all  these  species  of  attraction,  it  has  been  seen  that  the 
ittraction  of  gravitation  is  the  most  general  and  uniform.  As  far 
IS  human  investigation  extends,  it  appears  to  be  exerted  on 
3very  equal  particle  of  matter  in  an  equal  degree,  and  con- 
sequently upon  all  aggregates,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  they  contain.  Its  action  also  prevails  at 
all  distances,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  the  state  or 
nature  of  materials. 

The  attraction  of  cohesion,  on  the  contrary,  takes  place  only 
It  minute  distances;  it  differs  greatly  in  degree  between  differ- 
ent substances,  and  between  some  substances  it  is  not  exerted 
it  all.  The  solidity  or  hardness  of  substances  is  supposed  to 
depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  attraction  of  cohesion  between 
their  particles,  because  the  stronger  this  is,  the  more  it  opposes 
the  disunity  of  the  body.  This  species  of  attraction  is  often 
Milled  the  attraction  of  aggregation,  because  it  simply  tends  to 
unite  the  particles  of  the  same  or  different  bodies  into  a  mass, 
without  any  power  to  render  the  mass  homogeneous.  Capil- 
bry  attraction,  it  has  been  observed,  is  merely  a  branch  of  the 
attraction  of  cohesion.     See  vol.  I,  p.  275. 

Magnetic  attraction  is  of  a  very  partial  nature;  it  is  exerted 
only  upon  a  very  few  substances,  and  by  these  substances  only 
upon  each  other. 

All  bodies  are  capable  of  exerting  electrical  attraction,  but 
they  must  in  the  first  place,  according  to  the  view  which  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  affords  of  the  subject,  be  either  over 
or  under  saturated  with  a  principle  called  the  electric  fluid. 

It  is  not  known  whether  all  these  kinds  of  attraction  result 
from  principles  essentially  different,  or  are  different  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  cause.  All  that  can  be  affirmed  of  the  state 
in  which  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  exist,  is  only  the  re- 
sult of  conjecture,  and  therefore  uU  that  can  be  said  of  the 
affections  of  these  particles,  must  be  equally  liable  to  uncer- 
tainty. Yet  whilst  we  admit  that  it  answers  a  useful  purpose 
to  make  a  difference  where  a  difference  appears,  generaliza- 
tion ought  to  be  aimed  at,  where  the  facts  will  warrant  it,  be- 
cause nature  accomplishes  an  infinitude  of  effects  by  the 
agency  of  few  principles.  Perhaps  chemical  attraction,  when 
thoroughly  understood,  will  not  be  found  essentially  different 
from  the  attraction  of  aggregation. 
30.— Vol.  II.  2  Q 
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The  species  of  attraction  called  chemical  attraction,  is  also 
not  unfrequently  designated  by  the  appellation  of.  the  attract 
iion  of  composition,  or  chemical  affinity.  This  kind  of  attraction 
takes  place  only  between  the  elementary  particles  of  different 
bodies;  and  every  integrant  part  of  the  compound  which  t#^ 
bulls  from  its  effects,  differs  in  its  properties  from  any  of  itv 
component  parts.  It  is  by  this  change  of  properties,  that  che- 
micul  combination,  or  the  action  of  chemical  attraction,  it 
distinguished  from  mere  mechanical  mixture.  By  mechanical^ 
mixture,  it  is  obvious,  that  gold,  however  minutely  divided^ 
could  not  exist  in  every  part  of  a  fluid  lighter  than  itself;  but 
when  the  fluid  has  a  chemical  attractioa  for  gold,  the  solution 
is  homogeneous,  and  incapable  of  separation  by  the  filter,  or 
any  other  mechanical  means. 

lEvery  body  differs  in  the  degree  of  its  attraction  or  affinity 
for  the  substances  with  which  it  unites,  and  when  two  bodies 
will  not  unite,  it  is  for  want  of  this  affinity  between  their  par** 
tides.  When  any  two  bodies  have  the  same  degree  of  attrac- 
tion for  all  others,  the  chemist  considers  them  to  be  identical. 
It  is  by  the  difference  of  affinities,  that  all  the  changes  of  na- 
ture and  art  are  produced.  In  order  to  bring  affinity  fully  into 
action,  it  is  in  general  necessary  that  one  or  both  of  the  bodies 
presented  to  each  other  should  be  in  a  fluid  state;  or  that  heat 
should  be  applied  to  disunite  the  particles,  by  lessening  the 
attraction  of  cohesion;  for  mechanical  subdivision  or  com- 
minution never  extending  to  the  separation  of  the  ultimate 
particles  of  bodies,  seldom  allows  that  liberty  of  action,  in  the 
exercise  of  which  affinity  appears.  Instances,  however,  occur^ 
in  which  the  mixture  of  two  solids  produce  a  fluid:  thus,  if 
pounded  ice  and  muriate  of  soda  be  mixed  together,  a  fluid 
brine  will  be  obtained,  unless  the  temperature,  at  the  time  of 
the  experiment,  is  lower  than  that  at  which  brine  freezes,  and 
as  this  point  is  thirty-eight  degrees  below  the  freezing  point 
of  water,  it  does  not  occur  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Black  discovered  that  whenever  a  body  changes  its 
state  by  chemical  affinity,  its  temperature  is  changed  at  the 
same  time,  either  lessened  or  increased. 

The  discoveries  of  Sir  H.  Davy  seem  to  establish  as  a  fact, 
that  no  chemical  affinity  takes  place  between  the  particles  of 
bodies,  unless  they  be  in  an  opposite  electrical  state;  and 
that  by  artificially  chanj;jing  the  electrical  state  of  bodies, 
their  affinities  may  be  modified  or  destroyed. 

The  action  of  the  affinity  of  composition,  in  different  cases, 
has  been  distinguished  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  When  two  principles,  united  together,  are  separated  by 
means  of  a  third,  we  are  said  to  have  an  example  of  fimpfe 
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nffinity.  This  simple  affinity,  Bergman  called  single  elective 
attraction,  ati  expression  still  much  used  by  chemists. 

2.  When  a  body,  composed  of  two  others,  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  third  or  fourth  body  separately  applied,  yet  is 
.destroyed  or  decompounded  by  the  action  of  the  third  and 

fourth  bodies,  if  these  be  united  before  they  are  added  to  it ; 
the  example  in  this  case,  and  when  any  greater  number  of 
bodies  are  employed,  is  called  compound  affinity,  or  compound 
^hctive  attraction. 

3.  When  two  bodies  which  have  no  perceptible  action  on 
-     ?mch  other,  unite  by  the  addition  of  a  third  body,  the  example 

V  ^^  s  called  intermediate  affinity.     It  is  instanced  in  the  union  of 
J^*      il  and  water,  by  means  of  an  alkali. 

Tables  of  elective  attractions  have  been  constructed,  which 

■e  of  singular  service  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  chemist 

the  effects  of  substances  on  each  other ;  we  shall  advert  to 

em  when  we  have  considered  the  properties  of  the  sub- 

^  inces  themselves. 

Whatever  relation  the  attraction  of  gravitation  may  haye  to 
J  attraction  of  cohesion,  the  attraction  of  cohesion  appears 
be  nearly  related  to  chemical  attraction,  which  appears  to 
Only  a  more  refined  degreevof  it,  and  the  electric  fluid  per- 
ns an  important  part  in  creating  the  difference. 
he  meaning  of  the  term  affinity  being  understood,  the 
ly  of  the  chemist  might  be  expressed  by  calling  it  the 
Jy  of  affinities.     It  is  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  affini- 
,  of  which  he  is  continually  in  search,  and  he  can  only 
i*     rove  by  the  institution  of  experiments,   and  a  careful 
aUention  to  his  inferences. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  chemical  laboratory, 
in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  means  employed,  to  lessen,  in- 
crease, or  otherwise  modify  the  affinities  of  bodies,  in  order  to 
obtain  them  in  a  state  of  purity,  to  separate  the  simple  from 
the  compound,  or  to  complete  the  combination  of  different 
bodies.  Most  of  these  effects  are  produced  by  the  manage* 
ment  of  heat. 
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Of  Chemical  Operations  and  Utensils. 

Crucibles  and  Cupels. 

These  are  the  vessels  commonly  employed  to  contain  the 
bodies  submitted  to  the  action  of  artificial  heat. 

Crucibles  are  employed  in  the  melting  of  metals,  and  other 
operations  effusion.  They  are  made,  for  low  heats,  of  earthen- 
ware or  porcelain,  but  for  strong  heats,  of  clay  and  sand,  or 
clay  and  powdered  plumbago.  Hessian  and  Dutch  crucibles, 
which  are  made  of  refractory  clay  and  sand,  are  generally  the 
most  approved;  but  modern  chemists  have  an  invaluable  ac- 
quisition in  platina,  which  metal  is  often  made  into  crucibles, 
and  will  bear,  without  fusion  or  injury,  a  greater  heat  than 
any  other  known  substance.* 

Crucibles  are  generally  made  of  the  shapes  shewn  at  figs.  1, 
2,  and  3,  pi.  I.  rig.  I,  is  a  round  crucible,  with  its  cover  and 
stand ;  fig.  2,  a  triangular  crucible  on  its  stand,  suitable  in 
operations  where  any  thing  is  to  be  poured  out;  fi^.  3,  the 
form 'of  a  crucible  used  for  assaying,  and  fusing  ores  in  small 
quantities. 

Fig.  4,  is  a  cupel;  these  vessels  are  broad  and  shallow,  be- 
cause their  contents  must  be  exposed  to  a  current  of  air. 
They  are  formed  of  bone-ashes,  with  a  small  quantity  of  clay 
and  plumbago  in  powder. 

Muffles. 

In  cupellation,  it  is  necessary  for  the  contends  of  the  cupel 
to  be  exposed  to  the  access  of  air;  the  cupel  must  not  there- 
fore be  used  in  a  closed  furnace,  or  be  surrounded- with  fire. 
A  kind  of  small  ovens  are  therefore  employed,  which  are  called 
muffles,  see  fi^.  5.  They  are  made  of  the  same  materials  as 
crucibles,  and  the  cupel  being  put  into  them,  they  are  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  They  are  also  used  in  enamelling, 
and  other  operations,  where  heat  is  required,  while  the  con- 
tact of  the  fire  must  be  kept  off. 

Retorts, 

Retorts  are  globular  vessels,  formed  with  a  long  neck,  and 
are  made  of  earthenware,  glass,  or  metal,  according  to  the  use 
for  which  they  are  designed.  They  are  used  in  distillation. 
When  the  retort  is  formed  as  represented  at  fig.  6,  it  is  called 
a  simple  retort ;  when  it  has  an  opening  at  a,  as  in  fig.  7,  it  is 

*  Ctrj,  mathematioal  and  philotophicd  iof trameDt-maker,  in  Ui«  Strand,  LottdoB* 
lellt  platina  at  17t.  6d.  per  onnee,  and  makes  bat  a  email  additional  obarn  for  tkt 
tronblo  ofmamifaotuinf. 
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called  a  tubulated  retort.  This  opening  is  convenient  for 
charging  it.  The  conical  tube  of  a  retort  is  usually  called 
its  beak. 

Glass  retorts  should  be  very  thin,  and  of  a  uniform  substance 
in  everv  part,  otherwise,  from  the  inequality  of  theif  expansion, 
they  will  crack  with  the  application  of  a  very  slight  heat:  they 
cannot  also  be  exposed  to  the  fire,  unless  defended  by  a  coat- 
ing, which  is  generally  some  earthy  composition.  Chaptal 
Earticularly  recommends,  for  this  purpose,  fat  earth  which  has 
een  suffered  to  rot  some  hours  in  water;  it  must  then  be 
kneaded  with  horse-dung,  and  formed  into  a  soft  paste,  which 
must  be  equally  spread  over  every  part  of  the  retort  to  be 
exposed  to  the  fire.  The  adhesion  of  this  coating  is  such, 
that  should  the  retort  crack  during  the  operation,  the  distil- 
lation may  still  be  carried  on.  The  retorts  used  over  a  lamp 
are  not  coated. 


Cucurbits  or  Matrasses. 

Cucurbits,  or  may^asses,  are  glass,  earthen,  or  metallic  ves 
sels,  usually  of  an  oval  or  egg-shape,  and  open  at  the  top 
They  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  digestion,  evaporation,  solu- 
tion, &,c.     One  of  these  vessels  .is  represented  at  fig.  8.     A 
Florence  fiask  makes  a  good  matrass. 

Alembics. 

The  alembic  is  used  for  distillation,  when  the  products  are 
of  too  volatile  a  nature  for  the  use  of  the  retort.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  matrass  with  a  capacious  head  fitted  to  it,  and 
from  the  head  proceeds  a  tube  or  beak,  like  that  of  a  retort. 
It  IS  represented  at  fig.  9.  As  the  external  circumference  or 
base  of  the  head/*,  is  lower  than  the  beak,  the  vapours  which 
rise  and  are  condensed  against  its  sides,  first  run  down  into 
the  channel  formed  by  the  depressed  part,  and  thence  are  con* 
veyed  off  by  the  beak.  The  alembic  is  a  more  complex  in- 
strument than  the  simple  retort,  which  with  care  will  answer 
as  well,  except  perhaps  for  matters  which  are  partly  converted 
into  vapour,  ana  partly  sublimed ;  in  which  case  tne  sublimed 
part  is  very  conveniently  retained  by  the  head. 

Receivers  or  Recipients. 

A  receiver  or  recipient  is  a  vessel,  usually  of  glass  in  small 
operations,  for  receiving  the  volatile  product  from  a  retort  or 
alembic,  to  the  extremity  of  the  beak  of  which  it  is  secured  by 
luting  in  the  manner  shewn  at  figs.  10  and  1 1,  where  A  and  B 
are  the  receivers.  Those  receivers,  which,  like  A,  are  made 
of  a  globular  form,  are  often  called  ballooDi. 
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When  it  is  required  to  have  the  receiver  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  fire,  than  the  length  of  the  beak  of  the  retort 
will  allow,  the  connection  is  formed  by  means  of  one  or  more 
tubes  called  adopters,  see  fig.  12. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  luting,  by  which  retorts,  receivers, 
and  adopters,  are  made  air-tight,  refer  to  the  article  of  lutes 
and  cements. 

Evaporating  Vessels. 

These  are  made  of  wood,  glass,  metal,  porcelain,  or  Wedge- 
wood's  ware.  Those  of  the  last  mentioned  composition  are 
very  convenient,  as  they  are,  like  glass,  easily  kept  clean,  and 
are  not  very  subject  to  crack  by  changes  of  temperature.  They 
are  generally  in  the  form  of  shallow  basins,  and  when  the  mat- 
ter deposited  in  them  would  be  apt  to  bupn  to  the  bottom, 
and  be  injured,  if  not  strictly  attended  to,  they  are  placed  over 
the  fire  in  a  vessel  filled  with  sand,  which  is  then  called  a 
sand-bath.  When  even  this  heat  would  prove  too  great,  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  is  used  instead  of  sand,  and  the  evapora- 
tion is  then  said  to  be  performed  in  balnmim  maricc. 

The  PneumatO'chemical  Apparatus. 

When  any  permanently  jelastic  gas  is  the  product  of  distil- 
lation, and  it  is  desired  to  fill  receivers  with  this  gas,  without 
admittfng  the  admixture  of  atmospheric  air,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  ordinary  mode  of  connecting  the  receiver  and  retort  will 
not  answer.  For  this  purpose  then,  the  pneumato-chemical 
apparatus  is  employed,  by  which  the  purpose  is  effected  with 
great  facility.  L,  fig.  13,  pi.  I,  is  a  vessel  containing  a  narrow 
shelf,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  inches  from  its  upper 
edge;  and  filled  with  water  till  the  shelf  is  covered  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch,  at  least.  The  shelf  is  perforated  with  a  num- 
ber of  small  holes,  to  which  funnels  are  adapted  on  the  under 
side.  The  glas  jar,  or  receiver  N,  is  now  completely  filled 
with  water,  and  in  this  state,  with  its  mouth  downwards,  it  is 
placed  upon  the  shelf  over  one  of  the  holes.  In  this  situation 
It  remains  full  pf  water,  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  pneumatics. 

The  materials  from  which  the  gas  is  to  be  disengaged,  must 
now  be  put  into  a  retort.  If  this  retort  be  of  earthenware,  or 
iron,  it  may  be  heated  in  the  wind  furnace,  or  a  strong  fire ;  but 
when  it  is  known  that  a  moderate  heat  will  set  the  gas  at 
liberty,  a  glass  retort,  and  the  lamp-furnace,  will  aSord  a  more 
agreeable  mode  of  operation. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  process,  the  extremity  of  the  re- 
tort, or  of  the  tube  luted  to  it,  may  be  put  under  wator,  and  it  %vill 
be  known  when  its  contents  have  begun  toacion  ono  another,  by 
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the  bubbling  which  ensues.  A  few  of  the  first  bubbles  may  be 
allowed  to  escape,  because  they  consist  chiefly  of  the  atmo- 
spheric air  enclosed  in  the  retort;  but  when  they  become  numer- 
ous, they  may  be  considered  as  the  product  of  the  chemical 
operation  going  on,  and  the  extremity  of  the  retort  should  be  hn- 
mediately  placed  under  that  funnel  over  which  the  mouth  of  the 
jar  filled  with  water  has  been  set.  The  bubbles  will  then  pass 
through  the  funnel,  and  by  their  levity  ascend  to  the  top  of  the 
jar,  where  they  will  displace  their  bulk  of  water.  Supposing  the 
retort  to  contain  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  materials,  the  water  will 
soon  be  entirely  discharged  from  the  jar,  which  will  then  be  in 
appearance  empty,  but  in  reality  is  filled  with  the  gaseous  pro- 
duct of  the  operation.  By  keeping  the  mouth  of  the  jar  under 
water,  the  gas  will  be  prevented  from  escaping,  andPby  slipping 
the  first  jar  aside,  or  directing  the  beak  of  the  retort  to  another 
funnel,  the  jar  above  it  may  be  filled  in  like  manner. 

The  gas  may  be  transferred  from  the  jar  N  to  any  other,  in  the 
followin;^  manner:  fill  with  water  the  vessel  which  is  to  receive 
the  gas,  and  place  it  over  a  funnel,  or  hole  on  the  shelf,  in  theman- 
ner  a  jar  is  placed.  Then  take  the  jar  N,  and  sink  it  perpendicu- 
larly in  the  water,  with  its  mouth  downwards,  till  it  is  near,  but 
rather  lower  than  the  edge  of  the  funnel ;  now  direct  its  mouth  up 
the  funnel,  and  depress  the  upper  part  of  it  towards  a  horizontal 

Eosition,  and  its  contents  will  escape  into  the  vessel  intended  to 
e  filled.  In  short,  ihe  very  same  position  that  allows  a  bottle 
(said  to  be  empty  because  filled  only  with  air)  to  fill  with  water, 
when  held  unaer  that  fluid,  will  allow  the  gas  from  the  jar  N  to 
escape  into  another  held  above  its  aperture. 

It  will  be  obvious,  that  the  cistern  L  need  be  nothing  more 
than  a  common  tub,  or  any  earthenware  vessel  of  sufficient  size» 
across  which  a  shelf  can  be  fixe^l;  but  the  cisterns  used  by 
lecturers  are  generally  made  of  japanned  tin-plate  or  copper, 
which  have  the  advantage  of  being  neat  and  light. 

Some  kinds  of  gas  are  absorbed  by  water;  in  obtaining  them, 
therefore,  by  an  apparatus  on  this  principle,  particularly  if  tl^e 
(Quantity  of  the  product  is  required  to  be  ascertained,  mercury 
is  used  instead  of  water.  When  this  fluid  metal  is  employed, 
the  cistern  is  made  of  the  smallest  dimensions  possible :  fig.  14 
is  a  section,  and  fig.  15,  a  plan  of  a  mercurial  cistern.  The  space 
A  is  for  the  immersion  of  the  jar,  which,  when  filled,  is  raised  and 
placed  upon  the  ledee,  where  the  mercury  is  extremely  shallow. 
C  is  the  retort,  and  the  process  is  every  way  the  same  as  already 
stated,  except  that  mercury  is  used  instead  of  water :  two  grooves, 
bb,  retain  the  shelf  upon  which  thejar  rests  in  fillinnr.  This  shelf  i<; 

fot  into  its  place  by  means  of  a  wider  part,sepn  at  P  in  the  plan.fi .:. 
6.  Troughs  for  hold  iuijmercurv  are  made  of  iron,  wood,  or  stone. 
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A  small  glass  vessel,  P,  fig.  13,  is  used  for  measuring  gases : 
by  successively  filling  and  inverting  this  vessel  under  a  large 
jar,  it  is  easy  to  throw  into  the  jar  as  many  measures  of  any 
gas  as  may  be  required. 

^'o  the  extremity  of  the  retort  employed  in  obtaining  gases, 
a  crooked  tube  W,  fig.  16,  is  luted ;  for  the  more  readily  bend- 
jng  over  the  edge  of  the  cistern,  and  directing  the  effluent  gas 
into  the  jar  upon  the  shelf.  If  the  beak  of  n  retort  be  long,  it 
may  be  so  placed  as  to  convey  the  gas  into  a  j.ir,  without  the  use 
of  a  tube  of  this  description ;  but  when  the  ma  trass,  fig.  8,  is  used 
instead  of  a  retort,  the  bent  tube  is  indispensabie^ 

The  Cazoweier, 

Vessels  purposely  constructed  for  the  retention  of  gas,  and  for 
facilitating  the  drawing  of  it  ofi'as  wanted,  are  called  gazometers. 
They  are  much  varied  in  their  construction,  but  those  on  the  prin- 
ciple we  shall  now  describe,are  amongst  the  most  simple,  and  an- 
swer perfectly  well :  A  B,  fig.  1,  pi.  II,  is  a  cylindrical  vessel  of 
glass,  or  japanned  tin-plate,  nearly  filled  with  water,  and  having  a 
tube  C  in  the  middle,  open  at  the  top,  and  branching,  to  communi- 
cate with  the  cork  D.  within  this  vessel  there  is  another  cylindri- 
cal vessel,  F,  genefally.of  glass,  open  at  the  bottom,  which  is  in- 
verted and  suspended  by  the  lines  e  e,  which  go  over  the  pulleys 
fjyj\vind  have  weights,gg, attached  to  them,  to  balance  tne  ves- 
sel F.  While  the  stop-cock  D  remains  shut,  if  the  vessel  F  be 
pressed  downwards,  the  air  included  within  it  will  remain  in  the 
same  situation,  on  the  principle  of  the  diving-bell ;  but  if  the  cock 
be  opened,and  the  vesselF  be  pressed  down,the  air  included  with- 
in it  will  escape  through  the  cock,  and  if  a  blowpipe  be  attached 
to  this  cock,  a  stream  of  the  gas  may  be  thrown  upon  lighted  char- 
coal or  any  other  body.  By  means  of  the  graauated  rod  A,  the 
quantity  tnrown  out  is  exactly  ascertained;  this  rod  being  so  di- 
vided as  to  express  the  contents  of  the  inner  vessel  in  cubic  feet. 

This  instrument  also  answers  for  breathing  any  ofthe  gases,  by 
applying  an  ivory  mouth-piece  to  the  cock,  and  closing  the  nos- 
trils. To  render  it  more  portable,  the  weights  gg,  are  sometimes 
included  in  the  uprights  it  which  are  made  hollow,  and  of  a  size 
sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Sometimes  also  there  is  another 
branch  from  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  in  the  middle,  directed  to 
the  side  of  the  outer  cylinder  and  coming  upwards  by  the  side 
to  the  top,  where  there  is  another  cock  attached. 

When  it  is  required  to  transfer  the  gas  from  the  gazometet 
into  ajar,  the  crooked  tube  W,  fig.  16,  pi.  I.  may  be  adapted 
to  the  cock  D,  and  the  iar,  previously  filled  with  water,  should 
be  held  under  that  fluid,  to  receive  it  in  the  same  manner  ai 
if  it  were  received  from  a  retort. 
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Woulfe*s  Apparatus. 

For  those  distillations  which  evolved  so  large  a  quantity  of 
subtile,  elastic,  and  often  incondensible  vapours,  that  no  single 
receiver  would  contain  them  all,  it  was  usual  for  the  early 
chemists  to  have  the  upper  parts  of  the  retorts  drilled,  and  a 
small  stopper  applied  to  the  hole,  which  was  opened  occa- 
sionally for  the. escape  of  the  vapours  that  could  not  be 
retained  w^ithout  endangering  the  retort :  but  by  this  precau- 
tion, the  certainty  of  avoiding  an  explosion  was  not  secured, 
because  the  exact  time  of  the  rapid  disengagement  of  vapour 
could  not  be  known,  while  a  great  loss,  ouen  of  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  products,  was  unavoidably  sustained.     To 

Erevent  this  loss  and  risk,  an  apparatus,  invented  by  Glauber, 
ut  improved  by  Woulfe,  whose  name  it  receives,  is  employed ; 
in  this  contrivance,  a  series  of  bottles  or  jars,  communicating 
with  the  receiver,  and  with  each  other  in  succession,  receive 
the  volatile  products  ;  and  each  jar  contains  a  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, in  which  the  tube  that  brings  the  vapour  terminates.  By 
this  means,  all  the  vapours  which  water  will  condense  are 
retained,  and  those  which  are  of  a  different  description,  escape 
by  an  opening  at  the  termination  of  the  row  of  bottles.  This 
apparatus,  in  its  original  form,  was  difficult  to  put  together; 
several  improvements  of  it  have  therefore  been  proposed,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  valuable  one  by  Dr.  Hamilton: 
A,  fig.  2,  pi.  II.  is  the  retort,  fitted  by  grinding  into  a  plug  or 
piece  B,  represented  at  b,  which  last  is  also  fitted  bv  grinding 
into  the  neck  of  a  globular  receiver  C.  The  use  of  tne  addi- 
tional piece  b,  is  to  afford  a  due  inclination  to  the  retort,  by 
an  obliquity  of  its  perforation  or  hole  ;  instead  of  allowing  it 
to  remain  horizontal,  as  it  would  if  fitted  to  the  hole  in  C, 
and  also  to  facilitate  the  grinding  in  of  a  new  retort  in  case  of 
breakage.  The  piece  b  has  a  stopper  a,  which  can  be  put  in 
whenever  the  retort  is  taken  out,  whether  for  weighing  or  for 
any  other  purpose.  The  first  receiver  C,  has  a  smaller  neck 
opposite  to  B,  which  is  ground  into  a  corresponding  neck  of 
D,  the  second  receiver,  which  last  is  tubulated,  and  has  a 
tube  H,  open  at  both  ends,  ground  into  its  vertical  neck  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  absorption,  and  re-acting  by  its 
contents  aeainst  the  force  required  to  protrude  any  gas  through 
the  bended  tubes  IKL.  Every  one  of  the  range  or  receiyers, 
EFG,  has  also  two  necks,  by  which  they  are  successiyely 
fitted  to  each  other,  and  each  interior  neck  has  a  small  tube 
fitted  into  it,  which,  by  its  curvature,  reaches  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  liquid  (usually  water)  placed  in  each.  By  this 
disposition,  the  first  product  of  condensation  is  generaUy  re- 
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ceived  in  C,  and  the  purer  vapours  proceeding  to  D,  are  in 
part  condensed  by  the  water  placed  therein,  and  are  partly- 
urged  through  the  tube  I,  into  contact  with  the  water  in  E; 
and  whatever  may  escape  condensation  in  E,  will  be  urged 
through  the  tube  K,  into  the  liquid  in  F.  In  this  manner  the 
operation  may  proceed  through  the  whole  set  of  vessels,  till 
the  incondensable  vapour  or  gas  shall  pass  into  one  of  the 
inverted  jars  at  P,  which  are  filled  with  water,  and  have  their 
mouths  below  the  surface  of  water  in  the  dish  at  the  end  of 
the  series,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  permanently  elastic 
gas  is  collected  by  the  pneumato-cheraical  apparatus.  When 
these  jars  are  filled,  others  are  successively  put  in  their  place. 

Of  Furnaces. 

Furnaces  are  of  two  kinds ;  viz.  blasi-funiaces  and  whid- 
furnaces,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  species,  and  distin- 
guished generally  according  to  the  use  which  is  made  of  them. 
Blast  furnaces  are  urged  by  the  air  forcibly  driven  from  bel- 
lows or  cylinders ;  wind-furnaces  by  the  draught  of  air  arising 
from  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  furnaces  employed  for  the  purposes  of  a  particular  manu-  ^ 
facture  are  of  course  adapted  in  size  and  construction  to  their 
specific  application:  of  these  it  would  be  useless  to  give  thepar- 
ticular  details;  but  the  practical  chemist,  who  has  all  kiuas  of 
operations  to  perform,  often  in  quick  succession,  requires  a  sin- 
gle furnace  or  two  by  which  he  can  obtain  all  degrees  of  possible 
heat,  and  adapt  wiuiout  difficulty  to  ail  his  views.  We  shall 
therefore  describe  ^the  furnace  of  Dr.  Black,  who  took  much 
pains  to  construct  a  furnace  of  extensive  utility,  taking  care  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  simplicity  and  economy  in  view. 

In  Dr.  Black's  furnace,  see  figs.  3,  4,  and  5,  pi.  II.  two  thick 
iron  plates,  above  and  below,  are  joined  by  a  thinner  plate 
forming  the  body  of  the  furnace,  which  is  of  an  oval  torai. 
The  upper  part  is  perforated  with  two  holes ;  the  one  A,  pretty 
large,  which  is  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  and  which  is  of  a 
circular  form ;  and  the  other  behind  it,  B,  of  an  oval  form, 
and  designed  for  fastening  the  end  of  the  vent,  which  is  screwed 
down  upon  it.  The  undermost  thick  plate  has  only  one  large 
circular  opening,  L,  fig.  5,  toward  the  side  of  the  ellipse, 
-where  the  round  hole  in  the  top  is  placed:  so  that  a  line 
passing  this  circular  hole  has  a  little  obliquity  forwards. 

The  ash-pit,  HH,  fig.  4,  is  likewise  made  of  an  elliptical 
fbrm^  and  a  little  widened,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  furnace 
ip  received  within  the  ellipse.  A  little  below,  there  iB  a  border 
OE,  that  receives  the  bottom  of  the  furnace ;  and  except  the 
lioley  of  the  damping  plate  DD,  the  parts  are  all  closed  by 
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meaDS  of  soft  lute^  upon  which  1^  ^4j  of  the  f|irAgce  is 
jpressed  down ;  by  which  means  the  joining  of  the  twp  p^ts^ 
jand  of  all  the  different  pieces,  is  mad^  4^i^e  tight ;  for  the 
^ody,  fire-place^  ash-pit^  vent,  and  graUe,  ^reall  separable  from 
one  another.  As  the  fiu?iace  conies  froiju  the  workman^  the 
£rate  F,  fig.  5,  is  made  to  apply  to  the  outside  of  the  lower 

{^art.  It  consists  of  a  ring  laid  on  it^  ^4ge,  and  bars  likewise 
aid  on  their  edges :  and  from  tl^e  OQtier  ring  proceed  four  pieces 
of  iron,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  screwed  down;  so  that 
it  is  kept  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  furnace,  aod  preserved  Irom 
the  extremity  of  the  beat.  Thus  it  lasts  much  longer,  a^d  is 
indeed  hardly  liable  to  any  decay ;  for  by  being  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  is  kept  so  cool,  that  it  is  never  hurt  by  the  heat  of 
the  fuel.  The  sides,  which  are  made  of  plate  iron,  must  be 
loted  within,  to  confine  the  heat,  and  to  preserve  then^  from 
its  action. 

Fig.  5,  is  a  section  of  the  furnace :  ABC,  the  luting ;  DE  and 
FG,  oval  plates  of  iron  at  the  top  and  bottom ;  L  the  aperture 
over  the  grate  above  the  ash-pit;  O  the  passage  from  the  body 
of  the  furnace,  which  is  gradually  curved  downwards ;  the 
fuel  is  put  in  at  the  aperture  K,  to  which  a  pipe  is  adapted  for 
increasing  the  draught  of  the  chimney. 

This  furnace  may  be  adapted  to  the  various  operations  of 
chemistry :  for  a  melting  furnace  it  is  very  convenient ;  we 
need  only  provide  a  cover  for  the  opening  above,  which  is 
made  the  door,  and  which,  being  immediately  over  the  grate, 
is  convenient  for  introducing  the  substances  to  be  acted  upon, 
and  for  allowing  us  to  look  into  the  vessel  and  take  it  out. 
Thii  cover  may  be  a  piece  of  tile,  or  two  bricks  rendered  flat 
and  square  :  Dr.  Black  commonly  used  a  kind  of  lid,  with  a 
rim  containing  a  Quantity  of  lute.  To  augment  the  heat,  we 
may  increase  the  neight  of  the  vent.  It  can  be  employed  in 
most  operations  in  the  way  of  assaying;  and  the  situation  of 
the  door  allows  us  to  see  tne  substances  very  readily.  It  does 
not  admit  the  introduction  of  the  muffle  ;  but  can  be  employed 
in  all  those  operations  where  the  muffle  is  made  use  of;  and 
in  Cornwall  such  a  furnace  is  made  use  of  for  the  assaying  of 
metals.  To  preserve  the  substance  from  the  contact  of  the 
iuel>  they  cut  off*  about  a  third  of  the  length  of  a  brick,  and 
then  put  it  in  on  one  end,  on  the  middle  of  the  grate.  They 
use  the  fuel  in  large  pieces,  that  the  air  may  have  free  passage 
through  it,  and  open  a  little  of  the  door,  which  occasions  a 
stream  of  air  to  flow  in;  and  this  strikes  upon  the  substance, 
and  produces  the  effect  desired ;  so  that  it  may  be  used  in 
the  calcination  of  lead,  to  convert  it  into  litharge.  It  ^Iso 
answers  well  in  operations  for  producing  vapour.    To  employ 
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it  in  distillations  which  require  an  intense  heat,  an  earthen 
retort  is  to  be  suspended  oy  means  of  an  iron  ring  having 
three  branches  standing  up  from  it,  fig.  6,  and  which  hangs 
down  about  half  a  foot  from  the  hole,  so  that  the  bottom  of 
the  retort  rests  upon^the  ring,  and  is  immediately  hung  over 
the  fuel ;  and  the  opening  between  the  mouth  of  the  furnace 
and  retort,  is  filled  up  with  broken  crucibles  and  potsherds, 
which  are  covered  over  with  ashes  that  transmit  the  heat  very 
slowly ;  by  this  means  it  answers  fbr  distillations  performed 
with  the  naked  fire. 

Dr.  Black  sometimes  caused  this  furnace  to  be  made  with  a 
hole  in  the  side,  from  which  the  neck  of  the  retort  may  be 
made  to  come  out ;  and  in  this  way  he  distilled  the  phospho- 
rus of  urine,  which  reauires  a  very  strong  heat. 

For  distillations  with  retorts  performed  with  the  sand-bath, 
there  is  an  iron  pot,  fig.  7,  adapted  to  the  opening  of  the 
furnace,  which  is  set  on  and  employed  as  a  sand-pot.  The 
vent  of  the  furnace  then  becomes  the  door ;  and  it  answers 
very  well  for  that  purpose,  being  more  easily  kept  tight  than 
if  it  was  in  the  side,  and  in  other  respects  is  found  more 
convenient. 

In  like  manner  this  furnace  answers  well  for  the  common 
still,  which  may  be  adapted  to  it:  part  of  it  being  made  to 
enter  the  open  part  of  the  furnace,  and  hang  over  the  fire; 
and  the  vent  becomes  the  door  by  which  fresh  fuel  may  be 
added.  It  is,  however,  seldom  necessary  to  add  fresh  fuel 
during  any  operation.  In  the  ordinary  distillations  it  is  never 
necessary;  and  even  in  distilling  mercury,  phosphorus^  &c 
the  furnace  generally  contains  enough  to  finish  the  operation; 
so  effectually  does  its  construction  preserve  the  heat  from 
unnecessary  dissipation. 

For  luting  this  and  other  furnaces,  Dr.  Black  found  nothing 
preferable  to  a  simple  mixture  of  sand  and  clay.  The  propor- 
tions for  standing  the  violence  of  fire,  are  equal  parts  of  sand 
and  clay;  but  when  designed  for  lining  the  furnaces,  he  used 
six  or  seven  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  clay.  The  sand  settles 
into  less  bulk  when  wet,  and  does  not  contract  by  heat,  which 
it  also  resists  as  well  as  the  clay  itself.  Besides  this  outside 
lining  next  the  fire.  Dr.  Black  used  another,  to  be  laid  on  next 
the  iron  of  the  furnace,  and  this  consists  of  clay  mixed  with  a 
large  proportion  of  charcoal  dust.  It  is  excellent  for  confin- 
ing the  heat,  and  is  put  next  the  iron  to  the  thickness  of  an 
inch  and  a  half.  That  it  may  be  rather  dry  when  first  put  in, 
three  parts  by  weight  of  charcoal  dust,  and  one  of  common 
clay,  must  be  mixed  together  when  in  dry  powder,  otherwise 
it  is  very  difficult  to  mix  them  perfectly.     As  much  water  is 
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added  as  will  form  the  matter  into  ballS ;  and  these  balls  are 
beaten  with  a  hammer,  till  very  firm  and  compact,  upon  the 
inside  of  the  furnace.  This  luting,  after  being  dried  and  gra- 
dually heated,  acquires  a  degree  of  hardness  equal  to  that  of 
freestone,  and  proves  very  lasting. 

The  bars  of  the  grate  should  be  triangular,  flat  sides  of 
which  should  form  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  within,  and  when 
of  a  large  size,  they  are  less  liable  to  melt  if  made  hollow. 

Dr.  Kennedy  found  that  the  greatest  heat  of  a  wind-furnace 
is  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  grate.  This  distance 
therefore  must  be  considered  as  the  most  proper  for  a  cruci- 
ble. 

The  height  of  the  chimney  has  an  important  effect  on  the 
draught  of  a  wind-furnace,  because  the  longer  the  column  of 
rarefied  air  it  contains,  the  more  the  air  presses  towards  its 
base  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  consequently  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  air  which  passes  through  the  furnace  in  a  given 
time,  and  the  more  rapid  the  combustion  of  the  fuel. 

The  common  furnace  becomes  a  reverberatory  furnace  when 
it  terminates  at  the  top  in  a  dome ;  in  consequence  of  which 
form,  when  a  retort  is  placed  within  the  furnace,  the  conca- 
vity of  the  dome  reflects  the  heat  strongly  upon  the  upper 
side  of  the  retort,  which  is  thus  heated  more  equally  than  if 
it  merely  rested  on  the  fire.  The  furnaces  of  glass-houses  are 
of  this  description,  and  the  same  construction  is  also  in  use 
upon  a  small  scale  by  chemists,  as  it  is  very  useful  in 
distillations. 

Charcoal  is  the  fuel  most  commonly  employed  in  small 
furnaces ;  it  has  the  advantage  of  producing  a  strong  heat, 
and  as  there  is  no  flame,  the  neat  is  much  confined  to  the 
body  of  the  furnace,  while  the  absence  of  smoke  prevents  the 
chimney  from  being  choaked.  It  is,  however,  expensive,  and 
ii  consumed  with  rapidity ;  charred  coal  or  coke,  may  there- 
fore be  used  insteaa  of  it ;  this  fuel  is  less  expensive  than 
charcoal,  not  only  in  the  cost  of  an  equal  measure,  but  in 
the  rate  of  its  consumption,  which  is  slower ;  it  also  affords  a 
stronger  heat.  Where  a  uniform  but  not  very  intense  heat  is 
required  over  a  considerable  surface,  coal  is  proper,  from  the 
flame  it  afibrdi ;  it  is  bv  choice  much  used  in  reverberatory 
famaces,  and  for  distillations. 
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The  Lamp  Furnace.  , 

This  name  is  given  to  the  apparatus  in  which  an  Argand's 
lamp  is  employed  to  furnish  the  heat  required.  It  is  shewn  at 
fig.  8,  pi.  11.  An  upright  stem.  A,  is  attached  to  a  broad  and 
heavy  base  F.  The  lamp  B  is  affixed  to  this  stem  by  a  slid- 
ing socket,  and  can  be  fixed  at  any  height  by  the  screw  L,  at 
tiie  back  of  the  socket.  The  wires  CD  are  in  the  form  of  a 
ring,  and  are  fixable  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lamp,  b^ 
screws  m  n.  This  is  a  very  convenient  apparatus  for  experi- 
ments upon  a  small  scale,  whether  in  distilling,  subliming, 
evaporating,  or  melting  substances  not  very  refractory.  It 
will  also  give  a  considerable  heat  to  a  small  sand-bath,  the 
vessel  for  the  sand  being  made  of  thin  copper.  The  retorts 
or  other  vessels  employed  are  placed  upon  the  rfng  C,  and 
supported,  when  necessary,  by  a  stnng  or  wire  from  the  ring 
D.  Another  stem  G  is  often  employed,  as  the  most  conve- 
nient mode  of  supporting  the  receiving  vessel.  Thus  in  the 
figure,  an  intermeaiate  receiver,  H,  conveys  the  products  from 
the  tubulated  retort  I  to  the  bottle  M.  The  same  stem  may 
often  be  made  to  support  both  retort  and  recipient,  as  XY. 

The  Blowpipe, 

The  blowpipe,  see  fig.  9,  pL  II,  is  a  brasp  tube  by  which  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle  may  be  directed  upon  any  substance 
to  be  operated  upon.  It  is  generally  held  in  the  mouth,  and 
blown  through  by  the  breath.  The  bore  is  not  more  than  oYie- 
eighthof  an  inch  at  the  end  F,held  in  the  mouth,  and  at  the  other 
end  next  the  flame  it  is  seldom  required  of  a  greater  diameter 
than  will  admit  a  pin.  It  is,  however,  usual  to  have  several  pieces' 
to  screw  upon  the  extremity  R,  containing  apertures  of  different 
sizes.  A  small  bowl  or  cavity  S,  is  usually  formed  in  the  in- 
strument, to  receive  and  condense  the  vapours  of  the  breath. 

Those  who  use  the  blowpipe,  soon  acquire  the  necessary 
art  of  maintaining  a  continual  stream  of  air  through  it  for 
several  successive  minutes.  This  is  effected  by  fii-tjathing 
through  the  nose,  while  the  blowpipe  is  supplied  by  the' 
breath  in  the  mouth.  To  do  this,  the  tongue  must  beappKed 
to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  communica- 
tion of  the  mouth  with  the  passage  to  the  nostrils  during  the 
time  of  breathing. 

The  candle  or  lamp  used  with  the  blowpipe  should  have  a 
thick  wick,  which  should  be  snuffed  clean,  and  bent  a  little 
forwards  in  the  same  direction  as  the  passage  of  the  breath. 
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If  the  aperture  next  the  flame  be  round  and  smooth,  and  not 
too  large,  the  flame  will  be  of  a  neat  conical  shape,  and  blue 
colour,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  heat  is  strongest. 

Tiie  substances  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  blowpipe,  are  gene- 
rally bedded  in  hard  charc/^al,  unless  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
would  sink  into  and  blend  with  this  material.  When  charcoal, 
therefore,  is  improper,  a  metallic  spoon,  as  of  copper,  silver, 
gold,  but  especially  of  platina,  may  be  used.  The  substance 
acted  upon  should  not  in  size  exceed  a  pepper-corn  ;  and  when 
it  is  refractory,  a  flux  may  be  used. 

The  advantage  of  the  blowpipe  consists  in  the  facility  with 
which  the  heat  may  be  produced,  the  rapidity  of  the  whole 
operation,  and  the  changes  effected  being  open  to  ocular  in- 
spection. To  increase  its  utility,  the  object  has  been  to  ren- 
der the  exertion  of  blowing  by  the  mouth  unnecessary ;  the 
vapour  from  alcohol  has  even  been  used  instead  of  air;  but 
the  simplest  contrivance  consists  in  the  use  of  bladders,  from 
which  the  air  is  driven  by  the  pressure  of  a  weight,  and  which 
may  be  replenished  by  bellows  at  another  aperture ;  this  second 
aperture  should  be  covered  by  a  valve  opening  inwards.  With 
a  contrivance  of  this  kind,  oxygen  gas  may  be  employed  in- 
stead of  common  air,  by  which  all  the  effects  of  the  instrument 
will  be  prodigiously  increased. 

The  Thermometer. 

The  thermometer  is  a  well-known  instrument  for  measuring 
the  actual  or  relative  temperature  of  bodies.  Its  properties 
are  dependent  upon  the  disposition  of  all  bodies  to  acquire  an 
equal  degree  of  sensible  heat  or  cold,  and  on  the  effects  of 
beat  in  expanding  some  substances,  the  changes  of  the  dimen- 
itODB  of  which  are  examined  by  a  scale  of  equal  divisions. 
Mercury  expands  by  heat  and  contracts  by  cold  with  greater 
nniformity  than  any  other  known  fluid ;  it  is,  therefore,  the 
most  proper  and  the  most  commonly  used  for  thermometerSi^ 
which  are  constructed  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  first  requisite  is  a  glass  tube,  which  may  be  obtaibefd 
It  a  glass-house.  Its  bore  should  be  perfectly  equal,  and  in 
diameter  proportioned  to  the  size  of  its  intended  bulb  :  if  the 
tube  be  not  thicker  than  a  common  goose-anill,  a  bore  of  one^ 
twenty-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  a  bulb  of  halt  an  inch  m  diame- 
ter, will  be  proper.  The  uniformity  of  the  bore  may  be 
ascertained,  by  aipping  the  tube  into  a  bottle  of  Aiercury,  then 
dosing  the  upper  orifice  with  a  finger,  by  which  means  the 
mercury  that  has  entered  the  tube  may  be  drawn  out  with  it. 
Now  place  the  tube  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  by  inclittitig 
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Apptntus. — ^Thermometer. 


it  more  or  less,  make  the  column  of  mercury  occupy  every 
part  of  the  tube  in  succession.  If  the  mercury,  in  all  parts 
of  the  tube,  is  of  the  same  length,  which  may  easily  be 
known  by  a  pair  of  dividers,  or  by  two  marks  made  on  a 

f^iece  of  paper,  at  a  distance  from  each  other  equal  to  the  . 
ength  of  the  mercury  at  one  station,  the  tube  majr  be  ton- 
sidered  fit  for  use :  if  it  will  not  bear  this  trial,  it  should 
be  rejected,  for  though  the  divisions  of  the  scale  might  be 
regulated  so  as  to  balance  the  irregularities  of  the  tube,  the 
trouble  of  doing  this  with  precision  would  be  considerable. 
A  suitable  tube  being  selected,  one  extremity  of  it  may  be 
heated,  by  the  lamp  and  blowpipe,  till  it  is  soft  enoueh  to 
be  hermetically  sealed,  which  is  accomplished  by  touching  it 
with  another  piece  of  tube,  twisting  it,  and  drawing  it  out. 
A  larger  portion  of  the  extremity  must  now  be  softened, 
when  It  may  be  expanded  into  a  bulb  by  forcibly  blowing 
into  the  tube  at  the  other  end.  Another  and  more  easy 
mode  of  producing  the  bulb,  consists  in  tying  the  aperture 
of  a  small  Indian  f ubber  bottle  to  the  end  by  which  the  air 
is  forced  in ;  a  slight  pressure  of  this  vessel,  when  the  other 
end  is  soft,  will  instantly  attain  the  object,  with  the  great 
advantage  of  avoiding  the  introduction  of  moisture  into  the 
tube. 

The  mercury  with  which  the  bulb  and  tube  is  to  be  filled^ 
should  be  boiled  and  purified  as  if  for  a  barometer,  (see  page 
27.)     In  mercury  thus  prepared,  immerse  the  open  end  otthe 
tube,    in  a  position  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible;    beat 
the  bulb  at  the  same  time,  and  the  air  in  the  cavity  of  the 
glass  being  thus   rarefied,    a  part  of  it  will  be  driven  out 
through  the  mercury,  a  quantity  of  which  will  immediately 
rise  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  occupy  its  place. 
Still  keep  the  open  end  of  the  tube  immersea  as   oefore 
stated,  and  heat  the  bulb  till  the  mercury  in  it  boils;  then 
let  it  cool,  and  it  will  be  found  completely  filled.    It  will  be 
proper,  however,  once  or  twice  more  to  repeat  thp  boiling  of 
the  mercury,  and  it  may  then  be  considered  as  sufficientlr 
dry.     For  the  final  boili^ig,  after  the  tube  has  been  filled  with 
mercury^  a  piece  of  paper  should  be  rolled  about  the  upper 
end  of  it,  and  tied  on,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  form, 
above  the  end  of  the  tube,  a  cavity  which  will  serve  to  retain 
the  boiling  metal  till  it  subsides.    The  bulb,  when  heated» 
should  be  turned  round  by  moving  the  tube  between  ih» 
fingers,  to  make  it  \iniformly  hot,  but  an  empty  part  of  the 
bulD  should  not  come  in  contact  with  the  flame,  lest  it  ihould 
be  melted,    A  small  wax  candle  affords  the  clearest  and  most 
•uitable  flame  for  thie  operation. 
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i.ie  next  poi;it  to  be  attended  to  is  the  graduation  of  the 
icate.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the  indications  of  the 
thermometer  are  merely  of  a  comparative  nature ;  we  know 
uothihg  of  the  absolute  degree  of  caloric  in  any  body ;  but  it 
answers  the  purpose  of  graduation,  and  suffices  for  the  uni- 
formity and  comparison  of  different  instruments,  if  any  two 
points  of  invariable  temperature  can  be  obtained.  To  these 
two  points  any  two  difierent  numbers  may  be  affixed  which 
may  be  thought  eligible ;  and  these  bein^  determined  upon,  it 
follows  that  equal  spaces  above  and  below  them  will  be  the 
measure  of  equal  differences  of  temperature.  The  standard 
temperatures  desired,  remained  unascertained  till  the  time  of 
Newton,  who  fixed  upon  the  temperature  of  freezing  and  of 
boiling  water,  and  all  subsequent  philosophers  have  acceded 
to  the  propriety  of  his  choice.  Water  always  freezes  at  one 
uniform  temperature,  and  boils  at  another,  allowing  it  to  be 

tare,  and  in  the  latter  case,  that  the  atmospheric  pressure,  or 
eight  of  the  barom^^'er,  is  the  same  in  all  the  experiments. 
Fahrenheit  called  K^e  temperature  at  which  the  water  freezes, 
82  degrees,  and  the  temperature  at  which  it  boils  212  degrees; 
eonsequently  the  space  between  these  points  contained  180 
degrees.  It  is  this  graduation  which  is  commonly  used  in  this 
eoantry ;  and  which  we  intend  for  the  instrument  in  hand. 

Take  the  thermometer,  which  is  yet  open  at  the  end,  and 
foil,  or  nearly  so,  and  plunge  the  bulb  into  water  just  begin* 
Ding  to  freeze,  or  into  melting  snow.  The  point  to  which  the 
flMrcury  subsides,  will  shew  the  freezing  point,  or  32  degrees, 
and  the  h(;ight  of  this  point  from  the  bulb  will  render  it  easy 
to  estimate  whether  the  divisions  will  be  large  or  small.  If  the 
ioatrument  is  intended  chiefly  for  measuring  the  lower  degrees 
of  heat,  it  will  be  proper  to  leave  the  freezing  point  rather  high, 
as  for  example  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  tube  above  the 
balb ;  but  if  intended  chiefly  to  measure  the  higher  degrees  of 
lieat^  as  from  a  summer-heat  to  that  of  boiling  water,  or  still 
higgler,  the  freezing  point  must  of  course  be  fixed  low  accord- 
ingly. To  fix  the  freezing  point  at  the  proper  height,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  drive  some  of  the  mercury  out  of  the  tube, 
which  is  easily  done  by  warming  the  bulb ;  care  should,  how- 
•f cr,  be  taken  to  expel  too  little  rather  than  too  much  at  a  time, 
to  spare  the  hazard  of  its  requiring  to  be  again  filled. 

Toe  thermometer  is  now  ready  for  sealing,  whiq)i  must  bs 
dons  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude,  totally  if  possible,  the 
ttmospheric  air  from  the  tube.  The  first  step  is,  to  heat  and 
dnw  out  the  tube  a  little,  till  the  bore  is  so  fine  at  its  extre- 
wkij  as  scarcely  to  be  visible ;  in  this  state,  it  may  be  sealed 
fai  an  instant.  Now  heat  the  bulb  by  one  candle,  while  the 
40.— Vol.  II  2  S 
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extremity  of  the  other  end  is  near  another  candle ;  the  mer 
cury  will  rise,  and  as  soon  as  a  drop  of  it  appears  as  if  ready 
^o  fall  out,  the  candle  by  whioh  the  bulb  is  heated  should^ 
withdrawn,  and  by  the  use  of  the  blowpipe  the  other  ^xtre 
mitv  should  at  the  same  moment  be  sealed. 

When  the  mercury  has  subsided,  the  aealed  end  may  be 
strengthened  by  holding  tt  again  in  the  flume,  and  roiiad- 
ine  it. 

fhe  operation  having  been  well  conducted,  the  mercury 
will  freely  slide  backwards  and  forwards  in  tlie  tube  on  cha&g«> . 
ing  its  position. 

The  thermometer  may  now  be  adapted  to  its  scale,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  exact  points  by  which  the  other  degrees  may  be 
known.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  immersed  in  melting  snow, 
and  when  the  mercury  appears  to  be  stationary,  its  height 
should  be  marked,  and  will  be  the  freezing  point.  In  detep- 
niining  the  boiling  point,  the  water  should  be  pure,  for  if  it 
contain  any  mixture  that  increases  its  density,  it  will  acooire 
a  greater  than  the  common  boiling  point  of  water;  iresh 
rain-water,  or  the  water  of  clean  melted  «now,  mav  be  oonsi* 
dered  sufficiently  pure.  Another  particular  to  be  regarded  is 
the  atmospheric  pressure ;  for  the  greater  this  as,  the  greater  ' 
the  heat  which  the  same  water  will  acquire  before  it  boils,  that 
is,  before  it  is  converted  into  steam :  the  Royal  Society  have 
determined  to  take  the  boiling  point  when  the  barometer  stands 
at  29-8  inches,  and  a  better  authority  cannot  be  followed.  In 
this  state  of  the  atmosphere,  therefore,  the  thermometer  shooU 
be  immersed  in  the  steam  arising  rapidly  from  boiljng  water. 
The  vessel  containing  the  water  should  be  covered,  but  the 
cover  should  contain  two  holes,  one  for  the  exit  of  the  steam* 
and  the  other  for  insertiiig  the  thermometer  up  to  the  place 
where  it  is  likely  to  require  marking. 

Two  determinate  points  having  been  now  ascertained,  the 
whole  scale  may  be  divided  with  ease,  for  by  dividing  the 
space  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  into  180,  the 
size  of  the  degrees  will  be  obtained,  and  the  division  may  Iw 
carried  as  far  above  and  below  these  points,  as  the  lengUi  of 
the  tube  admits. 

That  point  in  the  scale  of  a  thermometer  from  whidh  ibe 
enumeration  commences,  and  which  is  marked  with  a  oipbei; 
(0)  is  called  the  zero  of  that  thermometer.  From  the  zero, 
thermometers  are  graduated  both  upwards  and  ^downwaids* 
unless  so  constructed  that  the  zero  is  at  the  bulb.  To  espnis 
the  numbers  belaw  the  zero,  the  sign  of  isubtraction  orintiiiis 
IS  Drefixed,  thus  20^  degrees  below  the  zero  is  wpitten--4MP. 
Fahrenhfeit,  ^supposing  he  had  .produced  the  greatest  4iegrae  of 
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cold  possible,  by  the  mixture  of  anew  and  salt,  made  the  point 
at  which  the  thermometer  then  atood  the  lero,  or  the  point 
whicli  denoted  the  entire  abstraction  of  heat;  and  the  distance 
between  this  point,  and  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  freez- 
ing mixture,  being  divided  into  thirty-two  parts,  the  boiling 
fomt  was  of  course  180  degrees  higher  up.  But  the  idea  of 
ahrenheit,  with  respect  to  the  greatest  degree  of  coUl,  is  en- 
tirely fallacious;  we  shall  shortly  have 'occasion  to  shew  that 
much  higher  degrees  of  cold  may  be  produced  than  he  ob- 
tained ;  but  h^re  we  shall  only  observe,  that'Crawford,  Irvine, 
and  others,  consider  the  real  zero  in  respeot  to  cold  to  be  at 
least  1200  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of  water. 

As  the  real  zero  of  cold  is  unknown,  the  ziero  of  the  scale 
of  many  thermometers  in  use  begins  differently.  There  are 
three  thermometers  besides  Fahrenheit's  employed  in  the  dif** 
ferent  countries  of  Europe,  viz.  Reaumur's,  i^Selsius',  and  'I>e 
Lisle's.  Reaumur's  thermometer  was  generally  used  in  France 
before  the  revolution,and  is  still  much  used  in  other  parts  of 
the  Continent,  The  freezing  point,  in  this  :theFmometer,  is 
marked  zero,  and  the  boiling  point  80^.  To  -convert  the 
degrees  of  Reaumur's  thermometer  into  those  of  Fahcenheit, 
multiply  them  by  9,  divide  -that  product  by  4,  and  add  32. 
Thus  if  the  degree  of  Fahrenheit  corresponding  tO'20  of  Reau- 
mur be  required*  tlie  formula  will  be  20x9t-44-32s£77^  of 
Fahrenheit. 

The  thermometer  of  Celsius,  used  in  Sweden,  and  also  in 
France,  where  it  is  called  the  centigrade  thermometer,  has 
the  zero  at  the  freezing  point  like  BLeaumur,  but  the  space 
between  this  point  and  that  of  boiling  water  is  divided  into 
100  degrees.  To  convert  the  degrees  of  this  thermometer 
into  those  of  Fahrenheit,  the  process  is  the  same  as  before, 
ejccbpt  that  the  divisor  must  be  5  instead  o^'4.  Thus,  'to 
reduce  20  of  its  degrees  to  thoee«of  Fahrenheit,  the  formula 
Hill  be  20x971-5+32=68.  When  the  degrees  areabove.the 
boiling  point  in  thesethermometers,  212  must  'be  added  in- 
stead of  32. 

The  only  two  :fluida  generally  used  for  thermoinetccs,  are 
niarcury  and  alcohol,  eaoh  of  which  has  .its  advanta^^es.  (itf  • 
all. fluids,  mercury  is  the  most  sensible 'to  heat  and  oald^ishd 
the  most  readily  freed  from  air.  it  is  easily  made  pure,  and 
when  pure  is  always  of  the  same  density.  It  sustains  aihea*^ 
of  upwards  of  600^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and  does  notbecom«r 
solid,  until  cooled  down  to  39^  or  40^  below  0.  With  these 
properties,  it  becomes  admirably  fitted  for  thermometers  in- 
tended for  general  purposes.  Alcohol  has  the  advantage  of 
expanding  six  tima^  as  much  as  mercury  by  the  same  acces- 
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sion  of  heat;  and  it  bears  a  greater  degree  of  cold  without  con- 
gelation, than  any  fluid  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Its  disad- 
vantages are,  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  always  of  the  same 
degree  of  strength,  and  it  is  converted  into  vapour  at  a  heat 
much  less  than  the  boiling  point  of*water.  When  alcohol  is 
used,  it  is  tinctured  with  cochineal,  that  the  space  it  occupies 
in  the  tube  may  be  more  readily  seen. 

Air  is  one  of  the  most  expansible  fluids,  and  it  was  the  first 
fluid  employed  to  form  a  thermometer.  Air  thermometers  are 
still  in  use,  and  are  constructed  as  follows :  a  glass  tube,  BE, 
fig.  10,  pi.  II,  is  connected  at  one  end  with  a  large  glass  ball 
A,  and  at  the  other  end  immersed  in  an  open  vessel,  or  termi- 
nating in  a  ball  DE,  with  a  narrow  orifice  at  D,  which  vessel 
or  ball  contains  any  coloured  liquor  that  will  not  easily  freeze. 
Nitric  acid  tinged  of  a  blue  colour  by  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  or  spirits  of  wine  tinctured  with  cochineal,  will  an- 
swer this  purpose.  But  the  ball  A  must  be  first  moderately 
warmed,  so  that  a  part  of  the  air  contained  in  it  may  be  ex- 
pelled through  the  orifice  D ;  and  then  ^he  liquor,  pressed  by 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  will  enter  the  ball  D£,  and  rise, 
for  example,  to  the  middle  of  the  tube  at.C,  at  '^  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  weather;  and  in  this  state,  the  liquor,  by  its 
weight,  and  the  air  included  above  it  in  the  tube  and  ball  A, 
by  its  elasticity,  will  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  atmo-* 
sphere.  As  the  surrounding  air  becomes  warm,  the  air  in  the 
ball  and  upper  part  of  the  tube,  will  expand  and  drive  the 
liquor  into  the  lower  ball,  and  consequently  its  surface  will 
descend ;  on  the  contrary,  as  the  surrounding  air  becomes 
colder,  that  in  the  ball  is  condensed,  and  the  liquor,  pressed 
by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  will  ascend ;  thus  the  liquor 
in  the  tube  ascends  or  descends  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  air^contiguous  to  the  instrument.  To  the  tube  is 
affixed  a  scale  of  the  same  length,  divided  upwards  and  down- 
wards from  the  middle,  G,  into  100  equal  parts,  by  which 
means  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  liquor  in  the  tube,  and 
consequently  the  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, maybe  observed.  Air-thermometers  are  in  eeneral 
constructed  so  as  to  have  a  range  equivalent  to  a  few  deg^rees 
of  Fahrenheit :  and  they  serve  to  shew  slight  changes  of  tem- 
perature in  a  very  striking  manner;  on  this  account  it  is  pro- 
per to  have  them  in  a  laboratory,  although  they  are  upon  the 
whole  of  limited  utility. 
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The  Pyrometer. 

At  the  common  mercurial  thermometer  cannot  be  employed 
to  ascertain  degrees  of  heat  above  600  or  550  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit, it  is  totally  inapplicable  to  moat  of  the  operations  car* 
ried  on  in  furnaces  and  ovens:  yet  in  a  variety  of  manufactures 
and  chemical  operations,  success  depends  upon  the  adjustment 
of  the  heat  with  a  degree  of  nicety  which  the  most  experienced 
persons  are  incaj>ab!e  of  determining  by  mere  observation. 
To  supply  this  desideratum,  Wedgwood  contrived  an  instru- 
ment called  a  pyrometer,  the  range  of  which  extends  to  32,000 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  its  utility  is  derived  from  the 
property  which  clay  has  of  contracting  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed.    This  contraction  is 

Eermanent,  and  a  less  degree  of  heat  than  that  which  the  clay 
as  experienced,  will  not  alter  its  dimensions.  If,  ttierefore*  a 
piece  of  clay,  of  a  ^iven  bulk,  be  exposed^to  the  heat  of  a  far* 
aace,  it  may  occasionally  be  taken  out,  and  upon  being  ap« 
plied  to  a  gauge,  the  degree  of  its  contraction  may  be  ascer- 
tained, and  consequently  the  greatest  heat  to  which  it  has 
been  exposed,  provided  this  gauge  has  been  graduated  by 
previous  experiments.  Wedgwood  constructed  his  pyrometer 
by  duly  availing  himself  of  these  circumstances.  ' 
The  pyrometric  pieces  of  clay  intended  to  be  used  to  any 

E'ven  scale,  should  be  exactly  of  the  same  composition,  as  dif* 
rent  clays  contract  in  different  degrees  by  the  same  heat.  To 
ffuard  against  the  disadvantage  of  a  difference,  Wedgwood  of- 
fered to  Ihe  Royal  Society  a  bed  of  Cornish  clajr,  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  furnish  the  world  with  pyrometric  pieces  for  ages. 

The  gauge  for  measuring  the  diminution  wnich  the  pieces  of 
clay  suffer  from  the  action  of  fire,  is  made  of  two  pieces  of 
brass,  twenty-four  inches  long,  with  the  sides  exactly  plane, 
divided  into  inches  and  tenths,  fixed  five-tenths  of  an  inch  asun- 
der at  one  end,  and  three-tenths  at  the  other,  upon  a  brass 
plate ;  and  the  pyrometric  pieces  are  made  at  first  so  as  just 
to  fit  the  wider  end.  The  pieces  of  clay  are  generally  made 
about  one  inch  long,  but  if  their  breadth  be  just  equal  to  that 
of  the  wider  end  of  the  gauge,  viz.  five-tenths  of  an  inch,  their 
dimensions  in  other  respects  are  not  material. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  proportion  to  the  shrinking  of  the  clay 
by  heat,  it  will  slide  farther  and  farther  towards  the  narrow 
end  of  the  converging  scale,  one  side  of  which  is  divided  into 
tenths  of  an  inch,  and  every  division,  of  which  it  contains  240, 
answers  to  a  600th  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  little  piece  of 
elay.  One  degree  of  the  pyrometer  is  equal  to  130  degrees 
^  rabrenheit's  scale. 
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The  regular  shrinking  of  clay  by  Keat,  does  not  commence 
at  a  low«r  degree  than  a  red  heat  fully  visible  in  daylight;  and 
this  heat  \9  equal  ta  1077 1;  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  or  about  600 
d^gi'ees  above  the  point  at  which  the  mercurial  thermometer 
terminates.  It  becomes  therefore  desirable  to  measure  the 
range  of  temperature  to  which  neither  of  these  instruments 
af»|>lies=;  but  nothing  has  yet  been  contrived  which  answers 
the  purpose  im  a  simple  manner. 

tne  pyrometA'io  pieces  of  clay  should  be  exposed  as  nearly 
a«  fK>S8rbie  to  the  same  heat  as  the  material,  the  heat  received 
by  which  they  are  mteiided  to  measure.  For  this  purpose, 
t^ey  are  usually  placed  close  to  it»  and  in  the  same  crucible, 
but  when  the  contents  of  the  crucible  mieht  adhere  to  them, 
tilefy  are  enclosed  rn  a  small  case,  made  or  crucible  clay ;  and 
as  they  may  be  reduced  in  any  degree,  while  their  breadth  is 
retained,  the  pyrometrrc  piece  may  generally  be  introduced 
without  difficulty  into  any  but  very  small  crucibles,  and  they 
nay  be  disposed  by  the  side  of  very  small  crucibles,  withoal 
rnneb  hazard  of  receiving  their  beat  materially  sooner,  or  with 
greater  intensity  than  the  contents  of  the  crucible. 

The  pyrometffic  piece  may  be  taken  out  of  the  fire  during 
any  period  of  the  process,  and  instantly  cooled  in  water,  so  aa 
to  be  ready  for  measuring  in  the  gauge  in  the  space  of  a  few 
seconds.  It  will  not  crack,  expand,  contract,  or  sustain  any 
ether  injury ;  and  may  be  immediately  replaced  in  the  strongest 
Ate,  to  resume  its  office  of  indicating  higher  degrees  of  heat 
tban  what  it  ba»  already  been  exposed  to. 

The  following  table  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  Heats  de« 
signated  by  the  pyrometer,  tban  any  general  remarks : 

Extremity  of  the  scale  of  ti;e  pyrometer  •  •  32270^'  240^ 

Greatest  heat  of  an  air  furnace.  8  in.  square  21877  160 

Cast-iron  melts 17977  130 

Greatest  heat  of  a  common  smith's  forge*  •  17327  125 

Welding  heat  of  iron,  greatest 13427  95 

Welding  heat  of  iron,  least 12777  90 

Fine  gold  melts  •  •  ^  •  •  • ^ 6237  32 

Fine  silver  melts • *  4717  38 

Swedish  copper  melts 4587  27 

Brass  melts •• 3807  21 

Heat  by  which  enamel  colours  are  burnt  on  1857  6 

Red-heat  fully  visible  in  daylight 1077  0 

Sfed-beat  fully  visible  in  the  dark  •  •  • 947  — 1 

Mercury  boils 600  a^^^ 

Water  boils 212  6-^^^ 

Vital  heat 97  7</^ 


•\ 
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WftUrfireezef**^*..*^ - 33        MStr 

Proof  spirit  freeze^!  •• •...*•  0        8-ftftftr 

The  point  at  whkdi.  vercury  congeaia,  con 

sequentljr  tbe  limit  of  oicrcuFaal  thermo*^ 

meters,  abonl  ••• ^ -  •••»•  ••»*     ---40         ^i^o 

Wetlgwood  found  by  analysis,  thsit  the  dtayof  whi^h  bit 
|)ycoaieter*pieee8  wtc«  formed,  coosisted  of  two  part»  of  pure 
siliceous  tixrtiK  to  thrae  parts  of  pott  argiilaotoitS' e#  alumi^ 
iMMia  earth. 

The  use  of  the  pyrometer  shews  in  a  remarkabfo  manner  th« 
ipaecuracy  of  the  common  mode  of  expresaiog  the  higher  de- 
grees of  heat  by  estiniation.  Thus  the  heal  at  which  copper 
melts  is  called  a  white  heat,  though  it  is  only  27^  of  the  py- 
rometer ;  the  welding  heat  of  iron,  or  90^,  is  alto  a  white  heat  f 
eren  130^,,  at  which  caa&-iroa  is  in  fusion^  is  no  more  than  i^ 
white  heat^  and  160^,  and  upwards,  is  sliil  a  white  heat. 
These  examples  shew  very  clearly  that  the  temperature  ot 
bodies  in  furnaces  is  raised  io  a  manner  of  which  we  can  hare 
no  idea,  unless  the  materials  subjected  to  it  are  such  as  to  gire 
OS  the  necessary  information. 

MiBcdUmeoifM  Menmrki  an  Afforatmt. 

The  list  of  chemical  apparatus  might  easily  be  enlarged,  but 
it  will  be  more  advantageous  to  the  memory,  and  perhaps  more- 
agreeable  to  the  reader,  ta  combine  the  description  of  appara* 
tus  of  less  general  application  than  those  already  noticed,  to< 
the  occasion  for  their  use.  Yet  there  are  some  articles  which, 
nndef  the  present  head,  appear  entitled  to  enumeration.  It 
wiU  be  evident,  that  in  a  place  where,  as  id  a  laboratory,  alt 
hiods  of  mechanical  operations  are  occasioiiallT  tesorted  tsv 
that  a  large  strong  table  or  bench  is  of  considerable  importancn. 
Can  venient  smaU  tables  or  blocks  of  wood  shonld  also  beat  handr 
for  supporting  moctars,  levigating  stones,  an  anvil,  tec;  A^ 
large  vice  is  also  a  machine  of  great  utility,  and  the  use  of  it 
abnost  necessarily  implies  that  of  haoMners,  rasps*  fitea,  saws, 
s»d  other  im^dements  for  woffking  vrood  and  metalsw 

Mortars,  with  their  pestles,  are  made  of  iron  for  cosfse  pnr« 
poses,  and  for  drr  and  very  bard  matters;  for  other  oocastonn 
thaj  are  made  off  glass,  Wedgwood's  ware,  and  agate.  Levt^ 
sating  stones  are  best  made  of  petpbyry,  but  Ibeae  of  tbe^ 
natdest  kinds  of  gvit-stone,  with  a  pebble  moller,  answer  eip* 
tteoiety  wel}.  With  the  nortav  and  levigaliin|f  stone,  a  spring*' 
is  vet y- nsefuL, 
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Rodi  of  glass,  or  porcelain*  or  even  clean  straws,  are  i^^ed 
for  stirring  mixtures  in  glasses  and  other  vessels.  Glass  vid 
metol  spatulas  should  also  have  their  place. 

Unsized  paper  is  employed  for  filtering,  and  when  use4  is 
generally  placed  upon  a  funnel.  A  funnel,  with  fluted  sides. 
IS  more  convenient  for  this  purpose  than  any  other. 

It  is  proper  to  have  a  pair  of  bellows,  of  the  largest  portable 
size;  shovels,  tongs,  pokers,  for  managing  the  fire,  are  of  course 
necessary;  and  tongs  of  different  shapes,  for  taking  out  cruci 
bles,  muffles,  &c.  from  the  furnace,  should  also  be  at  hand. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  water,  fuel,  and  other  things  of  con- 
stant necessity,  need  scarcely  be  alluded  to.  Distilled  water 
is  to  be  used  in  analyses,  and  all  operations  which  are  to  be 
conducted  with  exactness. 

In  such  a  place  as  a  laboratory,  where  a  vast  variety  of 
utensils  are  to  be  arranged,  and  where  the  eye  ought  to  com- 
mand the  situation  of  every  individual  article,  the  arrangement 
should  be  such,  as  to  be  at  once  commodious  and  easily  main* 
lained.  The  rule,  to  let  every  article  have  one  place,  and  but 
one  place,  is  extremely  simple,  but  if  rigorously  observed,  it 
will  introduce  the  most  serviceable  order;  fo»  whatever  it  may 
be  that  is  only- to  have  one  place,  the  common  desire  to  avoid 
^wasting  labour,  will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  most  conve 
iiieut  one.  For  example,  the  mortars  and  sieves  will  not  be 
far  separated  ;  and  near  the  vice  will  be  placed  the  hammers, 
rasps,  files,  and  other  tools  used  along  with  it.  In  making 
this  arrangement,  a  liberal  supply  of  shelving  is  necessary; 
but  hooks  driven  into  the  wall,  are  in  some  cases  equally 
convenient. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  is  injurious  to 
the  advancement  of  chemical  knowledge,  to  give  currency  to 
the  idea,  that  nothing  can  be  learned  or  discovered,  without 
the  aid  of  an  extensive  and  costly  apparatus.  Every  chemist 
should  himself  be  a  good  mechanic,  and  the  resources  of  the 
mechanic  who  attends  to  his  pursuits  with  his  whole  will,  are 
often  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  very  important 
ends  at  little  expense,  and  by  very  simple  means.  It  has  in- 
deed happened,  that  some  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveriea 
have  been  made  by  apparatus  of  this  character.  In  simplifying 
the  means  of  conaucting  an  experiment,  what  is  merely  elegant 
and  convenient,  should  be  well  separated  from  what  is  absolutely 
essential ;  for  it  sometimes  happens,  that  nearly  the  whole  cost 
of  an  apparatus  is  occasioned  oy  some  remarkably  exact  worii- 
manship,  which  though  it  ensures  an  easy  and  regular  per- 
formance, may  be  dispensed  with  in  a  single  private  oxperi* 
meut  or  two,  without  any  real  disadvantage.     The  pneiimato-^ 
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chemical  appRratus,  for  example,  may  be  rendered  hatidsotne 
and  coKtIy,  or  it  may  be  constructed  as  already  intimated^ 
very  economically;  indeed,  with  every  absolutely  essential  pro- 
perty, almost  without  the  expense  of  a  shilling  to  most  per- 
Bonn,  by  using  for  the  moment  ftuch  utensils  as  nearly  every 
house  affords.  A  common  tub,  as  before  observed,  or  any 
wide  vessel  capable  of  holding  water,  will  serve  for  the  cis- 
tern; a  piece  of  any  kind  of'  board  may  quickly  be  placed  in 
it,  to  form  a  shelf;  a  Florence  flask  will  make  an  excellent 
retort,  on  this  or  any  other  occasion  for  which  glass  is  proper; 
wine  or  porter  bottles  may  be  used  as  receivers,  holes  in  the 
shelf,  fitted  with  funnels,  are  unnecessary,  as  the  bottles  may 
receive  the  gas  by  allowing  their  necks  to  hang  over  the  edge 
of  the  shelf;  the  bent  tube  cannot  well  be  dispensed  witn, 
but  the  cost  of  it  is  very  trifling,  and  it  may  be  made  out  of 
a  str'ai(:;ht  piece  of  glass  tube,  by  the  assistance  of  a  blowpipe, 
or  the  dexterous  use  of  a  common  Are,  as  the  curve  shewn  in 
the  plate  is  not  the  only  figure  that  will  answer;  a  zigzag 
fi,u;ure  nearly  like  the  letter  Z,  will  succeed  perfectly  well; 
even  tobacco-pipes  may  be  connected  so  as  to  answer  the 
purpose. 

In  operations  where  a  strong  Are  is  requisite,  a  common 
culinary  fire  may  be  converted  into  a  furnace,  by  placing  a 
piece  of  sheet  iron  to  close  op  the  front  above  and  on  eitner 
side  of  the  top  bar,  and  even  the  whole  front  of  the  bars,  if  a 
stronger  draught  still  be  required;  the  effect  may  also  be  fur* 
ther  aided  by  the  use  of  a  pair  of  portable  beUows. 

Where  a  very  intense  and  long  continued  heat  is  not  re- 
quired, a  tobacco-pipe  may  be  used  as  a  crucible ;  a  china 
taocer  makes  a  good  evaporating  vessel,  and  is  not  so  liable 
to  break  as  glass.  The  use  of  the  blowpipe  and  the  lamp* 
furnace  are  also  attended  with  great  economy,  and  little 
trouble,  wherever  applicable. 

A  common  pair  of  bellows  may  at  once  be  made  (o  anawer 
the  purpose  of  a  blowpipe,  by  fixing  in  or  again^&t  ihe  extre- 
mity  of^the  pipe  any  piece  of  metal  not  easily  melted,  and  in 
which  a  small  hole  can  be  pierced.  If  the  pipe  and  lo#cr 
liandle  of  the  bellows  be  tied  down  to  the  table,  one  hand  will 
suffice  to  lift  the  other  handle,  and  the  upper  side,  leflt  to  i^ 
fifwn  fall,  will  drive  tbeslender  current  very  steadily  to  one  spot; 
if  a  fresh  supply  of  air  be  required,  it  mav  be  obtained  with  a 
rapidity  scarcely  more  disadvantageous  than  the  ineq^uality  of 
the  current  from  the  mouth.  A  less  quantity  of  air  will  in 
this  way  be  efficient  than  when  blown  from  the  mouth ;  be- 
cause the  air  from  the  lungs  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  its 
oxygen,  and  it  even  contains  carbonic  acid  gas. 
40.— Vol.  II.  2  T 
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By  Uiese,  suid  a.grcni  variety  of  oilier  resources,  which  are 
prompUy  suu^estcd  to  the  active  mind,  aiul  which  will  be 
UiBt'reiH.  witii  persous  in  diil'crent  situations,  a  dcmonstnuiou 
af  iill  the  principal/facts  of  clHjmistry  may  be  obtained,  ami 
new  c>i|)crimcnts  carried  into  execution,  in  some  instances 
without  any  i'>eal  expcnsie,  and  in  general  without  much. 

Ok  Tllf.  ChASSlFICAYbON  OF  SuBSTANCKS. 

.  All  the  sulMtancm  in  nature,  when  classed  according  to  their 
appareiit  or  seiisilile  properties,  may  be  considered  either  su 
«olid,  flitiid,  wintorm,  or  ethereal.  But  tliey  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  any  of  these  characters,  and  yet  be  either  sim- 
ple or  compound;  to  follow,  therefore^  such  a  mode  of  classi- 
ftcation,  would  not  suit  our  purpose,  as  it  would  introduce  the 
separate  consideration  of  substances  so  closely  allied  as  to  be 
almost  identical.  We  shalU  therefore,  adopt  the  more  general 
division  of  bodies  into  simple  and  compound,  commencing 
yihh  those  which  deviate  the  farthest  from  the  solid  state. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  in  what  manner  chemists 
use  the  term  simple.  They  do  not  mean  by  the  term  simple^ 
that  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied  is  absolutely  known  to  be 
pimple;  but  merely  that  it  h^a  never  been  decompounded,  nor 
is  known  to  be  capable  of  decomposition.  Hence  a  substance 
lit; this  time  called  simple,  may  beveafter,  by  more  improved 
modes  of  analysis,  be  proved  a  compound.  What  modern 
chemists  call  sim{)le  bodies,  the  ancient  chemists  call  el^ 
ments,  a  term  which  is  yet  sometimes  used. 
.  The  combination  of  a  sul)stance  with  caloric  or  light,  is  not 
i^arded  as  removing  it  out  of  the  class  of  simple  bodies. 
Otherwise  we  could  have  nothing  to  denominate  simple. 

The  substances  here  styled  ethereal,  are  frequently  di»- 
tinguished  by  the  epithet  imponderable ;  but  as  it  is  considered 
m  rule  which  ought  to  be  acted  upon,  to  adopt  no  name  which 
may  induce  false  ideaa,  or  is  likely  to  prove  unfounded,  the 
latter  term  is  opea  to  objeetioivs  from  which  the  former  is  free; 
mni,  indeed,  the  impropriety  of  it  seems  decifsively  proved  by 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  of  the  substances  to  whicbi  it  is 
applied,  is  demonstrably  subject  to  the  power  of  g|?avity. 
.^  The  arrangeiiient  we  have  pfoposed^  iatrodMea  tbe.tollow- 
ka^  classification  of  simple  sub^tanccni  i 
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Clutificalion  otmtbtitmwmt    9tO^Tiie%  of  light. 


Simple  Si7Bsiii»N«fi« 


LlkereaL 
Lights  Caloric. 

Airifarm. 
Oxygen. 


Atnform  and  Ct 
Nitrogen^  Hydltfogttn. 

Cokcreie  a$id  Comlm»tihkyi 

Carbon,  Phosphorus, 

Sulphur,  M«tM8k ' 


•  i 


Of  LlGH>T. 

The  mechanical  properties  of  li^ht  h»?e  bedn  diioinseib  tf| 
relation  'to  the  science  of  Optics;  ita  cfheoDrical  propeitiei  qiB 
liot  less  extraordinary. 

Light  has  an  influence  upon  almost  ail  bodies  wiiicb  aiv# 
exposed  to  it.  il  is  the  soorce  of  the  colonr  of  Tegetafcles^ 
tad  in  a  great  oMasare,  if  not  entirely,  of  their  odoor.  Plaats 
which  grow  in  darkness  are  devoid  of  colour^  in  whioh  case 
(hsy  are  said  to  be  etiolattd  or  bUmchtd.  Gat demrsr  arail  tisenN 
seWes  of  this  fiict  to  render  Tegetables  white  and'tendsn 
Vegetf^bles  so  sitaated,  that  the  Hjght  can  only  faAl  firetib^  oil 
ane  side  of  them,  gradually  torn  ta  the  Kgnt^  and  chttflf 
shoot  out  in  that  dtreotion*.  Some,  whose  stems  are  flexilbhH 
follow  the  coume  of  tbesnn  during  the  Assf^  and  alwa7«  1^%* 
sent  the  same  face  towards  kioi. 

The  back,  fins,  and  other  parts  of  fish  exppned  to  liffht^  nii 
cblonred,  but  the  belly»  whieb  i»  deprived  of  Hghf,  i/al|^ays 
wMte. 

i  The  TegetaUe  and  anbnal  prodnolions  of  Iraplcld  cUkm 
Iriest  are  distinginahed  by  brighter' and' dsepet  colcnn  tiiaa 
Hkms  of  higher  klitodts*  Tbn  eai]ss<  of  tAis  pb#mimeiMl 
asuit  ber  referred  to  tbe  grentsr  aftondaasce  and' •  iMsnsit^ 
Mi  ths  light,  upon  ths  action  of  whith-  att  cpokeilr'is  ^AJ^ 

Cndent.  The  superiop  strength  of  the  perfunwsv  odorUbsesKS 
lits,  and  aromatie  resins,  of  these  eouMriss,  l«ii*tht  ^  ^^ 
gin. 
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All  metallic  oxides,  but  especially  those  of  mercury,  bis- 
muth, lead,  silver,  and  gold,  become  of  a  deeper  colour  by 
exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun;  some  of  them  become  per- 
fectly revived,  others  only  partially.  The  yellow  oxide  of 
tungsten,  if  exposed  to  the  light,  loses  weight^  and  becomes 
blue.  Green  precipitate  of  iron,  exposed  tq  the  solar  light, 
also  becomes  blue. 

Light  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  crystallization 
of  salts,  many  of  which  will  not  crystallize  unless  exposed 
to  it.  Camphor,  kept  in  glass  bottles  exposed  to  light, 
crystallizes  in  symmetrical  figures,  on  that  side  which  is 
turned  towards  the  light;  and  spirits  of  wine,  water,  &c« 
rising  by  insensible  evaporation  in  half-filled  vessels,  con- 
stantly attach  themselves  to  the  most  enlightened  sides  of  the 
vessel. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  effects  are  produced  by 
themere  contact  of  light;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  abundant 
proofs  that  light  has  the  power  of  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  bodies,  and  of  being  afterwards  extricated  from  them 
without  any  alteration.  A  great  number  of  substances  be- 
come luminous  after  having  been  exposed  to  light;  a  pro- 
Eerty  rendered  obvious  by  carrying  them  instantly  from  the 
ght  into  the  dark:  the  diamond  is  a  body  of  this  kind;  in* 
deed,  if  the  human  hand  be  thrust  into  a  strong  light,  through  * 
an  aperture  in  a  perfectly  dark  room,  it  will,  when  drawn 
IB,  and  the  aperture  closed,  be  plainly  seen,  although  the 
other  hand  is  totally  invisible.  In  most  bodies,  this  property 
ia  Tery  evanescent,  but  some  compositions  have  been  dis- 
cofvered  in  which  it  possesses  consiaerable  permanency.  Can- 
ton^  to  prepare  one  of  them,  directs  common  oyster-shells  to 
be  calcinea  in  a  good  coal-fire  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  the 
ptarest  part  of  them  to  be  pounded  and  sifted.  Three  parts 
of  this  powder  are  to  be  mixed  with  one  part  of  the  flour  of 
•ttlphur,  and  rammed  into  a  crucible,  which  must  be  kept 
red-hot  for  an  hour.  The  brightest  parts  of  the  mixture  are 
llwnio  be  scraped  off,  and  kept  for  use  in  a  dry  phial  .well 
■lopped^  When  this  composition  is  exposed  for  a  few  seconda 
to  the  light,  it  will,  on  bein^  carriea  into  the  dark,  emit  a 
Miftcieiit  light  to  distinguish  Uie  hour  by  a  watch;  and  after 
lioeaaea  to  shine,  this  property  is  recovered  by  again  expose 
iflf^  it  to  the  light.  Bodies  possessed  of  this  property,  in  an 
tasinent  degree,  are  called  iolar  phasphori ;  and  they  are  for* 
tliisr  diatingaished  by  the  property,  that  when  they  hav« 
ceased  ;io  skiae  in  fin  ordinary  temperatyre,  they  wilU  if 
heated,  Again  emit  light,  although  they  iiave  not  Ibeen  a6 
■itnated  as  to  imbibe  a  fresh  supply.    Solar  phosphori 
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vehicles  in  which  light  pan  be  confined,  and  given  out,  after 
a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  without  changing  the  nature 
or  temperature  of  the  substance  that  retained  it.  Thus  Du 
Fay  exposed  a  diamond  to  light,  and  immediately  covered  it 
with  black  wax;  he  found  on  uncovering  it  at  the  end  of  some 
months,  that  it  shone  strongly  in  the  dark. 

Light  is  so  constantly  the  attendant  of  combustion,  that 
men  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion,  of  its  being  always  a 
consequence  of  combustion.  The  phenomena  of  the  solar 
phosphori  seem  to  militate  against  this  idea,  as  they  take 

flace  in  vacuo,  where  there  is  no  air  to  maintain  combustion, 
t  is  evident  that  the  light  extricated  durins  combustion, 
must  have  previously  existed  either  in  the  combustible  itself, 
or  in  the  oxygen  gas,  by  which  combustion  is  msfintained. 
The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  exists  in  both  the 
combustible  and  the  oxygen;  but  facts  favour  the  opinion, 
that  the  light  furnished  by  the  oxygen  gas  is  not  consider- 
able. Those  substances  which  combine  with  the  greatest 
quantity  of  oxygen,  during  combustion,  are  not  remark- 
able for  giving  out  the  most  light,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary; of  which  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  is  an  ex- 
ample. Hydrogep  eas,  in  combustion,  combines  with  more 
oxygen  than  any  otner  body,  but  the  light  extricated  during 
this  process,  is  feeble.  That  the  light  afforded  by  oxygen  is 
not  the  predominant  source  of  supply,  is  also  proved  by  the 
great  diversity  of  the  colours  of  the  light  given  out  by 
different  combustibles. 

All  substances,  except  the  gaseous  and  ethereal,  become 
luminous,  when  heated  to  about  800^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale, 
in  which  state  they  are  said  to  be  red-hot,  and  they  continue 
to  be  luminous  until  their  temperature  is  considerably  reduced 
below  800^,  whether  supplied  with  oxygen  or  not;  for  a  pieee 
of  iron  wire  becomes  red-hot  in  melted  lead. 

Light  has  the  power  ef  disengaging  oxygen  from  many 
of  its  combinations,  besides  those  of  metallic  oxides  alluded 
to  above.  Pure,  pale  nitric  acid  cannot  be  preserved  but 
in  bottles  quite  full,  or  in  the  dark ;  for  lignt  expels  the 
oxyeen,  if  there  be  any  possibility  for  gas  to  escape,  and 
renders  the  acid  yellow.  Vegetables  are  constantly  exhal- 
ing oxygen  during  the  day,  and  constitute  one  of  the  prin* 
dpal  means  by  which  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  is  re» 
novat'id. 

In  the  solar  spectrum,  formed  as  described  in  treating  of 
Optics,  by  allowing  a  ray  of  light  to  pass  through  a  prism  lo  a 
darkened  room,  heat  and  li^ht  are  not  present  in  correspondent 
degrees,  those  rays  which  illuminate  the  most,  not  being  tb^ 
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Hl«0ug6&t  in  their  beating  power.  The  rays  in  the  cenUt 
mC  the  ^p^ctrum  have  the  greatest  illuminjatiog  ipower,  as 
nuiy  be  ascertained  by  viewing  successively  in  each,  a  .amaii 
^ody,  such  as  the  head  of  a  common  naiL  It  will  be  seeo 
^koat  distinctly  in  the  light  green,  or  deep  yellow  rays,  and 
less  plainly  to  wards. either  extremity  of  the  speotruui.  if  the 
b/ulb,  ;previousJly  blackened,  of  a  small  »ir-thermometer,  be 
v^iewed  in  succession  through  the  differently  coloured  rays, 
k  'wdl  be  found  to  indicate  the  greatest  heat  in  the  red  rays, 
netxt  in  the  green,  and  so  on,  in  a  diminishing  progression, 
to  .the  violet.  When  the  thermometer  is  removed  entirely 
out  of  the  confines  of  the  red  rays,  but  with  its  ball  still  ro 
the  line  of  the  Sipectrum,  it  Tises  even  higher  than  in  the  red 
rays,  and  oontiuues  to  rise  till  removed  naif  an  inch  beyond 
the  extremity  of  the  red  ray.  Beyond  the  confines  of  the 
spectrum  on  the  other  side,  that  js,  a  little  beyond  the  violet 
riiy,'the  thermometer  is  not  affected,  but  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  this  place  there  are  invisible  rays,  which  exert  all  the 
cbeiqical  effects  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  even  with  greater 
energy.  Light  speedily  changes  from  white  to  black  the 
fr^h  precipitated  muriate  of  silver.  This  effect  is  produced 
mpst  rapidly  by  the  direct  light  of  theaun;  and  rthe  rays,  us 
s^arated  by  the  prism,  haive  this  propevtyin  various  degrees. 
The  blue  rays,  for  example,  effect  a  change  of  the  muriate 
of  isilver  in  fifteen  minutes,  which  the  red  require  twenty 
minutes  to  accomplish,  and  generally  speaking  the  power 
diminishes  as  we  recede  from  the  violet  extremity ;  but  en- 
tir<ely  out  of  tho  spectrum,  and  beyond  the  violet  rays,  the  effect 
is  ^till  produced.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  solar  beam  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  kinds  of  rays, — of  those  that  excite 
beat,  and  promote  oxydation;  of  illuminating  rays;  and  of 
deroxydizin^  rays.  A  suiking  illustration  of  the  different 
powers  of  these  various  rays,  is  furnished  by  their  effect-on 
phosphorus.  In  the  rays  beyond  the  red  extremity,  phos- 
phorus is  heated,  smokes,  and  emits  white  fumes;  but  these 
sire  presently  suppressed  on  exposing  it  to  the  de-oxydizing 
rays,  which  lie  bevond  the  violet  extremity  Gum-guaibouqs 
is  changed  by  light  from  a  yellowish  hue  to  green ;  and  this 
change  is,  according  to  Dr.  Wollaston,  "Attended  with  an  ab* 
sorption  of  oxygen;  yet  guaiacum  becomes  green  in  the 
rays  beyond  the  violet  or  most  refrangible,  and  yellow 
in  the  least  refrangible  rays.  This  exception  to  the  gene* 
ml  effect  of  the  rays  beyond  the  violet,  fenders  qtt#s* 
tionable  the  propriety  of  calling  these  rays  de-ox|^ 
dising,  although  this  term  is  most  commonly  i^pplied  io. 
tbem,  .     "  . 
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Light  and  heai»  from  their  general,  aiul  apparently  inti-f 
mate  cooneciien^  have  often  been  considered  as  the  same 
substance  in  ditt'erent  states  of  intensity,  but  the  separation 
in  a  great  tueasure  of  the  rays  causing  light»  and  those  caus* 
ing'heat,  in  the -above  experunent,  indicates  a  real  difierence 
in  these  'pcinciples.  it  is  true»  that  there  is  none  of  tiie 
visible  rays  which  are  Kiitbout  the  power  of  heatiu<r,  but  this 
may  be  owing  to  4he  ioiperfeclion  of  the  >niode  of  separa^tion  ; 
Dr.  Herschel  concludes,  from  experiments,  that  the  focus  of 
heat  falls  at  some  distance  from  that  of  light*  The  contenijs 
of  tlie  nexti>ection  will  shew  thediffereikcebet^veen  lightiwd 
caloric  in  many  other  points  of  ?iew. 


Of  Calobic, 

That  peculiar  substance  or  property  of  bodies  <which  pfO<# 
duces  the  sensation  of  heat  is  called  talovk^ 

Previous  to  tlie  formation  of  ibe  new  aomenclature,  the  <iris» 
tinction  betvveefi  heat  and  its  cause  was  found  to  bemecessary, 
and  therefore  tho'Cause  was  often  called  (as  it^is  nom^soihe- 
times)  the  matter  oflheat,  or  igneous  fluid,  or  simple  fire^'but 
as  caloric  may  be  combined  with  bodies  iWithoat  producing 
the  tifi'euls  which  we  attribute  to  heat  or  fire,  the  new  serm  be^ 
came  necessary,. ipr -the  sake  df  :gpealer  psecisron;  yet,  to 
avoid  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  .same  word,  iieat,  ^Ibe 
efiect,  is  often  written  for  caloric  its  cause. 

If  heat  be  an  efTeci  of  caloric,  it  may  tbelinqnired,  i\hatai 
caloric  itself?  To  this  inquiry  it muat  be  answered,  tikat  itiis 
not  known  whether  k  is  a  substanoe  which  has  a  distioat, 
independent  existence,  or,  llike  gravity,  raesely  a /property  tH 
matter,  and  consisting  in  a  peculiar  motion  'or  ^vibration  of  ite 
particles.  In  proportion,  however,  aa  science 'has  imj^roved, 
the  opinion  which  considers  caloric  BB. a  real  substance,  -hua 
appeared  so  much  more  extensively  consonant  with  tlie 
koown  facts,  than  anyother*  that  it  has  continued  to  gain 
ground.  It  will  be  useful  to  fadopt  it  in  this  places 'Usirt 
coalesces  so  well  witli  the  laaguage  which -must  be  used  in 
ttwating  the  subject;  yet  we  ^may  observe,  that  whatever ioui^ 
be  thought  of  the  nature  a.^d  essence  of  oalorio,  the  nairatiim'' 
of  the  facts  %>4bioh^Uiieate  its  effects^  siaay 'be  ^erfact^y  wait* 
Widerstood. 

It  majy  be  proper  lo  (premise,  thai  ^c^oiKe  exists  in.  twu 
states,  in  one  of  which  it  is  called  ilo^ca/ <v  esMMMMJ  colofic . 
In  this  other,  tenmbU  or  fnt  calorio.  iLattot  calodc  <is  m 
•hfiBucal  unioR  withtiieibody.iBfUrbichateaiatSt  wHl4h;enfiopaj 
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however  considerable  in  quantity,  it  makes  no  perceptible 
addition  to  the  temperature  of  that  body.  Sensible  caloric 
is  that  portion  of  caloric  whioh  affects  the  senses,  and  which 
the  bocfy  will  communicate  to  others  of  a  lower  temperature 
Latent  caloric  may  become  sensible  in  a  variety  of  ways,  thus 
a  bar  of  iron,  taken  cold,  may  be  hammered  till  it  becomes 
red-hot;  and  the  mixture  of  different  ingredients,  at  common 
temperatures,  will  often  burst  into  a  flame.  The  caloric 
extricated  under  these  circumstances,  certainly  resided 
in  the  substances;  but  in  its  latent  state,  or  until  over- 
cojne  by  a  superior  affinity,  it  was  inert  as  the  acid  in 
a  neutral  salt.  When  caloric  becomes  active  or  sensible, 
it  always  produces  heat;  when  it  becomes  latent,  it  produces 
cold. 

Caloric  passes  through  all  substances  without  exception. 
In  this  property,,  it  stands  alone ;  even  light,  the  only  other 
ethereal  substance  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  passes 
through  but  a  very  small  number  of  bodies;  this  is  one, 
among  the  many  reasons  that  increase  the  probability  of  their 
being  distinct  agents. 

By  the  abstraction  of  a  sufficient  portion  of  caloric,  all 
fluids  oecome  solid.  Till  lately,  alcohol  was  supposed  to  be 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  but  tt  can  now  be  frozen,  which  is 
only  another  name  for  such  an  abstraction  of  caloric  as 
enaoles  it  to  become  solid*  Solidity  is,  therefore,  the 
natural  state  of  all  substances,  and  they  become  fluid  only 
when  the  affinity  between  them  and  caloric  is  so  great,  that 
the  caloric  which  pervades  them,  separates  their  particles 
and  lessens  their  attraction  of  aggregation,  in  a  degree  that 
admits  their  easily  sliding  over  each  other.  It  is  when  this 
decree  of  attraction  for  caloric  takes  place,  either  at  or  below 
ordinary  temperatures,  that  the  term  fluid  is  in  common 
language  more  particularly  used;  at  elevated  temperatures 
most  bodies  become  fluid,  which  is  an  additional  proof  of 
caloric  being  the  cause  of  fluidity. 

Fluidity  is  a  medium  between  the  solid  and  aeriform  state. 
Fluids  possess  too  small  a  portion  of  caloric  to  be  perceptibly 
clastic;   but  gases,  the  solid  particles  of  which  are  kept  st  ft 

Seat  distance,  by  the  lar^e  quantity  of  caloric  combined  with 
em,  are  elastic  in  a  high  degree,  and  are  therefore  often 
called  elastic  fluids.  Most  of  these  bodies  are  said  to  be  pennt* 
nently  elastic,  because  their  attraction  for  caloric  is  so  strongt 
that  they  cannot  be  procured  alone  in  a  concrete  state;  but  the 
ozy-mariatic  acid  gas  is  an  example  of  a  gas  which  crystalliteti 
ftnd  is  converted  into  a  solid  at  about  the  temperatM  of 
freezing  water;  and  that  all  the  rest  are  capable  of  assammg  ft 
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<-i)iiru'it).fpra)«  i^  an  unqu««tiooable  iafevenoe  froai'the£tct  of 
Liifir  tiiiien»4^  into  combinatiaii  with  solidb.  They  combine 
;\\  i  th  I  hose  9o|i4«  for  which.  Uieir  yo\ii  parlicle«  have  a  stronger 
uttriiiiKMi  (han  for  the  calorio  which  retaim  th^min  the  state  of 
i^iih,  A  circumatanoe  proving  the  larg^  ii«antity  of  caloric  com- 
U\\wi\  with  elastic  fliuids»  ia,  that  the  condensation  of  them  pro- 
(iMctJs  lieat.  Au  instance  ;of  this  is  shewn  in  the  use  of  the 
piieiimatic  instrument  for  setting  lire  to  tinder,  see  page  25. 

Thf  sensible  caloric  of  adjacent  bodies  is  incessantly  em 
ployed  in  maintaining  each  other's  equilibrium  of  temperature, 
the  hottest  alwaya  communicating  its  redundancy  to  those 
beside  it.  This  propensity  may  be  retarded,  but  it  cannot  be 
btoppeci ;  we  possess  no  means  of  insulation  by  which  a  red- 
hot  piece  of  iron,  for  instance,  can  be  kept  red-hot,  except  by 
constant  or  frequ.ent  contact  with  othpr  red-hot  bodies. 

Caloric  passes  through  different  bodies  with  different  degrees 
of  facility  or  speed;  those  bodies  through  which 'it  passes  the 
mosi  freely,  are  called  good  conductors;  those  through  which 
it  passes  with  difficulty  are  called  bad  conductors.  The  best 
conductors  of  electricity  are,  generally  speaking, ih^  bestcon« 
ductors  of  caloric;  but  as  caloric  pervades  all  bodies,  it  follows 
that  there  is  no  body  which  is  a  non-conductor  of  it 

A  piece  of  iron  and  a  piece  of  wood,  after  having  been  for 
tome  time  exposed  to  the  same  temperature,  indicate  by  the 
thermometer  the  same  degree  of  beat,  but  upon  taking  them 
V^  the  hand,  the  iron  feeU  considerably  colder  than  the 
wood.  This  is  a  deception;  the  iron  is  not  colder  than 
the  wood;  but  we  consider  every  thing  we  touch  as  cold 
or  inclining  to  cold,  which  has  not  the  same  heat  as  the 
band;  and  on  the  contrtiry,  we  consider  every  thing  hot, 
or  inclining  to  be  so,  the  temperature  of  which  exceeds 
that  of  the  hand.  The  difference  then  between  the  wood 
i^d  the  iron  consists  in.  the  rapidity  with  which  the  iron, 
from  being  an  excellcAt  conductor,  carries  off  (he  heat  of  the 
hand  to  acquire  the  same  quantity  of  caloric;  whereas  the 
wood  is  a  bad  conductor*  and  does  not  carry  off.the  heat  of  the 
band  so  fast  as  it  is  supplied  by  the  animal  functions,  for  which 
reason  it  excites  no  aeosation  of  coldness.^  The  softer  the 
w.ood,  the  worse  conductor  it  becomes.  It  is  here  supposed 
that  the  wood  and  iron  are  at  a  less  decree  of  heat  than  the 
huiaan  body;  otherwise  the  effects  wonid  be  different;  for  if 
the  wood  and  iron  be  pat  into  an  oven  moderately  warmed» 
^Ufter  acciuiring  the  beat  of  it,  the  wood  may  be  held  in  the 
hand,  altnough  the  iron  cannot  be  endured,  because  different 
conductors  impart  caloric  with  nearly  the  aaine  readineie  or 
relnctance  that  they  receire  it. 
VoL.IL-41.  2V 
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fer,  will  amount  to  a  second  per  day,  and  yet  we  see  by  the  above 
statement,  that  steel  is  oqe  of  tbe  least  expansible  metals. 

Different  bodies  require  different  portions  of  caloric  t6  raise 
tbem  to  the  same  temperature;  and  in  all  cases  the  quantity 
q{  caloric  required  to  rais^  any  body  to  a  given  temperature, 
is  called  tbe  specific  caloric  of  that  body;  and  tbe  capacity  of 
bodies  for  caloric  is  said  to  be  greater  or  less,  in  proportion 
as  their  specific  caloric  is  greater  or  less. 

Equal  quantities  of  the  same  fluid,  at  different  temperatures, 
when  mixed  together,  obtain  a  temperature  which  is  a  mean 
proportional  between  the  two  temperatures  previous  to  the 
mixture.  But  as  the  capacity  of  water  for  caloric  is  three  times 
greater  than  that  of  mercury  for  caloric,  if  an  equal  weight  of 
these  two  fluids  be  mixed  together,  the  temperature  of  the  mlr* 
ture  will  be  greater  than  the  mean  temperature,  if  the  water 
were  the  hottest  of  the  two  fluids  at  the  time  of  mixture. 

It  is  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  caloric  which  some 
l^odies  combine  with,  that  causes  their  fluidity,  and  the  quan* 
tity  which  they  require  for  this  purpose,  is  called  the  calorie 
'  ofAuiditjf*  Whenever,  therefore,  fluids  become  -solid,  their 
caloric  of  fluidity  becomes  sensible,  and  is  employed  in 
heating  whs^tever  it  is  in  contact  with.  Thus  when  quicklime 
is  quenched  by  water,  a  great  beat  is  produced ;  this  heat  is 
from  the  water's  caloric  pt  fluidity,  the  solid  particles  com- 
bining with  the  lime,  it  becomes  disengaged.  The  same 
henomenon  takes  place  in  mixing  water  with  plaster  of  Paris, 
f  we  take  a  mixture  of  jcp  and  water,  we  shall  find  its  tem- 
perature by  the  thermoipeter  to  be  32^.  Let  it  be  set  in  a 
proper  vessel  upon  a  hot  fire,  and  it  will  be  found  upon  repeated 
tri^s,  that  though  a  large  quantity  of  caloric  has  entensd  the 
vessel,  the  thermometer  will  not  rise  higher  than  82^  until  the 
last  particle  of  ice  has  disappeared.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
attraction  of  ice  for  caloric  is  greater  than  that  of  water  for 
caloric,  and  therefore  the  water  does  not  become  hotter  until 
the  ice  has  regained  the  whole  of  its  caloric  of  fluidity,  after 
which  it  acquires  heat  \^  the  usual  manner. 

Dr.  Black  proved  by  a  very  satisfactory  ei^periment,  that  die 
quantity  of  caloric  of  fluidity  is  auiBcient  to  raise  the  tame 
quantity  of  water  140®. 

But  on  the  contrary,  when  solids  become  fluid,  or  whem  a 
componnd  is  formed  vfhipU  has  a  greater  attfactioa  or  capacity 
for  caloric  than  its  con^ponent  parts  before  their  ttniqi|»  tbe 
body  feels  extremely  cold,  until  it  has  derived  froi|iptber  bodies 
the  quantity  of  caloric  it  requires  to  saturate  it.  Thus  a  mix- 
ture of  salt  audsnQW  becomes  0uid,  and  s^nks  the  thenttoroe- 
to  ^r^.     Il^lixiiires  p|»erating  pa  this  pftncaple,  ani  SKbich 
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will  srilk  a  thermometer  to  the  freezing  point  or  lawce,  arts 
called^W^r//ifc  mixturei.  Some  mixtures  of  this  kiDd  bsiv* 
been  discovered,  which  produce  an  astonishing  degree  of  cold  9 
an  extensive  table  of  them  has  been  published  by  Walker;  in 
the  Philoiiophical  Transactions^  from  which  we  sfaaH  s^leei 
the  most  remarkable: 

Table  of  Freezing  Mixtures, 

Ingredients.  PaTtaofeaoti.  TberBi<Aaeter  link*.    . 

Muriate  of  ammonia..  •• 5> 

Nitre ^ 5}     From  60^  to  10^. 

Water 16  \ 

Muriate  of  ammonia 5  \ 

G Tl  •;•••••••••••• l{     From  60  to  4. 

Duinhate  of  sooa  . .  •  • 8  i 

Water IB) 

Sulphate  of  soda, 3)      prom  60  to  3. 

Diluted  nitric  acid  2> 

Sulphate  of  Mda sj      prom  60  to  0. 

Muriatic  acid    «« • 6> 

^"''''••'••- -     ]\     From32toO. 

Common  salt     ..^...^ 1) 

Snow  or  pounded  ice 2j     F,om0to-6. 

Common  salt i) 

Snow  or  pounded  ice • .  •  •.     I  ^ 

Common  salt *••••     6  >     From  — 6  to  — 18. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  and  nitre  •  •     6  ) 

Snow  or  ponnded  ice 12  ^ 

Commonsalt.  .•••••••••  ^ -     6  >     From  —18  to  — 26t 

Nitrate  of  ammonia.  •#•  ••• 6)  ^ 

Snow  and  diluted  nitric  a:cid. .  • .  From  0  to  -^46. 

Snow •     2) 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid    # 1  >     from  — lO  to  — ^. 

Diluted  nitric  acid •     1  jl 

Snow,.. 4..     11     F^oto  20  <l^ -4J0. 

Diluted  sulphurio  aoid   •  •  tr  #  #  •  ^ «     1  > 

.  The  acids  employed  in  these  treewng  mixtures  opemle  by 
otustng  a  rapid  sol«tioo  of  the  salt.  It  ^ppe^rpr  b|f  experiments 
Bftde  subsequently  to  the  »bove,  that  caustic,  potash  a«4 
muriate  of  lime  produce  a  greater  degree  of  oOld  tbaii  any  other 
bodies.  Two  parts  of  the  first  should  be  nixed  wiih  tmtm  of 
Iho  kller.    The  use  of  these  suits  bus. ihb  funhurjid?»aliBt» 
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diat  they  inay  be  restored  after  an  experiment,  to  their  soiid 
state  by>^vttporatton.  Five  pounds  of  muriate  of  line  will 
fiieeze  thirty-fiire.  pounds  of  mercury. 

The  salts  employed  io  forming  freezing  mixtures  should  be 
ttewly  crystallized,  and  reduced  to  fine,  powder  just  before 
they  are  used.  The  snow  should  be  that  which  has  recently 
fallen,  light  and  dry.  The  vessels  'employed  for  the  mixtur** 
should  be  very  thin,  «ind  the  ingredients  should  be  mixeii 
together  thoroughly  and  with  celerity. 

Salts  deprived  of  their  water  of  crystallization  produce  heat 
instead  of  cold,  and  the  reason  for  •using  them  fresh,  is,  that 
they  may  contain  the  greatest  -possible  quantity  of  the  water 
of  crystallization. 

When  deprived  of  the  water  of  crystallization,  the  salts  pro- 
duce heat,  because  part  of  the  water  is  converted  into  a  solid 
state,  but  when  containing  this  water,  it  produces  cold  by.  the 
quantity  of  caloric  it  requires  for  its  caloric  of  fluidity. 

The  tendency  of  caloric  to  miaintain  an  equilibrium^  indi- 
cates that  its  particles  are  repulsive'bf  each  other.  Caloric 
has  indeed  been  syppdsed  to  be  the  only  repulsive  power  in 
nature,  and  therefore  the  cause  of -repulsion  in  whatever  form 
it  presents  itself;  hence  caloric  iuay.be  the  cause  that  the 
particles  of  bodies  are  never  in  absolute  contact,  because  they 
attract  a  certain  quantity  of  it  with  greater  force  than  their 
own  particles. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  a  great  niirhber  of  ingenious 
experiments,  that  the  more  bodies  are  heated,  the  less  they 
weigh,  and  vice  versa,  the  colder  they  can  be  made,  the  heavier 
they  are.  This  fact  appears  to  disfavour  the  hypothesis  that 
caloric  is  a  real  substance,  but  it  has  been  well  accounted  for 
on  the  principle  of  repulsion.  Bodies  which  are  extrem*  !/ 
hot,  musL repel  each  other,  and  be  repelled  by  the  earth,  ni  d 
than  those  which  are  cold;  hence  their  gravitation  must  bv.  i 
some  degree  diminished,  which  is  equivalent  to  stating  tliut 
they  weigh  less  than  at  other  times. 

If  a  bar  of  iron,  or  any  oth^f  "^ood  conductor,  be  heated  in 
the  middle,  and  placed  in  a  hoHzbntftt  position,  each  end  will 
becQme  equally  hot  in  the  Isame  time ;  but  if  the  bar  thus  heated 
be  placed  vertically,  the  upper  extremity  will  acquire  a  greater 
ana  more  lasting  heat  than  the  lower  one.  It  appears  then  that 
iCfllloric  baa  a  cfonstant  tendency  to  ascend ;  a  propertjr  which  we 
itey  expect,  if  the  preceding  position  be  trcie,*that  it  is  tepefied 
by;  the  earth.  It  is  to  this  ascending  pdwer  of  ^^loric^  that  a 
'^eintity  of  ice  placed  on  the  surface  of  a  vessel  of  hot  water 
^esesdy  melts;  bat  if  confined  at  the  bottom,  the  period  of 
^aekiftg'ia  delayed  in  the  proportion  of  One  to  eighty.  •  Ibf  this 
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reason  when  steam  is  employed  to  heat  water,  it  should  enter  at 
the  bottom,  and  when  to  beat  rooms,  the  pipes  should  be 
horizontal. 

Caloric  is  reflected  from  bright  and  shining  bodies,  apparently 
with  the  same  regularity  as  light.  A  piece  of  iron,  heated  in  so 
low  a  degree  that  no  light  radiates  from  it,  even  in  a  dark  room,  if 
set  in  the  focus  of  a  concave  metallic  mirror,  will  reflect  the  radi- 
ating caloric  to  another  mirror  of  the  same  sort  placed  opposite, 
and  a.  piece  of  phosphorus,  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  second 
mirror,  will  beconsumed.  The  temperature  of  the  mirrors  is  not 
increased  during  this  operation;  the  whole  of  the  incident 
caloric  appears  therefore  to  be  reflected.  If  glass  mirrors  be 
employed,  the  phosphorus  will  not  be  kindled,  but  the  caloric 
will  be  employed  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  glass. 

Probably  the  sun  is  the  sole  original  fountain  of  caloric,  as  of 
light,  but  when  we  consider  the  supplies  obtained  by  abstract- 
ing caloric  from  its  combinations,  it  is  specified  as  derived 
besides  from  the  following  sources:  combustion,  percussion, 
friction,  and  the  mixture  of  diflerent  substances.  The  facts 
relative  to  friction  are  not  the  least  curious.  Count  Rumford 
bavin;;  fitted  up  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  found  that  a 
blunt  borer,  pressing  with  a  force  equal  to  10,000  pounds 
avoirdupois,  upon  the  bottom  of  a  hole  in  an  iron  cylinder  7|> 
inches  in  diameter,  and  9^"^  inches  long,  after  making  960  re- 
volutions, at  the  rate  of  32  in  a  minute,  caused  a  heat  at  the 
bottom  (if  the  hole  that  raised  the  thermometer  from60^  to  130^. 
The  qunntity  of  metallic  dust  or  scales  produced  by  this  fric- 
tion, anKMinted  to  837  grains.  Now  if  we  were  to  suppose  that 
all  the  caloric  was  evolved  from  these  scales,  as  they  amount- 
ed to  just  .jI^  part  of  the  cylinder,  they  must  have  given  out 
)M8^,  to  have  raised  the  cylinder  one  decree,  and  consequently 
66,360^,  to  raise  it  70®;  or  to  130^,  which  is  certainly  incre* 
dible.  To  examine  the  subject  further,  the  cylinder  aAd  borer 
employed  in  this  experiment  were  included  in  18.77  pounds 
avoirdu]>oi8  of  water.  At  the  commencement  of  this  experi- 
ment, as  in  the  former  one,  the  thermometer  was  at  60®.  After 
the  cylinder  had  revolved  for  an  hour,  at  the  same  rate  as  be- 
lore,  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  at  107^;  in  30  minutes 
more  it  was  at  178®;  and  in  two  hours  and  30  minutes,  the 
water  actually  boiled.  According  to  the  computation  of  Count 
Ramford,  the  caloric  produced  would  have  oeen  sufficient  to 
heat  26.68  pounds  avoirdupois  of  iceHX>id  water  boilimjr  hoi; 
and  it  would  have  required  nine  wax  candles  of ^a  moderate 
sne,.  burning  with  m  clear  flame  all  the  time  thecxperiment 
lasted,  to  have  produced  as  much  heat.'  In  this  experiment,  all 
«Bctss  of  water  into  the  hole  ^  the  Cylinder,  ^here  tUe  friction. 
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took  plfltce,  was  prevented.  But  in  anothew  expeHment,  when 
the  u^ater  was  allotved  free  access,  the  resolt  was  the  same. 
Experinienls  more  decisive  of  the  lar^e  quantity  of  caloric 
evolved  by  friction>  can^  scarcely  be  desired;  but  there  are 
other  proofs  of  the  same  fact^  abundantly  familiar  to  ail,  in 
rubbing  together  different  subslancvs.  It  is  well  known,  that 
tMro  dry  piecesi  of  soft  wood,  rubbed  hard  together  for  some 
time,  will  take  fire,  and  that  carriaigfe  wkeels  sometimes  take 
fire  by  the-  friction  of  the  axle-tree  on  the  nave.  In  all  these 
and  similar  cases,  the  question  is,  wh^m^e  does  the  caloric 
rise?  This  difficulty  has  never  been  solved;  but  Count 
Rumford  was  induced  to  concludie,  from  his  experiments, 
that  caloric  Was  hot  a  real  substance,  bnt  a  peculiar  kikd 
of' motion;  yet  as  all  other  phenomena  are  consistent  with 
the  matipiial  existence  of  caloric,  and  as  the  accumulation 
of  caloric  by  friction  is  far  from  shewing  the  actoal  existence 
of  it  to  be  inpossible,  this  opinion  can  only  be  considered  as 
gratuitous.  Dr.  Thomson  suggests,  that  an  agent  well  known 
to  be  evolved  by  friction,  and  which,  producing  many  of  the 
phenoDStna  of  caloric,  is  doubtless  combined  with  it,  maybe 
eonoeriied  in  the  present  case.  This  agent  is  electricity;  but 
the  conjecture  can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  light  of 
fuJture  investigations. 

No  body  has  been  found  that  will  not  admit  of  variationf 
of  temperature,  and  as  this  su8ce]}tibility  clearly  indicates  their 
unior  with  caloric,  which  cannot  take  place  without  they  have 
an  aflinity  for  it;  it  may,  therefore,  be  concluded,  that  all 
bodies  have  an  affinity  for  caloric.  This  affinity  or  union,  is 
always^  or  at  least  in  general,  of  a  chemical  nature,  for  it  is 
attended  with  the  grand  characteristic  of  chemical  union,  viz. 
it  destroys  the  identity  of  the  ingredients.  Water  is  not  more 
changed  by  the  addition  of  different 'doses  of  an  acid,  than 
bodies  by  the  addition  of  different  quantities  of  caloric; 
although  small  alterations  in  either  case  escape  observation.  In 
extreme  cold,  steel  becomes  nearly  as  brittle  as  glass;  and  all 
the  metals  lose  their  malleability;  it  is  to  caloric  then  that 
malleability  is  owing;  thus  Ijy  a  hiree  addition  of  caloric, 
iron  becomes  soft,  and  by  a  further  addition  still,  it  becomes 
fluid.  Upon  this  and  similar  bodies,  caloric  alone  produced 
no  further  change;  but  water,  after  having  been  rendered 
fluid  by  it,  is  by  a  certain  farther  addition  converted  into 
steam  or  vaponr,  which  possesses  the  power  of  indefinite 
expansibility  by  further  additions  of  calonc.  The  same  kinA 
of  expansibility  distinguishes  all  other  elastic  fluids,  wbichtM 
solid  bodies  in  union  with  caloric  Hence  it  must  be  obvidus 
how  much  is  required  to  be  done,  to  ascertain  the  eflReets  of 
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calorie  in  all  their  diversities;  and  it  adds  prodigiously  to  the 
variety  of  cases  which  occur  in  researches  on  this  subject,  that 
the  affinities  of  caloric  are  the  weakest  of  all  that  are  known  to 
exist. 

OxYGEK. 

Oxygen  is  the  natne  given  to  the  solid  particles  of  oxygen 
gas,  which  is  a  combination  of  oxygen,  caloric,  and  light, 
and  is  the  simplest  form  in  which  oxygen  can  be  obtained. 
Oxygen  is  called  the  radical  or  base  of  the  gas;  and  the  same 
mode  of  expression  is  used  in  other  cases. 

Oxygen  gas  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Priestley,  on  the  1st  of 
Aoeust,  1774.  It  is  invisible,  perfectly  elastic  like  common  air, 
andpossesses  neither  taste  nor  smell.  It  is  740  times  lighter 
than  water.  Its  weight  to  atmospheric  air,  is  as  1103  to 
1000. 

Oxygen  enters  into  chemical  combination  with  a  great 
number  of  substances,  in  which  it  exists  in  a  concrete  or  solid 
state;  it  is  by  the  application  of  heat,  or  of  acids,  to  some  o< 
the  substances  containing  it,  that  we  usually  procure  it  in  the 
form  of  gas.  Ingenhouz  obtained  from  four  ounces  of  nitrate 
of  potass,  melted  with  a  little  slacked  lime,  3000  cubic  inches 
of  this  gas.  Let  any  quantity  of  this  salt  be  put  into  an 
earthen  or  irort  retort,  to  the  extremity  of  which  is  adapted  a 
bent  tube,  terminating  in  the  pneumatic  trough.  The  retort 
must  be  gradually  made  red-hot,  when  the  oxygen  gas  will  be 
rapidly  disengaged,  and  will  be  very  pure.  An  old  gun-barrel, 
with  the  touch-hole  riveted  up,  is  often  used  instead  of  a  re*> 
tort;  only  a  small  part  of  tne  lower  end  of  the  retort  is 
filled  with  the  nitrate  of  potass.  In  the  use  of  a  gun-barrel, 
there  is  some  danger  of  an  explosion,  which  often  occurs  unex«- 
pectedly,  some  time  after  it  has  been  taken  from  the  fire,  if  the 
residuum  bedisturbed  in  attempting  to  clean  the  tube.  Retorts 
•sed  in  this  experiment,  are  cleaned  with  difHculty. 

When  consiaerable  quantities  of  oxygen  are  acquired,  the 
black  oxide  of  manganese  is  most  frequently  used,  as  it  is  the 
cheapest  article  that  can  be  employed,  and  supplies  the  gas  in 
a  good  degree  of  purity.  The  manganese  is  put  into  an  iron 
ietort,  which  is  made  red-hot,  and  the  gaa  is  collected  by  the 
pneumatic  apparatus,  as  in  using  nitrate  of  potass.  One  pound 
«f  (he  best  manganese  will  yield  upwards  of  1400  cubic  inches 
4f  the  gas.  The  retort  is  easily  cleared  of  the  manganese 
whm  the  experiment  is  ended ;  and  if  the  manganese  that  has 
lietn  once  used,  be  exposed  for  i)ome  time  to  the  air,  nl  will 
aenre  again ;  but  the  cheapness  of  the  article  renders  this  of 
liltla  oonseqaetioe. 

41.— Vol.  II,  2  X 
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If  diluted  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  manganese,  aglasi 
retort  may  be  used,  and  the  heat  of  an  Argand  lamp  will  be 
sufficient  to  disenc«:a(2:e  the  uras  in  abundance. 

Red  (»xide  of  mercury,  and  of  lead,  yield  oxygen  in  the  sanx 
manner  as  niiinj>anese. 

Oxyuen  gas  may  also  be  obtained  with  the  greatest  facility 
and  purity,  from  hyper-oxy-muriate  of  potass.  A  small  retort 
must  be  partly  filled  with  this  salt,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
a  lamp;  the  salt  melts,  and  oxygen  is  extricated  in  abundance, 
as  it  is  held  by  this  singular  substance  in  a  state  of  great  coD'- 
centratiou,  and  by  a  very  weak  affinity. 

OxyjiLii  may  likewise  be  obtained  from  the  green  leaves  of 
plants :  a  bell-glass,  or  receiver,  filled  with  water,  is  inverted 
on  a  dish  of  the  same  fluid  ;  some  fresh  green  leaves  are  intro* 
duced  under  the  glass,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  set  in  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun;  oxygen  gas  is  disengaged  from  the 
leaves,  and  rises  to  the  top  of  the  jar.  This  is  too  tedious  a 
process  for  supplying  a  quantity  of  oxygen,  but  it  shews  the 
effect  of  the  rays  of  light  on  vegetables. 

Atmospheric  air  contains  about  twenty-two  parts  in  the 
hundred  of  oxygen  gas,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  pro«- 
portion  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  all  situations ; — in  the 
most  crowded  city  and  on  the  open  plain,  in  the  deepest 
valley  and  at  the  greatest  heights.  The  importance  of  it  will 
appear  obvious,  when  it  is  observed,  that  animals  cannot 
breathe,  without  destruction,  any  air  or  gas  which  does  not 
contain  oxygen ;  that  they  cannot  live  without  air,  nor  can 
they  live  if  obliged  to  breathe  the  same  air  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  reason  is,  that  the  oxygen  in  air  is,  in  respiration, 
absorbed  by  the  animal  system,  and  when  the  quantity  of  it 
contained  in  any  portion  of  air  which  an  animal  is  obliged  to 
breathe,  is  consumed,  sufTpcatijon  ensues. 

Oxygen  is  also  the  sole  supporter  of  combustion  ;  the  same 
air  which  will  not  support  life,  will  not  support  combustion, 
and  vice  versa :  as  both  combustion  and  respiration  consume 
the  same  component  part  of  the  atmosphere 

If  oxygen  constitute  the  vital  part  of  the  atmosphefe,  in 
which  it  exists  only  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-two  parts  io 
the  hundred,  it  may  be  inquired  whether  the  most  beneficiaj 
effects  would  not  follow,  if  this  proportion  cQuld  be  iBcreased? 
A  little  investigation  will  shew  tne  error  of  this  opinioa.  Pure 
oxvgen  is  too  great  a  stimulant;  a  sparrow  confined  in  ajar  of  it» 
will  live  considerably  longer  than  in  the  same  quantity  of  aimo^ 
iBpheric  air,  but  even  if  continually  supplied  with  pure  oxygen, 
"its  life  will  be  shortened.  Dr.  Higgins  havin|r  caused  a  young 
man  to  breathe  pure  oxygen  gas  for  a  few  mmut^»  hiajpute^ 
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which  at  first  was  at  64,  »oon  increafted  to  120  beats  :'n  a 
minute.  To  such  an  acceleration  of  the  powers  of  life,  we 
should  speedily  fall  victims ;  but  under-medical  direction,  pure 
oxygen,  or  a  lareer  proportion  of  it  than  naturally  exists  in 
the  atmosphere,  has  been  administered  for  a  short  time  with 
the  happiest  effects. 

The  accelerating  effect  of  pure. oxygen  on  animal  life,  may 
be  inferred  in  a  still  more  remarkable  manner,  from  its  aston- 
ishing effects  in  accelerating  combustion;  the  exhibition  of 
which  affords  some  of  the  most  brilliant  experiments  in  t^e 
compass  of  chemistry.  A  wire  not  hot  enougn  to  kindle  phos- 
phorus in  atmospheric  air,  will  set  fire  to  it,  if  it  touch  it  in 
oxygen  gas ;  and  a  piece  of  tinder,  lighted  only  by  a  spark, 
will,  in  the  same  gas,  set  fire  to  steel,  as  if  it  were  the  most 
combustible  material.  Fill  a  receiver,  open  at  the  bottom, 
with  oxygen  gas,  and  place  it  over  a  dish  containing  mercury ; 
introduce  under  the  jar,  a  piece  of  phosphorus,  which  will 
immediately  rise  to  the  top  of  the  mercury ;  take  a  hot  wire, 
and  without  removing  the  jar  oqt  of  the  mercury,  touch  the 
phosphorus  with  it,  by  passing  it  through  the  mercury*  The 
phosphorus  will  immediately  burn  with  a  fiame  ot  prodi- 
gious intensity.  After  the  combustion,  the  interior  surface  of 
the  glass  will  be  covered  with  a  white  crust,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  mercury  will  have  risen 
in  the  jar  above  its  level  at  the  outside.  In  this  process  the 
oxygen  gas  is  decomposed  ;  at  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  phos- 
phorus has  the  property  of  attracting  the  base  or  solid  parti- 
cles of  this  gas,  and  the  new  compound  is  phosphoric  acid, 
that  is,  u  composition  of  the  two  simple  bodies  oxygen  and 
pho-sphorus.  The  light  and  caloric  which  kept  the  oxygen 
m  a  i;a!$eous  state,  together  with  part  of  the  light  and  caloric 
of  the  phosphorus,  is  disengaged,  in  the  form  of  what  we  call 
fire.  When  the  experiment  is  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
that  tile  products  can  be  weighed,  it  is  found  that  the  phos- 
phorus consumed,  and  oxygen  absorbed,  are  exactly  equal  to 
the  acid  obtained.  If  the  oxygen  is  pure,  and  the  whole  quan- 
tity is  i.ot  consumed,  the  remaining  portion  will  be  unaltered, 
nhlch  is  a  proof  that  nothing  has  escaped  from  the  phospho- 
rus by  which  any  change  is  produced. 

.  iAll  combustible  bodies  combine  with  oxygen,  for  their  com- 
bustibility is  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  forming  such  a 
coaibinution.  The  product  of  the  combination  difiers  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  material,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
IHfith  which  It  is  combined. 

To  effect  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  oxygen  gas,  take  a 
jar*  filled  with  tlie  gas,  and  open  at  the  bottom,  from  the  ihel! 
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^  the  pnettm&tic  ttoUgh,  hj  slipping  it  oii  toadiih  cotitaiimgr 
neater ;  it  may  then  be  con? eyed  to  any  cociTet|icint  table.    Tm 

{'av  should  bate  a  stopper  at  the  top;  from  a  cork  wbi^h  i» 
Itioi/rn  to  fit  it,  shoold  be  suspended  by  a  wire^  at  a  distaoee 
eqtial  to  aboiit  three-fourths  of  the  depth  of  the  jar,  a  small 

Elate  of  copper,  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  wire  should 
e  affixed  from  the  circumference,  and  not  from  the  middle  of 
the  plate.  A  small  piece  of  sulphur  may  be  laid  upon  the  plate^ 
Md  kindled  by  means  of  a  candle  ana  blowpipe.  The  cork 
with  Us  appendages  may  then  be  substituted  for  the  stopper  of 
the  jar;  during  tnis  operation,  in  the  undisturbed  atmosphere 
of  a  room,  the  oxygen  will  not  escape,  on  account  of  its  gra- 
fity.  After  >ts  imniersion,  the  sulphur  imtttediately  bumi 
with  a  beautiful  blue  flarAe.  When  the  fumes  have  disap* 
peared,  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar  will  be  found  to 
have  an  acid  taste ;  it  will  turn  blue  vegetable  colours  red, 
and  efFervesee  with  carbonated  alkaliea.  It  is  therefore  an  acid, 
and  as  it  is  composed  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  it  is  called  the 
iu/phurie  acid.  It  is  found  oy  experiments  conducted  for  the 
purpose,  that  the  water  has  gained  a  weight  equal  to  tha 
sulphur  and  oxygen  consumed. 

All  acids  are  formed  by  the  coml^ination  of  oxygen  with  a 
diflTcrent  base ;  oxygen  was  therefore  at  one  time  considered 
the  acidifying  principle,  but  recent  discoveries  have  shewn 
that  it  also  contributes  to  the  formation  of 'alkalies. 

The  combustion  of  charcoal  in  oxygen  gas  may  be  effected 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  sulphur,  the  charcoal  being  set 
on  Hire  by  a  small  piece  of  tinder.  The  charcoal  burns  with 
vehemence,  and  throws  out  strong  scintillations,  with  a  bril 
liant  light.  When  the  combustion  is  over,  the  jar  is  still 
found  to  contain  an  elastic  fluid,  whose  properties  are  very 
different  from  those  of  oxygen.  It  i»  found  to  be  an  acid,  and 
as  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  it  is  called 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Its  properties  will  come  under  consideration 
in  a  subsequent  section. 

The  well-known  combustibility  of  the  substances  which  have 
hitherto  been  directed  to  be  consumed  in  oxygen  gas,  may 
render  less  striking  the  powers  of  this  fluid  than  they  woula 
otherwise  appear;  this  impression  will  be  removed  by  attending 
to  the  combustion  of  iron  or  steel.  A  jar  of  oxygen,  as  in  the 
former  experiments,  may  be  provided  ;  a  si.ender  piece  of  iron 
or  steel  wire  is  coiled  in  the  form  of  a  bottle  screw,  and  but 
little  larger,  by  wrapping  it  round  a  rod  of  wood  or  metal* 
One  end  of  the  wire  thus  coiled  should  be  fixed  in  a  cork  which 
#ill  fit  the  jar  containing  the  oxygen  gas ;  the  other  end,  which 
should  hang  down  so  as  to  enter  the  iar  perpendiotthurly» 
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should  have  a  smi^ll  piece  of  tindei  Qtl^ciiec)  to  it.  Tlie  tiader 
must  be  lighted,  aod  tlie  wire  quickly  iutroduced  into  the 
oxygen,  by  substituting  the  cork  to  which  the  wire  is  attached 
for  the  stopper  of  the  jar.  The  tinder  is  cQnsumed  in  an  in* 
jstant,  and  the  deflagration  of  the  wire  immediately  follows. 
An  intense  light,  with  sparks,  consisting  of  melted  globules  of 
the  metal,  are  thrown  out,  and  it  forms,  upon  the  whole,  a 
more  striking  t^ppearance  than  the  combustion  of  any  of  the 
substances  before  mentioned.  A  watch-spring  may  be  con*- 
sumed  in  this  way  with  great  facility;  it  should  be  pointed  at 
the  part  where  it  is  connected  with  the  tinder.  In  this  expe- 
riment, the  iron  is  actually  reduced  to  a  st^te  of  fusion,  and  this 
cannotbe  effected  except  at  a  temperature  of  above  20,CO0  de- 

frees  of  Fahrenheit.  The  jar,  therefore,  unless  open  at  the 
ottom,  should  contain  water  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  to 
revent  the  melted  globules  from  breaking  it.  If  the  iron  which 
as  been  thus  burnt  be  collected,  its  weight  will  be  found  to 
exceed  that  which  it  had  before  the  experiment,  and  this  ex- 
cess of  weight  is  just  equal  to  that  of  the  eas  consumed.  In 
this  state  of  its  combination  with  oxygen,  it  is  called  oxide  of 
iron:  it  has  lost  all  its  metallic  properties,  and  approaches  to 
the  slate  of  an  earth. 

All  the  metals  combine  with  oxygen,  and  form  oxides,  but  the 
facilityVith  which  they  combine,  is  very  different.  With  most 
metals  the  combination  goes  on  at  common  temperatures,  and 
without  any  perceptible  disengagement  of  lignt  or  caloric. 
All  that  is  in  ordinary  speech  called  tarnish  or  rust,  is  the 
combination  of  oxygen  with  the  metal  thus  acted  upon,  and 
(be  rusts  of  the  various  metals  are  their  oxides. 

The  action  of  a  current  of  oxygen  upon  the  metals  may  be 
agreeably  shewn  by  using  the.  metals  in  the  state  of  filings. 
For  this  purpose,  the  oxygen  should  be  inclosed  in  a  bladder, 
to  the  neck  of  which  a  small  tube  is  adapted.  The  filings 
should  be  laid  upon  an  ignited  piece  of  charcoal,  and  by 
pressing:  the  bladder  a  current  of  oxygen  will  be  driven  upon 
tbem.  The  filings  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  antimony,  afiord 
a  more  brilliant  exhibition  than  other  metals. 

If  a  lighted  candle  be  let  down  into  oxygen  gas,  it  will  bum 
with  a  rapidity  proportionate  to  the  effects  of  oxygen  in  other 
eases  of  combustion  :  if  it  be  drawn  up,  and  the  flame  blown 
out,  on  letting  it  down  again,  it  will  be  perfectly  lighted  from 
ibe  spark  of  tne  snuff. 

These  examples  sufficiently  shew  the  power  of  oxygen  in 
accelerating  combustion ;  it  may  also  be  inferred  from  them, 
that  whenever  oxjrgen  gas  becomes  concrete,  caloric  is  disen- 
gaged, and  is  received  by  the  nearest  conductors.    It  is  on  this 
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principle  that  animal  heat  is  accounted  for:  in  respiration, 
there  is  a  real  consumption  of  oxygen,  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  blood ;  to  the  blood,  therefore,  must  be  communicated  a 
certain  portion  of  heat,  which  is  given  out  by  the  oxygen  gas 
on  its  entering  into  a  new  combination.  Hence  the  colder  the 
season  or  the  climate,  and  the  denser  the  air,  the  more  oxygen 
is  inhaled,  and  the  more  heat  is  generated  in  the  body.  In 
breathing  pure  oxygen,  an  increase  of  heat  in  the  lungs  is 
very  perceptible.  In  the  formation  of  rust,  and  in  other  cases, 
in  which  the  caloric  cannot  be  detected,  the  slowness  of  the 
process  accounts  for  the  difference. 

On  reviewing  the  properties  of  oxygen,  it  must  be  evident, 
that  if  the  atmosphere  consisted  either  chiefly  or  entirely  of 
it,  the  present  system  of  nature  in  other  respects  could  scarcly 
have  existed ;  a  spark  would  have  set  the  world  on  fire,  with 
a  fervency  producing  its  certain  destruction.  We  shall  next 
have  occasion  to  treat  of  the  fluid  by  which  oxygen  is  di- 
luted. 


.   Of  Nitrogen. 

Atmospherical  air,  after  its  vital  qualities  have  b^en  ex 
hausted  by  combustion  or  respiration,  leaves  a  residuum, 
which  is  elastic  and  invisible  like  itself,  but  wholly  incapa- 
ble of  supporting  life  or  fire.  Upon  examination,  it  is  found 
to  consist,  with  some  admixture,  of  a  gas  which  is  now 
called  nitrogen  gas.  On  the  first  framing  of  the  new  nomen- 
clature, it  was  called  azotic  gas,  from  one  of  its  powers  of 
extinguishing  life;  but  as  it  only  had  this  property  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  gases  devoid  of  oxygen,  the  present 
term  has  become  generally  adopted  as  preferable,  being 
derived  from  its  exclusive  property  of  forming  the  base  of 
nitric  acid. 

Nitrogen  gas  is  most  easily  described  by  including  many  of 
its  negative  qualities;  it  has  no. taste;  it  neither  reddens  vege- 
table blue  colours,  nor  precipitates  lime-water ;  it  is  not  absorb- 
ed by  water.  It  unites  to  oxygen  in  several  proportions;  it 
also  unites  to  hydrogen.  Though  incapable  of  being  breathedf 
alone,  its  base,  nitrojjren,  is  a  component  part  of  all  animal 
'  substances.  It  is  lighter  than  oxygen  ;  Dr.  Black  fourfd  that 
a  vessel  of  1000  cubical  inches,  which  will  contain  316  troy 
grains  of  atmospheric  air,  wril  contain  335  of  oxygen  gas, 
but  only  297  of  nitrogen  g«s.  ' 

Nitrogen    gas   may    be   variously   obtained;    agreeably'  to 
the  remark  made  above,   if  the   oxygen   be  extracted  from 
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atmospheric  air^  this  substance  will  remain ;  and  will  gene- 
rally be  very  pure,  unless  the  oxygen  has  been  extracted  by 
respiration.  If  iron  filings  and  sulphur,  moistened  with 
water,  be  put  into  a  jar  containing  atmospherical  air,  this 
gas  will,  in  a  day  or  two,  be  all  the  air  that  remains  in  the 
jar,  as  the  oxygen  will  be  absorbed  by  the  iron  and  sulphur. 
Phosphorus,  or  sulphuret  of  lime  or  potass,  inclosed  with 
common  air  in  ajar,  will  produce  a  similar  effect. 

Nitrogen  gas  may  likewise  be  obtained  ftpm  animal  sub- 
stances. For  this  purpose,  put  some  small  pieces  of  lean 
muscular  flesh  into  a  retort,  and  cover  them  with  weak  nitric 
acid.  The  heat  of  a  lamp  will  extricate  the  gas,  which  may 
be  collected  by  the  pneumatic  apparatus. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  nitrogen  is  not  a  simple  sub- 
stance, but  no  experiments  have  decisively  proved  this. 

Atmospherical  air  contains  78  parts  in  the  hundred  by 
measure  of  nitrogen  gas;  the  22  remaining  parts,  or  oxygen, 
being  thus  largely  diluted,  becomes  proportionately  less  intense 
in  its  stimulating  effects,  and  fit  for  the  purposes  of  life,  the 
length  of  which  is  increased  by  this  source  of  moderation  in 
its  course.  By  mixing  pure  nitrogen  gas  and  oxygen  gas  in 
the  proportions  just  mentioned,  a  gas  haying  ail  the  proper- 
ties of  atmospheric  air  is  the  result. 

Though  animal  life  cannot  be  sustained  for  a  moment  by 
nitrogen  gas ;  yet  it  is  congenial  to  vegetables,  and  appears 
to  be  a  part  of  their  food  ;  they  derive  it  from  its  combination 
with  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air. 

There  are  two  other  gaseous  combinations  of  nitrogen  with 
oxygen,  besides  that  which  forms  atmospherical  air: — nitrous 
oxide  and  nitrous  gas;  these  we  shall  notice  hereafter;  al- 
though the  proportions  of  their  component  parts  differ  but 
little,  the  difference  in  their  properties  is  very  great. 


Of  Hydrogen. 

The  third  and  last  substance,  which,  in  its  simplest  form, 
ctB  only  be  obtained  in  an  aerial  state,  is  callea  hydrogen. 
This  gas  has  long  been  generally  known  by  the  name  0# 
mHammablt  air;  it  is  the  gas  which  miners  call  xht  fire 
damp. 

.  Hydrogen  with  oxygen  forma  water;  and  it  is  by  the  de- 
composition of  water  that  chemists  obtain  it  in  the  greatest 
abundance  and  purity.  For  this  purpose,  iron  filings  or  tuni- 
Qipi.'br  granulated  zinc,  are  put  into  a  retort,  and  covered  with 
iuTpHurio  ucid  diluted  frith  foar'timfea  its  weight  of  watar.     A 
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violent  efTerve&ceQ^Q  ensues,  a  large  quantity  of  ^as  is  evolved, 
and  issuing  from  the  beiak  of  the  retort,  is  collected  in  the 
Qsual  manner  by  the  pneumatic  apparatus.  In  this  experim^Qt, 
the  acid  is  not  decomposed ;  it  is  the  oxygen  of  the  water  with 
which  the  acid  is  diluted,  that  seiEes  upon  and  oxidixee  the 
metal,  and  the  hydrogen  in  the  same  portion  of  water  being 
then  disengaged,  passes  over  in  the-  state  of  gas.  The  hydio* 
gen  obtained  by  using  zinc  is  the  purest;  tnat  obtained  by 
using  iron  generally  containing  some  carbon. 

The  process  just  described  is  the  readiest  for  obtaining  this 
gas,  but  it  is  evolved  in  every  instance  in  which  metals  aretar* 
nished  or  rusted  by  moisture,  and  it  may  be  obtained  in  great 
quantities,  by  causing  the  vapour  of  water  to  pass  through  an 
iron  tube,  or  through  a  tube  of  any  kind,  containing  a  coil  of 
iron  wire,  heated  to  ignition.  The  operation  is  generally 
conducted  by  the  use  oi  a  furnace,  provided  with  small  holes 
opposite  each  other,  to  admit  the  tube  to  pass  through  it. 

Hydrogen,  like  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  is  inviaible,  elastic, 
and  inodorous ;  but  the  last  ouality  it  seldom  possesses, because 
it  is  very  seldom  perfectly  ary,  and  when  it  contains  water  in 
solution,  like  alkaline  sulphurets,  its  odour  is  considerably 
fetid.  It  generally  contains  half  its  weight  of  water,  and 
when  it  is  received  over  water,  its  volume  is  one<-eighth  larger 
than  when  received  over  mercury. 

Hydrogen  gas  is  the  lightest  of  all  substances,  except  light 
find  caloric.  When  pure,  it  is  nearly  13  times  lighter  than 
common  air.  It  is  this  extreme  levity  which  occasions  its 
Utility  for  inflating  balloons.  To  shew  its  levity,  lecturers 
frequently  fill  soap  bubblea  with  it,  and  these  ascend  in  the 
air  with  rapidity.  A  bladder,  filled  with  the  gas,  has  a 
tobacco-pipe  fitted  in  its  neck ;  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  is  dipped 
into  a  lather  of  soap,  and  being  then  taken  out,  the  bladder 
is  gently  pressed,  and  a  bubble  being  formed  and  detached  in 
the  usual  manner,  it  instantly  ascends. 

Hydrogen  gas  is  incapable  of  supporting  life,  but  may  be 
inhaled  and  exhaled  a  few  tinies  without  any  fatal  effects; 
it  is  returned  by  the  lungs  unaltered,  and  does  not  therefore 
appear  to  be  positively  noxious,  but  only  operates  by  exclnd* 
ing  oxygen. 

Although  so  currently  called  inflammable  air,  hydrogen  gaa 
is  not  capable  of  being  burned,  or  of  supporting  combustiop* 
unless  oxygen  be  present ;  a  lighted  taper  introduced  into  it, 
instantly  goes  out.  If  a  bottle  filled  with  hydrogen  ^mn,  be 
fired,  by  presenting  a  lighted  body  to  its  opened  neck,  Uiit  gas 
bums  with  a  lambent  flame,  till  entirely  consumed.  If  the 
faydrogea  be  previously  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  atmoipherio 
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Iron  pn-ftpntiog  thf  Injter.  the  combustion  (okes  plnc^nt  once 
Ht)i  n  loud  expl6aiun.  Pi  I  it  [re  6e  Rozier,  U'ho«e  nicmoralitfl 
Mil  Ims  h^en  ro^ntioned  in  the  article  on  Airrostation,  hnvrng 
Vhixed  pure  hj-drowen  gas  with  ont-iiinth  of  aini(iH[iheric  air, 
tipgon  to  respire  tlip  mixture  ;  anil  vi-hvn  lie  aT{t^in|ited  to  s«^ 
it  on  fire,  an  explosion  which  had  niniost  rtepi»ed  nim  of  life, 
instanily  ensued:  the  semalien  he  experienced  itt  iIhc  moment, 
appeared  to  himasif  alibis  teeth  were  blown  o»l;  \u*  temerity, 
however,  nt  this  time,  occasioned  him  no  permanent  injury. 

Considerable  quantities  of  hydrogen  are  often  liberated  in 
mines,  snd  catching  fire  after  iheir  mixtiira  with  atm««i>heric 
air,  they  occasion  dreadful  explosions.  If  «xy»en  in  »iix«d 
with  the  hydrogen,  instead  of  BtninaplievK  air,  the  exfilotjon 
is  still  more  Tiolent.  When  the  rumlinntioo  is  made  for  the 
itpose  of  exnerimenl.  two  part^,  by  meamire,  of  hvirnsjen, 
a  mixed  with  one  of  oxygen,  »nd  the  bottle  in  whif  h  the 
fXlure  is  made  should  at  least  be  entirely  enveloped  in  a 
i«nd kerchief,  except  at  the  neck,  to  confin«  the  fmijment*,  rf 
it  should  be  hrnken,  as  it  <>;ener8l)y  is;  if-the  bottle  be'enlihcly 
covered  with  strong  cord  tied  round  it,  it  may  eRCdpe  fractore. 
The  explosion  of  the  ^asea  thus  mixed,  may  be  shewn  very 
«tfectnatly  by  means  of  the  bladder  and  pipe  for  tilling  soap- 
bubbles  with  hydroycn ;  for  if  the  mixture  be  employed  in- 
fetend,  the  bubbles  will  explode  on  a  lighted  candle  being  pre^ 
"  mted  to  them  as  they  ascend.  If  bubbles  be  formed  on  the 
fface  of  the  lather  in  the  bason.by  increasing  their  nnniber, 
t)  firing  them,  the  loudness  of  the  report  may  be  increased 
tpleasurc. 

That  water  is  in  reality  the  union  of  oxypen  and  hydrogen, 
proTfld  not  only  bythese  gn»e«  beiiiw  obtained  by  its  de* 
mpoxition,  but  ()y  rcversinst  the  experiment,  and  prodociitj 
i»r  from  the  gases  themSeU-es.  Fifteen  ports,  by  weight, 
hydrogen,  being  mixed  with  86  parts  of  oxygen,  and  re* 
ed  in  a  close  vessel,  if  the  hrdroiren  be  ftfed  by  the  eleo* 
spark,  the  gnses  will  be  convcrtod  into  water,  the  weight 
^  which  will  be  efimil  lo  thsrt  of  both  the  jraa*"  employed,  and 
thw  gasc^  disappiiear.  It  is  inferred,  that  in  nil  cuBct*  of  the 
coniuustion  of  hydrogen,  water  is  produced  ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
,  it  is  found  that, in  the  rxperirornit  described  above,  forex- 
lodin^  the  mixed  gasen,  the  bottle,  tboityh  perfectly  dry  within 
tfbrc  the  explosion,  is  bedewed  with  moisture  after  it. 
'Tlie  oil  and  resin  of  vegetables  ate  derived  (Vow  the  decomjltv- 
:ion  of  water;  and  compost*  ore  partly  benefteial  as  manMW, 
im  the  hydrogen  furniKlied  in  the  process  of  putrefaction :  if 
t  compost  be  kept  (ill  this  putrefaction  is  nearly  over.  i(a 
line  it  Rialerially  lessened,  as  (he  hydrogen  flies  otf. 
41.— Vol.  11.  2  Y 
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.,  Hydrogen  oombines  with  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  thfio 
i^nyt  other  body ;  ita  oombu&tion»  therefore,  when  mixjed  with 
9xyg«n,  producer  a  more  itttenae  beat  than  any  other  combu»* 
tion.  .This  may  be  sbewn  with  i^  bladder  filled  with.  oKygen 
^od  aniotheri  wilh  hydrogefti^i  by  causing  a  Btreaw  from  each 
bladder  to  pass  through  a  tube  upon  a  piece  of  iguited.char- 
ooaU  or  any  other  burnine  combustible.  Each  of  the  bladders 
9hould  be, furnished  with  a^toprcock^  and  as  there  is  some 
risk  of  a  Tioleat  explosion^:  bla.dd^F8  may  be  used  with  mora 
propriety  than  amy  other  vessels. 

.  Hydrogen  is  capable  of  combining  with  sulphur,  phospborusi 
tarbon,  and  arsenic^  and  these  compounds  ace  respectively  dis 
tiDffuished  by  the  terms  sulphuretted,  hydrogen,  phoaphuretted 
hydrogen,  carbur^tted  hydrogen,  and  arseoiated  hydrogen. 
Tm  .flame  which  it  yields  in  combustion/ is  differently  tinged 
atieording  to  the! substance  combined  witii  it.  Firerworks  have 
been  eoQstructeds  in  which  tlie  diversity  of  colour  iathe  ft^me 
was  produced  by  an  attention  t0:this  property.  • 
/i  Pitrcoat,  bydistiUalion,  aff'prd.s  cai  buretted  hydrogen,  which 
is  employed  in  wha;i  are  called  the  gas  lights^  The  coal  thus 
distilled  ia  not  lost.,  but  i^  converted  into  coke,  which  is  as 
vi^luable  as  the; coal. from  which  it  was  produced. 

,  Salphuretted  hydrogeu  has  an  oHeosive  smell,  resembling 
rotten  .etfgs;  i.t  is.  produced  by  dissolving  the  sqlphureis  in 
aoids :  that  disengaged  by  the  sulphuric  acid  burns  with  a 
blu0.:fi»n)e;  tha.t  produced  by  the  nitric  acid,  bums  with  a 
yellowish  white  flame,;  the  tatter  acid  disengages  the  largest 
quantity  of  the  gas. 

.1  PhosphurQtted  hydrogen, •.)4ehich  has  also  a  strong  fetid, 
putrid  smell,  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  in  a  retort  a  little 
phosphorus,  with- a  solution  of  potass.  If  this  gas  ^omes  in 
Qonlaot  with  the  air^aa  it  escapes  from  the  retort,  it  takes 
fire,  and  a  dense,- conical  wreath  of  smoke  rises  from  it.  It 
explodes  if  suddenly  mixed  with  oxygen,  oxy-muriatic  acid,  or 
nitrous  oxide  gas.:  The  ignis  fatuus,  or  jack-with-a-lanteru, 
is  attributed  to  the  disengagement  of  this  gas  from  the  putrid 
effluvia  common  in  the  swampy  places  where  that  phenomenoi^ 
la  observed. 

./  Araeniated  hydrogen  xnay  be  obtained  by  adding,  sulphuric 
Mldf  diluted  with,  .twice  its  weight  of.  water*  to  four,  pafta.of 
granulated  Kino  add  .Qaf.of  arsenic. ;  Two  narts  of  Ibis  gas. 
Mi\h.  ond  of  oxygen,  will^aploide  loudly.,  ,and  .ti^^.  products  lare 
.wikteK And araenioua  n^id.   ,  .. ».;,,-;  . .  .■  , 
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0.F  Carbon. 

tables,  when  burnt  or  distilled  iu  close  vessels^  till  their 
parts  are  entirely  separated,  leave  a  black*  brittle,  and 
8  residuum^  which  coastitates  the  greater,  part  of  the 
fibre,  and  is  called  ckarcond.  Charcoal  contains  a  por- 
earthy  and  saline  matters,  but  when  entirely  freed  hroni 
dd  other  impurities,  a  solid,  simple  icombustible  sub- 
remains,,  which  is  .called  co'*^''* 

on  exists  naturally  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  than,  it 
prepared. by  art)  the  diamond  is  pure  carbon  crystal- 
The  diamond,  when  pure,  is  colourlesa  and  transparentir 
\  hardest  substance  known,  and  as  it  sust^iirs  a  consi- 
degree  of  heat  unchanged,  it  was  formerly  supposed  to. 
mbustible.  It  may,  however,,  be  consumed  by  a  burn^ 
is,  and  even  by  the  heat  of  a  furnace.  The  difficulty 
ing  it,  'appears  to  rise  from  its  hardness ;  for  Morveau 
inant  have  rendered  common  charcoal  so  hard  by  ex* 
it  for  some  time  to  a  violent  fire  in  close  vessels,  that 
red  a  red  heat  without  catching  fire.  .  Common  jchar- 
ntains  only  64  parts  of  diamond,  or  pure  carbon,  and 
cygen  in  every  100. 

common  charcoal  of  commerce  is  iiavally  prepared  from 
ivpod,  which  is  piled  up  near  the  place  where  it  is  cut, 
sal  heaps,  covered  with  eurtli,  and  burnt  with  the  least 
i  access  of  air.  Whm  the  fire  is  supposed  to  have  pe- 
J  to  the  centre  of  ihe  thickest  pieces,  it  is  extinguished 
rely  closing  the  vents.  When  charcoal  is  wanted  very 
le  product  of  this  m(>de  of  preparing  it  will  not  suifice; 
niuiiufuctory  of  the  best  gunpowder,  it  is  distilled  in 
iiiidcrs;  chemists  prepare  it  in  small  quantities,  in  a 
;;  covered  witii  sand,  and  after  they  have  jthus  prepared 
pound  it,  and.  wash  away  tiie  salts  it  contains  by  mu- 
cid ;  the  acid  is  removed  by  the  plentiful  use  of  water, 
erwards  the  charcoal  is  exposed  tb  a  low  red  heaU 
larcoal  is  perfectly  tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  water, 
coal  newly  prepar«d^  absorbs  moisture  with  avidity ;.  it 
sorbs  oxygen  and  otl^er  gases,  which  ^re  Aondens/ed  in 
•s,  in  quantity  many  times  exceeding  il^  Qwi\  bulk>  and 
20  out  unaltered.  Fresii  charcoal,  allowed  to  cool  witb^ 
^osure  to  air,  and  the  gas  then  admitled,.  will  absorb! 
.ollgwing  proportion:  one  part  of  charcoal  will  absorb 
mes  its  bulk  of  atmospheric. air  immediatelyv  and  .7^ 
I  four  or  five  hours :  ot  oxygen  gas  alfout  1^8  imioad}^ 
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ately,  and  slowly  1  more:  of  nitrogen  gas  1.65  immediately: 
of  nitric  oxide  8.5  very  slowly :  of  hydrogen  gas  about  1^  im- 
mediately :  carbonic  acid  gas  14.3  immediately.  The  greater 
part  of  these  gases  are  expelled  by  a  heat  below  212^,  and  a 
portion  even  by  immersing  the  charcoal  in  water.  These  ab- 
sorptions are  promoted  by  a  low  temperature;  but  ajt  an  ete^^ 
vated  temperature^  charcoal  has  such  an  afinity  for  oxygen* 
that  it  will  abstract  it  from  almost  all  its  combinations.  Hence 
its  utility  in  reviving  metals. 

Fossil  coal/ and  all  kinds  of  bitumen,  contain  a  large  quas^ 
tity  of  carbon  :  it  is  also  contained  in  offl9„-  resins,  sugar,  and 
anitnal  substances. 

Oharcoal  is  one  of  the  most  unchangeable  substances ;  if 
the  access  of  air  be  prevented,  the  most  intense  heats  have  no 
oth^r  effect  than  that  just  mentioned  of  hardening  it,  and  ren-> 
dering  its  colour  a  creeper  black,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
incapable  of  putrefaction,  it  undergoes  no  change  by  mere 
estposnre  or  age ;  and  stakes,  and  other  materials  of  wood 
which  have  been  charred,  or  superficially  converted  into  char" 
coal,  have  been  preserved  from  decay  for  thousands  of  years; 
the  ancients  availed  themselves  of  this  mode  of  preparmg 
stakes  which  were  to  be  driven  into  the  ground  for  founda^ 
tions  and  other  purposes. 

The  combination  of  carbon  with  various  substances,  are 
called  carburets.  Steel  is  a  combination  of  iron  and  carbon, 
m  which  the  proportion  of  carbon  is  very  small— -only  about  t 
two-hundfedtn  part ;  it  is  to  its  carbon  that  it  owes  its  valu- 
able property  or  admitting  to  be  tempered,  of  which  we  have 
fully  treated  in  vol.  I.  Cast-iron  contains  more  carbon  than 
steel,  butthis  difference  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  diflPerence 
of  the  properties  of  iron  in  the  two  states ;  from  its  carbdni 
however,  cast-iron  admits  of  being  made  hard  oi  sofl,  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  steel.  Plumbago  contains  90  parts  of 
carbon,  and  but  10  of  iron ;  it  is  from  this  excess  of  carbon, 
called  a  hypet^carburei  of  iron.  The  name  of  black-lead,  by 
which  it  IS  most  generally  known,  is  evidently  improper,  as  it 
contaips  not  a  particle  of  lead.  On  the  contrary,  the  con- 
nexion of  plumbago  with  iron  might  be  inferred  from  its  re- 
semblance in  some  respects  to  that  kind  of  cast-iron  which 
contains  most  carbon ;  their  fracture  is  much  alike;  and* very 
fine  filings  of  the  iron  tin^e  the  hands  nearly  in  the  stme 
manner  as  the  powdered  plumbagd.  Yet  c«^t-fron  seMoflfli 
eontains  more  than  a  forty-fifth  part  of  its  weight  of  cavban. 

Charcoal  possesses  the  singular  property  of  tfombMing  with« 
and  destroying,  the  odour,  colour,  and  taste  of  variou*  tab* 
•tanees.    Putrid  and  stinking  water  may  b^  reiidetfcd  awed 
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>b]^  fiUerii^  il  through  charcoal-powder*  or  eten  by  Bgitatioti 
irith  it.  Coaiinon  vinegar  boiled  with  charcoal*{K)vrCkf,  be- 
comes perfectly  iiiupid.  Saline  aoltitions  that  are  tinged  yel- 
iow  or  brown,  are  rendered  colouriets  in  the  saine  way,  ao  that 
they  will  afford  white  cr3ratala.  Malt  spirit  knaj  be  freed  fro|n 
•its  disagreeable  flarour  by  distillation  with  about  fiv  ^^  i^^ 
weight  of  charcoal.  Tainted  iressels,  after  having  beeA'  w^l 
'scoured,  may  have  evety  remaining  taint  removed  by  rintriiig 
ihetn  out  with  charcoal  powder;  and  this  powder  wilt  a(so 
restore  the  sweetness  of  flesh-mea^  bat  slightly  tainted  with 
patridity.  As  a  ctentrifice,  charcoal,  in  the  state  of  an  impal- 
pable powder,  is  onri  vailed,  at  once  whitening  the  soand  te^th, 
-and  sweetening  the  breath  by  neutralizing  the  fetor  that  aris«s 
from  those  which  are  carious,  or  from  a  scovb^itfe  state  of  the 
gums. 

'  When  charcoal  is  burnt  in  oxygen  gas,  nearly  the  whole  of 
tt  disappears ;  it  is  converted  by  its  combination  with  the  oxy*- 
gen  into  an  aeriform  fluid,  which,  having  the  properties' of  an 
acid,  is  called  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  coutaiiia  28  pArts  by 
weight  of  charcoal,  and  72  of  oxygen  in  every  100.  It  ^as 
discovered  by  Dr.  Black,  in  1765,  and  the  discovery  con«* 
vtitutes  a  meosorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  chemistry^  as  it 
was  attended  with  so  clear  a  demonstration  of  the  Csbt^  that 
gaseous  substanees  oould  become  concrete,  or  form  A  part  of 
aolid  substances,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  solid  svbstaMet 
cooid  assume  the  gaseous  form. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  nearly  twice  as  hea^  as  atmospherie 
air,  and  it  may  therefore  be  poured  from  oneveaael  to  another, 
or  retained  in  a  cask  and  drawn  off  like  other  liquors.  Though 
invisible,  yet  if  contained  in  a  glass,  the  presence  of  something 
different  from  common  air  may  be  discovered  by  lighting  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  putting  it  into  the  glass ;  the  light  will 
instantly  go  out,  ana  the  smoke  becoming  entangled  in  this 
heavy  gas,  will  shew  the  quantity  of  the  gas  that  may  be  pre- 
sent. The  extinction  of  fife  by  this  gas  ie  instant  and  com- 
plete ;  and  when  by  any  accident  it  is  breattiedl,  it  prevents  th< 
Crwer  of  speedi,  and  rapidly  destroys  lifSs.  As  it  is  ev>olfed 
I  the  process  of 'fomentation,  it  n  eflea  prMsot  in  TatS4 
and  the  public  journals  frequently  record  instances  of  befsocit 
f^»  have  inoautioMly  deeoended  iiit6  theee  tessete  tq  ol4ap 
Aeaiy  perishing  from  its  baneful  effects  \m  a  few  asmnenrtAb  * 
-(iChirbonic  acid  gas  is  ahsaya  the  result  of  the*  eoinbttsliod  of 
Uuirooal,' whieh  cannot bebumtiwa close apartttent^irllhoiik 
hnttiment  hsiaard  ef  suffocation  t6  the  pereofiS'  present.  This 
gnai  h>  oAni  cowiained  in-  deep  old  wella^  and  fliN>se  whiek 
■nil  been  lewg' closed  I  wi^revMr  ttii  auepebteditq  |M»sib^ 
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will  be.pcop^  to  introduce  a  lighted  candle,  and  if  that  burn 
aa  U8ttal«  no  danger  nee^  be  apprehended  ;.  but  if  it  be  extin- 
guiahed,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  air  ia  unfit  to 
•breathe.  A  quantity  of  >vater,  particularly  if  mixed  with 
quicklime,  wilU  if  thrown  atito  a  suspected  places  absorb  the 
carbonic  acidJwhibh  may . Ike)  present.  .  Carbonic  acid  gas  con- 
stitutes what  miners  call  the  choke  damp. 

Carboriic  acid,  though  so  deleterious  when  breathed,  often 
forms  a  palatable .  wJicnesoipe  ingredient  in  food,  as  it  pos- 
sesses the  strongly  antiseptic  properties  of  carbon,  its  baiie. 
Hence  the  acid  taste  of  Pyrmont,  Spa,  and  other  mineral 
.waters ;  Jhence  the  sparkling  and  agreeable  briskness  of  fer- 
mcinted  liquors,  such  as  beer,  cider,  See.  Yeast,  from  the 
large  quantity^  wbich  it  contains  of  it^.has  performed  wonderful 
cures  in  putrid  diseases.  The  atmosphere  contains  a  very 
amall  portion  of  this  gas,  the  use  of  which  may  be  to  neutralize 
the  putrid  miasmata  continually  flying  about.  Water  may  by 
ipreflsure  be  caitsed  to  combine  with  nearly  three  times  its  own 
bulk  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

.  The  combinations  of  carbonic  acid  with  othei*  substances, 
are  called  carbonates.  Common  chalk,  lime-stone,  and  marbles* 
are  all  carbonates,, and  in  their  chemical  composition  differ 
but  little  from  each  other.  Carbonic  acid  gas  may  be -ob** 
tained  from  any  of  these,  by  putting  them  ittto  a  retort  in 
poJineder,  and  pouring  upon  them  a  diliited  acid,  for  example 
the  sulphuric.  The  gas  must  be  collected  by  the  pneumatic 
apparatus.  A  cubical  inch  of  marble  contains  as  much  car- 
Jbonic  acid,  as,  in  the.  state  of  gas,  would  fill  a  vessel  of  six 
gallons. 


Sulphur.. 


Sulphur,  or  brimstone,  is  a  well-known  -substance,  of  a 
yellow  colour^  brittle, .  moderately,  hard,  devoid  of  smell,  but 
not  entirely  so  of  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  ia  1.990.'  Itit^ 
jioa*conductor  of  electricity,  and  therefore  beoooieseleDtrte 
jby  friction.  • : . 

.  Sulphur  is  extensively  disseminated,. ^nd  is  obt«Qe4->aban- 
dantly,  boUi  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  from  its  combinalaont 
iwitb  other/iubstances.  It  flows  feem  volc«aDea»  aDdJa-atb- 
Jimed  /from  tbe^eartb  in.  some  ptarts^of  Italy^-  -.It  ia  QHmbiii^d 
xMfe  or  .'lass  frequejatly  with  most  ores,  and  is  prooiind.ia 
||u;2je.qttanti4jieB.fro.m  some  of  themrpartidulatly  tnoae  off  iioii 
w\d<  (ooppt r4 iailii^  tbe  Isle  of.  Anglewas,*  ^tt  is  jansblimad  finMH 
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iCbe  copper  ore^  and  collected  ffi  latge^  cllai*(»ers»  whitoh' aire 
(Connected with  the  kilns  by  meaifs  of  horizontal  flues.        -^-^ 

Sulphur  uaites  with  most  of  the  ro^tals^  rendering  them 
brittle,  and  increasing'  their  fusibility*  It  >s  soluble  inY>H|, 
and  by  heat  in  atcohoU  but  water  hae  nb  iiB0frediate  aciton 
upon  it.  Hydrogen  gas  dissolves  it»  and  fs-then  called  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  This>gas  is  •evolved  dtirihg'the  i^utrefad- 
tion  of  animal  substances.  Sulphur  cmites  with  phusfhonis 
by  heat;  but  with' charcoal  it  does  rfot'colnbinefi 

If  a  bar  of  iron  or  steel,  at  a  white  heat^^b^  rublied  u-Kh  u 
roll  of  sulphur,  the  two  bodiescombirie  and  drop  down  toge- 
ther in  a  fluid  state,  forming  sulpfcuret  of  irofy^tt'Cfomjiumid  qf 
the  same  kind  as  the  native  salphuret  of  liron  called  p^rit^i, 
and  which,  fironi  its  abundance,  supplies  mudi'^ulphur. 

If  potass  or  soda  be  melted  by  a  moderate  heat,  with  exj^iX 
parts  of  sulphur,  in«  covered  cruciUe^ 'it  'forms  a  S4ib8tatioe, 
which,  after  cooling,  is  of  a  liver-broirn^  bolouPi^  Vktwt 
compounds  are  respectively  called  the  sulphuret  ofi^^lcMMiA 
or  soda.  ■■      '•■»:'  -^  •* 

Orpiment,  or  king*s  yellow,  is  a  solphont;'!  it  is' compost 
of  arsenic  and  sulphur.  Vdrmilidn  is  Ibe  ved'sulpbav^t'of 
mercury.  <  "•■  ''■•  ■        ...•.'«■ 

Sulphur  sublimes  at  the  heat  of  170^,  and  is  collected  JA 
the  form  of  what  are  called  Jiowen  of  sulphur,.  If  heated'  t^ 
185^,  it  becomes  very  fluids  but  by  a  continaanee  of  the  heat 
its  fluidity  diminishes,  and  it  even  becomes  thick  ;  on  bettf^ 
allowed  to  cool,  its  former  fluidity  returns  before  it  becomiel 
solid.  If  as  soon  as  the  sulphur  has  begun>  to  congeal,  the 
inner  liquid  part  be  poured  out,  the  internal  cajvity  will  ex*- 
hibit  long  needle-shaped  crystals  of  an  octahedral  figure.  . '  ■ 

If  sulphur  be  burnt  in  closed  vessels,  it  is  entirely  dis* 
sipated  in  fumes  or  vapour.  Those  fumes,  which  consist 'of 
sulphur  and  oxygen,  are  acidulous,  and  are  called  the-  wl^ 
phurieacid.  >' 


// 


Phosfhorvs.  "  '' 

:  Phosphorus  is  a  yellowish,  transpiarent  substance,'  of"tb« 
cnnfiistence  of  waa«  It  is  luminous  in  tha  dark  at  ooortnoil 
temperatures,  and  at  67^  it  emits  a  wbite>amo|c«t;  ifia  tapMI;^ 
coimitmed  at  122^.  •  It  is  preservcNi  by*keeping  it  itiiMlttff) 
th«i  woter  has,  however,  tba  effect  of  fendering  k  opi^W/nd 
euiii  exposure  to  light  alters'it in  some -degrM^  '■>  '  i»''  * 
'^M  Phiispliorus  was  origraally  prabanedfrooi  ariiM^  b]f  ^ai  tedioa« 
bsuljdisagr^aable  proteasiimtCMMiny  a  Sw4Jisl|^i|iits^^liiyiiig 
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dijBcov^red  ttHUt  lA  existed  i«  bones,  it  is  now  prepared  froon 
this  class  of  bodies*  Tbe  bones  ere  calcined  till  they  cease  to 
smoke,  after  whicdi  ihey  are  reduced  io  a  fine  powder.  This 
,  powder  is  put  into  a  glass  vessel^  and  sulphtiric  acid  gradu- 
ally poured  upon  it,  till  the  farther  udditioa  of  acid  occasions 
no  extricutioa  of  air«>babbles.  This  mixture  is  largely  diluted 
with  water,  well  agitated,  and  kept  liot  for  some  .hours,  it  is 
>tbeu  iiltered»  and  afterwards  evaporated  slowly;  till  a  quantity 
of  while  powder  falls  to  tlie  bottom.  This  powder  by  a 
second  filtration  is  separated  and  thrown  away.  The  evapo- 
ration its  then  resumed ;  and  whenever  any  ivhite  powder  ap- 
pears, the  filtration  must  be  repeated  in  order  to  separate  it. 
jDuring  the  whole  process,  what  remains  on  the  filter  must  be 
washed  with  pure  water,  and  this  water  added  to  the  liquor. 
^kfi  evaporation  is  continued  till  all  the  moisture  ^disappears, 
and.  nothing  bmt  a  dry  mass  remains.  This  mass  is  put  into 
•a^^^riicible^  and  kept  .melted  in  the  fire,  till  it  ceases  to  yieM 
A.(Sjulphurous  smell;  it  is  then  poured  out.  Wlufu  cold,  it 
resembles  a  brittle  glass;  it  is  pounded  in  a  glass  mortar^ 
U9>d  Buxed  with  ooertJbird  by  weight  of  oharcoal-dust*  This 
Plixtare.  is  put  iata.an  earthenware  retort,  to  which  is  adapted 
a  receiver,  containing  a  little  water.  In  a  short  time  after 
the  retort  and  its  contents  have  beeome  red-hot»  the  phos- 
phorus slowly  parses  into  the  receiver  drop  by  drop.  It  is 
{(ej^erally  formed  into  small  cylinders,  by  tuouldi4ig  it  under 
%kkewarui  water,  lis  glass  tubes^  or  by  putting  a  cork  iuti 
ike  eixtremity  of  ttie  pipe  of  a  glass  funnel,  into  which  hot 
water  may  tlien  be  poured,  and  the  phosphorus  being  dropt 
ip,  will  mould  itiseif.  From  the  remark  made  above,  respect* 
ing  the  low  teniperatAire  at  which  it  burna,  it  is  uecesaary  ts 
take  gje^U  care  that  none  of  it  adheres  to  the  hand,  especi- 
I^Uy  uudei*  the  nails,  whence  it  vrould  be  with  difficulty  ex^ 
tracted.  as  the  heat  of  the  body  would  kindle  it,  and  it  burns 
with  extreme  ardour.  If,  however,  it  be  thoroughly  mixed 
with  several  times  its  bulk  of  hogs'  lard,  it  may  be  held  ia 
the  hand  without  injury 

Phosphorus  possesses  a  prodigious  divisibility ;  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  having  been  administered  in  some  pills  to  a  person 
v^bo  was  aftemyands  fopcaed,  all  the  internal  parts  were  found 
t»  beiluminousw«iid  eiwa  the  hands  of  the  person  who  per* 
f^lvlMd  tlie  operal[ion»  acquired  the  same  appearance.  Phos* 
pboms  basi  beta  admihiatered  by  the  French  phvaioiaiia  in 
OMstipfMlive  nvmut^h  M  which  iti^peara  to  have  bad  a  reviving 
effect  on  the  patients,  witfaeiat  raising  tlie.  pulse  io  the  same 
pfoportiioq^  jm  .easasof  malignant  fevers,  and  to  atop  the 
pnogvflsa  nfigiitgtiiMfc/it'  baa  .idsa  ancoeeded  beyoad  aU Jiopaa: 


.^Ut  except  in  soiall  quantitiea,  aod  in  ^,  stale  pf  «j|^Ur^mely 

.l^p^tovte  division^  it  ia  a  certaiu  poim^n;  and  ^^uld  M^ver  1m* 

^n^iiiiatered   iateroallyt  except  iiiKler  U^  airicMeat  luedi^l 

inspection.  .         r 

rhospliorus  confines  with  oxyg€o«  hydrogeiaiiiUrogeBt  sul- 
phur, mofe^t  of  the  metala,  and  some  oi  th^  earths.  By  com- 
timing  wiiii  oxygen,  that  ia,  after ■cQjnbM8tii>n»M£ani>a  phoa- 
phoric  acid.  When  the  phosphoric  acid  in  cpmbined  with 
any  substance,  that  substance  is  called  a  phosphate.  The 
phosphorus  in  bones  is  in  the  #tate,of  ohoppata  oi  iime..  The 
combination  of  phospbojrua  with  iron  lorntia  that  kind  of  iron 
^led  coid'short^  which  ia  brittle  when  cold,  though  malleable 
when  heated. 

Phosphorua  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  iron  filings,  taJces  fire 
instantly.  Phosphoric  match-bottles  are  prepared  by  mixing 
•oae  part  of  floor  of  sulphur  with  eight  oi  phospborua*  If  a 
very  small  quantity  of  this  mixture  be  taken  out  on  the  point 
of  a  match,  and  rubbed  upon  a  cork  or  any  aimilar  body,  the 
match  becomes  lighted.  ' 

Phosphorus,  surrounded  by  cotton  rubbed  in  powdered 
r^io,  and  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  takes  fire 
after  the  exhaustion,  and  exhibits  a  bcautifiil  appearance  when 
the  air  is  gradually  re-admitted. 

Of  Metals. 

The  metals,  from  their  extensive  and  diversified  utility,  are 
ajnongst  the  most  interesting  classes  of  substances  existing. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  simple  bodies,  and  not  a  single  fact 
baa  ever  been  aacertained  which  ahews  that  they  can  be  con* 
verted  into  each  other;  yet  to  accomplish  this,  the  alchemists 
exhausted  their  estates  and  their  lives. 

The  metals  are  diatinguished  by  their  posaeaaing  all  or  the 

f;reater  part  of  the  following  properties ;  hardness,  tenacity, 
ustre,  opacity,  fusibility,  malleability,  and  ductility ;  and  they 
10*6  excellent  conductors  of  caloric,electricity,and  galvanism. 

Jkletals  are  generally  found  in  mountainous  countries ;  they 
ure  sometimes  met  with  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  are  then  said 
;to  be  found  native:  but  they  are  mostly  combined  with  other 
bodies,  and  when  combined  with  other  bodies  in  such  quantity 
M  to  be  worth  aeparating,  the  substance  ia  called  to  ore  of  the 
n^tal  it  containa. 

All  the  metals  are  ausccptible  of  cryatallization ;  the  eaaieat 
Biode  of  obtaining  their  crystalline  form,  ia  to  let  out  the 
jniiddle  part  just  alter  they  have  begun  to  congeal  i  tJie  interior 
iof  tbe  crust  ibua  UtL  aaaumee  a  .cryntellioa  form* 
42.— Vol.  11.  2  Z 
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The  metals  are  fusible  at  very  different  temperatures;  mer- 
cUry/ibr  example,  does  not  become  solid,  unless  cooled  down 
to— 39^/and  pfatina  is  not  softened  by  the  heat  at  which  cast- 
iron  runs  like  water. 

'^Metals  diif^T  from  each  other  as  much  in  hardness  as  in 
fusibility.  Kirwan  has  adopted  a  very  simple  mode  of  shew- 
ing their  comparative  hardness  by  figures ;  we  shall  adopt  his 
-plan,  which  he  thus  explains : 

i  ■ 

'  3.  Denotes  the  hardness  df  chalk. 

4.  A  superior  hardness,  but  yet  what  yields  to  the  nail. 

5.  What  will  not  yield  to  the  narl,  but  easily,  and  without 
grittiness  to  the  knife. 

6.  Il)at  which  yields  tnore  diflScultly  to  the  knife. 

7.  That  which  scarcely  yields  to  the  knife. 

-^.  Th^t  Which  tahnot  be  scraped  by  a  knrfe,  but  does  not 
give  ^re  with  Steel. 

9.  Th^i  which  gives  a  few  feeble.  Spatks  with  steel. 

10.  That  which  gives  pleiitiriil,  lively  sparks. 

<"t rent  specific  gravity  was  formerly  Considered  as  one  of  the 
^chief  characteristics  of  the  liietals,  the  lightest  metal  being 
about  twice  as  heavy  as  the  heaviest  body  of  any  other  sort ; 
but,  the  discovery  ot*  several  bodies,  which  possess  all  the  cha- 
racters of  the  metals,  exce|7ting  weight,  and  which  cannot 
therefore  be  omitted  iu  the  list  of  metals,  has  caused  great 
specific  gravity  to  be  no  lonyjer  distinctive. 

if  a  metal  be  exposed  to  u  heat  which  will  keep  it  in  fusion, 
it  may>  without  suif'errn<;  any  alteration  but  that  of  its  figure, 
\Which  will  adspt  itself  to  the  vessel,)  be  kept  any  length  of 
time  in  that  state,  provided  the  access  of  aiT'to  its  surface  be 
entirely  prevented.     But  if  the  fusion  be  conducted  in  open 
vessels,  the  surface  of  the  metal  loses  its  metallic  brilliancy, 
and  if  its  apparent  scum  be  removed,  another  is  soon  formed, 
4inlil  the  whole  of  the  metal  disappears,  and  instead  of  it  we 
have  an  earthy  opaque  pouder  which  soils  the  hands.     Upon 
.  collecting  and  Weighing  this  powder,*  it  is  found  to  be  heavier 
than  th^  metal  from  which  it  was  produced.    This  process 
"^was  by  the  ancient  chemists  called  €a/ditatiott,2Li\d  the  product 
^f  it  we  called  a-  wr/jr ;  they  knew  not  the  cause  of  it,  and  were 
thfei*efore  wholly  miable  to  account  for  the  increase  of  weiglit 
which  thev  obtained  by  i^;  but  the  moderns  having  thoroiugnly 
^in^^esti gated  the  subject,  consider  all'  metals  as  combustible 
bodies';  f hht  in  tlie  operation  jnst  deijfc^ibcd  the  metal  has  suf- 
'fcA^  «oAibustion,  and  thai  ttierefore  the^  viirygen.ofth^' Atmo- 
sphere has  coitibine<4^wiibi  iras'k  combines- with  htl  Other 
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bodies  dttrin^comlMistiob;  arid  tihat  it  is  solely  ffoni  the  oxygta 
absorbed  that  its  additional  weight  is  derived;  In  pfcm  eJT 
this,  they  ftnd  by  suitaVIe  eXperimeats,  that  the  <^xygen  a4^ 
sorbed  ia  exactly  eqaal  to  the  weight  acquired  9  and  alsi^;that 

whei^the  oxygen  is  taken  s^way,  bv  presenting  some  substance 
for  which  it  has  a  gpreater  amni^/^he  metal  acquires  all  its 
original  properties, .and  beeomes  of  the*same  weigbt  as  at  first. 
Hence  for  the  vague  term  calx,  the  modern  chemists  osed  the 
word  oxide,  to  denote  the  earth-like  combinationof  a  metal 
with  oxygen;  and  the  act  6t  process  in  which  this  change 
takes  place,  is  called  orufef ton.  '« 

Oxygen  will  not  oombitle.with  metals  in  alL  prbpOrtions,  as 
acids  will  do  with  water,  but  only  in  one  or  two, or  at  most  a 
few  proportions.  When  the  proportion  of  oxygei^  varies,  the 
oxide  of  the  sHMie  metal  assumes. different  colours;  the  colons 
is  therefore  selected  to  distinguish  these  difTerences^a  hence  we 
have  the  yellow  oxide  qfiead,:ihe  red  oxide  of.lead,  be.  When 
the  oxygen  which  converts  a  meta,l  into  a^  0]iqde,  is  supplied 
by  an  acid,  the-naitte  of  th^  sofvetit,  dis  well  as  tiie  colour  of 
the  oxide,  is  sometimes  given,  thus  we  have  the. wAi/aoxuieq/' 
lead  by  the  acelous  acid.  ^  •  . «. .  J  . .. 

Some  of  the  owtals  are  so  much  disposed  to  oxidition,  that 
they  become  oxides  at  all  temperatures;  iron  ift  a^meltal  of  this 
description ;  the  ru^t  to  wbtcb  it  changes  ia  ttir^r^Wate^is  its 
red  oxide.  .  i.  .■  .  ...I• 

I^  the  oxide  of  a  metal  be  exposed  to  a  strobg  hekt>4t  vitri- 
fies, or  is  converted  into  a  substance  resembling  common 
glass;  the  substances  employed  for  enamel  painting,  for  co- 
louring glass,  and  for  glazing  earthienware,  are  mostly  prepared 
from  metallic  oxides. 

If  any  of  the  malleable' metaU  b(e  baaimered,  its  eombiiled 
oaloric  becomibe  sensible,  renders  it  hot,  and  patsesioft)  td 
surrounding  bodiea;  the  metal  at' the  same  time  is  rejidertA 
denser,  harder^  more  rigid ^  and:  iii  ffea^r^l  mdra  ekistie. '  1 A 
portion  of  tlie  caioirio,  to  which,  in  comimon  Urith'other  bodied;' 
loetals  owe  tbeir.softnetsr*ippeti|a  to  be'dii>veti^out(>r  h»i'  fpr 
ita  fprsimr  state  retuvtmbV  hedtinf^  it  to  igriitiom  -  Rolling  pra*' 
duces  the  same' effect. as'iiaatmering*  '      '       ',    -  •  ^    ^i-  ^ 

.  Tlitt. metals  combine  a(ith  eicb^otheri  and*(be8«des^*'oxytgeiv; 
wnth'tbe  simple  aubstanoei,  sulphur;  csrbs^^ad  pbospkofusa 
¥^hen  two  metals  areixoifabined  tof^ethet,  thethiiturdSs  cailed 
an  alloy  of  that  metal  whose  weight  predominates.''  '-:"•  '•  -i 
f  Previdua  to>  thenar  1730v|Mily'elevien  metalswerekndtfnf 
tb&lMtaiuocrJncraaii^d  tbliiihyv'dH^fiy  by  rec^tdiseoi^^sy 
^od'fie  pnibabiliby^'is'i^ery  9tbrong/ithatlher^  mif^amvcU 
gMaitbJieianbtfr/.  HThe  4Mt|h  intfy  4^  ditri^^ 
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i^l^fifi^ ;-^Htbe  vialkfible  and  tli^  brittle;  tU  tmitiiB  inctalsmj 
t^  lather  subdivided  iaib  those  tvbiok  are  easily  fiiaed,  add 
.^se  winch  arrfused  with  difficulty.  W^sIiaII  tximaertittihewk^ 
iaisach  qF  thesis  classes^  in  the  order /of  thsjr  specific  grarity. 

I,  M'aHfsaiie  Me^ah. 

1.  Plaiioa,  •  8.  Copper, 

2.  Gold,  9.  Iron, 

3.  Mercury,  10.  Tin, 

4.  Lead,  11.  Zinc,      ' 

5.  Palladium,  12.  Sodium, 

6.  Silver,  13.  Potasium. 
i           7.  Nickel, 

II,  Brittle  Meta,h^fu$ed  without  difficulty. 

1.  Bismuth,  3*  Antimony, 
2»ArseQic,                        4»  Teilurruin« 

Brittle  Metnh,  of'dfjfficuft  FuHon. 

1 4  Tungsten,  S.  Titanium, 

2.  Uranium,  9*  ChromiuiB, 

3.  Rhodium*  10.  Colunibium, 

4.  Cobalt*  11.  Cerium, 
*  5.  Molybdenum,              12.  Osniiuo), 

6.  Manganese,  13.  Iridium. 

7*  Tant^lium, 


Platiua, 

'  The  specifiq  gravity  of  platina,  after  hammering,  is  23.000. 
It  therefore  holds  the  preeminence  of  ail  bodies  in  point  of 
weight,  and  it  has  other  extraordinary  properties. 

.  It  is  incapable  of  tarnishing  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
strongest  mmeral  acids  have  no  eflfect  upon  it,  if  employed 
separately,  nor  will  the  strongest  fire  melt  it,  unless  urged  by 
oxygen  gas ;  a  crucible  of  it  not  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  paper, 
will  endure  the  heat  of  the  best  furnace,  and  come  out  unal* 
tered*  When  intensely  heated,  it  possesses,  like  iron,  the 
property  of  welding,  out  the  labour  of  working  it  is  very 
^eat.  Its  hardness  is  7.5.  Its  colour  ia  between  that  of 
iron  and  silvan 

Platina  was  unknown  in  Europe  before  the  year  1741,  wihen 
%  quantity  of  it  was  brought  by  Charles  Wood,  from  Jamaica* 
It  was  supposed  to  be  found  only  in  the  gold  mines  in  Pera, 
l^ttt  Yanqudin  liai  met  with'  it  in  Spain,  in  the  mibet  of  Ok»» 
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dal-canal.  Its  name,  in  lite  language  of  Peru,  signifies  tittle 
ti/ver,  and  on  iU  great  specitic  gravity  being  asceftaiu*:d,  nt- 
t£mpt4  were  made  to  prevent  its  use,  lest  gold  should  be  adnU 
terated  with  it.  It  baa  never  been  met  witii  except  in  tbg 
metallic  Blftte,  in  the  forni  of  sreooth  grains  oT  all  sizes  up  to 
tbat  of  a  pea,  but  very  seldom  larger. 

Platina  may  be  fused  by  a  powerful  burning  glass;  but  its 
total  inruiibility  by  ordinary  means,  has  caused  various  pro- 
cesses to  be  resorted  to,  for  obtaining  it  iit  a  solid,  malleablfe 
slate.  For  Uiis  purpose  it  must  be  dissolved  in  an  acid; 
oxy-muriatic  acid  and  nitro-iuuriattc  acid  both  dissolve  iL 
The  latter  acid  should  consist  of  one  part  of  nitric,  and 
ihrce  of  muriatic  acid.  The  solution  is  very  corrosive,  and 
tinges  animal  substances  of  u  blackish  brown  colour;  it  affords 
crystals  by  evaporation.  Count  Mousain  Pouschia  direct! 
BiuUeablti  platina  to  be  prepared  from  its  solution  as  follow*] 
Precipitate  the  philitia  by  adding  n  solution  of  muriate  of 
ammonia,  and  wash  the  prtcipitf  te  with  a  little  cold  water.  It 
is  red-coloured,  wbich  distinguishes  this  metal  from  gold. 
Kt^liice  it  in  is  oonvunieiit  crucible  to  the  welUlcnown  spongy 

Eullic  texture,  wash  the  mass  obtained  two  or  three  times 
mtU  boiling  water,  to  carry  otf  any  portion  of  sahne  inaltcn 
thkit  may  iiav«  escaped  the  action  of  the  lire.  Boil  it  ia  a 
^Idss  veis^l  for  about  half  an  hour,  in  as  much  wnter  mixed 

th  one-tenth  part  of  oinriatic  acid,  as  will  cover  Tt  to  the 
d('[j(h  of  about  half  an  inch.  This  will  carry  off  lite  iron  that 
might  atill  e.vist  in  the  metal.  Decant  the  acid  water,  And 
t^lulcornte  or  stroni;ly  ignite  the  phitirta.  To  oik  part  of  ihi^ 
metal  take  two  parts  of  mercury,  and  auiatgamale  in  a  glass  or 
porphyry  mortar.  This  amalgamation  takes  place  very  readily. 
rite  proper  method  of  conducting  it,  is  to  take  nbout  two 
drachms  of  mercury  to  three  drachms  of  plalina,  ond  aipal- 
giimale  them  to^ijetJier,  and  t*^  this  amalgam  may  be  added 
ak«rnata  small  (]usntities  of  plulina  and  mercury,  till  ihe 
whole  of  the  two  metuU  is  combined.  Several  poonds  may! 
be  thus  amalgamated  in  u  few  hours,  and  in  the  large  nay 
B  proper  mill  might  shorten  the  operation.  As  soon  u 
llio  amalgam  of  mercury  i*  made,  compresK  it  in  tubes  of 
wood,  by  the  pressure  of  an  iron  screw  upon  a  cylinder  ai 
woo'l  adopted  to  the  bore  of  the  tube.  This  forces  the 
suncrubundunt  mercury  from  the  amalgaoi,  and  lenderi  il 
•olid.  Aflcr  two  or  tUr«e  hours,  bura  upon  the  eoaUi  off  in 
k  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  the  sheath,  in  which  the  Amtt^ 
gam  is  contained,  and  un;«  the  fire  bo  ■  white  heat;  aftf# 
which  ills  platina  may  bo  taltcn  odt  in  &  vwry  ■<did  ilkle,  fit 
lftbelbr](ed. 
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'The  AietHityof  |pllitina*is  sudh;  ihati  it  lnMib€^  dib^ii'iMb 
wire'of'ltfss  tbanJjie«wo-ilhoui^iidth{paH  oCaiiliifiehim  djarmt^ 
tt¥4  Tjkis  wire  Admits  eifbeii)^  fl&tleDie«i^,tfnd-i8>fttroiTgei^thiiil 
that^ofgptd  or:ftUire^  of  the  dametbickf^^.    -i  (i'^"  i;   •      ' 

•  Pialiim  wili  not  combine  ivith  gold  eijce^^t  in  a>ii6lefnlt'h^ll 
When  not  more  than -^th  of  the  kllovU-platiiiia;  the  ^oldffi 
BOt^p^rceptlbly.cha»g%d  in  colour}  but  if' the'(mif)Ott|t^i/ibe 
mate  riaJlry  •greater,  the  paleness  of  the  gold  bdtr^yls  itsiivi^jj^iFrityi 
Added  i»  the: proportion  of  oius-twelfth  to  gold,  it  forins<(i  yeU 
Idvrifth-^faite  tnetal,  highly  ductile,  and  so  ehitDic>  tHat  Hat* 
chett  supposed  it  might  beused  for 'watch-iBpringt^  and  other 
^orpoaes.i  •  lU  specfifro  grarrity  was  19.013;:        '  '  ■  > 

-it  also  requifos  a 'Violent 'beat  to  make  platina- arid  silted 
eombine;;  the:  silver  battoiiies  lees  white  -avd  ^ ductule,  but 
hardefi  <  II  the  Iavo  metala  beke^t  for  acme  time  ih  faaieli^ 
they  feieparate,  dnd  the  piatiha,  frqm'ijjts  greater  weight,  sinks 

lo  the  OOttOltl;  «'  .  • 

'!  The  alloy: of  copper  and  p%(tipar  i»ihard,  yet  dvictrle^  wkile 
tb^  copper  \i  in  the  pfoportion  of  (Jireeortour  parts  to  one* 
This  aUoy  is  not  liable  to  tai^riish,  especially  when  the  platina 
predominates/ and  it  is  therefore  excellent- for  the  specula  of 
redectingi  telescopes,  as;  ptatina  takes  an  excellent  polish,  and 
reflects  a  single  image;  tbe  addition>of  a  little  arsenic  improTes 
this  aliav.  Sut  copper  is  mtidi  improftBd,  in  colour/grain,  and 
susceptibility  of  polish,  when  the  platina  is  only  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  a  tenth  or  a  lifteentk.        >  i 

Alloys  of  platina  with  tih  or  lead,  are  very  apt  to  tarnish : 
Uiat  with  Iqad  is  formed  at  the  strongest  hieat ;  it  is  not  ductile, 
and  the  lead  is' not  absorbed  by  tbe  cupel,  unless  it  is  in  excess^ 
and  even  then  ihe  separation  of  the  lead  id  not  complete^ 

Platina  imites  easily  with  titi^^the  alloy  is  very  fusible,  but 
its  grain  is  coarse  and  brittle;  it  is  ductile;  when  the  proper* 
lion  of  tin  is  large;  it  becomes  yellow  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Zinc  renders  platina  more  fusible,  and  foi^ms  with  it  a  vety 
bard  alloy;  the  zinccannot  be-entirely  separated  by  heat. 

Bismntb  and  anUmony  likewise  facilitate  tbe  fusion-'of  pla^* 
lifiai  with  which  they  form  brittle  alloys,  and  skre  not  wholly 
ileparated  by  heatj  Arsenic  has  the  same  ieffeot  iss  thestf 
isetals  in  promoting  its  fusion. 

Platina  f has.  jiot.  been  united  to  forged:  iron;  but  with  cast 
lion  it  forms  an  alloy,  which  resists  the  file; 

I  If  ph6sphop4B  be  thrown  upon  red<^hot  platina,(tker  metal  it 
ftsacl^  am  forms  a  phosphuret,  which  is  efa  siltery  wUite^  verf 
Mltle»  and  hard  enough  to  strike  firb  with  ate^L  A«  beat 
•itpaks^the  phosphorus^  Pelletier'  pibposed  this  as. an  easy 
method  of  purifying  platina;  but  he  afterwards  founid  thai 
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Ike  last  portioni  of  phetplioros  were  retained  by  too  string 
ail  affinity. 

SoTeml  of  the  metallie  salts  deoonlpoBe  the  solation  t^f 
muriate  of  platina.  Muriate  of  tin  is  so  delicate  a  test  of  it, 
that  a  single  drop,  recently  prepared>  ^iTeft  a  bi^ight  i^  colour 
to  muriate  of  platina,  which  before  Chts  addition  is  so  clear  as 
to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  water. 

If  the  nitro^muriatic  solution  of  platina 'be' preeipitated 'by 
lime,  and  the  precipitate  digested  in  sulphuric  acid,  a  sulphate 
of  platioa  will  be  formed.  A  subniMrate  may  be  formed  in  tbfi 
same  way. 

Platina  does  not  form  a  direct  combination  with  sulphur, 
but  is  soluble  by  the  alkaline  sulphurets,  and  precipitatefd  from 
its  nitro-muriatic  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  fixedness  of  platina  admirably  fits  it  for  crucibles,  and 
many  other  chemical  utensils,  which  may  be  made  thinner  of 
this  than  of  any  bther  material  whatever.  It  is,  however,  be- 
sides the  disadvantage  of  its  expense,  liable  to  corrosion  from 
caustic  a4kalies,  and  some  of  the  netftrat  salts. 

If  ether  be:  mixed  and  agitated  with  the  nitro-muriaticsolu- 
tiou  of  platina,  it  takes  up  the  metal,  artd  as  it  will  soon  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  solution,  it  may  be  poured  off,  and  if 
brushed  over  the  clean  surface  of  any  other  nfetal,  it  Will  soon 
efttiiorate,  and  im)>Hrt  to  them  a  coating  of  platina. 


Gold, 

Gold  is  the  most  malleable,  ductile,  and  brilliant  of  all 
nMtallic  substances,  and,  next  to  platina,  the  heaviest  and 
raoKt  indestructible. 

Gold  is  seldom  foond  except  in  the  metallic  state.  It  has' 
been  obtained  in  every  quarter,  and  almost  every  country  of 
the  «;lol)e,  but  South  America  supplies  a  greater  quantity  of 
it  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Many  laborious  experiments  have  been  separately  made, 
able  chemists,  who  appear  to  have  established  the  fact, 
nat  gold  exists  in  vegetables. 

A  sin«^Ie  ^rain  of  gold  can  be  made  to  cfiver  an  area  hf 
more  than  4()0  square  inches;  U  wire  one-teitth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  will  support  a  weight  of  600  pounds, irnd  Dr.  Blrtrk 
has  calculated  that  it  would  take  fourteen  millions' of  iilmo'  ,>(' 
gold,  such  as  cover  some  fine  gilt  wire,  to  make  up  the^  thick-  \ 
ness  of  one  inch,  whereas  the  same  number  of  leaves  of  c^mm* 
moQ  writing  paper  wotiU  make  up  nearly  tliree-qoaners  of  a 

mile  ■    .  '   '        1         .;.■;■:.:  S 
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Though  opacity  is  •  anuvienited  ••  onil  of  the  eharatteti 
of  the  metals,  yet  gold,  when  the  Ts-^nxf^^^  ^^  ^'^  ^"^^  thick, 
which  ifi  about  the  fchicknets  of  ordinary  gold  leaf,  tnms- 
tdita  light  of  %  lively  bluish  grees  cofour.  Pethapa  all  the 
Other  melals^  if  they  eould  be  equally  extended,  would  sht^ 
•ome  degree  of  transparency^  but  none  of  them  can  be  mad^ 
so  thin. 

The  speeifie  gravity  of  gold,  unhammered,  is  19.258,  and 
is^^  increased  but  little. by  hammering.  Its  hardness  is  6. 
b  Hielta  at33^f  of  Wedswoodf  and  if  purt^  its  colour  wh6» 
in  fusion  is  not  yellow,  but  a  beautiful  bluish  green,  like  the 
light  which  it  traui^mits. 

Gold  cannot  be  volatilia^d  except  at  an  extreme  fceat^  The 
utmost  power  of  Parker's  celebrated  burning  lens,  escerted 
upon  it  for  ^me  hours,  did  not  cause  it  to  lose  any  weight 
which  could  be  ascertained;  but  Lavoisier  found  that  a  ptec« 
of  silver,  held,  over  gold  melted  by  a  fire  ^maintained  with 
oxygen  gas,  was  sensibly  gilt;  and  perhaps  the  same  delicate 
test  would  have  shewn  its  volatility  by  the  lens.         ' 

After  f4Mion,  gold  will  assume  the  crystalline  form.  Tillet 
and  Mongaa  obtained  it  in  short  quadrangukr  pyramidal* 
crystals. 

Gold  unites  with  most  of  the  metals.  Silver  renders  it 
pale ;  when  the  proportion  of  silver  is  about  one-fifth  part, 
the  alloy  has  a  greenish  hue.  Silver  separates  from  gold  at 
from  platina,  if  the  alloy  be  kept  for  some  time  in  fusion. 

Gold  is  strongly  disposed  to  unite  with  mercury;  this 
alloy  forms  an  amalgam,  the  softness  of  which  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  mercury.  It  is  by  mercury,  that  in 
South  America,  gold  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  earth  with 
which  it  is  mixed,  and  the  gold  is  separated  from  the  mer* 
cury  by  distillation.  This  alloy  readily  crystalliaes  after  fu- 
sion. It  is  applied  by  gilders  to  the  surface  of  clean  copper« 
and  the  mercury  is  driven  off  by  heat. 

Gold  unites  freely  with  tin  and  lead,  but  both  these  metals 
considerably  impair  its  ductility.  Of  lead,  one*quarter  of  a 
grain  to  the  ounce  renders  the  gold  brittle ;  but  tin  has  not 
so  remarkable  an  effect. 

Copper  increases  the  fusibility  of  gold,  as  well  as  its  hard- 
ness, and  deepens  its  colour.     It  forms  the  usual  addition  to 
gold  for  the  purpose  of  coin,  plate^  &c.     The  standard 'goldi 
of  Great  Britain  is  twenty«*two  parts   pure  gold,   and   twa' 
parts  of  copper;  it  is  therefore  catted  "gold  of  twenty-t#a.; 
carats  fire/* 

Iron  forms  an  alloy  with  gold,  so  ha#d  as  to  be  ftt  for  edge-- 
tools.     Its  colour  is  gray,  and  it  obeys  the  magnet. 
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Arsenic,  bismuth,  nicked  iiiiin^fi<^9e,  tine,  nind  antrtrrony, 
itender  gold  white  and  brittle^  When  the  alloy  is  with  zinc  in 
equal  proportions,  it  has*  a  fine  graiti, -takes  ahigh  polish,  and 
from  these  qualities,  and  its  being  n^t  liable  to  tarnish,  it 
forms  a  composition  not  unsuitable' for  the  mirrors  of  tele- 
scopes. 

For  the  purpose  of  coin,  Hatcbett  considers  an  alloy  con- 
sisting of  equal  pavts  of  silver'  and  copper  as  the  best,  and 
copper  alone  as  preferable  to  silter.  The  same  distinguished 
chemist  gives  the  following  order  of  different  metals,  arranged 
as  they  diminish  the  ductility  of  gold:  viz.  bismuth,  lead,  anti- 
mony, arsenic,  zinc,  oobi^t,  manganese,  jiickel,  tin,  iron, 
platina,  copper,  silver.  The  first  three  were  nearly  equal  in 
effect,  but  the  platina  was  not  quite  pure. 

The  nitric  acid  will  take  up  a  very  niinute  qAntity  of  gold, 
'  but  the  nitro-muriatic  and  oxy-muriatib  acids  are  its  only  real 
solvents.  The  two  latter  acids  are  of  a  similar  nature,  and  their 
effects  on  gold  are  increased  by  concentrating  them,  by  enlarge 
fng  the  surface  of  the  gold,  and  by  the  applicalion  of  heat. 
The  solution  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  caustic,  and  tinges  the  skin 
of  a  deep  purple.  By  evaporation  it  affords  yellow  crystals, 
which  take  the  form  of  truncated  octahedrons.  These  crystals 
are  a  muriate  of  gold  5  they  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  and 
will  stain  the  skin  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acid.' 

Most  metallic  substances  precipitate  gold  from  its  solution 
in  the  nitro-muriatic  acid:  lead,  iron,  and  silver,  precipitate  it 
of  a  deep  and  dull  purple  colour;  copper  and  iron  throw  it 
down  in  its  metallic  state;  bismuth,  zinc,  and  mercury,  like- 
wise precipitate  it.  When  precirpitated  by  tin»  it  forms  the 
purpk  precipUaie  of  Ca$siu$,  which  is  much  used  by  enamellers 
ana  manufacturers  of  porcelain. 

Ether,  naphtha,  and  essential  oils,  take  gold  from  its  solvent, 
and  from  liquors  which  have  been  called  potable  gold,  and  are 
used  in  gilding;  we  shall  describe  the  process  in  the  account 
of  gilding,  among  the  miscellanies  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
present  volume.  The  gold  obtained  from  these  fluids  by 
evaporation,  is  extremely  pure. 

If  diluted  nitro-muriatic  solution  of  gold  be  employed  to 
write  with  upon  any  substance,  and  the  letters,  while  yet  moist, 
be  afterwards  exposed  to  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  gold 
will  be  revived,  and  the  substatice  will  appear  gplt.  Ribbons 
BMY  be  gilt  in  this  manner.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  revives  the 
gold  in  the  same  manner. 

Lime  and  magnesia  precipitate  gold  from  its  solution  in  the* 
form  of  a  yellowish  powder.    Alkalies  do  the  same,  but  Jtn 
cxocss  of  alkali  rvdAMlvf*  tbe  precipitttt.    The  precipiiile 
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obtained  by  means  of  a  fixed  alkali  appears  to  be  ft  true  oxide ; 
it  is  taken  up  by  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  but 
separates  by  standing  with  crystallizing.  The  precipitate  by 
^^iillic  acid  is  of  axf^dciish  colour^and  very  aolilbie  in  the  nitric 
.kc'ul,  to  which  it  cocnmunicates  a. blue  colour.. 

(iold  precipitated  from  its  yellow  solution  by  ammoniac, 
(iirms  a  powder  called  Jklmiuaiiiig  gold;  this-  dangerous  com- 
i)iii)d  detonates  by  friction*  or  a  very  gentle  heat.  It  cannot 
tic  prepared  or  preserved  without  great  risk.  .Macquer  gives 
iin  instance  of  a  person  who  lost  both  his  eyes  by  tlie  bursty 
mj.  of  a  bottle  containing  some  of  it,  aind  which  exploded  by  the 
Irictioii  of  the  glass  stopper  against  an  unobserved  grain  of  it 
ill  the  neck  of  the  oottle. 

Green  sulphate  of  iron  precipitates  gold  of  a  brown  coIoHf, 
but  this  soon  changes  to  the  colour  of  gold< 

.  The  alkaline  sulphurets  precipitate  gold  from  its  soluttoa; 
the  alkali  unites  with  the  acid^  and-  the  gold  falls  down  com- 
bined with  sulphur;  the  sulphur  may  be  expelled  by  beat. 

The  alkaline  sulphurets  will  also  dissolve  gold;  thus  if 
ec^ual  parts  of  sulphur  and  potass,  with  one-eighth  of  theic. 
joint  weight  of  gold  in  leaves,  be  fused  together^  the  mixtur6# 
when  poured  out  and  pulverized,  will  dissolve  ia  hot  watefi 
to  which  it  gives  a  yellowish  green  hue.  Stal^l  wrote  a  dis^ 
sertation  to>  prove  that  Moses  dissolved  the  gpolden  calf  in  thi» 
munncr. 

Sulphur  alone  has  no  effect  upon  gold.  The  process  cabled 
dry-parting  is  founded  upon  this  circumstance.  This  is  used 
for  separating  a  small  quantity  of  gol<i  from  a  large  quantity  of 
silver.  The  alloy  is  fused,  an<l  flowers  of  sulphur  are  thrown 
upon  its  surface:  the  sulphur  reduces  the  crreatdr  part  of  the 
silver  to  a  black  scoria.  The  small  remainder  of  the  silver 
may  now  be  separated  by  solution  in  nitric  acid.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  operation  consists  in  saving  the  large  quantity 
of  nitric  aoid^vhich  would  have  been  required  to  dissolve  the 
silver  of  the  alloy  in  its  original  state. 

The  heat  produced  by  the  clectro^galvanic  dittoharge,  n>- 
duces  gold  to  the  state  of  a  purple  iixidQ. 

Mercury,  ^ 

Mercury  is  distinguished  from  all  other  metals  by  its  fluiditVf 
at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Its' colour  w 
white,  and  its  surface  is  like  that  of  polished  silver.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  13.680,  and  it  is  therefore  the  heaviest  of  all 
substances,  excepting  platina  and  gold. 

Mercury  boiis  at  660^;  aiKi'doetiuottoeaatitb  be  a  ftuifk 
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Qfiless  at  or  belpw  Ihe  temperature  of — 39^  in  Ruff^a  atid 
Hudson's  Bay,  this  temperature  sometinies  oceurB' nlnt^aAyf 
and  in  Britaia  it  has  oeen  obtained  by  a  freezing  nitxtnre; 
mercury  has  then  been  examined,  and  /oarid  to  be' perfi^ctly 
.nalleable,  working  like  soft  tin.  Experiments  with  artiQcial 
cold  afford  but  few  opportunities  for  exhibitingf  tins  property, 
but  at  Hudson's  Bay,  where  surrounding^  objects  were  all 
equally  cold,  frozen  mercuiy  has  beenbeateil  upon  an  anvil  into 
sheets  as  thin  as  paper.  A  mass  of  it  being  thrown  into  a  glass 
of  warm  water,  became  fluid,  but  the  water  wds  immediately 
frozen,  and  the  glass  shivered  to  pieces.  To  die  touch,  frozen 
mercury  excites  the  same  sensation  as  red*hnt  ir<m. 

Mercury  is  frequently  obtained  from  the  mines  in  the  pure 
metallic  state;  sometimes  it  is  combined  with  silver,  but  mostly 
with  sulphur,  in  combination  with  which  iti^  oaliied  cinnabar, 
when  the  mixture  is  of  a  red  colour,  but  ethiop's  mineral,  when 
it  is  black.  These  are  both  sul phu rets  of  mere oiy.  Mercury 
is  supplied  by  many  countries.  The  mines  of  Idria,  in  the 
circle  of  lower  Austria,  have  been  wrought  for  300' yearn,  and 
are  estimated  to  yield  100  tons  annually.  Fibi»S>p«iri,  which 
supplies  large  quantities,  it  is  exported  to  Souitli  America,  for 
amalgamating  with  g<}j[d,  for  which  use  the  cotidunlptidnis  so 
prodigious,  that  the  mine  of  Guan^Veliba.^in  Peru;  do^»  not 
iupply  enough.  This  mine  is  a  vast  cavern,  17f^  fiitbotns  in 
circumference,  and  480  fathoms  deep. 

Cinnabar,  to  obtain  the  metal  from  it,  is  mixed  with  quick- 
lime,  and  then  submitted  to  heat.  The  lime  eombioeb  with  the 
sqlphur,  and  the  mercury,  which  sublimes  fVom  the  mixture,  is 
collected  in  receivers.  Mercury  sublimes  at  the  Heart  of  600^, 
and  then  has  the  appearance  of  a  whitish  smoke.  In  this  state 
of  vapour,  its  elasticity  renders  it  capable  of  bnvsting  the 
strongest  vesseU,  if  the  attempt  be  made  to  resist  its  expansion. 
Distillation  is* the  ordinary  means  of  parifyirig  mercury. 

Mercury  combines  very  freely  with  gold,  stlvc%,  lead,  tin, 
bifumuth,  and  zinc;   not  so  freely  with  copper,  arsenic,  and 
antimony;  for  iron  its  afl^niiy  is  extremely  sligkt,  end  less  so- 
stOl,  if  possible,  for  platina. 

The  alloy  of  mercury  with  any  metal,  if  the  mercury  pre* 
dominates  so  far  as  to  render  it  aofu  and  of  the  consistence  of 
boitUr,  is  called  an  amalgam.  These  amalgams  are  much 
employed  in  silvering  and  gilding,  as  tbe  niensury  is  easily 
driifen  off  by  heat,  and  the  fixed  metal  ia  left  behind.  The 
m^  with  which  the  backs  of  lookin^glasses  art.  coated,  is 
an  Amalgam  of  tin  and  iAerc!ur^« 

t'ba  nuinber  of  metals  antb  whieht  fieref ry  eombinei» 
rendBrpitexlreai^yil^ablidlto  adoheratkmd  -1^  wiim  him 
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some  cases  so  strone,  tbat  the  baser  meUl  will  rise  alc>ng  with 
it  in  distillation.  The  experienced  eye  can^  however,  deter- 
mine very  small  adulterations,  by  the  want  of  perfect  fluidity 
and  brightness.  Impure  mercury  also  soils  white  paper,  and 
the  presence  of  lead  may  be  detected  by  agitatin*;  the  metal 
with  water,  by  which  means  it  will  be  oxidized.  Or  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  lead,  present  in  a  large  quantity  of  mercury, 
may  be  detected  by  solution  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  addition 
of  sulphuretted  water.  A  dark  brown  precipitate  will  ensue, 
and  will  subside  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  One  part  of 
lead  may  thus  be  separated  from  15263  parts  of  mercury. 
Bismuth  is  detected  by  pouring  a  nitric  solution,  prepared 
without  heat,  into  distilled  water;  this  metal  will  oe  sepa- 
rated in  the  form  of  a  white  precipitate.  If  tin  be  present, 
a  weak  solution  of  muriate  of  gold  will , cause  a  purple  pre- 
cipitate. 

By  agitating  mercury  for  some  time  in  oxygen  or  atmo- 
spheric air,  a  part  of  it  is  converted  into  a  black  oxide. 

Most  of  the  acids  have  more  or  less  action  on  mercury. 
The  sulphuric  acid  requires  the  assistance  of  heat,  and  sulphur- 
ous acia  gas  is  disengaged  during  its  action,  and  a  white  oxide 
is  formed,  which  becomes  yellow  by  pouring  hot  water  upon  it, 
and  is  then  called  turbith  mineral;  it  is  a  sub-sulphate  of  mer- 
cury; the  water  holds  in  solution  sulphate  of  mercury. 

The  nitric  acid  dissolves  mercury  rapidly  without  heat; 
nitrous  gas  is  disengaged,  and  the  colour  of  the  acid  at  the 
same  time  becomes  green.  If  the  acid  be  strong,  it  will  take 
up  its  own  weight  of  mercury  in  the  cold,  and  will  bear  dilu* 
tion;  heat  will  enable  the  acid  to  dissolve  much  more  of  the 
jnetal,  and  the  addition  of  distilled  water  will  form  a  pre* 
cipitate,  which  is  yellow  if  the  water  be  hot,  and  white  if  it  be 
cold.  This,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  turbith  mineral  men- 
tioned above,  is  called  nitrous  turbith. 

All  the  coml)inations  of  mercury  with  nitric  acid  are  strondy 
caustic,  and  form  a  deep  black  or  purple  spot  on  the  skin. 
When  nitrate  of  mercury  is  exposed  to  a  gradual  and  long 
continued  low  heat,  it  gives  out  a  portion  of  nitric  aord,  and  is 
converted  into  a  bright  red  oxide;  this  oxide  retains  a  small 
portion  of  nitric  acid;  it  is  called  red  precipitate,  which  is 
employed  in  medicine  as  a  caustic.  This  red  oxide  parts  with 
its  oxygen  simply  by  heat,  and  the  mercury  recovers  its  metallic 
state.  The  finest  precipitate  is  made,  by  distilling  the  mer- 
curial solution  till  no  more  vapours  arise;  then  addins  several 
successive  portions  of  acid,  and  distilling  it  dry  after  each 
addition.  The  preeipitate  will  thus  be  obtained  in  small 
crystals  of  a  superb  red  colour.     Red  precipitate  may  be 
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prepared  by  beat  only :  the  mercury  must  for  tbis  parpose  be 
Lept  at  the  heat  of  about  600^  for  several  months  j  tbe  red 
oxide  thus  formed  was  called  precipitate  per  u. 

The  acids,  the  alkalies,  the  earths,  and  most  gf  the  metals, 
precipitate  mercury  from  its  solution  in  the  nitric  acid.  The 
precipitates  by  alkalies  have  the  property  of  exploding,  if 
triturated  with  one-sixth  of  their  weight  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
and  afterwards  gradually  heated. 

The  following  is  Howard's  method  of  preparing  fulminating 
mercury:  dissolve  one  hundred  grains  of  mercury  by  heat  in 
an  ounce  and  a  half  by  measure  of  nitric  acid,  rour  this 
solution,  when  cold,  upon  two  ounces  by  mea^ur^  of  alcohol 
in  a  glass  vessel,  and  apply  heat  till  an  effervescence  is  excited. 
A  white  vapour  undulates  on  the  surface,  and  a  powder. is 
gradually  precipitated,  which  is  to  be  immediately  collected 
on  a  filter,  well  washed,  aud  cautiously  dried,  at  a  low  temper- 
ature. Slight  friction,  or  a  very  gentle  heat,  causes  this  pow- 
der to  detonate,  Brugnatelli  made  fulminating  mercury  by 
pouring  an  ounce  of  alcohol  on  two  drachms  of  the  yelldw 
oxide  of  this  metal,  and  adding  at  twice  ten  drachms  of  strong 
fuming  nitrous  acid.  The  alcohol  is  cpnverted  intp  ether,  ^ 
which  escapes  in  very  copious  vapours..  All.  the  oxides  of 
mercury  may  be  rendered  fulminating  by  this  process. 

The  muriatic  acid  does  not  act  on  mercury,  except  by  long 
digestion,  which  enables  it  to  oxidize  a  part,  and  it  dissolves 
the  oxide.  This  acid,  however,  completely  dissolves  the  mer- 
curial oxides,  which,  when  nearly  in  the  metallic  state,  or 
containing  but  little,  oxygen,  form  the  muriate  of  mercury. 
When  tbe  oxy-muriatic  acid  is  employed,  the  oxy-muriate  of 
mercury,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  is  formed.  Corrosive  sublimate 
is  highly  caustic  and  poisonous. 

The  mild  muriate  of  mercury,  or  calomel,  is  prepared  by 
triturating  the  oxy-muriate  with  three-fourths  of  its  weight 
of  metallic  mercury,  and  then  subliming  the  mixture  three  or 
four  times  in  succession.  If  calomel  be  not  perfectly  insipid,  and 
insoluble  by  lone  boiling  in  water,  it  may  be  suspected  to  con- 
tain corrosive  sublimate,  and  consequently  to  be  poisonous. 

The  difference  between  corrosive  sublimate  and  calomel  con- 
sists only  in  the  different  proportions  of  the  same  component 
I  arts,  and  to  point  these  out  will  shew,  in  a  striking  manner, 
ovv  small  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  same  component 
{arts,  may  create  an  essential  difference  in  the  compound.  In 
00  parts,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Che  net  ix,  the 

Mtravj.  .Qx/gis.,  Msrialit  Mi4a , 

Corrosive  muriate  contains.  •••••  (90«7        1(2.3      i,     18 
llild muriate \..,  79      .     jfA  /J  I    11^. 
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Sulphur  .reftdHy  combines  with  mercury.  If  triturated  vrtth' 
this  nlietal  in  a  mortar,  it  forms  with  it  a  black  sulphuret,  for- 
merly called  etkiop*s  mineral.  This  compound  iday  also  be 
formed  by  adding  to  sulphur  in  fusion  one-fourth  of  its  weight 
of  mercury. 

If  ethiof»*8  mineral,  or  black  sulphuret  of  mercury,  be  sub- 
limed, it  affords  the  red  sulphuretted  oxide,  or  artificial  cin- 
nabar. This  artificial  cinnabar,  when  pounded  and  washed  for 
(painters'  use;  is  called  vermilion.  To  prepare  it  with  accuracy, 
et  300  erains  of  mercury  and  68  of  sulphur,  with  a  few  drops 
of  solution  of  potass  to  moisten  them,  be  triturated  in  a  porce- 
lain mortar,  with  a  glass  pestle,  till  converted  to  the  state  ot 
black  oxide.  Add  to  this  160  grains  of  potass,  dissolved  in 
as  much  water.  Heat  the  vessel  containino^  the  insrredients 
over  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  continue  the  trituration  without 
interruption  during  the  heating.  In  proportion  as  the  liquid 
evaporates,  add  clear  water  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  oxide 
may  be  constantly  covered  to  the  depth  of  near  an  inch.  The 
trituration  must  be  continued  about  two  hours;  at  the  end  ol 
which  time  the  mixture  begins  to  change  from  its  original 
black  colour  to  a  brown,  which  usually  happens  when  a  large 
p^rt  of  the  fluid  is  evaporated.  It  then  passes  very  rapidly  to 
a  red.  No  more  water  is  to  be  added,  but  the  trituration  is  to 
be  continued  without  interruption.  When  the  mass  has  ac- 
quired the  consistence  of  jelly,  the  red  colour  increases  in 
brightness  with  surprising  rapidity.  The  instant  the  colour  has 
acquired  its  utmost  beauty,  tne  heat  must  be  withdrawn,  other- 
wise the  red  passes  to  a  dirty  brown.  This  is  Kircboflf's  method 
of  preparing  vermilion.  Count  Moussin  Pouschin  discoyered 
that  tne  brown  colour  may  be  prevented  by  taking  the  sul- 
phuret from  the  fire  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  be  red,  and  placing 
It  in  a  gentle  heat,  taking  care  to  add  a  few  drops  or  water, 
and  to  agitate  the  mixture  from  time  to  time.  By  this  treat- 
ment ah  excellent  red  is  obtained. 

Phosphorus,  mixed  with  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  distilled, 
forms  a  phosphuret  of  mercury,  which  is  of  a  black  colour,  and 
in  the  air  exnales  phosphoric  vapours. 

Paffadiun^. 

Palladium  is  of  a  grayish  white  colour,  scarcely  distingaitlir 
able  from  platina,  and  takes  a  good  polish.  It  is  dQctile^and 
Tery  malleable;  flexible,  when  reduced  to  thin  slips,  botBOt 
very  elastic.  Its  fra<5ture  is  fibrous,  and  in  diverging  ttritt» 
shewing  a  kind  of  crystalline  arrangement.  It  is  harder  than 
wrouj^ht  iron.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  10.9,  but  may  be 
incrMied  by  hatamering  ana  rolling  to  1 1 .8.  It  is  a  leas  f«ivsct 
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conductor  of  caloric  than  tb^  other  metals,  and  less  expansible, 
though  in  this  respect  it  exceedsplatina. 
,  Palladinm  «f^s  dliscoirey^d  by  lllr.  WoRaston  iti  native  pja- 
.Aina.  When  exposed  to  a  strong -h«at^  its  atirfkce  tamishes^a 
,U(tle»  and  becomes  blue,  bit  by  fncreasingthe  heat,  ft  becomes 
.bright,  l^y  an  intense  ]ieat>  it  is  fused,  Init  not  oxydized.  Its 
.oicides,  formed  by  mqaqs  4^f  acids,  may  be  reduced  by  heat 
alone. 

Palladium  may  bt  obtained  l>7 -adding  to  a  nitro-mnriatic 
^•olutioQ  of  crude  platiiia,-ii  sekition  of  pmssiate  of  mercury, 
on  which  a  flaky  precifri^ate  wiH  gradually  be  formed  ofa 
yellowish  white  colou9«  This  is  prusstate  of  palladium,  from 
which  the  add  may  be  expelled  by  heat. 

The  sulphuric,  the  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  dissolve  a  small 
portion  of  paUadium,  and  acquire  by  it  a  red  colour.  The  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  dissolvee  it  rapidly,  and  acquires  a  deep  red. 

Alkalies  and  earths  precipitate  palladium  from  its  solutions, 
generally  ofa  fine  orange  colour;  an  excess  of  alkali  partly 
xedissolves  the  pvecipilate. 

Alkalies  act  upon  metallic  palladium,  and  this  action  is 
aaaifited  by  the  contact  of  eir. 

Green  sulphate  of  iron  precipitates  palladium  in  a  metallic 
Mate,  and  all  the  metals,  except  gdd^  silver,  and  platina,  do 
the  same.  Prcisaiate  of  mercury  produces  a  yellowish  \\hite 
precipitate,  and  as  it  does  not  precipitate  platina,  it  is  an 
Meelleut  test  of  palladium. 

>  Pjaliadium  forms  with  gold  a  gray  alloy,  harder  than  gold, 
less  ductile  than  platina,  and  ofa  coarse-grained  fracture. 
.  With  an  equal  weight  of  platina,  it  resembles  platina  in 
coioar  and  bardneas,  but  it  is  not  so  malleable,  and  melts  at  a 
beat  a  little  l^igher  than  is  requisite  to  fuse  the  palladium. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  alloy  is  15.141. 

With  an  equal  weight  of  silver,  the  alloy  is  harder  than 
•liver,  but  softer  than  wrought  iron,  and  its  polished  surface 
reaembles  platina,  except  that  it  is  rather  whiter;  specific 
gvmvity  1.29. 

,  Equal  parts  of  palladium  and  copper,  are  a  little  more 
yellow,  break  more  easily,  assume  somewhat  of  a  leaden  hue 
when  filed,  and  are  harder  than  wrought  iron.  Specific  gravity^ 
10J392. 

.  Lead  increases  the  fusibility  of  palladium,  and  forms  with 
ii.ttfi  alloy  of  a  gray  coloar^  fine-grained  fracture,  harder  than 
Mr  of  the  preceding  alloys,  but  very  brittle.  "" 

..  M'ith  tin^  bianiuthi  jroy»,and  arsenic,  palladium  forms  brittle 
tliojra:  that  with  bismuth  is  very  hard. 
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Lead. 

The  colour  of  lead  is  a. bluish  white;  iU  specific  gravity  is 
11:352^  its  hardness  5;  it  is  the  softest,  the  least  elastic  and 
'sonorous,  of  all  metaU  used  in  the  arts.  It  melts  before 
Ignition.  It  has  scarcely  any  taste,  but  friction  causes  it  to 
emit  a  peculiar  smelL  It  stains  paper  and  the  fingers  of  a 
bluish  black. 

Lead  is, very  malleable,  and  therefore  easily  reduced  to  thin 
plates  by  the  hammer;  but  hammering  neither  increases  its  spe- 
'  cific  gravity  or  hardness.   Its  ductility  is  not  great ;  a  wire  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  will  support  only  29^  pounds. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  that  lead  has  ever  been  found  in 
the  metallic  state ;  the  only  lead  ore  that  is  extensively  found 
and  worked,  is  a  sulphuret  of  lead;  it  is  called  gii/eirn,  and 
is  generally  found  in  veins,  both  in  siliceous  and  calcareous 
rocks.  Lead  ore  frequently  contains  silver,  and  often  antimony 
i^nd  bismuth. 

To  obtain  lead  from  galena,  the  galena  is  pulverized,  and 
separated  by  washing  from  earthy  admixtures;  it  is  then  roasted 
In  a  reverberatory  turnace,  and  afterwards  melted  in  contact 
with  charcoal.  When  the  lead  contains  a  quantity  of  silver  worth 
exti acting,  it  is  fused  in  a  strong  fire,  ana  the  wind  from  a  pair 
of  bellows  being  directed  over  its  surface,  the  whole  of  it  is  in 
succession  converted  into  a  yellow  scaly  substance  called 
litharge,  which  being  driven  oil* as  it  forms,  the  silver  is  left  at 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  The  litharge  is  asub-carbonafe  of 
lead,  and  by  fusing  it  with  charcoal  the  lead  is  revived. 

Of  the  uses  of  lead  in  its  metallic  state,  we  have  already 
treated  in  vol.  I.  When  lead  is  fused  in  an  open  vessel,  its 
surface  quickly  loses  its  lustre,  and  a  scum  appears,  which  is 
soon  converted  into  a  darkish  gray  powder.  In  the  heat 
usually  employed  to  melt  lead,  this  gray  powder  or  oxide 
sustains  no  further  alteration;  but  if  spread  out  upon  a  suit- 
able surface,  and  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  it  becomes  sue* 
cessively  whitish,  yellow,  and  lastly  of  a  bright  orange  red. 
The  yellow  oxide  is  called  by  painters  ma^ticot;  the  red  they 
call  minium,  or  merely  red  lead.  If  the  heat  be  urged  much 
further,  red  lead  is  converted  into  litharge,  which  is  a  semi- 
vitreous  substance,  that  by  a  little  further  heat  becomes  a 
complete  yellow  glass,  of  so  fusible  a  nature,  as  to  penetrate 
and  destroy  the  best  crucibles.  This  glass  enters  into  tha 
composition  of  flint-glass.  It  promotes  its  fusibility,  rendeni 
it  heavier  than  other  glass,  better  capable  of  bearing  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  and  from  its  greater  softness,  mora 
suitable  for  cutting  and  polishing. 
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When  kftd  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  brightness  of 
lis  surface  graduaUy  diminishes,  till  it  is  nearly  of  the  saoB 
colour  as  the  gray  oxide  jjrodnced  by  beat;  this  oxide  fomm 
an  eren  but  very  #aperficial  covering,  and  it  defends  the  meti4 
from  any  farther  change. 

Most  of  the  acids  have  an  action  on  lead ;  but  for  this  puf- 
pose,  the  sulphuric  acid  must  be  concentrated  and  boiltn^. 
Sulphurous  acid  gas  escapes  during  the  solution,  and  theaci4 
is  decomposed.  jBy  distilling  the  solution  to  dryness,  a.  sul- 
phate of  lead  is  obtained ;  it  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  affords 
crystals.  This  sulphate  is  caustic,  and  may  be  decomposed 
i>y  lime»  and  the  alkalies. 

The  nitric  acid  has  a  strong  action  upon  lead,  which,  if 
concentrated,  it  converts  into  a  white  oxiae;  but  if  diluted,  it 
dissoUes  the  metal,  and  forms  nitrate  of  lead,  which  m 
crvstallizable;  lime  and  the  alkalies  decompose  the  nitric 
solution.  Nitrate  of  lead  decrepitates  in  the  fire,  and  is  fused 
with  a  yellowish  flame  upon  ignited  coals.  Sulphuric  acid 
will  take  lead  from  the  nitric  acid,  falling  dowll  upon  being 
added  to  it,  combined  with  the  metallic  oxide.  The  muriatic 
acid  carries  down  the  lead  in  the  same  manner,  and  forms  a 
muriate  of  lead  formerly  called  plumbum  comeunt.  This  is 
Koluble  in  water. 

If  nitric  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.260,  be  poured 
upon  the  red  oxide  of  lead,  185  parts  of  the  oxide  are  dis- 
solved ;  but  15  parts  remain  in  the  state  of  a  deep  brown 
powder.  This  powder  is  the  brown  oxide  of  lead,  it  contains 
21  percent,  of  oxygen. 

The  muriatic  acid,  assisted  by  heat,  dissolves  a  part  of 
the  lead  put  into  it,  and  oxidizes  another  part.  The  strong 
affinity  of  the  oxides  of  lead  for  muriatic  acid,  causes 
them  to  decompose  almost  every  substance  in  which  thiM 
acid  is  found,  by  combining  with  it.  Thus,  when  volatile 
alkali  is  obtained  by  distilling  muriate  of  ammonia  uitli 
the  oxides  of  lead,  the  residuum  is  muriate  of  lead  :  tlu* 
oxides  of  lead  will  even  disengage  the  volatile  alkali  mi 
the  cold.  Muriate  of  soda  is  decomposed  if  fused  with 
litharge;  the  lead  uniting  as  in  the  last-mentioned  case  with 
the  muriatic  acid,  and  forming  a  yellow  compound  for  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  which,  as  a  pigment,  a  patent  has 
been  obtained. 

The  acetous  acid  dissolves  lead  and  its  oxides.  The  white 
oxide  of  lead,  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  oi  white  lead, 
is  prepared  by  its  means.  The  lead  is  cast  in  thin  plates, 
which  are  rolled  up  in  the  manner  of  a  watch-Hpring,  with  a 
narrow  space  between  each  coil.    They  are  then  placed  verli- 
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loellj  in  €ftTtheii'pi9t)B»  vfaich  contain  a  qutntiij  of  ^ood  tine- 
•fjiff,  but  tkeir  kKwer  ^d^  18  prevented  firom  oonuiig  in  oontaot 
mMk  the  rinegar  by  snitoble.projecltiohs  from  the  aides  of  tbe 
tpotSi  The  pots  aire  ih^n  coyeseldi,  and  bedded  in  tan  in  a 
close  apartment.  The  vapour  of  the  acid  slowly  conTerts  tbe 
-surface  of  the  lead  into  a. white  oxide»  whicli  is  separated  by 
.ihaktng  or  unooiling  the  plates.  The  plates  are  tlien  resuli- 
imitted  to.the  same  m-ocess,  until  nearly  consumed,  when  they 
Ure  meited  up,  ana  cast  over  agaao*  The  white  oxide  thus 
obtained,  is  prepared  for  sale  by  washing  it  in  water,  and 
idrytng  it  in  the  shade  t  itis  tben  called  indiscriminately  white 
lead  or  ceruse,  though  some  only  give  the  name  of  ceruse  to 
-.its  mixture  with  chalk*  .If  white  lead  be  dissolved  in  the  ace- 
ttous  acid,  Lt  affords  a  crystalUzable  saltor  aoetite,  which,  from 
cats  sweet  taste,  is  called  sugar  of  lead.  From  its  effect  in 
diminishing  aciditv,  soiir  wines  have  been  sweetened  by  the 
iaddition  of  white  lead,  a  practice  which  merits  the  severest 
Iseprobation,  as  the  oxides  of  lead  are  the  most  destructive 
]K>isons,  in  whatever  way  received  into  the  animal  system, 
vfaether  in  solution,  by  breathing  the  dust  which  arises  from 
ithem,  or  by  working  among  tbem  with  the  hands. 

The  oxides  .of  lead  dissolve  in  oils,  of  which  they  correct 
the  rancidity,  and  therefore  they  have  sometimes  been  added 
to  the  finer  oiU  with  fraudulent  intentions.  Linseed  and  Other 
drying  oils  are  i^endered  still  more  strongly  desiccative  by 
boiling  upon  oxide  of  lead. 

Sulphurets  precipitate  lead  from  its  solutions,  and  the  sul- 
phur falls  down,  combined  with  lead. 

Pure  alkaline  solutioniB  corrode  lead,  and  dissolve  a  small 
quantity  of  it. 

Phosphoric  acid,  if  heated  with  charcoal  and  lead,  becomes 
converted  into  phosphorus,  which  combines  with  the  metal. 
This  phosphuret  diners  not  much  from  common  lead ;  it  is 
malleable,  and  easily  cut  with  a  knife  ;  but  it  sooner  loses  its 
brilliancy  than  common  lead,  and  by  fusion  the  phosphorus 
is  burnt,  and  the  lead  left  pure. 

Silver. 

Silver  is  the  whitest  of  all  metals,  and  next  to  gold  it  is 
the  most  malleable  and  ductile.  Under  the  hammer,  the  con- 
tinuity of  its  parts  is  not  destroyed  until  its  leaves  are^not 
more  the  tvi}^j5Vv  of  &"  >nch  thick ;  and  it  may  be  drawn  inso 
wire  finer  than  a  human  hair. 

The  speciBc  gravity  of  s'dver  is  10.474 ;  its  baldness  is  6^6; 
it  continues  melted  at  28^  of  Wedgwood,  but  a  greater  beat  is 
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required  to  bring  it  into  fusion.  lu  tenacity  lu  such,  that  a 
wire  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  will  sustain  a  weight 
of  270  pounds,  without  breaking. 

Silver  has  neither  smell  nor  taste ;  it  is  not  altered  by  the  con* 
tact  of  air,  unless  containin(i(  sulphurous  vapours ;  but  it  may 
be  volatilized  by  an  intense  heat;  and  Lavoi^sier  oxidized  it  by 
the  blowpipe  and  oxygen  gas.  By  exposing  silver  twenty 
times  successively  to  the  heat  of  a  porcelain  furnace,  Macquei 
converted  it  into  glass  of  an  olive  green  colpur. 

Silver  is  found,  in  greater  or  less  abyndnnce^  in  almost  all 
countries  which  contain  mines ;  but  the  greatest  quantities  of 
it  are  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  The  cele- 
brated mine  of  Potosi,  which  is  situated  near  the  source  of 
iJie  Rio  de  La  Plata,  is  in. one  of  the  most  coi^siderable  moun* 
tains  of  Peru,  and  this  mountain  is  described  by  travellers  as 
filled  with  veins  of  silver  from  Uie  top  to  the  bottom. 

Silver  is  often  found  native,  in  ramifications  consisting  of 
octahedrons  inserted  into  each  otber»  also  in  ^mall  intertwined 
threads,  and  in  inasses;  but  i(  is  moat  comnifonly  found  in 
combination  witji  sulphur. 

Silver  forms  alloys  with  mosjt  of  tbe  laetals.  Copper  is  th^ 
fnetal  with  which  it  is  alloyevd  for  the  purpose  of  coinage. 
TJie  British  coinage  eontainis  11  ounces  2  peno^weij^hts  of  fine 
silver  ill  tbe  pound  troy«  Copper  stiffens  JsUvjer,  and  increases 
ips  elasticity,  but  it  renders  it  less  ductile. 

The  alloy  of  9ilver  and  zinc  is  granulated  on  its  surface, 
and  very  brittle.  Tin,  also,  in  the  sn^llest  quantities,  de- 
^rif'es  silver  of  its  meilleabilit^.  Alloyed  Hvitb  lead,  silver 
peases  to  be  sonorous  and  elMtic 

Fine  filings  of  silver,  triturated  with  mercpry  in  a  warm 
ifpi^rtar,  form  an  amalgam,  which,  by  fusion  apd  jmo^  cooling, 
-fifibrds  tetrahedral  prismatic  crystals,  terminated  by  pvramias 
0f  tbe  same  form.  The  m.ercury  CAtuiot  be  separated  from  the 
silver,  except  by  a  mypb  stronger  bfea^t  thftH  would  l^e  required 
to  volatili;^e  it  aloner 

The  sulphuric  acid  diasolved  ailv#r>  if  concentrated  and 
boiling,  and  the  inetal  in  a  9t^te  of  mimtp  division.  The 
potion  of  the  rnvrifttjo  acid  upoa  silver  is  ver^  trifling*  umlese 
oxygenized. 

The  nitric  acid,  a  little  diluted^  has  ^  poir^ful  laotion  upon 
jijlyer,  of  wbidi  it  will  dissolve  half  it^  'vreigliiy  Tbe  solution 
j^  at  ^f  St  blue ;  tliia  colour  disappears  when  the  silver  is  f  ure ; 
ibtft  b^omes  green  if  it  containea  copper.  If  ihe  silver  contains 
i£^,  this  metal  separates  in  black isb*coloitfed  flocks.  T^ 
•Mtution  is  extremely  eorroaiye,  and  destructive  to  wimal  sub- 
MiMes*    Whea  the  aci4  ia  fully  e^Uurated*  it  depoeito  aryiatajb 
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<a»  it  cools,  and  also  by  evaporation.  These  crystals  are 
balled  lunar  nitre,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  By  fusion,  for  which 
a  gentle  heat  is  sufficient,  their  water  of  crystallization  is 
driven  off;  and  also  a  part  of  the  acid,  by  which  they  become 
a  subnitrate ;  this  forms  the  lapis  injemalis,  or  lunar  caustic 
of  the  surgeons;  it  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  usually  cast 
in  the  form  of  small  sticks.  A  heat  but  little  above  what 
is  necessary  for  fusing  the  nitrate,  separates  the  whole  of  the 
acid,  and  the  silver  is  revived.  Lunar  caustic  should  be 
«i^de  of  silver  entirely  free  from  copper,  as  the  copper  is 
poisonous  to  wounds. 

The  cauticity  of  this  and  all  other  mineral  solutions,  is 
attributed  to  the  strong  propensity  of  the  metal  to  assume  the 
metallic  state;  in  consequence  of  which,  it  readily  parts  with 
its  oxygen  to  substances  it  is  in  contact  with ;  and  therefore 
such  substances  as  are  capable  of  receiving  the  oxygen,  virtu* 
ally  undergo  combustion. 

A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water,  is  perfectly  free  from 
eolour ;  but  it  stains  the  skin,  and  all  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  an  indelible  black.  It  is  employed,  in  a  weak 
state,  to  dye  the  human  hair,  and  when  mixed  with  a  little 
gum-water,  forms  a  permanent  ink  for  marking  linen,  see  page 
783.  It  is  also  employed  for  staining  marbles  and  either  stones. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  a  most  powerful  antiseptic ;  a  12,000th 
part  of  it  dissolved  in  water  will  render  the  water  incapable 
7  of  putrefaction,    and  it  may  be  separated  at  any  time  by 

adding  some  common  salt. 

Silver  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid,  by  mu- 
riatic acid,  in  the  form  of  a  white  curd,  which,  when  fused, 
fbrms  a  semi-transparent,  and  rather  flexible  mass,  resembling 
korn ;  it  was  therefore  anciently  called  luna  cornea,  or  Aom 
wiher,  and  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  some  of  the 
accounts  we  have  of  flexible  glass.  It  is  a  muriate  of  siher, 
soon  blackens  in  the  air,  and  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water. 

The  muriatic  acid  does  not  dissolve  silver,  but  has  a  strong 
affinity  for  its  oxide,  and  as  the  muriate  of  silver  is  not  very 
soluble  in  water,  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  employed  as  a  re-agent, 
to  discover  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid  in  any  liquid;  for  if 
it  contain  that  acid,  muriate  of  silver  will  fall  down  in  a  white 
•cloud,  on  dropping  nitrate  of  silver  into  it. 

The  nitric  acid  sold  in  the  shops  ^nerally  contains  inariatio 
or  sulphuric  acid,  or  both ;  hence  tne  nitrate  of  silver  is  em- 
ployed to  free  the  nitric  acid  from  the  two  latter  acids.  For 
this  purpose,  nitrate  of  silver  is  poured  into  it  by  degrees,  until 
no  more  precipitate  is  produced,  after  which  it  is  rendered  clear 
br  filtering.    Nitric  acid  thus  purified,  is  called  by  ariMiti 
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pretifitated  0qua''forti$  ;  but  it  still  contains  some  silrer,  from 
which  it  cannot  be  freed  except  by  distillation. 

When  mercury  is  added  to  the  nitric  solution  of  siltrer,  a 
precipitation  of  the  silver  is  formed,  which«  from  its  resem^ 
blance  to  vegetation,  is  called  arbor  Diana,  or  tree  of  Diana. 

A  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver,  laid  upon  ^lass,  with  a' 
copper  wire  in  it,  afford  another  beautiful  precipitation  of  tbe 
silver,  in  the  form  of  a  plant. 

Silver  supplies  a  fulminating  powder,  incomparably  more 
dnn<;erou8  than  any  other:  the  nitric  solution  of  fine  silver 
is  precipitated  by  Iime*water;  the  water  is  decanted  ;^  and 
the  oxide  is  exposed  for  two  or  three  days  to  light  and  air* 
This  dried  oxide  being  mixed  with  ammonia,  or  volatile 
alkali,  assumes  the  form  of  a  black  powder;  decant  the 
fluid,  and  leave  the  powder  to  dry  in  the  open  air.  This 
powder  is  the  fulminating  silver,  which,  after  having  been 
once  made,  can  no  longer  be  touched ;  it  must  therefore 
be  left  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  evaporation  was  performed. 
It  should  never  be  made  but  in  minute  quantities,  and  not 
more  than  the  fulmination  of  a  grain  should  be  attempted 
at  once. 

The  avidity  with  which  sulphur  enters  into  combination  with 
silver,  is  instanced  by  Proust,  in  its  tarnishing  when  exposed 
in  churches,  theatres,  and  other  places  much  frequented  by 
meit.  This  tarnish  soon  becomes  a  real  crust,  which  on  ex- 
amination is  found  to  be  a  sulphuret  of  silver.  It  can  only  be 
detached  by  bending  the  silver,  or  breaking  it  to  pieces,  and 
its  colour  is  a  deep  violet,  like  the  sulphuret  of  silver  formed 
by  fusion.  Proust  is  of  opinion  that  sulphur  is  constantly 
formed  and  exhaled  by  living  bodies. 

The  sulphuret  of  silver  is  brittle,  and  much  more  fusible 
than  silver.  By  a  sufficient  heat  alone,  the  snlphu|[  is  volati- 
lized, and  tl)e  metal  entirely  recovered. 

Nickel, 

Nickel  is  a  metal  of  a  grayish  white  colour,  between  that  of 
tinand  silver;  butwhen  not  pure  it  is  reddish,  which  is  the  colour 
of  its  ore.  It  is  both  ductile  and  malleable,  when  cold  and 
red-hot;  its  specific  gravity  is  9.000;  and  itahardness is  8.  It 
is  not  fused  at  a  less  heat  than  160^  of  Wedgwood. 

The  ore  of  the  nickel  has  been  long  known  to  the  miners  of 
Germany,  where,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  of  copper,  it  is 
called  kupfer-niekel.  or  false  copper.  Bergman  was  the  first 
who  discovered  that  it  eontainea  a  peculiar  metal. 

•  Nickel  is  strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet^  and  attmda  ircm  | 
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Qiai  this.aceounl  it  was  8iippoi<ed  to  oooitain  iron ;  butChemvii, 
and  Richter  discovered  tnat  a  very  small  portion  of  arsenta' 
previents  nickel  from  being  aH'ected  by  Che  magnet.  When  it 
iii;Oot  attractable,  therefore^  the  presence  of  arsenic  may  be; 
Suspected.  To  separate  atrsedic  from  nickel,  Chenevix  boiled= 
the  compound  in  nitric  acid,  till  the  nickel  was  converted 
in{o  un  arsentate;  decomposed. this  by  a  nitrate  of  lead,  and 
evaporated  the  liquor  not  quite  to  dryness^  He  then  poured 
in  alcohol,  which-  dissolved  only  the  nitrate  of  nickel.  The 
alcohol  being  decanted  and  evaporated,  he  redissolved  the 
nitrate  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  potass.  The  precipitate, 
vffM  washed  and  dried,  he  reduced  in  a  Hessian  crucible 
lided  with  lamp^-black,  and  found  it  to  be  perfectly  magnetic* 
but'this  property  was  destroyed  again,  by  alloying  the  metal 
with  a  small  portion!  of  arsenic. 

■  The  kupfer-nickel  of  the  Germans,  is  a  suIphurieFt  of  nickel, 
aii4  besides  generally  contains  arsenic,  iron,  and  cobalt.  This 
'  Qfe  is  roasted,  to  drive  off  the  sulphur  and  arsenic,  then  mixed 
with  two  parts  of  black  flux,  put  into  a  crucible,  covered  with 
muriate  of  soda,  and  heated  in  a  forge  furnace.  The  metal 
thus  obtained,  which  is  still  very  inipure,  may  be  dissolved  in 
diluted  nitric  acid,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness;  after  this 
process  has  been  repeated  three  or  four  times,  the  residuum 
must  be  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  ammonia  perfectly  free 
from  carbonic  acid.  Being  again  evaporated  to  dryness;  it 
is  now  to  be  well  mixed  with  two  or  three  parts  of  black  flux, 
and  exposed  to  a  violent  heat  in  a  crucible,  for  half  an  hoar 
or  more. 

Richter  says,  that  pure  nickel  is  not  liable  to  be  altered  by 
the  atmosphere ;  hence  it  is  better  adapted  than  steel  for 
compass  needles. 

By  exposing  nickel  to  heat  with  nitre,  an  oxide  of  it  is 
obtained  of  a  greenish  colour,  if  the  metal  be  impure  ;  but  if 
otherwise,  brown ;  this  oxide  contains  33  parts  in  the  100  of 
oxygen. 

The  French  manufacturers  of  porcelain  are  said  to  use  the 
oxide  of  nickel  in  producing  a  delicate  grass  green.  A 
hyacinthine  colour  may  be  given  to  flint-gla^s  by  tho  same 
oxide. 

Proust  observes,  that  a  certain  proportion  of  nickel  increases 
the  whiteness  of  iron>  diminishes,  its  disposition  to  rust,  and 
adds  to  Its  ductility.  In  Birmingham  it  is  occasionally  com- 
bined with  iron  and  brass.  The  Chinese  also  employ  it  ill 
conjunction  with  copper  and  zinc  for  children's  toy«.  It  is 
the  difficulty  of  working  this  metal,  rather  than  its  scarcity, 
i)^at  renders  it  so  little  knowir.     Equal  parts  of  copper  9Ad 
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nickjel  form  a  red  ductile  alloy.  The  alloys  of  it  with  tin  aiid 
zinc  are  brittle.  Equal  parts  of  silver  and  nickel  form  a  white 
ductile  alloy.  It  does  not  amalgamate  with  mercury.  Nickel 
is  soluble  in. most  of  the  acids,  but  the  action  of  the  sulphuric; 
and  muriatic  acids  upon  it  is  not  considerable.  The  nitric 
utul  nitro-muriatic  acids  are  its  proper  aolyents.  The  nitric 
solution  is  of  a  fine  erass  green  colour,  and  by  evupomtion 
ufi'ords  green  crystals  in  rhomboidal  cubes* 

Cronsted  found  that  nicke)  combines  with  sulphur  by  fusion* 
and  thut  the  result  is  hard  and  yeUo^»  with  small  brilliiint 
fac*M«;  but  the  nickel  which  he  employed  was  impure. 

Nickel  combines  readily  with  phosphorus,  eitlier  by  fu^iou? 
aloii^  with  phosphoric  glass*  or  by  dropping  phosphurwi  upon' 
it  while  it  is  red-hot.     The  phosphuret  of  nickel  is  of  a  white' 
colour,    and    when    broken  exhibits  the  appearance  of  very 
slender  pribins  united  together. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  those  bodies  called  meteoric  stones* 
which  have  at  different  times  fallen  from  the  atmosphere, 
contain  nickel. 

Coppen 

Copper  is  of  a  pale  red  colour  inelining  to  yellow.  It  has 
a  styptic  and  unpleasant  taste,  and  emits,  by  friction,  a  disa^^ 
greeable  smell.  Its  hardness  is  8;  its.  specific  gravity  7.788. 
In  point  of  malleability,  it  is  not  much  mferior  to  silver.  It 
is  sometimes  found  native. 

If  copper  be  made  red-hot,  in  contact  with  air,  its  surface 
rapidly  oxidizes,  and  the  oxide  ma^  be  separated  by  the  ham- 
mer, or  by  plunging  the  copper  into  water;  by  a  repetition 
of  the  process  another  scale  will  be  formed,  and  this  may  be 
continued  till  the  whole  of  the  metal  disappears ;  these  scales 
are  a  brown  oxide  of  copper,  which  contains  84  parts  of  copper, 
and  16  of  oxygen.  This  oxide  may  be  converted  into  a  brown 
glass  by  a  strong  heat. 

When  exposed  to  tlie  air,  copper  becomea  covered  with  a 
green  crust,  which  as  the  green  oxide  of  copper.  This  change 
takes  place  only  at  the  surface,  the  oxide  itself  forming  a 
defence  from  further  change. 

filings  of  copper  thrown  upon  burning  ooala,  bum  with  a 
greenish  flame,  and  when  the  metal  is  kepi  in  a  greater  heat 
than  what  is  necessary  for  its  fusion,  it  burns  witn  a  flame  of 
the  same  colour. 

Most  of  the  alloys  of  copper  have  been  already  noticed. 
This  motal,  with  iron«  forms  tiie  eldefodo,  or  Keir'a  patent  metal 
for  w  indo  w-frames»  designed  Co  combine  elegmce  and  strength. 
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Copper  unites  very  raadtly  with  antimony,  and  forms  an  alloys 
distinguished  by  a  beautiful  violet  colour. 

Concentrated  tulpfauric  acid  dissolves  copper  by  the  assist* 
ance  of  heat,  and  Uie  crvstals  of  the  solution,  after  adding 
water  to  it,  form  a  sulphate  tf  copper^  generally  called  blue 
vitriol.  If  to  this  sulphate  of  copper  be  added  a  solution  oi 
arseniate  of  potass,  a  beautiful  green  precipitate  is  formed, 
called  Scheele*s  greeu,  ov  mineral  green.  Magnesia,  lime,  and 
the  fixed  alkalies,  precipitate  copper  from  its  solution  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  the  form  of  an  oxide. 

The  muriatic  acid  does  not  dissolve  copper,  unless  concen- 
trated and  in  a  state  of  ebullition  ;  the  solution  is  ^reen  ;  the 
murtatic  is  caustic  and  astringent,  fuses  by  a  gentle  heat,  and 
congeals  into  a  mass. 

Tiie  nitric  acid  attacks  copper  with  effervescence.  A  large 
quantity  of  nitrous  gas  is  disengaged.  The  acid  first  oxidiz(*s 
ttie  metal,  and  then  dissolves  the  oxide.  The  solution  h\\%  a 
blue  colour,  much  deeper  than  tbat  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
affords  crystals  by  slow  evaporation.  Lime  precipitates  the 
metal  of  a  pale  blue;  fixed  alkalies  of  a  bluish  white.  Vola- 
tile alkali  throws  down  bluish  flocks,  which  are  quickly  redis- 
solved,  and  produce  a  lively  blue  colour  in  the. fluid. 

The  acetous  acid  highly  concentrated,  dissolves  copper;  but 
when  not  concentrated,  it  only  corrodes  the  metal,  and  forms 
the  oxide  called  verdigris.  This  oxide,  dissolved  in  vinegar, 
forms  a  salt  called  by  chemists  crystallized •acetite  of  vopifert 
and  in  commerce  distilled  rerdigris/ 

Copper  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  iron.  The  iron 
is  simply  immersed  in  the  solution;  the  acid  seizes  upon  it, 
and  aoandons  the  copper.  The  copper  obtained  by  this 
means  is  called  copper  of  cementation.  Sulphate  of  copper 
is  frequently  found  in  the  streams  of  water  from  copper- 
mines;  the  quantity  of  salt  which  they  contain  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  reimburse  the  expense  of  evaporating  the  water  to 
obtain  blue  vitriol;  but  by  throwing  waste  pieces  of  iron 
into  them,  the  salt  is  decomposed,  and  the  copper  is  preci- 
pitated in  a  metallic  form,  because  the  sulphuric  acid  nas  a 
greater  attraction  for  iron  than  copper.  It  appears  in  effect 
as  if  the  iron  were  changed  into  copper,  and  to  the  superfi- 
cial observer  favours  the  idea  that  metals  are  transmutable. 
The  streams  of  mines  thus  containitig  sulphate  of  copper  are 
often  as  valuable  as  the  ore  itself. 

All  the  salts  of  copper  are  poisonous;  and  copper  vessels' 
should  therefore  never  oe  used  to  contain  any  vehicle  capable  of 
holding  the  metal  in  solution.  In  Sweden,  the  use  of  copper 
vessels  for  culinary  purposes,  has  been  prohibited  by  law»  and  a 
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•tstuo  of  the  metal  dedicated  to  the  tnan»  at  whose  solicitation 
it  was  obtained. 

Sulphur  combines  with  copper  at  a  strong  heat.  Sulphuret 
of  copper  is  brittle,  softer  than  copper,  of  a  i>1ack  colour  exter- 
nally, and  within  of  a  leaden  grey* 

Aphosphuret  of  copper  may  be  formed  by  casting  phosphoms 
upon  red-hot  copper.  It  has  the  hardness  of  steel,  but  is  ioo 
brittle  and  refractory  to  be  useful. 

Prussic  acid  unites  with  the  oxide  of  copper,  and  forms  a 
brown  pigment,  superior,  both  in  oil  and  water,  according  to  the 
experience  of  Hatchet,  to  any  other  in  use.  It  has  a  purple  tin^, 
so  as  to  form  various  shadesof  bloom  or  lilac  when  mixed  with 
white,  and  which  are  not  so  liable  to  fade  as  those  made  with 
lake.  The  best  mode  of  preparing  the  prussiate  of  copper,  is 
to  dissolve  the  green  muriate  in  ten  parts  of  distilled  water, 
and  precipitate  with  prussiate  of  lime. 

Fixed  alkalies  baii«  some  action  on  copper,  with  which  they 
form  a  light  blue  solution ;  the  effect  is  greatest  in  the  cold. 

Ammonia  dissolves  copper  with  much  ereater  rapidity  than 
fixed  alkalies,  whether  it  oe  in  the  state  of  a  metal  or  an  oxide, 
and  forms  a  beautiful  blue  solution.  This  solution,  when 
recently  made,  is  colourless  if  the  vessel  be  closed,  but  when 
the  vessel  is  opened,  the  colour  retuiliii,  gradually  extending 
from  the  surface  downwards. 

Oils  appear  to  have  no  action  on  copper,  until  they  become 
rancid  ;  in  which  case  their  disengaged  acid  corrodes  the  cop- 
per, and  the  oil  assumes  a  bluish  green  colour. 

Iron. 

Iron  is  of  a  bluish  white  colour,  highly  elastic,  sonorous, 
has  a  styptic  taste,  emits  a  peculiar  odour  when  rubbed,  arid 
strikes  fire  with  flint.  In  tenacity  it  exceeds  all  metals ;  a  wire  of 
it,  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  sustaining  a  weight  of 
460  pounds  without  breaking.     Its  specific  gravity  is  7.786. 

Iron  is  less  malleable  than  gold,  silver,  or  copper;  it  is  of 
att  the  metals  in  common  use  the  most  difficult  ot  fusion,  but 
Ike  nearer  it  approaches  to  fusion,  the  more  malleable  and 
ductile  it  become^. 

The  hardness  of  iron,  its  great  tenacity,  the  facility  ivith 
wbicb  it  may  at  a  white 'beat  to  fcshioned  and  welded^  aire  tliii 
jiroperties  which  render  it  so  valuable. 

Iron  is  attracted  by  themignet  or  loadstone,  and  is  iMelf 
capable  of  being  reinaered  mag^netio ;  bat  this  property^  aftM 
having  been  c6mmliilicated  to  it,  is  retained  only  a  short  UrtJ^i 
nleta  itbe in.the  atiUbaf  Jiardiiteel. 
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If  suddenly  plunged  into  cohl  water,  while  red-hot,  it  is  vol* 
dered  rather  more  rigid  than  before,  but  gr.itlunl  cooling  ren* 
ders  it  soft. 

Uon  is  sonietimes  foiiind  native.  In  the  museum  of  tlie 
academy  of  sciences  at  Peter^burglv  in  tn  miiH«  of  notive  iron 
1:200  tons  ill  waiglu. 

Ca^t<-ifon  is  diat  which  res\ilts  from  tjie  fusion  of  the  iron 
ore  with  charcoal ;  its  peculiar  |>FOi|>eilieK  iir«  owing  to  its  con* 
(ainiiaj;  carbon  and  otti^r  foreign  matters. 

Steel  is  iron  deprived  of  aU  impurities  except  a  small  portion 
of  carbon  ;  it  is  iiK)re  ductiLe  thwu  iron,  and  a  finer  wire  may 
\  ))e  drawn  from  it  than  uiy  other  nu^tal, 
.•  Jraa»  united  with  about  aiivei-tenihs  of  charcoal,  forms  plum* 
b^iXo«  or  liy(>er*carbur^t  of  iron. 

1  roll  has  a  greater  aflSnity  for<^ygen  than  oxygen  has  for 
Hydrogen;  it  therefore  decomposes  water  by  combi^iing  with 
iXs  <oxygeii,  which  is- the  cause  of  its  being  so  easily  altered  by 
^xpos^re  to  damp  air«  or  to  waters 

,  The  action  of  air»  assisted  by  lve;al;,  oonvefts  a  thick  pelUcle 
of  the  suriace  of  iron  into  a  blatic  o;(idei  cfMitaining  25  per 
cent*  of  oxygen,  and  whea  (this  is  hamn^red  off^  another  is 
quickly  formed.  This  black  oxide  is  attracted  in  some  degoee 
hy  the  magnet.  If  it  be  collected,  and  exiposed  to  a  strong 
heat  under  a  muffle,  it  becomes  a  reddish  brown  oxide,  con- 
taining 48  percent,  of  oxygen.  The  yellow  rust,  foimed  when 
iron  is  long  exposed  to  damp  air,  is  not  a  simple  oxide,  but 
contains  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid.  Proiaat  oaly  admits  two 
stages  in  the  oxidation  of  iron,  viz.  the  green  and  the  brown 
or  red,  and  considers  the  other  supposed  oxides,  to  be  mix- 
tures of  these  in  various'  proportions. 

The  green  oxide  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  iron  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  precifMtating  it  by  potass  ;  this  oxide 
contains  27  parts  of  oxygen,  and  73  of  iron  in  the  100.  By 
exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  the  brown  oxide,  which 
contains  18  parts  of  oxygen,  as  observe<f  above. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  scarcely  acts  on  iron,  unless  it 
be  boiling^ ;  but  if  diluted  with  two  or  three  times  its  weidii 
of  water,  it  attacks  the  metal  ivmiediately,  and  a  strong  emt* 
vescence  ensues,  without  any  heat  but  that  produced  by  the 
addition  of  the  water.  It  is  the  hydrogen  ^  of  the  water 
which  escapes,  the  oxygen  being  employed  in  oxidixing  the 
metal,  which  oxide  the  acid  dissolves  without  being  decompostdf 
If  heat  be  applied^  more  iron  stiU  is  disserved*  This  sointion 
yidds,  by  ev^oration*  sulphate  W*  inm.  The  common- ^aen 
CQppera«  of  .ojomnecee  is  this  saU  in  a  state  of  irapiurity.  It 
is  much  more  soluble  in  )|ot  tlwta  JAi  eold  MraUr^and  dieraAn 
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a  Baturated  lolvtioii  of  it  in  4iot  water  aflfbids  erysteis  jn^^ooling 
as  weH  as  bjr  ^tapoimtton. 

The  snbstence  called  martiml  pyrite9  is  a  sUlpliunft  of.  iroi^ 
and  it  is  from  the -decomposition  of  it  thalth^  eirteasiVe  demand 
for  sulphate  of  iron  is  supplied.  By  fusion  wtth  ivon»  salpUar 
produces  a  compound  of  the  tame  nature  as  pyriies. 

The  sulphuret  of  iron,  as  well  as  iron  itself,  bums  rapiidUy^ 
but  without  noise,  when  triturated  in  a  metaiUc  mortar  With 
hYper-oxymuriate  of  potass  ;  this  nuxtuiis/in  a  heap,  if  strtts]i 
with  steel,  detonates  strongly,  and  g^TSS  out  a  red' flame,      i 

Sulphate  pf  iron  is  decomposed  by  alkalies  and  by  liaie. 
Caustic  fixed  alkali  precipitates  the  iron  in  deep  ^een -flocks, 
which  are  dissolred  by  the  addition  of  more  alkali,  and  form  a 
red  tincture.  The  mild  alkali  does  not  vedissoWe  the  preeipi^^ 
tate  it  throws  down,  which  is  of  a  greenish  white  colour* 
Distillation  separates  die  acid  from  sulphate  of  iron,  -and 
leaves  the  brownish  red  oxide,  called  colcothar. 

Astringent  vegetables,  such  as  gall-nuts,  oak,  tea,  &0i  pre- 
cipitate a  fine  black  fecula  (rem  sulphate  of  iron,  and  this 
precipitate  remains  suspended  a  considerable  time  in  the  flaid 
Dv  the  addition  of  gum-arabic,  and  hence  its  wtllity  as  a  writing 
ink.  The  well-known  pigment  called  Prussian  bhie»  is  likewise 
a  precipitate  aflbrded  oy  sulphate  of  iron. 

Sulpnur  combines  with  iron  merely  by  tbe  lissistance  of 
water ;  thus  if  flowers  of  sulphur  be  misea  with  iron  filings, 
and  made  into  a  paste  with  water»  it  soon  becomes  hot,  sweHs, 
and  emits  the  well-known  smell  of  hydrogen,  with  watery 
trapours.  The  mixture  takes  fire,  if  in  considefsible  qaantity, 
even  although  buried  in  the  earth.  It  is  a  composition, 
therefore,  which  may  be  used  to  form  an  artificial  ^eaoo. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  iron,  a 
portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  oxidizes  the  iron,  which 
oxide  dissolves  as  it  is  formed,  and  tbe  remainder  of  the  acid 
passes  off  in  nitrous  gas.  The  solution  is  of  a  reddish  brown, 
and  deposits  the  oxide  of  iron  after  a  bertain  time,  partiealarly 
if  exposed  to  the  air.  Diluted  nitric  acid  affords  a  more  per* 
manent  solution  of  iron,  of  a  greenish  colour,  or  sometim^-of 
a  yellow  colour.  Neither  of  the  solutions  afford -crystals,  but 
both  deposit  the  oxide  of  iron  by  boiling,  at  die  same  time  that 
'^fa«  fluia  assumes  a  eelatinoas  appeamnce.  This  m&gms,  by 
distillation,  affords  niming  nitrous  acid»  m'uch  nitrous  gas,' 
and  some  nitrr>gen,  a  red  oxide  being  left  behind. 

iron  appears  to  be  the  only  metal  of  whii^h  the  solutions, 
or  eombinatioiis  with  oxygen,  are  not  of  a  noxious  nature. 
The  chalybeate  waters  form  tha  best  ionics  which  m^cinoi 
possesses. 
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The  muriatic  ftolution  of  iron,  like  all  other  Bolutaons  of  the 
same  metal,  is  decomposed  by  lime  and  alkalies;  but  the 
precipitates  are  less  altered,  and  may  be  easily  reduced,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  produced  by  the  aodition  of  caustic  alkahes, 
Alkaune  sulphurets,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  eas,  and  astrin* 
^ents,  also  decompose  tois  as  well  as  the  omer  solutions  of 
iron. 

Water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  dissolves  a  considerable 
quantity  of  iron.  Vinegar  appears  to  have  little  or  no  effect 
upon  iron,  unless  assisted  by  the  air. 

If  equal  parts  of  iron  clippingSt  and  phosphoric  glass, 
be  melted  together,  a  pfaosphuret  of  iron  is  obtained,  which 
is  Tery  britue,  and  has  a  whitish  fracture.  Iron,  in  its 
crude  state,  frequently  contains  phosphorus,  which  renders 
cast-iron  very  refrac^ry,  and  forms  the  kind  called  cold' 
short  iron,  which  is  malleable  when  hot,  though  brittle  whea 
cold. 

Qold  imites  easily  with  iron,  and  becomes  by  this  union 
harder  and  less  malleable^  In  the  proportion  of  six  parts  of 
gold  and  one  of  steel,  tHe  alloy  may  be  beaten  into  plates  with- 
out cracking.  The  iron  is  only  partially  separated  oy  combus^ 
tion  in  a  glowing  heat.  Iron  has  a  stronger  attraction  than 
gold  fer  the  oxy-rouriatic  and  nitro-muriatic  acids,  and  preci- 
pitates gold  from  these  acids  in  its  metallic  state. 

Silver  combines  readily  with  iron.  A  mixture  of  fourteen 
parts  of  silver,  and  two  and  a  half  iron,  is  more  elastic  than 
silver,  attracts  the  magnet,  and  is  not  decomposed  in  a  strong 
fire.  A  small  portion  of  iron  does  not  seem  to  injure  the  colour 
or  malleability  of  the  silver.  Iron  precipitates  silver  from  all 
its.  solutions  in  acids  ;  but  this  happens  in  the  nitric  only, 
when  the  acid  is  not  completely  saturated,  or  when  nitrous  gas 
is  added.  Muriate  of  silver  is  decomposed  in  the  dry  way  oy 
distillation  with  iron  filings. 

^  Iron  precipitates  mercury  in  its  metallic  state  from  its  solu- 
tion in  acids.  Distilled  with  oxy-muriate  of  mercury,  the 
muriate  is  decomposed,  and  fluid  mercury  produced. 

Sulphate  of  iron  precipitates  mercury  from  its  solution  in 
nitric  acid,  in  its  metallic  state. 

Lead  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  acids  by  iron.  Iron 
also  precipitates  nickel  from  its  acid  solutions,  and  in  the  dry 
way  takes  from.itr  the  sulphur  which  it  contains. 

Nickel  has  the  strongest  affinity  of  all  the  metals  for  iron^ 
and  is  separated. from  it  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  aUoy 
is  fully  as  malleable,  but  less  fusible  than  iron  alone.  Nickel  m 
precipitated  only  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  by  iron  froHi  its 
solutions  in  acids. 
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Iron  unites  in  close  vessels  with  trs^nio,  whioh  venden  it 
more  brittle,  diminishes  its  attraction  for  the  magnet,  and  is 
separated  from  it  with  difficulty. 

When  iron  has  been  covered  with  a  coat  of  tin,  the  tin 
appears  to  combine  with  it,  and  forms  an.  alloy  of  greater  depth 
than  would  readily  be  supposed ;  even  a  white  heat  is  insuffi- 
cient  to  separate  the  tin  entirely,  yet  till  the  whole  of  it  is 
removed,  the  iron  will  not  weld. 

Tin. 

Tin  is  a  white  metal,  intermediate  between  that  of  lead  and 
silver ;  it  has  little  elasticity ;  its  taste  is  disagreeable,  and 
it  has  a  peculiar  smell,  which  mcreases  by  friction.  Its  hard- 
ness is  6  ;  its  specific  gravity  7.291,  and  its  density,  it  will  bt 
seen  by  inspecting  the  table  of  specific  gravities,  is  suscep- 
tible of  very  little  increase  by  hammering.  Its  purity  is  judged 
of  by  its  levity,  as  it  cannot  be  alloyed  with  any  metal  lighter 
than  itself. 

The  malleability  of  tin  is  such,  that  it  may  be  extended  into 
leaves  not  more  than  the  2000dth  part  of  an  inch  thick ;  the 
tin-leaf,  called  tin-foil^  is,  however,  twice  this  thickness.  The 
tenacity  of  tin  is  but  small :  a  wire,  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  will  Support  only  about  49  pounds  without  breaking 
Its  flexibility  is  considerable ;  it  may  be  bent  several  times 
backwards  and  forwards  without  breaking,  emitting  at  the 
same  time  a  distinct  crackling  noise. 

All  the  tin  used  in  England  is  supplied  by  the  mines  of 
Cornwall,  which  furnish  3000  tons  annually.  Its  ores  occur 
most  frequently  in  granite,  but  never  in  limestone.  It  is  very 
rarely  found  native. 

Chaptal  says,  that  if  tin  be  kept  in  fusion  in  a  lined  crucible, 
and  the  surfacebecovered  with  a  quantity  of  charcoal  to  prevent 
its  calcination,  the  metal  becomes  whiter,  more  sonorous,  and 
harder,  provided  the  fire  be  kept  up  for  eight  or  ten  hours. 

The  brilliant  surface  of  polished  tin  soon  becomes  a  little 
tarnished  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  the  efiect  is  very  superfi- 
cial and  slight. 

Mercury  dissolves  tin  with  great  facility,  and  in  all  propor- 
tions. To  make  this  combination,  healed  mercury  is  poured 
on  melted  tin  ;  the  consistence  of  the  amalgam  difiers  accord- 
BO£  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  metals.  . 
^Tf  ickel  united  to  tin,  forms  a  white  and  brilliant  mass.  Half 
H  part  of  tin,  melted  with  two  par  Is  of  cobalt,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  muriate  of  soda,  furnifkhed  Bourne. with  aa  alloy 
in  smaU  dose  grains  of  a.  light  violat  colomw    .   >  t  •     • 
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'  Sqttttl  {idM»<^tirt«M)bittUiitk,  form  a  brittle  alloy,  of  &  me- 
diikti^  comtf  butweied  the  iwcv  metafo,  antf  the  Arftcture  of  which 
presents  cubical  facets. 

Zmd  uttiiesi  pei€«crtly  ^^  tiiH  and  pi>ocluee»  a  hard  metal, 
6('$i  otd^gvakied  iNietuve  f  its  dHjkCtAity  ittttveases  with'  the 
pVOpovtioii  of  lin« 

Antihnony'  tfnd  ti«!  form  a  ttfaaie  and  briitle  tA>9f,  whieb  is 
distinguished  from  other  alloys  of  tin  by  its  poAsfe^aiiig  ft  les^ 
specific  gravity  thsdi  either  of  the  two  metals  by  which  it  is 
formed. 

In  combining  arsenic  with  tin,  precautions  must  be  taken 
tO'  prevent  the  arsenic  from  escaping  by  volatiii^a1)i'oil.  Three 
parts  of  tin  may  be  put  into  a  retort,  with-  one-eighfb  part 
of  atsemc  in  powder ;  fit  on  a  receiver,  and  make  m  retort 
Md^hot }  very  littl<e  avsi^nic  rises,  and  a  meta^c  lump  i» 
fqund  at  the  bottom,  conttming  about  one*flfteenth  ifMi  of 
amenic^  it  crysitalKzes-in  large  ibcets,  is  very  brittle;  aiiid  kkud 
to  melt« 

If  tin  be  kept  in  fusion  with  access  of  air,  its  surface  i!S  ^p^edi^ 
jf  Covered  with  a  jg^yish  pellvele,  which  i^  renewed  as  fast  as  it 
ts^  removed.-  If  this*  gtay  oxide  be  pulverized  awd  sifted,  to 
separate  the  unealciwed  tin,  artd  calcined  again  for  seveni 
hours,  ander  a^mufile,  it  become:*  the  yellow  oxide  of  tin,  called 
amoiw^  artiztfHS}Mil^  <^'<t>,  and  extensively  used  in  the  polish* 
ing  ofglass,  stieei,  ana  other  hard  bodies. 

A  white  oxide  of  tin  \9  used  in  forming  the  opake  kind  of 
glass  called  enamel.  This  composillion  is  made  by  calcining  lOO 
parts  of  lead,  and  30  parts  of  tin,  in  a  f\irnace,  and  then'  flux- 
ing these  oxides  with  100  parts  of  sand,  and  20  of  notass. 
Thi^  enamel  is  white,  and  is  coloured  with  metallic  oxides. 

All  the  mineral  acids  dissolve  tin,  and  it  may  be  preciipiftated 
ftom  its  solutions  by  potass  ;  but  an  excess  of  potass  will  re- 
dissolve  the  metal.  Nitro-'Stmriate  of  gold  is  a  test  for  tin  in 
solution,  with  which  it  forms  a  fine  purple  precipHate. 

The  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  tin,  whether  concentrated  or 
c^U^ited  with  wailev ;  pari  of  the  acid^  rs  decottipOBedl,  and  fiies 
off  in  the  form  of  snlplkirous  acid  gas-.  Heat  acerieraies'  llie 
effect  of  the  acid.  Tm  dissolved  in  the  sulphuric  acid  is  very 
oanstio. 

The  solution  of  thi  in  the  nitrie  acid  is  performed  wilft 
tistonishfng  rtmidity ;  and  the  metal  is  precipitated  almfosi  in* 
stantly  in  the  form  of  a  white  oxide.  If  thie  sieid  be  fokdiMi 
^th  all  the  tin  it  is  isapable  of  calcining,  and  the  oxid^  be 
Ivushed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  distilled  Water,  A  salt 
QMty  be  obtained  by  evaporation,  which  detonalea  alode-  itir  a 
crucible  well  heated,  mA  bums  with  a  white  and  thick  imne^ 
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ISkt  d»t  ofphoiphofuiTt  Tbe  fiAlrtc  Odidl  holdai  buit  a^  iwy  smftll 
quantiw  of  tin' in  t^loCtoii,  Mid  MAieQ  entpomte^  ^  tnd  ]Mtf^ 
pose  of  obuiaing  ctyMate*, J^be  ^tuohred  portiCMi^  qiwekly  pi<6ci« 
pitttes,  and  the  ftcM  reiMiiiift  nearly  in  ai  stafle  of  ptirily.  Nitrie 
aeid  much  diluted,  h<M8  itttber  more  tiia  in  fofiitionv  but  leta 
il  fall  by  standin^r  or  by  tbe  applioaf f on  of  hoatf. 

The  muriatic  wAA  diwrfvea  tin«  whether  eold  or  hcFt,  dihrted 
6r  concentrated.  If  faming,  and  aasiated  hy  a  gentle  heat,  the 
«d(fition  of  tho  tin  insUmtly  caauees  it  to  Idse  its  eolour  and  pto* 
pei  ty  of  emittitig  fumes,  And  a  siftfbt  crffervescence  tiJ&ea  place. 
'Tiye  acid  dissolves  more  than  half  its  weight  of  tin;  the  aot*^ 
lion  is  yellowish,  of  a  fetid  Bmell,  afld  afforda  no  preeipitateof 
oxiffle,  hke  the  aulpburiic  and  nitric  acids. 

The  oxymuriatic  acid  dissolves  lin  very  readily^  and  without 
effervescence,  because  the  metat  quickly  absoibs  the  supet*^ 
abundant  oxygen  from  the  acid,  and  requires  no  deoomposiliotf 
of  the  water *^to  effeet  its  oxidation. 

Nitro-muriati<^  Sicid,  made  with  two  pent*  of  nitric  acid  and 
one  of  muriatic  acid,  dissolves  tin  with  effervescence.  It  is  the 
solution  of  tin  in  this  acid  which  the  dyers  employ  to  heighten 
the  colour  of  their  scarlet  dyes.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  small 
portions  at  a  time  of  tin  to  the  commofli'  aqua-K>rtis  of  com- 
merce ;  when  thfe  appearance  of  oxide  is  observed  at  the  bot« 
torn  of  the  jar^  muria^te  of  soda,  is  added,  by  which  its  solution' 
is  effected.  If  the  cokmr  imparted  by  tnis  solution  is  not 
brischl,  a  little  nilrat^  of  potass  is  added  to  it. 

The  acetous,  and  most  other  vegetable  acids,  have  some 
action  upon  tin^  particularly  when  aided  by  a  gentle  heat ;  but 
tbe  solutions  thas  obtained,  are  not  used  la  the  arts. 

Tin  dec^oHiposes  the  Corrosive  muriate  of  mercury.  It  is 
for  this  purpose  amalgamated  with  a  small  portion  of  mer- 
cury, and  thvs  amalgam,  being  first  triturated  in  a  mortar 
with  the  corrosite  muriate,  the  mixture  is  then  distilled  by 
a  pi^ntie  hent.  A  colourless  liquor  first  passes  over,  and 
is  foUou  ed  by  a  thick  white  vapour,  which  issues  with  a  kind 
of  explosion,  and  covers  the  internal  surface  of  the  receiver 
with  a  very  thin  crust.  The  vapour  becomes  condensed  into 
a  transparent  liquor,  which  continually  emits  a  thick,  white, 
aud  very  abundant  fume^  It  was  formerly  called  the  jfumhtg 
liquor  of  l.ibaviui,  and  is  the  combination  of  the  muriatic  acid 
and  tin. 

Tin  has  a  strong  affinity  for  sulphur ;  the  sulphuret  of  tin 
may  be  formed  by  fusing  the  two  substances  together ;  it  is 
brittle,  heavier  than  tin,  and  not  fusible.  It  has  a  bluish 
colour,  a  lamellated  texture,  and  is  capable  of  crystallizing. 

The  white  oxide  of  tin  combines  with  twlphnr,  and  forms 
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tl:Compound  called,  aurum  musivum,  or  moiatc  gaU,  whicliit 
lOLUi^h  us^d  for  giving,  plaster  of  Paris  theresemblaiice  of 
QTonze,  and  improvibg  the  appearance  of  brpnse  itself.  It  is 
also  occasionally  used  to  increase  the  effects;  of  electrical 
piachiiDe^.  Chaptal  recommends  for  preparing  it  the  process 
of  the  Marquis  de  Bouillon^  who  directs  an  amalgam  to  be 
fpimed  of  eight  ounces  of  tiA  and  eight  ounces  of  mercury. 
Id.  forming  the  amalgam,  a  copper  mortar  is  heated,  and 
the  mercury  poured  into  it,  after  which  the  tin  is  added  in 
a  state  of  fusion,  and  the  mixture  triturated  till  cold.  Six 
ounces  of  sulphur  and  four  ounces  of  muriate  of  anmionia, 
are  then  mixed,  and  the  whole  put  into  a  matrass,  which  is 
to  be  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  and  heated  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
cause  a  faint,  ignition  in .  the  bottom  of  the  matrass.  The 
fire  must  be  kept  up  for  three  hours.  The  aurum  musivum 
obtained  by  this  process  is  usually  excellent  \  but  if,  instead  of 
placing  the  matrass  on  the  sand,  it  be  immediately  exposed 
upon  the  coals,  and  strongly  and  suddenly  heated,  the  mixture 
will  take  fire,  and  a  sublimate  will  be  formed  in  the  neck  of 
the  vessel,  which  consists  of  the  most  beautiful  aurum^musi- 
vum  that  can  be  prepared. 

The  mercurv  and  muriate  of  ammonia  are  not  in  strictnesi 
necessary  to  the  production  of  aurum  musivum.  Eight  ounces 
of  tin  dissolved  in  the  muriatic  acid>  precipitated  by  the  carbo^ 
nate  soda,  and  mixed  with  four  ounces  of  sulphur,  will  produce 
a  fine  aurum  musivum,  but  without  the  property  of  exciting 
electrical  machines. 

A  |>hosphuret  of  tin  may  be  formed  by  melting  in  a  crucible 
equal  parts  of  tin  and  phosphoric  glass,  or  by  throwing 
small  pieces  of  pho^horus  into  melted  tin.  The  phosphu- 
ret  of  tin  may  be  cut  with  a  knife ;  it  extends  under  the 
hammer,  but  separates  into  lamina.  When  newly  cut,  it 
has  the  colour  of  silver ;  its  filings  resemble  those  of  lead* 
and  the  phosphorus  takes  fire  when  they  are  thrown  upon 
burning  coals. 

Zitic. 

Zinc  is  a  bluish  white  metal ;  its  specific  gravity  is  7.190 ; 
its  hardness  6.  It  is  distinguished  by  ihe  singular  property 
of  being  neither  malleable  nor  ductile,  at  common  tempera- 
tures, but  of  acquiring  both  these  qualities  at  the  temperature 
of  210^  to  300<>.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell.  It  melts  at 
the  heat  of  about  700. 

Zinc,  at  a  red  heat,  burns  with  a  bright  white  flame,  and 
tfa**pw6  out  white  flakes>  caUed^aii7e;'s  of  zinc.    These  flowers 
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lite  the  white  oxide  of  the  metal;  they  are  not  volatile,  but  are 
merely  driven  off  by  the  force  of  the  combostion.  They  con- 
tain more  oxygen  than  the  ^ray  oxide,  which  forma  on  the 
surface  of  the  metal  when  it  la  heated  to  fusion.  The  white 
oxide  of  zinc  may  be  conrerted  into  a  yellow  glass  by  a  very 
(ftolent  heat. 

Zinc  combines  with  most  of  the  metals.  With  sold  it  com- 
bines in  all  proportions.  The  alloy  is  very  hard  and  white 
when  the  metals  are  in  eoual  proportions,  and  takes  a  fine 
polish,  without  being  very  liable  to  tarnish.  One  part  of  zinc 
18  said  to  destrojr  the  ductility  of  100  parts  of  gold. 

The  alloy  of  silver  and  zinc  is  also  brittle.  Fiatina  unites 
with  zinc,  and  forms  a  brittle  and  fusible  alloy,  tolerably 
hard,  and  of  a  bluish  white  colour,  not  so  clear  as  that  of 
zinc. 

One  part  of  zinc,  and  two  and  a  half  of  mercury,  form  by 
fusion  an  amal^m  which  becomes  solid.  It  is  used  to  excite 
electrical  machines. 

The  well-known  alloy  called  brass,  which  is  formed  of  zinc 
and  copper,  is  usually  formed  by  cementing  copper  in  a  close 
crucible  with  calamine,  an  ore  which  contains  zinc  in  the 
state  of  an  oxide. 

Tin  and  zinc  combine  readily,  the  alloy  is  harder  than 
tin.  Lead  and  zinc  also  form  alloys  which  are  harder  than 
lead.  Two  parts  of  lead  and  three  of  zinc  form  a  hard  alloy, 
which  bears  hammering  without  extending. 

Iron  and  zinc  have  some  affinity,  as  iron  may  be  coated 
with  zinc  instead  of  tin,  for  culinary  vessels.  The  solutions 
of  zinc  which  may  happen  to  be  obtained,  are  not  dangerous 
like  those  of  lead. 

If  water  be  thrown  npon  ignited  zinc,  part  of  it  is  decom- 
posed :  the  oxygen  converts  part  of  the  metal  into  an  oxide, 
and  hydrogen  eas  escapes. 

Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  zinc  without  heat.  A  salt  may  be 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution ;  this  salt,  which  is  a 
sulphate  of  zinc,  is  known  by  the  name  of  white  vitriol ;  it 
has  a  strong  styptic  taste. 

The  nitric  acid  powerfully  attacks  zinc,  and  produces 
much  heat;  a  great  part  of  the  acid  is  decomposed;  biit 
crystals  may  be  obtained  by  the  slow  evaporation  of  the 
residue.  This  salt,  or  nitrate  of  zinc,  is  aeliqnescent ;  it 
melts  upon  heated  coals,  and  decrepitates,  producing  a  slight 
reddish  flame.  If  it  be  exposed  to  heat  in  a  crucible,  it 
emits  red  vapours,  assumes  the  consistence  of  a  jelly,  and 
preserves  this  softness  for  a  considerable  time.  The  nitrio 
solution  of  zinc  is  very  'oaitstf c. 
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Mofiatic  Hcid  alto  actB  strongly  ^i^Q  zinc,  with  the  discii- 
gftgemefit  of  much  hydrogen  gat.  Thd  solution^  by  evapon- 
tidni  do€8  not  crystallize*  but  assumetf  tbc  consigteDce  of 
jelly.  This  jelly,  if  distilleid.  allows  s^i^e  of  lire  acid  to 
escape^  tfml  part  of  the  muriate  sublioies. 

Most  of  the  metallic  and  vegetable  acids  dissolve  miiq, 
which  is  precipitated  from  ita  solutions  by  earths  and  alkalies; 
the  tatter  re*dissolve  the  pfecipitate,  if  added  in  excess. 

Sulphur  cannot  be  made  to  combine  with  metallic  xiod; 
Imt  it  combines^  readily  with  the  oocide  of  2inc. 

Zinc  may  be  combined  with  phosphorus  by  casting  am^ 
pieces  of  phosphofaa  upon  the  melted  metal,  which  sbouM  be 
mv^Fed  with  tallow  or  resin  to  JMrevent  its  oxidation.  Phos- 
pliaret  of  zinc  is  white,  with  a  shade  of  bluish  gnky«  baa  a 
iiittaliic  lustre,  and  is  a  little  malleable. 

Zriic  also  combinea  with  carbon,  and  forms  a  carbujpeC  of 
line.     It  generally  contains  a  small  portion  of  CiMrbon# 


Potaisium. 

The  fixed  alkalies,  potass  and  soda,  are  found  not  to  bt 
simple  bodies,  as  had  once  been  supposed,,  but  oxides,  each 
of  them  containing  a  peculiar  metal  in  combination  with  oxy- 
Pfcn.  They  were  analyzed  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  a  course 
of  experiments  which  that  distinguished  chemist  undertook 
witlk  the  express  view  of  discovering  their  nature.  Ho  sac- 
ceeded  by  means  of  the  galvanic  apparatus  in  the  following 
manner : 

In  his  first  experiments  he  acted  upon  aqueous  solutions  of 
potass  and  soda,  by  a  powerful  Voltaic  combination,  but  in 
this  way  he  only  obtained  the  decomposition  of  the  water  of 
the  solution.  He  then  acted  upon  these  alkalies  in  a  state  of 
igneous  fusion.  The  potass  was  contained  in  a  platina  spoon, 
and  was  kept  perfectly  fused,  in  a  strong  red  heat,  by  means 
of  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas,  from  a  gazometer  applied  to  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.  The  spoon  was  preserved  in  commu- 
nication with  the  positive  side  of  a  battery  of  the  power  of  100 
plates  of  6  inches,  highly  charged,  and  the  confection  from  the 
negative  side  was  made  by  a  platina  wire.  The  advantage  of 
this  arrangement  over  the  aqueous  solution  was  soon  apparent. 
The  potass  appeared  to  be  a  conductor  in  a  high  degree*  and 
as  long  as  the  communication  was  preserved,  a  most  intense 
liffht  was  exhibited  at  the  negative  wire,  and  a  column  of  flame, 
which  seemed  to  be  owing  to  the  development  of  combustible 
matter,  arose  from  the  point  of  contact.    When  the  owdm  wna 


dhan^cci'l.  so  ihat  th«  platina  spoon  was  made  iiegntive,  a  vivid 
and  constant  light  appeared  at  the  opposite  point;  there  was  no 
efiecl  oT  inflamiimtioR  round  It;  but  a«hfoim  globules,  which 
mtlaincd  in  the  atnoiphere^  fuse  through  the  potass. 

As  the  products  of  thfl  degoiitposition,  whioh  evidently  ap- 

penr«<l  to  hare  taken  ulaae  in  the  above  experiment,  could  not 

^     Be  collected.  Sir  K.  Davy  determined  to  apply  the  galvanio 

Ivctricity  to  the  alkali  in  its  Mual  state.  A  aniall  piece  ol 
»tasB,  moistened  a  Iktl«  by  the  breMh.  was  placed  upon  aniu- 
duted  disc  of  platins,  fionireoled  with  the  negative  aide  of  a 
ittery,  cunsUting  of  100  plates  of  b'  inehea,  and  150  of  4  incJies 
[nare,  in  a  state  of  intense  activity,  and  a  plutina  wire,  com- 
unientjng  with  the  positive  side,  was  brought  in  contact  with 
e  upper  surface  of  the  nlkati.  The  whole  apparatus  waa  in 
the  open  air.  Under  these  circumstunces,  a  vivid  aclton  was 
aoon  obsarved  to  take  place.  The  potnss  began  to  fuse  at  both 
its  points  of  clectriT.Blion,  and  ainall  globules,  having  a  liigb 
metallic  lustre,  and  precisely  similar  in  risible  chnrkictera  tn 
mercury,  appeared,  some  of  which  burnt  with  explosion  ami 
bright  flame.  These  globules  are  the  basis  of  potass,  mhich 
has  received  tlie  name  ofpotaHium.ninii  appears  fully  entitled 
to  rank  among  the  metals,  as  ne  iliatl  proceed  to  shew. 

It  next  became  a  matter  of  oonsideraUle  difficulty  to  preserve 
and  conftne  the  basis  of  potass,  in  order  to  examine  its  proper- 
ties. Sir  II.  Davy  found,  however,  »t  length,  that  in  recently 
distilled  naphtha  it  may  be  preserved  for  some  days,  and  that 
its  physical  properties  may  easily  be  examined  in  the  atmo- 
•pliere.  when  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  this  fluid. 

Potassium,  at  th«  tetuperuture  of  60*,  is  only  imperfeclly 
Suid  ;  at  70"  it  becomes  nore  Huid  ;  and  at  100*^  its  fluidity 
ia  p«rrect,  so  that  diHercnt  globules  may  be  easily  made  to 
run  into  one.  At  50"  it  becomes  n  soft  and  malleable  solid, 
which  has  the  lustre  of  polished  silver;  at  about  the  freezing 
point  of  urnter,  it  becomes  hard  aiKl  brittle,  and  when  broken 
in  fragments,  exhibits  a  crystallised  texture,  of  perfect  white- 
ness  and  high  metallic  splendour.  To  be  converted  into 
vapour,  it  requires  a  lemprrature  approaching  to  that  of  a 
red  heat.     It  ia  an  excellent   conductor  of  caloric  and  of 

Ileclricity. 
.  Putassjum  will  iratsink  in  doubly  distilled  uaphtha,  the  sue- 
ific  gravity  of  which  is  .770.  Its  spectfiu  gravity  is  to  tnat 
(  mtxcnty  aa  10  to  223,  which  gives  a  proportion  to  that  of 
■raUr  nearly  as  6  to  10,  so  that  it  is  the  tightest  fluid  body 
known,  lu  levity  is  the  physical  property  in  which  it  diS'ers 
most  materially  irom  the  rest  of  the  metals;  yet  between  the 
"  ;htnt  and  heaviest  of  the  rslabliihed  loetals,  the  difference 
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is  not  much  less,  than  between  the  lightest  of  the  established 
metals  and  potassium. 

When  potassium  is  introduced  into  oxymuriatic  acid  ^as,  it 
burns  spontaneously  with  a  bright  red  light,  and  muriate  of 
potass  is  formed,  when  thrown  upon  water,  it  decomposes 
It  with  great  violence,  an  instantaneous  explosion  is  produced 
with  a  orilliant  flame,  and  a  solution  of  pure  potass  is  the 
result.  When  a  globule  is  placed  upon  ice,  not  even  the 
solid  form  of  the  two  substances  can  prevent  their  union; 
for  it  instantly  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  and  a  deep  hole  is 
made  in  the  ice,  which  is  found  to  contain  a  solution  of  pot- 
ass. When  a  globule  is  dropped  upon  moistened  turmerio 
paper,  it  instantly  bums,  and  moves  rapidly  upon  the  paper, 
Us  if  in  search  oi  moisture,  leaving  behind  it  a  deep  redaish 
brown  trace. 

So  strong  is  the  attraction  of  the  basis  of  potass  for  oxygen, 
that  it  discovers  and  decomposes  the  small  quantities  of  water 
contained  in  alcohol  and  ether,  even  when  they. are  carefully 
purified. 

When  potassium  is  thrown  into  the  mineral  acids,  it  in- 
flames and  burns  on  the  surface.  In  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate 
of  potass  is  formed ;  in  nitrous  acid,  nitrous  gas  is  disen- 
gaged, and  nitrate  of  potass  formed,  y^hen  pressed  upon  a 
piece  of  phosphorus,  there  is  a  considerable  action ;  the  two 
substances  become  fluid  together,  burn,  and  produce  phos* 
phate  of  potass. 

When  a  globule  of  potassium  is  made  to  touch  a  globule  of 
mercury,  about  twice  as  large,  they  combine  with  considerable 
heat;  the  compound  is  fluid  at  the  temperature  of  its  forma- 
tion ;  but  when  cool,  it  appears  as  a  solid  metal,  similar  in  oo* 
lour  to  silver.  If  this  alloy  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen  ;  potass  which  deliquesces  is  formed,  ana  in  a 
few  minutes  the  mercury  is  found  pure  and  unaltered.  When 
a  globule  of  the  amalgam  is  thrown  into  water,  it  rapidly  de» 
composes  it  with  a  hissing  noise,  potass  is  formed,  hydrogen 
disengaged,  and  the  mercury  remains  free. 

The  amalgam  of  potassium  and  mercury  dissolved  all  the 
metals  that  were  exposed  to  it ;  and  in  this  state  of  union,  mer^ 
cury  acts  on  iron  and  platina. 

rotassium  combines  with  fusible  metals,  and  the  alloy  has 
a  higher  point  of  fusion  than  the  fusible  metaL 

Potassium  readily  reduces  the  metallic  oxides,  when  li«attd 
in  contact  with  them.     It  decomposes  common  glass  hsf  % 
gealtle  heat,  and  at  a  red  heat  eflects  a  change  even  in  tha 
purest  glass. 
^   Flronfva  variety  of  ■  evperiments,  Professor  Davy  conelodtib 
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that  100  parts  of  potass/  consist  of  about  84  basis,  and  l6 
oxygen. 

Sodiufri. 

When  soda  is  exposed  to  the  at^tion  of  galvanic  electricity; 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  potass,  in  thd  experiment  above 
stated,  a  metal  is  obtained  which  is  the  basis  of  the  alkali, 
and  is  called  sodium. 

Sodium  is  white,  opake,  and,  when  examined  under  a  61m 
of  naphtha,  has  the  lustre  and  general  appearance  of  silver. 
It  is  exceedingly  malleable,  and  is  much  softer  than  any  of 
the  common  metallic  substances.  A  globule  of  it  only  one- 
tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  easily  spread 
bver  a  surface  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  this  property  does 
not  diminish  when  it  is  cooled  to  32®  of  Fahrenheit. 

By  strong  pressure,  globules  of  soditim  may  be  made  ta 
adhere  and  combine  into  one  mass ;  so  ttiat  the  property  of 
welding,  which  belongs  to  iron  and  platina  at  a  white  heat 
only,  is  possessed  by  this  su1>«ttnnce  '*^  common  tempera- 
tures. 

Sodium  conducts  caloric  and  electricity  in  a  similar  manner 
to  potassium;  and  small  globules  of  it  inflame  by  the  Voltaic 
electrical  spark,  and  burn  with  bright  explosions.  It  is  pre- 
served under  distilled  naphtha  in  the  same  manner  as  pot- 
aMium. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  water, 
being  as  .9348  to  I.  It  is  therefore  heavier  than  potassium, 
but  the  difference  is  so  small  that  we  place  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  discovered. 

Sodium  has  a  much  higher  point  of  fusion  than  potassium ; 
its  parts  begin  to  lose  their  cohesion  at  about  120®,  and  it  is 
a  perfect  fluid  at  about  180®,  so  that  it  readily  fuses  under 
boiling  naphtha.  But  though  so  easily  fused,  it  remains  in  a 
state  of  ignition  at  the  point  of  fusion  of  plate  glass. 

The  chemical  phenomena  of  sodium  are  not  very  difl^erent 
from  those  of  potassium.  When  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
it  immediately  tarnishes,  and  by  degrees  becomes  covered 
with  a  white  crust,  which  deliquesces  much  more  slowly  than 
that  furnished  by  potassium. 

The  flame  that  todtum  produces  in  oxygen  gas  is  white,  and 
it  sends  forth  bright  sparks,  occasioning  a  very  beautiful  effect;' 
in  common  air  ri6ums  with  light  of  the  colour  of  that  pro- 
duced during  the  combustion  of  charcoal,  but  much  brighter. 

When  introduced  intof  oxymuriatie  acid  gas,  it  burnt 
fividly,  with  numerous  seintiliiations  of  a  bright  red  colour. 
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The  substance  prpduced  by  ihis  Qombustion  is  moriate  of 
soda  (common  salt.) 

When  thrown  upon  water,  it  produces  a  violent  eflferves- 
cence,  with  a  loud  hissing  noise  ;.»t  combines  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  water  to  form  soda,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  is 
disengaged.  This  experiment  exhibits  no  luminous  appear- 
ance. With  hot  water,  the  decomposition  is  more  violent, 
and  a  few  scintillations  Are  observed  at  the  surface  of  the 
fluid ;  but  this  is  owing  to  small  partides  of  «odium  which 
are  thrown  out  of  the  wdter  suQiciently  belied  to  burn  in 
passing  through  the  aUnospherie. 

Sodium  decomposes  the  water  of  alcohol  and  ether,  in  ths 
same  manner  as  the  water  in  these  fluids  is  detcomposed  by 
potassium. 

It  acts  upon  jstroQg  acids  with  great  energy.  With  nitrous 
acid,  a  vivid  inflammation  is  produced;  with  muriatic  and «uU 
phuric  acid  there  is  uiuch  heat  but  no  light. 

Sodium,  in  its  action  on  aulphur^  phosphorus,  and  the  me* 
tals,  scarcely  differs  from  potassium.  It  combines  with  suU 
phur  id  close  vessels  filled  with  the  vapour  of  naphtha,  with  a 
vivid  light,  heat,  and  often  with  explosion.  The  sulphuret  is 
of  a  deep  gray  colour. 

Th6  phosphuret  has  the  appearance  of  lead,  and  foons  phos* 
phate  of  soda  by  exposure  to  air,  or  by  combustion. 

One-fortieth  part  of  sodium  refiders  mercery  a  fixed  solid 
of  the  colour  of  silver,  and  the  combination  is  attended  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  heat. 

It  makes  an  alloy  with  tin  without  changing  its  colour,  and 
it  acts  upon  lead  and  gold  when  heated.  In  its  state  of  alloy, 
it  is  soon  converted  into  soda  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Sir  li.  Davy  concluded,  that  100  parts  of  soda  coJisist  of  76 
or  77  sodium,  and  |24  or  23  oxygen. 

In  concluding  the  cpmviuni cation  to  the  Royal  Society, 
from  which  the  preceding  view  of  the  properties  of  potassium 
and  sodium  is  derived,  Sir  H.  Davy  justly  remarks,  that  an 
immense  variety  of  objects  of  research  is  presented  in  the 
powers  and  affinities  of  the  new  metal^  produced  from  ikf 
alkalies.  In  themselves  they  wiji  undoubtedly  prove  power** 
ful  agents  for  analysis;  'and  having  an  affinity  for  oxygen 
stronger  than  any  other  known  substances,  they  may  possibljr 
supersede  the  application  of  electricity  to  aoi^e  of  the  ua^e* 
compounded  bodies. 

In  sciences  kindred  to  chepiistry,  the  l^no«4ed^e  of  tl^ 
nature  of  the  alkalies^  and  the  analogies  arisiDff  in  cpsse^ 
quence,  will  opon  many  new  views;  they  may  lead  to  fhe 
•plution  of  n>any  probJ«ms  in  geology,  and  abew  that  %geQU 
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Mt^  haine  opemlied  io  tk9  fomiatioii  of  rocks  %mi  enttths 
%rluch  have  not  hkheito  been  suspeptec)  to  exial* 

m 

i}iMiii«th  is  knosim  eiBong  artisans  by  ithe  name  of  tinghit* 
It  is  u  metal  of  a  laminated  texUice,  a  pale  yejlowifili  red 
colour;  not  ductile  or  raalkable,  but  reduciUe  to  powder 
under  the  hammer.  Its  specific  gravity  is  9.822 ;  its  iiard'* 
nesa  is  6.     It  oielts  at  the  heat  c/  &0^. 

Bismuth  sublimes  when  healed  in  close  vessels.;  when 
allowed  to  cool  slowly,  it  crystallizes.  It  is  not  altered  hy 
wut«r.  and  though  it  tarnishes  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is 
not  much  changed. 

Bismuth  coiabtnes  with  most  of  the  laetaU ;  its  general 
effects  is  to  increase  theijp  fusibility.  The  alloy  of  bisMuiUi 
and  platina  is  very  brittle.  When  exposed  to  the  vir»  il 
assumes  a  purple,  violet,  or  blue  colour.  The  bitungtb  «M:iy 
be  separated  by  heat. 

Equal  parts  of  bismuth  and  gold  /oral  a  brittle  alloy,  nut 
much. paler  than  gold. 

Equal  parts  of  oiamuth  and  silver  also  form  n  brittle  allov, 
but  less  so  thajfi  the  last.  The  apecifia  gravity  of  this  v^fl  the 
last  alloy  is  greater  than  interaMdiata. 

The  amalgam  of  mercury  and  bismuth  ia  more  fluid  thun 
pure  mercury,  and  has  the  pr^^perty  ot  dissolving  lead,  with- 
out having  its  fluidity  lessened. 

The  alloy  of  copper  and  biamuth  is  not  so  red  as  copper. 

A  small  portion  af  l)isniath  renders  tija  brighter,  harder,  and 
BK)re  sonorous  :  it  is  oiitu  therefore  ao  iiagredient  in  pe^vter. 
l^ismuth  remarkably  increases  the  fusion  of  this  metal:  when 
the  alloy  conaisla  of  eqaal  parts,  it  aielta  ajt  280^. 

Bismuth  does  fiat  comlnne  with  M^,  and  its  alloy  with 
iron,  cobalt,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  is  unknown^ 

The  alloy  of  lead  and  bismuth  is  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  a 
close  grain,  and  very  brittle.  The  fusibility  of  a  compound 
of  tin,  lead,  and  bismuth,  has  been  pointed  out  in  volume  I. 
page  44. 

Ksmoth  expatids  9m  it  cools^  for  which  reason  it  is  Well 
idapted  ibr  casting,  #Bd  is  aometamec  added  in  the  oom-» 
petition  for  printera'  types*  particularly  the  amaller  sites* 
alhere  a  sharp  perfect  in^ression  fcom  the  mould  is  of  gveei 
kiiKnrtance. 

Bismuth  may  be  used  in  capelbtion  inaiead  of  lead*  and 
wtould  for  this  pturpose  be  preferable  to  lead*  were  it  noi  to 
■such  floore  ieaice  apd  expensive^ 
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This  metal,  if  hen  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  bmrns  with  a  ftial 
blue  flaine,  ai^d  emits  yellowish  fumes,  which  when  eon* 
densed,  form  what  are  called  flowers  of  bismuth.  This  oxide 
is  converted  into  a  ^eenish  glass  by  a  strong  heat. 

The  sulphuric  acid»  when  concentrated  and  boiling,  has  a 
slight  action  npon  bismuth.  Sulphiirous  acid  gas  escapes, 
and  part  of  the  metal  is  conyerted  into  a  white  oxide.  The 
sulphate  of  bismuth  does  not  crystallize,  and  is  very  deli- 
quescent. 

The  nitric  acid  exerts  a  vehement  action  on  bismuth.  Much 
heat,  with  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous  gas,  is  erolred.  The 
solution,  when  saturated,  affords  crystals  as  it  cools.  This 
nitrate  detonates  weakly,  and  leaves  a  yellow  oxide  behind, 
which  effloresces  in  the  air. 

The  action  of  the  muriatic  acid  upon  bismuth  is  very  slow 
and  inconsiderable,  and  eiven  for  this  effect  the  acid  must  be 
highly  concentrated. 

Water  precipitates  bismuth  from  all  its  solutions;  the  pre« 
cipitate,  which  is  a  beautiful  white,  is,  when  well  washed,  used 
as  a  cosmetic,  under  the  name  of  magistery  of  bismuth.  It 
has^  however,  the  disadvantage  of  turning  to  a  dark  colour,  by 
a  very  slight  degree  of  sulphurous  effluvia,  and  as  the  metal- 
resembles  lead  in  its  noxious  qualities,  and  is  seldom  free  from 
arsenic,  like  other  mineral  cosmetics,  it  cannot  be  used  without 
danger  to  the  skin  and  the  constitution. 

Magistery  of  bismuth  is  sometimes  mixed  with  pomatum, 
for  the  purpose  of  staining  the  hair  of  a  dark  colour. 

Sulphur  combines  readily  with  bismuth  by  fusion.  The 
sulphuret  of  bismuth  is  of  a  bluish  gray  colour,  and  crystallizes 
into  beautiful  tetrahedral  needles.  It  contains  15  parts  in  the 
100  of  sulphur.  '4 

Phosphorus  dropped  into  melted  bismuth,  forms  a  pho»- 

f buret  of  the  metal,  which  only  contains  about  4  parts  in  fhe 
00  of  phosphorus. 


Arsenic  • 

Arsenic  is  of  a  brilliant  bluish  white  colour,  a  laminaled 
texture,  friable,  and  very  brittle.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8.310, 
its  hardness  7.  It  soon  tarnishes  by  exposure  to  the  air^  b^ 
coming  first  yellowish,  and  then  black ;  out  if  immersed  in  ti* 
cohol,  its  metallic  lustre  suffers  no  diminutiop.  It  is  onetf 
the  most  combustible  metals,  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  and  the 
mell  of  garlic,  and  fcuUimes  in  the  state  of  arsenioiis  acid.  It 
is,  in  all  states,  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons'knorwn.         ' 
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I J  When  ex^tedl  to  ibe  ain  t«s«iib  i^gmdUaUy/convBrted  by 
■€0mbiniiig  with  oxygei^.  into  %  ^yitbblmok  subtUnce,  which 
\iB. the  gray  oxide  of  &nemc.  It  tbts  oiiide-  be  stiblimed,  the 
sublimate  haTtug  ooabioed  withtanadditidilal  dose  of  oxygen, 
,^ms  the  whiie  oxide  o/mnenic^  which  oontainA  7  parts  in  the 
100  of  oxygen.  This  oxide  glitters  as  if  it  were  powdered 
jrlass;  it  has  aa  acid  taste*  whiolk  tHrmin^tes  in^an  impression 
of  sweetness;  it  hus  a  smell  like  g^ariic.  Thi4>  is  the  state  in 
which  the  arsenic  of  commerce  is  met  with. 

The  white  oxide  of  ar^enie  may  be  4tofnrf«rlled  into  the 
metallic  state  by  beating  it  with  otl>i,j  tallow%  or  cbarcoaU  in 
close  vessels;  but  this  is  seldom  necesnany  in  the  arts»  as 
Ml  enters .  into  combination  %mh.  other  metul^  from  tlie 
state  of  oxide.  This  oxide  is  soluble  rn  80  parts  of  water, 
at  the  temperature  of  60^^  and  in  15  parts  of  boiling 
water*  When  the  solution  is  evuporat^di  the  oxide  crys^ 
tallizes;  and  when  heated  to  283^  it  sublimes;  if  heated 
in  close  vessels,  it  beconses  pellucid  like  glass,  but  soon 
recovers  itfl  former  appearance  by  exposure  t!o  the  air.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  glass  is  6.000;  of  the  white  oxide 
3.706. 

Alm6st  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  which  is  sold,  is  obtained 
ft-'Om  the  cobalt  ores  of  Saxony,  where  long  winding  flues  are 
4M>nsinicted,  to  the  sides  of  which  the  sublimed  arsenic 
iituches  itself. 

Arsenic  unites  with  most  of  the  metals  by  fusion,  and  a 
very  sm^li  quantity  of  it  has  often  a  material  effect. 

PiMtiiia  and  arsenic  form  a  brittle  and  fusible  alloy ;  the 
iti-Nf  tiic  may  be  driven  off  by  a  great  heat. 

GdIiI  by  fusion  takes  up  about  ^th  of  arsenic,  with  which 
i.^  forniH  a  pale  and  brittle  alloy. 

Silver  takes  up  one-fourteenth  of  arsenic. 

Copper  combines  with  five^sixtbs  of  arsenic,  forming  a  wfaite» 
hard,  and  brittle  alloy;  whf n  the  quantity  of  atventc  ia  small^ 
it  is  both  ductile  and  malleable;  it  is  called  white  tombac^  znd 
is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons* 

Iron  is  capable  of  combining  with  more  than  its  own  weight 
of  arsenic;  the  alloy  ia  white,  brittle,  and  capable  of  crjfstal* 
Using. 

The  alloy  of  tin  and  arsenic  is  harder  and  moresonordua  then 
tin,  and  haa  nenrly  ibe  Mune  external  appearanee  aa  xinc*    TiD 
often  contains  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic. 
:  Lead  takes  up  oiiei»siztli  of  itrsenio.    Thei alloy  in, brittle  and 
4atb  cd  cured. 

Zinc  takes  up  OM-fiftk  of  arsenic,  antimony  one-eightb*  and 
bismuth  one-fitteenth. 
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V  Upon  the  whole,  the  effect  of  araentc  is»  to  whiten  the  red 
end  dark-coloured  metals;  to  give  brittlenesft  to  the  ductile; 
.to  iitcrease  the  fusibility  of  the  refractory;  and  to  render  lets 
rii»ible  the  rest.  It  is  added  to  the  composition  for  the  mirrors 
of  reflectiDg  telescopes,  to  increase  the  density  of  the  com- 
ipound. 

The  sulphuric  acid,  boiled  on  the  oxide  of  arsenic,  diasoWes 
it;  but  the  oxide  is  precipitated  as  the  solution  cools. 

The  nitric  acid  dissolves  the  oxide  of  arsenic,  by  the  assist- 
ance *of  heat,  and  forms  a  deliquescent  salt. 

The  action  of  the  muriatic  acid  upon  arsenic  is  very  feeble, 
whether  assisted  by  heat  or  in  the  cold.  The  sublimed  muriate 
or  butter  of  arsenic,  is  formed  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  the 
yellow  oxide  of  arsenic,  and  corrosive  muriate  of  mercury,  and 
distilling  with  a  gentle  heat;  in  the  receiver  will  be  found  a 
bhickish  corrosive  liquor,  which  forms  the  sublimed  muriate 
of  arsenic. 

Potass,  boiled  on  the  oxide  of  arsenic,  becomes  brown, 
gradually  thickens,  and  at  last  forms  a  hard  brittle  mass, 
which  is  a  deliquescent  arsenical  salt.  Soda  affords,  by  the 
same  treatment,  a  product  nearly  similar. 

The  combination  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  is  ofteii  found 
native,  of  a  fine  yellow  colour;  it  is  then  called  orpiment:  this 
yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic  may  oe  prepared  artificially,  by 
mixing  sulphur  with  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  and  heating 
them.  It  contains  about  20  |jarts  of  arseniq  in  the  100.  If  a 
stronger  heat  be  applied,  so  as  to  fuse  this  sulphuret,  it  as- 
sumes a  scarlet  colour,  and  forms  the  compound  called  realgar, 
which  contains  80  partit  of  arsenic  in  the  100.  It  is  the  red 
sulphuret  of  arsenic.  Realgar  is  occasionally  found  native, 
as  well  as  orpiment.  Lime  and  the  alkalies  decompose  these 
sulphurets. 

The  phosphuret  of  arsenic  may  be  formed  by  putting  equal 
parts  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic  into  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  and  keeping  the  mixture  moderately  hot  for  some  time. 
It  is  black  and  brilliant,  and  ought  to  be  preserved  in  water. 

The  oxide  of  arsenic  promotes  the  vitrification  of  earths,  but 
the  glasses  into  which  it  enters  are  liable  to  tarnish. 

The  workmen  employed  in  the  mines  which  produce  arsenic, 
are  subject  to  violent  complaints,  and  a  premature  death.  When 
this  deleterious  mineral  has  been  swallowed,  the  sulphuret  of 
potass  (liver  of  sulphur)  dissolved  in  water,  is  prescribed  tf 
the  most  effectual  antidote.  Arsenic,  whether  alone  or  ih  a 
mixture,  may  be  distinguished  by  throwing  it  upon  burning 
coals;  as  it  will^fford  white  fumes  and'the  smell  of  garlic* 
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Antimony. 

Antimony  is  a  brittle  metal,  of  a  white  colour  inclining  to 
gray,  a  laminated  texture,  exceedingly  brittle,  and  neither 
malleable  nor  ductile.  It  may  be  reduced  to  powder.  It  has 
some  taste,  but  no  smell,  its  specific  gravity  is  6.860;  its 
hardness  6.5.  It  tarnishes  but  little  by  the  action  of  air  or 
water.  It  melts  at  a  low  red  heat,  or  809^;  and  if  the  heat 
be  much  increased,  it  is  rolatilized  in  white  fumes.  This 
white  oxide  of  antimony  was  formerly  called  argentine  snow. 
Of  flowers  of  antimony. 

If  antimony  be  brought  to  a  white  heat,  and  then  shaken, 
it  takes  fire  with  a  kind  of  explosion.  If  fused  on  charcoal 
before  the  blowpipe,  and  thrown  into  the  air,  it  divides  into 
globules*  and  burns  with  a  brilliant  white  light  as  it  falls  to 
the  ground. 

The  antimony  of  commerce  is  found  in  two  states,  that  of 
crude  antimony,  and  in  the  metallic  state :  crude  antimony  is 
the  sulphuret  of  this  metal;  and  is  the  only  ore  of  it  which  is 
obtained  in  sufficient  plenty  to  be  wrought.  Metallic  anti- 
mony, better  known  by  the  name  of  regulus,  is  crude  antimony 
deprived  of  its  sulphur.  If  iron  filings  be  fused  with  crude 
antimony,  they  combine  with  its  sulphur,  and  the  antimony  is 
obtained  pure.  One-fifth  of  iron  will  combine  with  all  the 
sulphur  by  which  this  metal  is  mineralized.  In  the  large  way, 
antimony  is  obtained  by  melting  calcined  antimony  with  dried 
wine  lees  in  a  reverberatory  furdace,  and  the  sulphur  is  often 
not  wholly  removed  from  it.  Sulphuret  of  antimony  contains 
26  parts  in  the  100  of  t*)e  metal. 

Antimony  will  enter  into  combination  with  most  of  the 
metals.  With  platina  it  affords  a  brittle  alloy,  which  is  much 
lighter  than  platina.  The  platina  cannot  afterwards  be  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  heat. 

Gold  may  be  combined  with  antimony  by  fusing  them 
together,  and  the  antimony  may  be  separated  by  an  intense 
heat. 

Silver  and  antimony  form  a  brittle  alloy,  the  specific  gravity 
of  which  18  greater  than  intermediate  between  the  specific 
gravities  of  the  two  metals. 

Mercury  does  not  combine  freely  with  antimony.  Gellert 
succeeded  by  using  hot  mercury,  and  coveting  the  whole  with 
water. 

Equal  parts  of  lead  and  antimony,  form  a  porous  and  brittle 
illoyi  three  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  antimony  is  the  best  com- 
position for  printing  types;  and  of  all  the  alloys  of  antimony 
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it  is  the  most  useful.  It  forms  a  hard  alloy,  scarcely  malle- 
able, but  so  brittle  as  to  break  without  bending*  unless  in  very 
slender  pieces;  when  properly  prepared,  its  fracture  has  the 
appearance  of  that  of  cast  steel.  In  ftisin^  the  two  metals, 
tne  antimony  should  be  well  mixed  by  stirring,  as  from  its 
levity  it  will  flbat  on  the  lead;  if  the  mixture  has  not  been 
complete,  the  alloy  breaks  with  brilliant  facets.  This  alloy  is 
more  fusible  and  fluid  than  either  of  the  metals  separately, 
and  as  antimony  expands  in  cooling,  it  takes  a  sharp  impres- 
sion of  a  mould..  Bismuth  is  sometimes  added  to  increase 
tills  property,  as  well  as  the  fusibility;  but  this  metal  is  too 
costly  to  be  added  in  any  useful  proportion,  except  for  the 
suiullest  types.  The  antimony  snould  be  completely  (reed 
tVoni  sulphur,  otherwise  the  types  made  of  it  undergo  a  spon- 
taneous decomposition,  easily  break,  and  are  covered  with  a 
))lack  crust. 

Twelve  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  antimony,  form  an  alloy 
very  malleable,  yet  much  harder  than  lead;  16  parts  of  lead 
and  1  of  antimony,  form  an  alloy  Which  does  not  differ  from 
lead,  except  in  being  rather  harder. 

Copper  combines  readily  with  antimony;  the  colour  of  the 
alloy  is  a  beautiful  violet,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  greater 
than  intermediate. 

The  alloy  formed  by  iron  and  antimony  is  brittle  and  hard; 
its  specific  gravity  is  less  than  intermediate.  The  disposition  of 
iron  to  receive  magnetism,  is  much  impaired  by  antimony. 

The  alloy  of  tin  and  antimony  is  harder  than  tin,  white,  and 
brittle ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  alloy  is  less  than  intermediate, 
yet  the  combination  is  so  intimate,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  separate  the  antimony  from  the  tin.  A  small  portion  of 
antimony  is  added  with  tin  to  form  pewter. 

Le  Sage  analyzed  some  nails  intended  for  ship-building,  and 
found  them  to  consist  of  three  parts  tin,  two  of  lead,  and  one  of 
antimony.  These  nails  could  be  made  to  penetrate  oak-boards, 
and  were  not  acted  upon  by  sea-water. 

The  alloy  of  zinc  and  antimony  is  brittle. 

Pure  water  has  some  action  upon  antimony,  for  it  becomes 
purgative  by  standing  in  a  vessel  made  of  this  metal. 

Sulphuric  acid,  boiled  upon  antimony,  is  slowly  decomposed. 
Sulphurous  gas  escapes,  and  sulphur  itself  by  continuing  the 
process.  The  sulpnate  of  antimony  is  deliquescent,  and 
decomposed  by  the  fire. 

The  nitric  acid  is  decomposed  by  antimony  very  readily; 
a  considerable  part  of  the  antimony  is  oxidized,  and  part  of 
the  oxide  is  dissolved.  This  oxide  is  very  white,  and  difficult 
of  reduction. 
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The  muriatic  acid  acts  feebly  upon  antimony^  except  by 
long  digestion.  The  muriate  of  Justimony,  obtained  by  erapo- 
ration^  is  very  deliquescen^t;  it  is  fusible  in  the  fire«  and  vo- 
latile. 

Two  parts  of  corvosive  muriate  of  menouiy,  and  one  of  tbf 
muriate  of  antimony,  distilled  by  a  ^ eaUe  beat,  aftord  ine 
common  butter  of  antimomf,  or  sublimed  muriate  of  antimony* 
This  preparation  is  ffluid  at  a  genUe  heat;  by  .plunging  the 
vessel  which  contains  it  into  hot  water,  it  becomes  sumcieptly 
-fluid  to  pour  out. 

When  butter  of  antimony  is  dropped  into  water,  part4>f  th^ 
metal,  in  the  form  of  an  oxide,  is  thsown  dowji  in  a  wJiitis 
powder.  Thia  substance  is  called  jMuccbr  ^a/garoM#  wfaadh 
acts  as  a  strong  purgative. 

If  sulphuret  ot  antimony  be  melted,  and  the  heat  continued^ 
the  sulphur  sublimes,  and  the  antimony  is  converted  into  a 
gray  oxide;  this  oxide  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  powdering 
metallic  antimony,  and  then  submitting  it  to  calcination.  The 
oxide  will  combine  .with  i^  of  sulphur,  and  this  compound 
forms  by  fusion,  a  ^lasa,  called  %he.elau  ofatUimow/. 

Antimony  supplies  medicine  with  some  of  the  most  active 
and  valuable  remedies.  The  acid  of  tartar  forms  with  it  the 
preparation  called  emetic  tartar^  the  new  name  of  which  is 
antimoniated  tartrate  of  potass:  it  is  composed  of  56  parts  tar- 
trate of  antimony,  36  tartrate  of  potass,  and  eight  of  water. 

The  alkalies  and  lime  decompose  the  antimoniated  tartrate 
of  potass. 

The  alkalies  alone  have  no  perceptible  action  on  antimony, 
but  the  alkaline  sulphurets  dissolve  it  completely.  Kermes' 
mineral,  a  medicine  formerly  of  great  celebrity,  is  a  red 
sulphuretted  oxide  of  antimony.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling 
together  half  a  pound  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  in 
powder,  and  two  pounds  of  potass,  in  eight  pints  of  pure 
water,  for  fifteen  minutes;  stirring  the  mixture  with  an  iron 
spatula;  and  then  expeditiously  filtering  it  whilst  it  is  hot. 
The  lic|uor  is  now  suffered  to  stand  in  a  cooTplace,  where  it  soon 
deposits  a  powder  that  must  be  repeatedly  wished,  first  with 
cold,  and  afterwards  with  hot  water«  tiU  deprived  of  taste* 
The  antimony  may  be  used  again,  until  entirely  consumed. 
According  to  the  quantity  which  is  taken,  Kermes'  mineral 
operates  as  an  emetic,  purgative,  sudorific,  or  expectorant; 
its  active  properties  lender  half  a  grain  in  most  cases  sufficient 
at  a  time. 

Phosphorus,  thrown  in  small  pieces  upo^  melted  antimony, 
combines  with  it.  The  pbosphuret  of  antimony  ia  of  a  wbltf 
colour,  brittle,  and  appears  iainiQat«d  "wh/M  bro)^en« 
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Tellurium. 

Tellarium  is  a  recently  discovered  metal,  nearly  white  like 
tin,  but  vergin^^  a  little  to  the  grayness  of  lead.  Its  fracture 
is  laminated.  It  is  extremely  brittle,  and  nearly  as  fusible  as 
leiid.  When  heated  with  the  blowpipe  upon  charcoal,  it 
burns  with  a  very  lively  flame,  of  a  blue  colour,  inclining 
at  the  edges  to  green.  It  is  so  volatile  as  to  rise  entirely 
in  a  whitish  gray  smoke,  and  exhales  an  odour  like  that  of 
radishes.  The  smoke  condenses  into  a  white  oxide.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  6.116. 

Klaproth,  who  discovered  this  metal,  found  it  in  an  ore 
called  the  auriferous  ore,  otherwise  aurum paradoxicum,  which 
is  obtained  in  Transylvania,  and  which  contains  but  a  very 
small  quantity  of  gold. 

Tellurium  amalgamates  with  mercury  by  trituration.  It  is 
oxidized  and  dissolved  in  the  principal  acids.  To  sulphuric 
acid  it  gives  a  deep  purple  colour,  and  if  this  acid  has  been 
diluted  with  two  or  three  parts  of  water,  and  a  little  nitric  acid 
added,  a  considerable  portion  of  tellurium  will  dissolve  in  it, 
and  the  solution  will  not  be  decomposed  by  water.  The  solu- 
tion  in  sulphuric  acid  alone  is  separated  by  water  in  black 
flakes,  and  heat  throws  down  a  white'  precipitate. 

With  nitric  acid,  tellurium  forms  a  colourless  solution,  which 
remains  so  when  diluted,  and  affords  slender,  dendritic  crys- 
tals by  evaporation.  i^ 

Tellurium  dissolves  in  nitro-muriatic  acid;  the  solution  is 
transparent,  and  the  addition  of  water  precipitates  a  white 
powder,  which  is  soluble  in  the  muriatic  acid.  Alcohol  pro- 
duces a  similar  precipitate. 

Iron,  tin,  zinc^  and  antimony,  precipitate  tellurium  from  its 
acid  solutions  in  a  metallic  state,  under  the  form  of  small  black 
flakes,  which  resume  their  splendour  by  friction,  and  which  on 
burning  charcoal  rapidly  melt  into  a  metallic  button. 

The  alkalies  throw  down  from  the  solutions  of  tellurium,  a 
white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  all  the  acids  by  an  excess 
of  the  alkalies  or  their  carbonates. 

Tungsten, 

Tungsten  is  extefnally  of  a  brown  colour,  internally  of  a 
steel  gray,  its  specific  gravity  is  17.600,  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  of  fusion. 

'  This  metal  is  in  Sweden  obtained  from  an  ore  in  which  its 
oxide  exists  in  combination  with  lime;  in  Germany  Mud 
England,  it  may  be  obtained  from  a  mineral  called  woifram. 
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in  which  it  exists  in  combination  with  iron.  The  oxide  i)( 
tungsten  has  acid  prop^rttes^  and  it  is  therefore  called  ilie 
turi^stic  acid, 

D'Elhuyart  fouad  that  wolfram  contained  -/(Af  of  tun^^tic 
acid;  the  rest  of  it  consialed  of  iron,  manganese,  and  tiii« 
This  acid  substancQ  .being  mijced  with  charcbal  powder».\ras 
violently  heated  in  a  crucible.  Od  opening  the  crucible  after 
it  hud  cooled,  a  button  of  metal  was  found  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,' which  crumbled  to  pieces  between  the  fingers.  On 
viewing  it  with  a  glass,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a  congeries 
of  nietallic  globules,  some  of  which  were  as  large  as  a  pin 
head.  These  globulei  were  the  tungsten;  the  charcoal  had 
combined  with  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  substance,  and  left  tbe 
metal  pure.  When  h^at  is  applied  with  access  of  air,  tungsttiti 
is  converted  into  a  yellow  powder,  composed  of  80  parts  of 
tungsten,  and  20  of  oj^ygen.  This  is  the  ytllow  oxiie  ofiuug 
ii€M,  or  the  iu»g$iie  acid. 

Vanquelin  considers  that  the  substance  formed  by  the  com 
bination  of  tunesten  with  oxygen,  does  not  possess  the  pro 
parties  generally  attributed  to  acfds;  since  it  is  insoluble  in 
water,  does  not  change  the  blue  vegetable  colours,  and  has  no 
apparent  savour.  He  advises  it  therefore  to  be  called  merely 
an  oxide  of  tungsten,  observing  that  Scheele»  who  regarded  it 
as  an  acid,  never  obtained  it  but  in  a  triple  combination,  which 
possesses  acid  properties. 

Morveau  asserts,  that  the  oxide  of  tungsten  renders  vege- 
table colours  so  fixed,  as  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  ox.y- 
muriatic  acid. 

Neither  the  sulphuric,  the  nitric,  nor  the  muriatic  acid,  dis* 
iolves  eithen tungsten  or  its  oxide. 

The  alloys  of  tungsten,  and  the  uses  to  which  the  metal 
itself  may  be  applied,  appear  to  be  little  known. 

Solutions  or  caustic  potass,  soda,  and  ammonia,  dissolve 
the  oxide  of  tungsten,  even  in  the  cold,  forming  tungstate  of 
potass,  soda,  and  ammoniac 

Tungsten  refuses  to  unite  with  sulphur. 

A  tungstate  of  magnesia  is  formed,  by  mixins;  oxide  of 
tungsten  with  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  water;  boiling  the 
mixture,  and  straining  it.  An  acid  will  precipitate  a  white 
powder,  and  by  evaporation  a  soluble  salt  is  obtained,  which 
crystallizes  in  little  bright  spangles,  9gkd  is  tincbangeable 
in  air. 
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Mhodmtn. 

Rhodium  U  one  of  ibenew^netals  obtained  from  the  grains 
of  crude  plattna.  It»  epecific  gfavi^  is  about  11.  It  is  not 
malleable,  and  has  never  been  f  erfectty  fused  alone.  S ulphtir 
and  arsenic  lender  tt  fusible,  and  may  afterwards  be  expelled 
by  heat. 

Rhodium  unites  readily  with  every  metal  which  Dr.  WoIIas* 
ton,  its  discoverer,  tried,  except  mercury^  With  gold  or 
silver  the  alloy  is  malleable,  not  oxidized  by  a  high  degree  of 
heat,  but  becoming  encrusted  with  a  black  oxide  when  slowly 
cooled.  One-sixth  of  it  does  not  perceptibly  alter  the  colour 
df  gold,  but  renders  it  mudi  less  fusible,  neither  the  nitric 
nor  nitro-*muriatic  acid  acts  on  it  in  the  state  of  alloy  uith 
qDld  or  silver,  but  if  it  be  fused  with  three  parts  of  bismuth, 
lead,  or  copper,  the  alloy  is  entirely  solubM  in  a  mixture  of 
nitric  with  two  parts  of  muriatic  a6td. 

Uranium. 

Ui*anium  is  of  a  dark  gray  colour  on  the  suiiace;  within  it 
is  of  a  pale  brown.  Its  hardness  is  about  6;  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult of  fusion  than  manganese.  It  is  little  known,  and  appears 
not  to  have  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purit) .  as  the  specimens 
of  different  chemists  have  varied  in  speciiip  gravity  from 
6.440  to  9.006.     .   , 

.Klaproth  discovered  uranium  in  a  mineral  called  ped^blende, 
which  is  obtained  in  Saxony,  and  which  had  been  usually 
considered  as  an  ore  of  zinc  or  iron,  or  even  tungsten;  but 
Klaproth's  analysis  evinced  that  it  was  the  suTphuret  4>f 
uranium. 

When  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  re^  heat,  v^  a  dose  vessel, 
uranium  suners  no  change;  but  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  a  yellow  oxide.  This  oxide  is  soluble  in 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  gently  heated,  and  affords*  prismatic 
crystals  of  a  lemon  colour,  it  is  also  soluble  in  nitro-juxnriatic 
acid,  and  may  be  precipitated  by  alkalies. 

Uranium  has  not  been  applied  to  the  arts. 

Cobalt. 

Gobalt  is  of  a  wbi4itsh  cdour,  inclining  to  a  bluiah  or -steel 
gray.  When  pure,  it  is  somewhat  malleable  while  red-liot. 
and  is  also  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Its  hardness  is  8,  and  itn 
Ctpecific  gravity  is  usually  about  7.811.  It  is  brittle,  and  has 
a  dull,  close-grained  fracture.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  water, 
but  tarnishes  in  the  air;  it  requires,  for  its  fusion,  a  heat  not 
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iarerior  to  that  required  for  cast-iron.    It  has  never  beeovola^ 
tUized. 

Cobalt  has  never  been  Found  aattve;  but  mostly  Ja  the  stata 
of  on  oxide,  united  Mith  arsenic,  sulphur,  iron,  &c.  It  is 
plentiful  in  the  mines  of  Saxony;  and  is  also  abundantly 
obtained  in  Ihie  country  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  Somersetshire, 
and  in  a  mine  near  Penzance,  in  Cornwall. 

Arsenical  cobalt  is  of  a  gray  colour,  and  becomes  black  by 
exposure  to  air.  The  sulphurous  ore  of  cobalt  resembles  the 
gray  silver  ore  in  its  texture. 

Alien  the  oxide  of  cobalt  hasheen  freed  from  arsenic  and 
sulphur,  which  is  done  by  pnlverixing  it,  washing  it,  and  then 
exposing  it  to  a  strong  heat,  it  has  an  obscure  gray  colour, 
and  is  uilled  laffrt.  When  latlVe  is  fused  vilh  three  parts  of 
palrerized  flints,  and  one  of  potass,  a  beautiful  blue  glass  is 
obtained.  This  glass,  when  pulverized  and  washed,  constitutes 
the  tmalt  of  commerce.  Smalt  is  used  to  give  the  blue 
colour  ft)  writing  papers,  to  starch,  aud  linen.  It  also  supplies 
a  blue  colour  to  the  painters  of  earthenware  and  porcelain, 
and  to  enamel lers. 

Metallic  cobalt  may  be  obtained  by  fusing  za^'re  in  a 
white  heat,  with  three  times  its  weight  of  black  tlux :  the 
cobalt,  when  reduced,  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  Or 
it  may  he  obtained  by  fusing  amalt  with  six  or  eight  times  its 
'■eight  of  soda. 

Cobalt  resists  cnpellalion,  nor  will  it  amalgamate  with  mer- 
it forms  alloys  with  few  of  the  metals ;  that  with  tin  is 
fa  light  violet  colour:  the  metals  with  which  it  combines 
tfX  rendily  are  arsenic  and  iron;'these,  when  combined  with 
6  nrc  separated  with  difficulty.  With  iron  the  alloy  is  hard, 
pd  not  easily  broken;  with  arsenic  it  is  brittle,  fusible,  and 
tore  easily  oxidized  than  pure  cobalt. 

\  To  ili^Miilve  cobslt  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  must  be 
i|^hly  c-unccntratod,  and  distilled  upon  it  almost  to  dryness. 
y  uanhing  the  residuum,  a  portion  of  it  dissolves  in  the 
'  X  portion  it  sulphate  of  cobalt.  The  other  part  con- 
Mo  of  onidc  of  cobalt.  The  cobalt  may  be  precipitated  from 
le  water  by  lime  and  alkalios. 

Nitric  actd  dissolves  cobalt  by  tike  asaiatanou  of  a  getiEla 

beat.     Lime  and  alkalies  preuipitate  it  from  its   solution,  and 

an  excess  of  alkali  dissolves  the  precipitate. 

^^   Muriatic  iicid  docs  not  dissolve  cobalt  witliout  the  assistance 

^■jfbeat.     The  nitro^rouHaticacid  diMsolvcMcdbaltmorc readily. 

^^Kis  sdlution,  much  diluted,  forms  th«  much  admired  symps- 

^^ptttemk,  which  when  written  with  unou  ]>ttper  is  invisible, 

^^ttl   when  the  paper  is  uarmed.  the  characters  appear  of  a 
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beautiful  green,  that  gradually  disappears  as  the  paper  cools, 
and  the  experiment  may  be  repeated  with  the  same  result  fof 
»a  indefinite  number  of  times. 

■Sulphur  is  not  readily  combined  with  cobalt  by  art;  but 
V.kaliue  sulphurets  readily  form  the  combination. 
,  The  phosphuret  of  cobalt  may  be  formed  by  dropping  small 
pieces  of  phosphorus  upon  ignited  cobalt  m  grains.  It  is 
vbite  and  brittle,  and  soon  loses  its  lustre  by  exposure  to  the 
aif:  it  is  more  fusible  than  cobalt. 

i  Molybdenum. 

.  The  ore  containing  molybdenum  has  almost  the  appearance 
'of  plumbago,  and  therefore,  though  scaly  and  more  shining,  it 
was,  before  it  was  carefully  analyzed,  mistaken  for  that  mineraL 
It  is  unctuous  to  the  touch,  soils  the  fingers,  and  makes 
whitish  and  brilliant  traces  upon  paper,  whereas  the  traces  of 
plumbago  are  dull.  It  has  never  been  perfectly  reduced ;  when 
made  into  a  paste  with  linseed-oil,  or  any  other  suitable  sul> 
stance,  the  stiongest  fires  only  agglutinate  it  in  brittle  masses 
consisting  of  small  srains.  These  grains  are  of  a  whitish 
yellow  colour,  but  tneir  fracture  is  a  whitish  gray.  Their 
sprecific  gravity  is  at  least  7.500. 

^   The  alloys  of  molybdenum  have  been  little  examined ;  those 
with  silver,  iron,  and  copper,  are  friable ;  those  with  lead  and 
'  tin  pulverulent  and  infusible. 

Molybdenum,  by  a  strong  heat,  is  gradually  converted  into 
a  whitish-coloured  oxide.  Nitric  acid,  which  has  a  rapid 
siction  upon  it,  converts  it  into  a  white  oxide.  This  oxide  has 
the  properties  of  an  acid,  and  is  therefore  called  mofybdie  acid. 
it  dissolves  in  576  parts  of  water  at  a  mean  temperature.  It 
decomposes  the  solutions  of  soap,  and  precipitates  alkaliae 
sulphurets. 

The  muriatic  acid  has  no  action  upon  molybdenum,  but  dis* 
solves  its  acid,  which  is  also  done  by  the  sulphuric.  Heat 
'Should  be  employed  with  both  these  acids. 

Scheele  discovered,  1,  that  fixed  alkali  rendered  molybdie 
acid  more  soluble  in  water ;  2,  that  this  salt  prevents  the  acid 
of  molybdenum  from  volatilization  by  heat;  3,  that  molybdate 
of  potass  fiEdls  down  by  cooling,  in  small  crystalline  grains,  and 
that  it  may  likewise  be  separated  from  this  solvent  by  the  sid* 
phuric  and  muriatic  acids. 

^  Blue  carmine  is  prepwed  by  precipitating  tin  from  its  sola* 
tion  in  muriatic  acid  with  the  molylmate  of  potass.  The  MMft- 
.riatic  acid  unites  with  the  alkali,  and  the  molybdie  with  the 
/tin,  to  form  the  blue  precipitate.  ..... 
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Manganese.  % 

A  mineral,  called  the  soap  of  glass,  has  been  employed  fbr 
time  immemorial  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  which  it  whitens 
and  renders  colourless.  It  is  nsaally  of  a  gray  or  blackish 
colour,  and  soils  the  fingers.  This  mineral  is  the  oxide  of  a 
peculiar  metal  called  manganese. 

Metallic  mang^anesa  is  of  a  grayisli  white  colour,  brittle, 
though  not  easily  broken,  and  deroid  of  malleability.  When 
reduced  to  powder,  it  is  attracted  by^the  magnet.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  6.990 ;  its  hardness  8.  It  is  more  difficult  of  fusion 
than  iron. 

When  manganese  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  soon 
tarnishes,  and  becomes  at  last  black  and  friable;  heat  accelerates 
this  change  *  which  produces  the  substance  called  the  black 
oiide  'of  manganese.  It  is  this  oxide  of  the  metal  which  is 
usually  employed  in  the  arts,  and  in  which  state  manganese  is 

ireneraiiy  found.  The  counties  of  Somerset  and  Deron  supply 
arge  quantities  of  it,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen  a  mine  of 
it  has  been  lately  discovered,  which  furnishes  twenty  tons  per 
week. 

The  black  oxide  of  manganase  contains  25  per  cent,  ot 
oxygen ;  a  portion  of  this  oxygen  is  separated  by  heat,  and 
therefore  the  oxide  has  recently  become  important,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  furnishing  this  gas.  When  manganese  is  employed  in 
preparing  oxymuriatic  acid  for  medicine,  the  purest,  such  as 
that  from  Upton  Pjne,  should  be  used.  That  from  Bristol 
and  the  Mendip  Hills,  generally  contains  leadj 

Manganese  is  susceptible  of  three  different  degrees  of  oxy- 
dizement,  forming  the  white,  the  red,  and  the  black  oxides  of 
manganese.  An  oxide  containing  still  more  oxygen  is  asserted 
to  be  of  a  dark  green. 

Metallic  manganese  may  be  obtained,  b;^  mixing  the  black 
oxide  into  a  ball  with  linseed-oil ;  puttinjg  this  ball  into  a  cavity 
made  in  a  lump  of  charcoal,  covering  it  with  a  layer  of  char- 
coal, enclosing  the  whole  in  a  crucible,  and  subjecting  it  to  an 
intense  heat  for  one  or  two  hours.  Saline  fluxes  should  be 
rejected  for  reducing  this  mineral,  because  it  has  so  strong  a 
disposition  to  vitrify,  that  it  would  be  suspended  in  a  flux  of 
that  kind. 

Manganese  unites  by  fusion  with  all  the  metals  except  mer- 
cury. With  copper  and  iron  it  appears  to  combine  the  most 
veadily ;  but  none  of  its  alloys  are  used  in  the  arts,  or  known 
to  be  valuable. 
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SimpU 


The  sulphuric  acid  attacks  manganese,  and  produces  hydro- 
^en  gas ;  the  solution  ^oes  on  more  slowly  than  that  of  iron 
in  the  same  acid  ;  it  is  colourless.  Sulphuric  acid  extricates 
from  the  oxide   of  manganese,  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen 

■gfts* 

•  Xb0  oiide  of  maiiganese  is  sdisBolTed  by  nitrio  aoid  ;  and 
MUriftlie  is^idL  •digeatiMl'iipoflL  it,  seizes  its  osygen,  and  passes 
in  Y^ufQnJS  ibrougb  Ae  watas.  This  TtBLpoar  is  ozymuriacic 
acid. 

.  (The  o«ide  of  mangaoeee  cckmbines  with  alkalies.  It  also 
^ritfol^neus  with  sulphur,  which  itbe  metal  does  mot. 

.  AAangaqese  lit  fined  heat,  dombines  with  {Aosphorus.    The 
fjbmpQureit  19  of  a  twhite  crolour,  biittle,  granulated,  disposed 
to  crystallize,  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  more 
jfusible  tbao  iqaDgmeae. 
■   •         ■ 

Ta$ttaUum. 

.  VtQjji  a  fossil  called  ianiMliU,  and  another  callfid  ytroiamUL' 
HU,  Ek^her^  extracted  by 'means  <€(f  the 'fixed  ailkalies,  a  whits 
powder,  wbich  he  ascertained  to  ;he  the  oxide  of  a  peouliar 
tuetaL    To  this  metal  he  gavie  ihe  name  oiiamteUum. 

When  the  oxide  of  tantalium  above  mentioned  is  powerfully 
heated  with  charcoal,  a  buttou  of  metal  is  obtained,  with  a 
metallic  iuatre  externally,  but  internally  black  and  without 
bffiiliancy.  Its  hardness  is  7  ;  its  specifiic  gravity  6.6.  The 
acids  wiU  reduoe  it  again  to  the  state  of  white  oxide,  but 
they  will  not  dissolve  it.  The  oxide  is  not  changed  by  a  red 
beat,  Cau^ic  fixed  alkali  is  the  only  re^agent  which  has  any 
action  upon  it. 

Titenium. 

Titanium  is  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  almost  like  copper. 
Us  liistrf?  is  considerable,  it  is  brittle,  aad  very  difficult  of 
fusion,     ks  specific  gravity  is  4.16  ;  its  hardness  9. 

Titanium  is  obtained  from  a  mineral,  plentiful  in  Hung^aiyj 
called  red  schorl,  which  is  its  native  red  oxide ;  and  firooi 
apotber  mineral  obtained  in  CoirnwalU  called  menadiamte, 

Vanquelin  obtained  metallic  titanium  from  its  native  red 
oxide,  oy  mixing  together  dOO  parts  of  this  oxide  with  60  itf 
calcined  borax,  and  50  of  charcoal,  formed  into  a  paste  willl 
oil4  and  exposed  the  whole  to  the  beat  of  a  fonge  rais^  to  106* 
of  Wedgwood* 

.  This  metal  is  acted  ^pop  by  the  pi^incipai  acids,  except  4m| 
nitric,   and   forms  salts  with  them.     It  also  pombine^  wid| 
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lihospbortts.  The  phosphuret  is  of  a  pale*  Wfiite  eototif^  brittle, 
granular,  and  infusible  by  the  blowpipe. 
The  attempts  to  alloy  titanium  have  not  succeeded. 

Chromium. 

Chromium  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  inclmingrto  gray;  it  isiiBerV 
brittle;  its  fracture  preaents  a:  mdialed  appeietrance,  needles 
.eroseing  in  different  oirections,  with  ihterstioea-between' Chedf . 
It  is  dimcult  of  fusion,  resisting  the  heat  of  the  blowpipe^    ' 

Chromium  was  discorered  by  VanqueliOf  itii  analyzing  a 
beautiful  mineral  called  red  lead  af  Siberia^  The  mini^ral  wk 
chromate  of  lead,  in  which  chromium  exists  in*  the  state  ofaii 
acid.  Ita  colour  is  a  fine  aurora^  red,, with  eonsidierable  latttM. 
Chromium  has  also  been  found  united  with-  iron,  fomiifig 
chromate  of  iron ;  it  also  exists  in  some  ffenffl,  of  which:  it 
appears  to  constitute  the  colouring  principle.*  In-llie  etffeitfd 
it  exists  in  the  state  of  green  oxide,  and  the  Bpiial  mby  c<tal- 
tains  it  in  the  staite  of  an  acid. 

Vanquelin  extracted  this  metal  from  the  red-lead  ore^  by 
adding  to  it  muriatic  acid,  which  combines  with  the  oxide  of 
lead,  and  forms  a  compound  that  is  precipitated,  the  chromic 
acid  remaining  in  solution.  To  abstract  a  little  muriatic  acid 
combined  with-  it,  oxide  of  silver  is  cautiously  added,  and  the 
pure  chromic  acid  being  decanted  from  the  precipitate  of 
muriate  of  silver,  and  evaporated,  is  exposed  to  a  very  strong 
Heat  excited  by  a  forge,  in  a  crucible  of  charcoal,  placed  within 
another  of  porcelain.     It  is  thus  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  the  red-lead  ore,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  separate  the  products.  Ifitric  aoid  does  not  decompose 
this  ore. 

Chromic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water;  It  is  of  an  otange-refl 
colour,  with  a  pungent  metallic  taste;^;  by  evaporation,  it  affords 
crystals  in  long  slender  prisma  ofa  ruby  red  colour.  This  ficid 
combines  with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  and  the 
neutral  salts  which  it  forms  with  them  are  called  chromates.    ^ 

The  combinations  of  this  acid  with  roetallio  oxides  are  ii^ 
general  possessed  of  yerv  beautiful  colours,  and  are-  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  painting.  That  vriih  oxide  of  lesj^ 
has  an  orange  yellow,  of  various  snades ;  that  with  mercury, 
a  vermilion  rea  ;  with  silver,  a  carpiine  red;  with  zinc  and  bis- 
muth, the  colours  are  yellow;  with  copper,  cobalt,  and  anti- 
mony, they  are  dull. 

The  term  chromium  is  derired  from  a  GVe^k  Wottl  sigtllfy^r 
fifg  colour>  and  is  applied  to  thiv  metal  on  accomat  of  tn^ 
dvferaity  ef  eolours  which  its  romponnds  fWttti. 
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Simple  >wh^lnnc,ci»»  *M^Uj#*-**Coioiiibitt»7— QtriiMi— Iridiom. 

Thq  specific^gravity  of  chromium  and  the  Tour  followiiif: 
metals  is  uncertain. 

Columbium. 
• 

A  mineral  in  the  British  Museum,  sent  to' Sir  Hans  SloaRe 
with  some  iron  from  Massachusets,  upon  being  examined  by 
Hatehett,  was  foxmd  to  contain  a  new  metallic  substance,  to 
which  that  eminent  chemist  has  given  the  name  of  eolumh 
bium* 

The  ore  of  columbium  has  never  been  perfectly  reduced,  but 
it  affords  an  acid,  called  the  columbic  acid»  which  differs  from 
all  other  bodies.  The  alkalies  throw  it  down  from  its  acid 
.solutions,  in  white  flakes.  Prussiate  of  potass  changes  the 
colour  to  an  olive  green,  and  a  precipitate  of  the  same  colour 
ip  gradually  formed.  Tincture  of  galls  produces  a  deep  orange- 
coloured  precipitate.  Zinc  occasions  a  white  precipitate. 
The  fixed  alkalies  readily  combine  with  the  columbic  acid. 
It  is  insoluble  and  unalterable  with  regard  to  colour  by  the 
pitric  acid. 

Cerium. 

Cerium  is  another  newly  discovered  metal,  which  exists  in  a 
mineral  called  cerite.  Cerite  is  semi-transparent,  generally  of 
a  reddish  colour,  though  occasionally  yellowish.  Some  speci- 
mens are  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass,  and  to  strike  fire  with 
steel.  To  obtain  the  oxide  of  cerium,  this  mineral  is  pulveriz- 
ed, calcined,  and  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  filtered 
solution,  being  neutralized  with  potass,  is  to  be  precipitated  by 
tartrate  of  potass  ;  and  the  precipitate,  well  washed  and  after- 
wards calcined,  is  oxide  of  cerium.  This  oxide  is  susceptible 
of  two  degrees  of  oxidation  ;  in  the  first  it  is  white,  and  this 
by  calcination  becomes  of  a  fallow  red. 

The  white  oxide  of  cerium,  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
4)orax,  fuses  into  a  transparent  globule ;  but  in  attempts  to 
obtain  the  metallic  cerium,  the  quantity  operated  upon  has 
nlways  been  so  far  dissipated,  that  the  sensible  properties  of 
the  metal  are  unknown. 

Iridium. 

In  a  black  powder  left  after  dissolving  crude  platina* 
Tennant  discovered  two  new  metals,  to  one  of  which  ne  gave 
the  name  of  iridium.    To  analyze  this  powder,  it  wan  mixed 
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with  pure  dry  soda,  and  kept  at  a  red  heat  for  some  time  in  a 
silver  crucible.  The  alkali  was  then  separated  by  solution  in 
water,  and  the  tmdissolred  part  of  die  powder  was  digested 
with  muriatic  acid,  with  which  a  solution  at  first  of  a  dark  blue 
was  obtained  ;  it  afterwards  became  of  a  dusky  olive  green, 
and  at  last  of  a  deep  red.  This  acid  solution  contains  two 
metals^  but  chiefly  indium.  By  its  eraporation  may  be  ol)- 
tained  an  imperfectly  crystallized  mass,  which,  dissolved  in 
water,  gites  by  evaporation  distinct  octahedral  crystals.  Thfese 
crystals,  dissolvea  in  water,  produce  a  deep  red  solution, 
inclining  to  orange.  By  exposure  to  heat,  the  acid  may  be 
expelled,  but  the  iridium  thus  obtained  has  never  be^n  fused 
except  by  a  powerful  galvanic  battery.  Its  oxide,  when  ob<- 
tained  as  above  stated,  is  white;  it. neither  combines  with 
sulphur  nor  arsenic.  Lead  unites  with  it  easily,  but  is  sepa^ 
rated  by  cupellation,  leaving  the  iridium  on  the  cupel,  in  th« 
form  of  a  coarse  black  powder.  Copper  and  silver  form  with 
it  malleable  alloys ;  but  the  iridium  appears  to  be  diffused 
through  the  silver  only  in  the  state  of  a  finie  powder.  Gold 
remains  malleable,  although  alloyed  with  a  considerable  por<^ 
tion  of  it ;  and  is  not  separated  from  it  (either  by  cupellation 
or  quartatioh. 

Osmium. 

The  metal  found  along  with  iridium,  in  the  black  powder 
left  after  dissolving  platina,  is  called  osmium. 

The  oxide  of  osmium  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  with  nitre 
the  black  powder  above  mentioned;  at  a  low  red  heat,  an  appa-> 
rently  oily  fluid  sublimes  into  the  neck  of  the  retort,  which,  bt\ 
eooling,  concretes  into  a  solid,  colourless,  semi-transparent 
mass.  This  being  dissolved  in  water,  forms  a  concentrated 
solution  of  oxide  of  osmium.  This  solution  indelibly  stilins 
the  skin  of  a  deep  red  or  black.  Infusion  of  galls  renders  the 
solution  at  first  purple,  but  in  a  little  time  it  becomes  of  a  deep 
livid  blue.  If  mercury  be  agitated  with  the  solution,  it  forms 
with  the  osmium  a  perfect  amalgam ;  part  of  the  mercury  may 
be  separated  by  squeezing  it  through  leather,  and  the  rest  b^ 
distillation,  which  will  leave  the  osmium  pure,  in  the  state  of 
a  black  powder.  This  powder  has  never  been  fused.  It  forms 
malleable  alloys  with  copper  and  gold. 


^\.        '  .  ■    ,|       .         ■•    j    .■■:  ■        ■  ip 
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Al.KALIEBr 

Alkalies  are  poriaested  of  the  following  properties  : 
I.  TKej  are  soluble  in  water ;  2,  they  nave  an  acrid  and 
urinous  taste ;  3^  they  are  incombustible  ;  4,  they  change  most 
vegetable  blues  to  greeui  and  the  yellow  to  a  brown  ;  6,  they 
form  neutral  salts  widi  acids ;  6,  they  render  oib  miscibls 
with  water. 

I.  The  alkalies  are  three  in  number,  potass,  soda,  and  omMtmitu 
Potass  and  soda  are  oalled^/£rei{  alkalies,  because  they  sjt  not 
volatilized,  except  by  an  intense  heat;  ammonia  is  called  the 
nolaiUe  alkali,  because  it  is  dissipated  or  concerted  into  gas  at 
a  moderate  heat. 

Oxygen  is  a  component  part  of  all  the  alkaUes,  and  appears 
clearly,  in  the  case  of  the  two  fixed  alkalies  at  least,  to  oe  the 
alkalizing  principle.  The  bases  of  the  alkalies  are  metals  ;.of  two 
of  them,  called  potassium  and  sodium,  we  have  ali^ady  treated; 
that  from  ammonia  has  been  very  little  examined. 

Potass. 

If  the  ashes  of  burnt  vegetables  be  repeatedly  lixiviated, 
until  they  cease  to  communicate  any  taste  to  the  water,  and  the 
water  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  saline  residue  is  obtained, 
which  in  commerce. is  known  by  the  name  of  pOtaski  It  hu 
been  called  the  vegetable  a/Aa7i,  because  it  was  supposed  to-be 
furnished  by  vegetables  only. 

Potash  contams  a  number  of  foreign  salts,  and  oilier  itor 
purities  ;  but  when  deprived  of  all  these,  it  is  called  by  chemiati 
potass* 

Pure  potass  is  extremely  white,  and  so  caustic,  thai  if  apr 

Jilied  to  the  hand,  the  skin  is  instantly  destroyed ;  it  is'  theiir 
ore  in  this  state  called  caustic  alkali. 

The  potash  of  commerce  is  always  combined  with  carbonils 
acid,  for  which  it  has  a  strong  affinity,  and  it  is  this  addition 
which  disguises  its  properties  more  tnan  all  the  rest,  tod  ret 
duces  it  to  its  usual  state  of  what  is  called  mild  alkali,  or  by 
chemists  carbonate  of  potass,  or  rather  sub-carbonate  ofpoiass, 
as  it  is  not  saturated  with  the  carbonic  acid. 

If  potash  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  quicklime  made  into  a  paste  with  the  same  '*  *  ^ 
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the  lime  having  a  greater  affinity  for  the  carbonic  acid  than  the 
potass,  will  combine  with  it ;  the  potass  remains  in  solution, 
and  may  be  separated  from  the  lime  by  filtration.  The  evapo- 
ration of  this  solution  should  be  performed  in  close  vessels, 
otherwise  the  potass  will  abstract  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 

Potass  is  soluble  in  its  weight  of  water;  it  attracts  moisture 
from  the  gases  with  great  avidity,  and  therefore  affords  the 
means  of  drying  them.  It  is  soluble  also  in  alcohol,  which  is 
not  the  case  when  it  is  in  the  state  of  a  carbonate. 

By  exposure  to  heat,  potass  becomes  soft,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  ignition  it  melts  into  a  transparent  glass ;  by 
increasing  the  heat  it  is  volatilized. 

Potass  and  silex,  when  fused  together  in  equal  quantities, 
combine  and  form  glass.  If  the  proportion  ot  potass  to  that 
of  silex  be  as  three  or  four  to  one,  the  glass  will  be  soft,  and 
soluble  in  water;  this  composition  is  called  siliceous  potass^  or 
tiquor  of  flints. 

If  a  solution  of  potass  be  boiled  upon  silex  recently  pro- 
cured, it  dissolves  a  part  of  it.  As  tne  solution  cools,  it  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  a  jelly,  even  though  previously 
diluted  with  seventeen  times  its  weight  of  water. 

Potass  combined  with  fixed  oils,  forms  soap. 

It  combines  with  sulphur  both  in  the  dry  and  the  humid 
way,  forming  sulphuret  of  potass.  When  this  sulphuret  is  ob- 
tained by  the  fusion  of  its  component  parts,  it  is  of  a  brown 
colour,  soluble  in  water,  and  soon  attracts  water  from  the 
atmosphere.  When  it  has  acquired  moisture,  it  is  then  in 
a  state  to  act  on  the  air,  from  which  it  will  abstract  oxygen, 
and  if  inclosed  with  a  quantity  of  it  in  a  jar,  the  nitrogen  will 
b^  left  alone. 

Sulphuret  of  potass,  allowed  to  remain  moist  in  the 
atnfosphere,  is  at  length  converted  into  sulphate  of  potass ; 
for  the  sulphur,  combining  with  ox^*gen,  forms  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  water  is  decomposed,  giving  out  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas. 

Soda. 

Soda  called  also  mineral  or  fossil  alkali,  because  it  was  eon- 
•id^red  as  exclusively  derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  is 
nearly  similar  to  potass  in  its  properties. 

Soda  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  substances,  but  it  is  nerer 
met  with  naturally,  except  in  a  state  of  combination.  It  forms 
common  salt  when  combined  with  muriatic  acid,  and  this 
compound  is  therefort  called  muriate  of  soda.  Hence  those 
inexnaustible  mines  of  salt,  which  are  found  in  Eiigliand, 
44._VoL.  II.  3  G 
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Poland,  and  other  countries,  and  even  the  ocean  itself,  which 
holds  it  in  tolution,  are  so  many  vast  depositories  of  soda. 

The  French  chemists  have  attempted  to  obtain  muriatic  acid 
and  soda,  by  the  decomposition  of  seai-salt,  but  the  process  b 
too  expensive  for  general  use.  The  soda  of  commerce  is  there- 
lore  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  and  from  one  of 
the:ie  (the  saboJa  soda)  it  derives  its  name.  In  Scotland  this 
and  other  sea-weeds  are  collected,  dried,  and  burned  in  pits 
'idg  in  the  sand,  or  in  heaps  surrounded  by  loose  stones 
Fre»»h  quantities  are  added,  as  the  first  are  consumed,  and  a 
'laid  residuum  is  obtained,  which  is  of  a  black  or  bluish  co- 
lour; it  is  called  kelp,  and  contains  from  2^  to  5  per  cent,  of 
Koda.  On  the  coasts  of  France  and  Spain,  the  same  kind  of 
niunufacture  is  carried  on,  and  the  produce  is  called  bariUa, 
The  barilla  of  Alicant  is  much  noted. 

Soda  is  obtained  from  kelp  and  barilla  by  lixiviation,  filtra- 
tion, and  crystallization.  These  processes  leave  it  in  the  state 
of  a  carbonate,  but  it  may  be  deprived  of  ^s  carbonic  acid,  and 
rendered  caustic,  by  lime,  in  the  same  fnanner  as  potass. 

Potass  and  soda,  in  a  state  of  purity,  cannot  be  distinguished 
by  inspection  from  each  other.  The  oxalic  acid  has  been  used 
as  a  test  to  distinguish  them.  This  aeid,  with  potass,  forms  a 
very  soluble  salt,  but  with  soda,  one  of  difficult  solubility.  A 
solution  of  the  ore  of  platina  in  nitrormuriatip  acid  also  affords 
the  means  of  distinguishing  them  ;  for  the  solution  of  potass 
wrll  form  a  yellow  precipitate,  but  soda  gives  no  precipitate. 

Fourcroy  suggests  that  so^a  is  the  most  proper  of  the  two 
fixed  alkalies  to  be  employed  in  medicine;  because  animal  sub- 
stances always  contain  it,  but  they  npver  contain  potass. 

If  potass  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  deliquesces,  tjitt 
is,  acquires  moisture;  if  soda  be  exposed  in  the  same  manner, 
it  efiloresces,  that  is,  parts  with  ntoisture,  and  is  convMed 
into  a  dry  powder. 

Soda  is  preferred  to  potass  ^i  most  manufaetares  .  its  affini- 
ties in  general  are  not  so  strong  as  those  of  potass,  it  is  there- 
fore less  corrosive.  It  is  more  fusible  alone,  and  fuses  silex 
more  readily  than  potass ,  hence  it  is  c^mployed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass. 

Carbonic  acid  renders  soda,  as  well  as  potass,  fit  for  many 
purposes  to  which,  in  its  caustic  state,  it  would  not  be  appli- 
cable. It  is  in  this  state  that  these  alkalies  are  employed  in 
tnedicine,  and  in  washing  linen. 

The  combination  of  potass  or  soda  with  oil  or  tallow,  forms 

soap;  but  soda  forms  hard  soap,  while  potass  only  afiords 

tsoft  soap.     Soda  is  therol'ore  much   more  valuable,  niid  sgtn^' 

'mlly  ttiied  in  th«  aianuf^ture  of  soap,  for  si'hich  use  it  ia 
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dered  caustic  by  quipklime.  Muriate  of  sods^  is  added  in 
making  soi^p,  in  order  to  harden  i^.  The  brown  or  yellow  ^oap 
contains  a  quantity  of  rosin.  Black  or  green  soft  soap  is  m^d^ 
with  the  cparsest  oils,  and  retains  all  its  a^^aline  ley. 

The  weakest  ^cids  have  the  power  of  decomposine  soap, 
because  they  have  a  stronger  attraction  for  its  alKali  than  the 
Qil.  Soap  is  also  depopiposed  by  metallic  oxides^  ^rths,  and 
qeutrat  salts.  Hence  the  water  of  springs  is  sai4  to  be  hard, 
because  soap  is  not  soluble  in  it,  or  rather  is  not  d^ cofppQsed 
by  it.  Solution  of  soap  may  tli^refore  be  epaployeii^  to  shfivf 
*vhetber  watef  holds  minerals  in  solutiqo  or  not. ' 

Ammoma* 

If  muriate  of  ammonia,  in  [|owder«  be  mixed  wjth  thre^ 

fiarts  of  slacked  lime,  and  distilled,  and  (he  prx)duot  P^  polr 
ected  by  the  mercurial  trough,  or  pneumatic  apparatfis^  ^ 
gas  is  obtained,  which  is  transparent  and  colourless,  Ii|ce  cpm-: 
mon  air.  This  gas  is  called  ammoniacal  eas,  and  is  the  pur^t 
state  in  which  a^pmonia  can  be  exhibited. 

Ammonia  has  a  pungent,  though  not  unpleasant  apaell. 
Its  taste  is  acrid  ana  caustic,  like  tbat.  of  the  fixed  alkj^ljes^ 
but  not«BO  strong ;  nor  has  it  the  property,  like  them,  of  cor- 
iroding  animal  substances.  It  is  not  respirahle.  Us  specific 
gravity  is  to  common  air  as  3  to  5.  When  exposed  to  a  cold 
of  45^,  it  is  condensed  into  a  liquid,  which  again  assumes  the 
gaseous  form,  when  the  temperature  is  raised. 

Ammonia  Is  rapidly  absorbed  by  vvater,  and  the  absorptfon 
goes  on  till  the  water  has  acquired  above  a  third  of  its  weight 
of  it.  It  therefore  instantly  disappears  if  water  be  introduped 
iiito  ajar  of  it;  some  caloric  is  evolved,  and  the  specific  gr^r 
vity  of  the  w^ter  is  diminished,  tf  ice  be  introduced  into 
this  gas,  it  melts  and  absorbs  the  ampionia,  while  at  the  same 
time  its  temperature  is  difninished.  The  specific  gravity  of 
water  saturated  with  ^mmQuiai  at  60^  is  .9054.  It  is  the  at- 
traction of  water  for  fimqfionia.  which  renders  it  necessary  to 
eniploy  mercury  in  obtaining  the  gas* 

Water  combined  with  amrnqnia,  acquires  its  smell,  and  lias 
a  disagreeable  taste  ;  it  perverts  vegetable  blues  to  green.  It 
19  this  liquid  solution  of  ammonia  wnich  is  meant  in  speaking 
6f  the  volatile  alkali.  \Vhen  boated  to  the  temperature  pf 
130^,  the  ammonia  separates  in  the  fprm  of  jgas.  Wtiep  jt$ 
temperature  is  reduced  to — 46^,  it  crystallizes;  and  whei. 
suddenly  cooled  down  to  68^,  it  assumes  the  appearance  <>( 
a  thick  jelly,  and  has  scarcely  any  smell. 
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Ammonia  may  be  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  bones 
and  other  animal  matters ;  it  is  from  such  substances  that  it  is 
obtained  to  supply  the  demand  of  commerce,  and  it  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  spirits  of  hartshorn.  The  product  of  the 
first  distillation  from  bones,  &c.  is  very  impure ;  it  is  there- 
fore improved  by  repeated  distillations. 

Berthollet's  experiments  evinced  that  one  thousand  parts 
of  ammonia  consists  of  807  parts  of  nitrogen,  and  193  parts 
of  hydrogen ;  but  Sir  H.  Dajy  having  discovered  oxygen  to  ' 
be  the  alKalizing  principle  in  potass  and  soda,  was  convinced 
of  the  probability  of  its  existing  in  ammonia.  His  researches 
confirmed  this  opinion,  and  he  concludes  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  in  ammonia  to  be  at  least  7  or  8  per  cent.  He  also 
succeeded  in  separating  from  it  a  substance  of  a  metallic 
nature.  The  ammonia  was  decomposed  by  galvanism  in  con- 
tact with  mercury.  The  meVcurv,  by  combining  with  about 
one  twelve-thousandth  part  of  this  new  matter,  lias  its  iden- 
tity destroyed ;  it  becomes  solid,  and  its  specific  gravity  is 
reauced  from  13.5  to  less  than  3.0,  but  its  colour,  lustre,  opa- 
city, and  conducting  powers,  remain.  The  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining and  operating  upon  this  substance,  has  hitherto  pre-, 
vented  its  being  sufficiently  known  to  assign  its  proper  place 
in  the  classification  of  bodies. 

Ammoniacal  eas  has  no  effect  upon  sulphur  or  phoffphorus. 
Charcoal  absorbs  it,  without  altering  its  properties  when 
cold ;  but  when  the  gas  is  made  to  pass  through  red-hot 
charcoal,  part  of  the  charcoal  combines  with  it,  and  forms 
prussic  acia. 

The  two  gaseous  substances,  ammonia  and  muriatic  acid, 
combine  rapidly,  and  form  the  solid  substance  called  muriate 
of  ammonia,  which  is  the  sal  ammoniac  of  commerce.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  curious  facts:  separately, 
ammonia  and  muriatic  acid  gas  are  two  of  the  most  pungent 
and  volatile  substances  known  ;  in  union,  they  are  hard,  in- 
odorous, not  volatile,  and  possess  but  little  taste. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia  was  formerly  supplied  by  Egypt :  but 
it  is  now  made  in  this  country  from  isoot. 

Ammonia  combines  with  oils,  and. forms  soap;  it  does  not 
combine  with  the  metals,  but  it  changes  some  of  them  into 
oxides,  and  then  dissolve's  them.  Liquid  ammonia  is  capable 
of  dissolving  the  oxides  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  nickel, 
zinc,  bismuth,  and  cobalt.  Its  use  in  medicine  is  consider- 
able; it  has  given  relief  in  cases  of  apoplexy. 
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Of  Acids. 

Acids  possess  moat  or  all  of  the  following  properties:  1. 
They  excite  the  sensation  called  sourness,  or  acidity  ;  2.  They 
change  the  blue»  green,  and  purple  juices  of  vegetables  to 
red;  3.  They  combine  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic 
oxides,  with  which  they  (otm  the  compounds  called  saUs.  4. 
They  combine  with  water  in  all  proportions. 

Most  of  the  acids  bare  been  proved  to  contain  oxygen  as  a 
component  part;  and  are* more  or  less  strong  in  proportion  as 
they  are  combined  with  more  or  less  oxygen.  They  are  not 
all,  however,  capable  of  combining  with  more  than  one  dose 
or  proportion  of  oxygen ;  a  few  are  capable  of  conibining  with 
two  doses  of  oxygen,  and  a  still  smaller  number  with  three ; 
nu  acid  has  been  obtained  by  itself  in  combination  with  a 
foui  til  proportion  of  oxygen'.  These  differences,  it  becomes 
ne(  essary  to  distinguish,  and  the  distinction  is  made  in  the  . 
rollowiatr  manner. 

When  any  body  contains  the  smallest  portion  of  oxygen 
which  converts  it  into  an  acid,  the  name  of  the  base  or. radi- 
cal of  the  c^cid,  is  terminated  by  ous,  thus  we  have  the  <t//- 
pkurous  acid :  the  next  degree  of  oxygenizement  is  expressed 
by  the  termination  ic,  thus  we  say  nUphuric  acid :  the  third 
degree  is  expressed  by  the  addition  of  the  word  oxygenized,  or 
its  contraction  oxy ;  thus  we  have  the  oxymuriatic  acid:  a 
fourth  degree  of  oxygenizement  may  be  expressed  by  placing 
the  term  hyper  before  that  of  oxy ;  thus  we  have,  hyper-oxy^ 
nmriatie  acid.  There  is  only  one  instance  of  this  last  mode 
of  expression  being  necessary,  and  that  instance  only  refers 
to  the  acid  as  it  is  supposed  to  exist  in  combination  with 
another  body. 

The  number  ef  acids  which  have  been  discovered,  amount 
to  thirty  •seven,  and  are  usually  claased  acoording  to  the  nature 
of  the  substances  from  which  thty  are  generally  derived* 

I. — Mineral  Acidic 

■  ■       .      > 

9 

1.  Sulphuric,  6;  Oxy-tiMirf4tic« 

2.  Sulphurous,  7.  Carobtiid^  ' 

3.  Nitric,  8.  Pluoriic, 

4.  Nitrous,  '9.  Boracib 

5.  Muriatic^ 


m 
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II. — Metallic  Acids. 

1.  Arsenic,  6.  Molybdenous, 

2.  Arsenous,  6.  Chromic, 
3(  TupgBtiiv,  7.  Coiumbic. 
4.  Morlybdic, 

\\h—feg^able  Acids. 

L  Acetic^  ?•  Benzoic, 

2.  Acetous,  8,  Cam|>horicv 

3.  Malic,  9.  Gallic, 
4i  Oxalic,  10.  Succiriic, 
$•  CitrijCi  11.  Suberic. 
6ii  Tartaric^ 

Vf.^Anitiidi  Acids. 

1.  iPhosphoric,  6.  Amniotic, 

.$.  t^bosphorous,  7.  Lactic, 

3.  Bombic,  8.  Mucous, 

4.  Sebacic,  d.  Uric,  ^^ 

5.  Laccic.  10.  t^russi6. 

This  classification  ciainnot  b^  proposed  as  very  scientifiii  or 
accurate ;  but  son&e  of  the  acids  are  too  little  known  to  giire 
it  any  Substantial  improvemeVit ;  and  it  answers  the  purpose 
bf  distinction  better  tlian  some  other  modes  of  classification, 
the  Hcidil  being  ofteii  referred  to  in  general,  a^  mineral,  Tege«> 
tablev  &€• 

SuIpKuric  Acti. 

SuflphuVic  acid  is  tftfe  nnion  of  oxygeh  and  sVilphot',  ii 
which  th^  proportion  df  sulphur  is^  accordibg  to  BefthoUel^ 
63i2,  and  that  of  oxygeta  86.6. 

That  sulphuric  acid  is  a  pi^odnct  of  combtistion,  is  CTitacel 
by  the  experiment,  (see  page  346,)  in  which  sulpbor,  B^t  cm 
fire,  and  plunged  into  pure  oiygen,  is  coATerted  into  it 
Aftter  sul^tiur  has  beetl  thvi  biknit,  if  no  water  be  present, 
the  afeid  is  in  ifae  state  of  a  d^nse  White  vapour,  risembliilg 
snow.  If  water  be  present,  it  attracts  these  vapours,  and 
when  properly'  concentrated,  forms  a  liquid,  which  is  the 
sulphuric  acia  of  comimerce. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  strongly  corrosive,  and  destitute  of  colour 
and  smell.  It  ma^  Ib'e  re'ndeired  twice  the  weieht  of  water,  but 
its  customary  specilfo ^^vitv  seldom  exceedls  \M*  When  con- 
centrated only  to  l."?,  it  will  freeze  sooner  than  water,  but  not 
if  either  more  or  less  concentrated.  This  waii  discovered  bv 
Keir.     Sulphuric  acid  is  so  intensely  acidutous,  'that  though 
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diluted  with  7000  lioie»  its  weight  of  watei^^  iu  taste  U  «titi 
distinguiBhable. 

Sulphuric  acid  wall  foffmerlv  procured  l^  distillalion  rroal 
the  salt  whicht  previous  to  toe  adoption  of  thb  new  nom^n- 
elature,  was  called  green  vitriol;  oa  this  account,  and  its  hav* 
ing  in  some  nieasare  an  oily  consistence,  it  was  called  oil  a/* 
miriol.  At  present,  it  is  furnished  for  the  demand  of  tradiii 
b^  burning  sulphur  in  close  chambersv  with  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  potass,  to  supply  oxygen.  The  floor  of  the  ciiani-* 
ber  is  covered  by  a  leaaen  cistern,  containing  water,  by  whiihh 
the  vapours  of  the  sulphur  are  attracted  and  bondenaed. 
Thi^  process  does  not  furnish  the  acid  in  a  state  of  purity ; 
but  at  least  cotntniuiicates  to  it  some  of  the  foreign  sub^ 
stances,  lead  and  potass.     It  is  purified  by  distillation. 

Sulphuric  acid  speedily  deatroys  the  texture  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances;  it  changes  all  vegetable  blues  to  red, 
with  the  exception  of  indigo.  It  has  a  strong  attraction  for 
water,  of  which  Neumann  asserts  it  will  abstract  from  the 
atmosphere  6.25  of  its  own  weight. 

When  sulphuric  acid  ia  mixed  with  water,  much  calorie  is 
evolved,  and  the  Specific  gravity  of  the  compound  is  greater 
than  intermediate.  The  mixture  of  four  pounds  of  the  acid, 
with  one  pound  of  water,  <\'it!  raise  the  thermometer  to  300^. 

Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  alcohol  and  oils;  when  assisted 
by  heat,  it  decomposes  most  of  the  metallic  oxides,  and  most 
nsadily  those  Vhich  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  oxygen, 
as  the  red  oxide  of  lead,  the  blacK  oxide  of  manganese. 

Itoxidites  iron,  zinc,  and  manganese  in  the  cold.  Assisted 
by  heat,  it  oxidizes  silver,  mercury,  copper,  antimony,  bis- 
itittth,  arsenio,  tin,  and  tellurium*  At  a  boiling  heat,  it  oxi- 
dises lead,  cobalt,  ni<^kel,  and  molybdenum,  it  has  no  ac« 
tion  lipon  gold»  platina^  tungsten^  or  titanium. 

It  unites  readily  with  all  the  alkkilieS,  and  alkaline  earths, 
also  with  alttibine,  and  zircon ;  with  which,  and  most  of  the 
metallic  oxides,  it  forms  salts,  which  aie  called  sutphaiest 
thus  iulphaie  of'  poia$$^  formerly  called  vitriniuted  tartar^  is  il 
combination  of  the  aulphurie  acid  and  potass;  and  «ri^A«lt 
iff  iodUf  (Glauber's  saltsi)  is  d  combination  of  sulphuric  atid 
and  soda. 

Sulphurous  Add. 

If  sulphuric  acid  be  deprived  of  part  of  its  oxyeen,  it  ia 
converted  into  iulphnrmit  acid;  but  the  Quantity  of  oxygen 
which  must  b^  abatracted  to  effect  this  cnange,  or,  in  o&er 
words,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  is.  contained  in  auW 
phurous  acid,  baa  never  bafen  Mcerttinedi 
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Sulphurous  acid  is  the  result  of  a  rery  slow  combustion  of 
sulphur,  whereas,  in  a  rapid  combustion,  the  sulphur  com- 
bines with  more  oxygen,  and  forms  sulphuric  acid. 

It  is  usually  procured  by  mixing  with  sulphuric  acid,  oU, 
grease,  metals,  or  any  other  substance  that  has  a  stronger 
aflSnity  for  oxygen  than  sulphuric  acid,  and  proceeding  to 
distillation.  Sugar  is  one  of  the  best  substances  which  can 
be  employed.  By  this  means  the  acid  is  obtained  in  a 
gaseous  form,  in  which  state  it  is  colourless  and  invisible 
like  common  air,  exhales  the  odour  of  burtiing  sulphur,  and 
cannot  be  breathed  without  suffocation.  Extreme  cold  con- 
verts it  into  a  liquid.  When  combined  with  water,  for  which 
it  has  a  strong  attraction,  it  does  not  entirely  lose  its  smell, 
like  sulphuric  acid. 

Blue  vegetable  colours  are  reddened  by  sulphurous  acid, 
previous  to  their  being  discharged. 

This  acid  does  not  oxidize  so  many  of  the  metals  as  sul- 
piiuric  acid.  The  metals  upon  which  it  has  this  effect,  ap- 
pear to  be  only  iron,  zinc,  and  manganese. 

With  the  alkalied,  alkaline  earths,  alumine,  and  some  of 
the  metallic  oxides,  it  forms  the  salts  called  sulphites. 

Nitric  Acid. 

Nitric  acid  is  formed  by  the  chemical  union  of  about  25 
pMrtK  by  weight  of  nitrogen,  with  76  parts  of  oxygen. 

By  mixin^i:  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  these  proportions,  and 
passiiivT  a  number  of  electrical  shocks  through  the  mixture, 
nitric  acid  is  produced.  In  other  words,  the  combustion  of 
nitrogen  produces  nitric  acid. 

Nitric  acid,  combined  with  potass,  forms  the  salt  called 
nitrate  of  potass,  or  saltpetre,  and  it  is  by  the  decomposition 
of  t^is  salt,  that  it  may  be  procured.  If  three  parts  of  nitrate 
of  potass,  with  one  of  sulphuric  acid,  be  distilled^  the  nitric 
acid,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  the  nitrous,  comes 
over.  The  nitrous  acid  may  be  expelled  by  a  gentle  heat 
Nitric  acid  is  clear  and  colourless,  like  water;  it  corrodes 
animal  substances,  and  stains  the  human  skin  a  permanent 
yellow.  Its  smell  is  remarkably  pungent,  and  its  tasti; 
strongly  acid  :  in  short,  it  eminently  possesses  all  the  proper* 
ties  enumerated  as  peculiar  to  acids.  The  action  of  light 
alone  will,  however,  separate  a  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  cause 
it  to  assume  a  yellow  colour. 

Nitric  acid  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  and  has  never 
been  obtained  except  in  combination  with  it.     When  concen 
trated,  it  attracts  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  but  no^so 
powerfully  as  the  sulphuric  acid.  'When  mixed  with  water,  it 
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{produces  heat,  but  not  in  equal  degree  with  the  sulphuric  acid, 
t  boils  at  248^.  When  concentrated  to  the  utmost,  its  specific 
gravity  is  about  1.5.  When  diluted  with  water,  it  is  sold  under 
ute  name  of  aquafortU':  even  the  double  aquafortis  of  the  shops 
is  only  about  half  the  strength  of  nitric  acid. 

Nitric  acid  is  easily  decomposed,  and  it  therefore  constitutes 
a  valuable  agent  to  the  chemist.  It  is  capable  of  oxidizing  all 
the  metals,  except  gold  and  titanium,  and  even  gojd  it  appears 
to  attack  in  a  sttent  degree.  If  brought  into  contact  with 
hydrogen  at  a  light  temperature,  a  violent  detonation  is  pro- 
duced. If  mixed  with  oils,  it  sets  them  on  fire,  and  both  the 
acid  and  the  oil  is  decomposed.  The  oils  should  be  free  from 
water,  but  as  this  is  rarely  the  case,  the  experiment  is  most 
certain  of  success  if  a  little  sulphuric  acid  be  mixed  with  the 
nitric  acid,  as  that  acid  will  combine  with  the  water.  Oils 
deprived  of  water  by  boiling,  inflame  with  nitric  acid  alone* 
In  making  these  mixtures,  the  operator  should  keep  himself  at 
a  distance  from  them,  by  using  vessels  with  long  handles. 

Perfectly  dry  charcoal  is  also  inflamed  by  nitric  acid ;  with 
dry  filings  of  iron  the  same  effect  takes  place  ;  and  also  with 
zinc,  bismuth,  and  tin,  if  the  acid  be  poured  upon  them  in 
fusion. 

The  nitric  acid,  with  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  alumine,  zir- 
con, and  the  oxides  of  metals,  forms  the  salts  called  nitrates. 

Nitrons  Acid. 

According  to  the  principles  of  the  new  nomenclature,  there 
is  no  acid  strictly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  mtrous  acid; 
the  acid  which  obtains  this  name  is  not  the  acid  of  nitre  with 
a  minimum  of  oxygen,  but  tiitric  acid  combined  with  difl'erent 
propTortions  of  nitric  oxide,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found 
anaer  the  head  of  oxides. 

Nitrous  acid  is  more  or  less  coloured,  occordin^j;  to  the  quan- 
tity of  nitric  oxide  with  which  it  is  impregnated.  1 1  pa i  ts  with  the 
gas  very  readily,  which,  when  in  quantity,  passes  otl'  in  va)>ours 
mat  assume  a  red  colour  on  mixing  with  the  atmosphere.  On 
account  of  the  extrication  of  these  vapours,  the  acid  is  some- 
times called  fuming  aquafortis.  The  addition  of  difl'erent  por- 
tions of  water  causes  nitrous  acid  to  appear  blue,  green,  yellow, 
8cc.  but  the  vapours  are  always  of  the  Ksme  red  hue. 

The  general  properties  of  nitrons  ncid,  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  nitric  :  with  different  bases  it  forms  the  salts  trailed 
nitrates:  these  are  not  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  their  com- 
pon^t  parts,  but  by  exposing  nitrates  to  a  high  temperature, 
whicn  separating  a  part  of  their  oxygen,  leaves  them  in  the 
state  of  nitrates. 
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Muriatic  Add. 

Muriatic  acid,  so  generally  known  under  the  name  ofipirii 
of' salt,  or  marine  acid,  is  a  combination  of  oxygen  with  an  uih 
known  base ;  for  the  acid  has  never  been  decomposed. 

In  its  combinations  it  is  very  abundant  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom, particularly  with  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Its  combina- 
tion, with  soda  forms  common  salt,  and  the  a^nity  of  the  two 
sub^tnnces  is  such,  that  they  are  not  separated  by  a  heat  which 
volatilizes  salt.  In  obtaining  this  acid  from  muriate  of  soday 
therefore,  some  substance  must  be  used  which  wii|  combine 
with  the  alkali.  Sulphuric  acid,  or  substahces  which  contain 
tt«  such  as  clay,  are  generally  Used.  Mix  one  part  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  with  two  parts  of  dry  muriate  of  8oda»  in  a  glass 
retort,  apply  a  gvntte  heat,  and  use  the  mercurial  pneumatic 
troUgh,  to  collect  the  product  which  comes  over.  The  product 
is  nnjriatic  acid  in  the  state  of  gas.  Thid  gaseous  acid  is 
invisible  and  elastic,  like  common  air,  but  has  about  twice  its 
upecilic  gravity.  It  has  a  pungent,  suffocating  smelly  and  is 
liXtremely  caustic. 

Muriatic  acid  gas  absorbs  water  with  avidity.  Water  will 
Coir.bine  with  its  weight  of  the  gas,  and  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  liquid  muriatic  acid  thus  obtained  is  1.5:  it  is,  however, 
not  easily  procured  and  preserved  of  a  greater  specific  gravity 
than  1.196. 

Liquid  muriatic  acid  is  generally  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
but  this  colour  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  some  impurity; 
it  preserves  the  smell  of  the  gas,  is  very  volatile,  and  gives  out 
white  fumes  by  exposure  to  tne  atmosphere. 

It  is  capable,  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  of  oxidizing* iron, 
tm,  lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  antimony, 
and  arsenic.  At  a  boiling  heat,  it  oxidizes  silver  and  copper. 
On  gold,  platiha,  mercury,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  tellurium, 
and  titanium,  it  has  no  action. 

The  proper  solvent  for  gold  and  platina,  is  the  nitro-rouri- 
atic  acid,  composed  of  one  part  of  muriatic^  and  two  of  nitric 
-acid. 

Muriatic  acid  is  the  best  test  for  silver.  A  single  drop  of 
it  poured  into  a  solution  containing  this  metal,  will  cause  a 
copious  precipitate. 

Muriatic  acid,  combined  with  different  bases,  fonns  the  ^alts 
called  muriates. 

This  acid,  in  the  state  of  gas,  has  a  powerful  effect  in  lit  n 
tralizing  putrid  effluvia.     Morveau,  by  pouring  two  j^oundM  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  s*x  pounds  of  common  salt,  and  lea\iug 
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the  mixture  on  a  cbafing«>di8h  of  live  eoak»  completely 
deBtroved  the  putrid  exhalations  which  had  caused  the  cathe- 
diral  or  Dijon  to  be  deserted. 

If  84  parts  of  muriatic  acid  be  combined  with  IGofoxygen^ 
they  form  oxwmuriatic  acid.  This  cottbination  is  usually 
formed  by  adding  to  one  part  of  tlie  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, two  parts  of  strong  muriatic  acid^  and  distilling  the 
ihixture  witn  a  gentle  heat.  The  gas  obtained  is  received  over 
water,  by  means  of  the  pheumatio  apparatus. 

Oxymuriatic  acid  gas  is  tingea  of  a  yellow  colour  by 
contact  with  atmospheric  air ;  it  supports  flame^  but  cannot 
be  breathed  without  producing  the  most  injurious  effects. 
Pelletier  having  attempted  to  respire  it,  the<  con8e<|uence  was 
a  consumption,  which  in  a  short  time  put  a  period  to  his  life. 
If  it  happen  to  be  accidentally  inhaled,  the  vapour  of  volatile 
alkali,  tor  Which  it  has  a  istrong  affinity^  is  the  best  remedy. 
It  does  not  readily  miite  with  water ;  and  at  the  temperature 
of  freezing  water,  it  crystallizes. 

Other  acids  become  more  intensely  soikr  by  an  additional 
dose  of  oxygen,  but  the  muriatic  has  this  property  dimi- 
nished by  the  same  addition.  The  tast^  of  oxymuriatic  acid 
is  harsh  and  styptic,  and  instead  of  reddening  vegetable 
colours,  it  changes  them  all  to  white,  and  their  colours 
cannot  be  restored  either  by  acids  or  alkalies.  On  this  ac- 
count, it  is  extensively  used  in  the  process  of  bleaching 
After  having  been  thus  employed,  upon  a  sufficient  quan- 
lily  of  materials^  it  is  converted  into  common  muriatic 
acid.  It  has  therefore  product  its  effect  by  imparting 
#xygen. 

As  the  oxymiiriatic  acid  ^eradicates  writing  ink,  but  has  no 
effect  upon  printing-infc»  it  may  be  conveniently  used  for 
whitening  soiled  books  and  prints  ;  it  removes  all  stains  but 
those  of  an  oily  nature.  An  easy  mode  of  preparing  A  small 
quantity  of  it,  consists  ih  adding  orie  ounce  of  the  red  oxide  of 
lead  to  three  ounces  of  muriatic  acid.  The  red  lead  supplies 
the  oxygen  which,  bxygenizefc  this  acid.  This  preparation 
khould  not  be  made  till  near  the  time  ajgainst  which  it  is 
wanted,  and  when  made  it  should  be  kept  m  the  daiis,  aa  it  is 
deoxygenized  by  the  light. 

The  nitro-muriatic  and  oxyttmriatic  actcU  have  the  same  ip- 
fearance  and  odour,  as  well  as  the  iame  effects*  as  solvents.  It 

a  pears,  therefore,  that  the  nitric  acid,  when  added  to  the  mu» 
tlie»  has  viibf  the  efibct  of  aupplyiag  it  with  oxygitt*     .  i 
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Oxymuriatic  acid  oxidizes  nearly  all  the  metals  without 
the  assistance  of  heat.  It  decomposes  the  red  sulphufet 
of  mercury,  which  neither  the  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  will 
arcomplish. 

It  may  be  combined  with  a  great  number  of  bases;  the 
.  ^alts  which  it  forms  detonate  with  carbon  and  several  metallic 
hiibstances. 

Hy per 'oxy  muriate  of  potass  is  made  by  introducing  the  oxy- 
mnriatic  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  potass;  its  crystals,  at 
well  as  those  of  the  common  muriate,  oeing  fonned  on  evapo- 
nitioii  in  the  dark.  It  gives  a  faint  taste,  with  a  sensation  of 
cohhiess  in  the  mouth  ;  the  crystals  have  somewhat  of  a  sil- 
very appearance,  and  emit  light  by  attrition.  It  is  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  light,  parting  with  oxygen,  and  becoming 
simple  muriate  of  potass.  Heat  also  separates  its  oxygen  in 
the  form  of  gas ;  100  grains  of  it  will  yield  lb  cubic  inches  of 
oxygen  gas. 

When  three  parts  of  hyper-oxymuriate  of  potass,  and  one  o( 
sulphur,  are  triturated  in  a  mprtar,  the  mixture  detonates  vio- 
lently. The  same  effect  is  produced  when  the  mixture  is 
struck  with  a  hammer  upon  an  anvil. 

Phosphorus  and  hyper-oxymuriate  of  potass  detonate  with 
prodigious  force. 

Exotic  seeds  which  could  not  be  caused  to  germinate  by 
ordinary  means,  have  germinated  after  being  steeped  for  a  few 
days  in  weak  oxymuriatic  acid. 

Carbonic  Acid.       * 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  result  of  the  combustion  of  carbon. 
Every  100  parts  of  it,  according  to  Tennant,  contain  18  parts 
of  carbon  and  82  of  oxygen.  Its  weight  is  to  atmospheric  air 
as  1500  to  1000.  It  has  no  smell ;  is  invisible  and  elastic, 
like  common  air,  but  extinguishes  flame,  and  is  totally  unfit 
for  respiration. 

Carbonic  acid  is  contained  in  the  atmosphere  to  the  amount 
of  about  one  part  in  the  thousand.  It  is  absorbed  by  water 
if  agitated,  or  long  in  contact  with  it.  Strong  pressure 
will  cause  the  water  to  absorb  three  times  its  bulk  of  this 
gas,  which  imparts  to  it  a  taste  agreeably  acidulous,  and 
causes  it  to  have  a  sparkling  lustre  when  poured  from  one 
vessel  to  another.  The  Pyrmont,  Spa,  ana  Seltzer  waters, 
which  are  imported  from  the  Continent,  are  instances  of  the 
liatural  combination  of  carbonic  acid  with  water,  and  they  eta 
-be  imitiated  by  art  with  the  greatest  precision. 

The  specific  gravity  of  water  saturated  with  carbonic  add  ii 
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1.00 1 6*  If  water  containing  carbonic  acid  be  frozen,  the 
whole  of  this  gas  separates  in  the  act  of  freeiins,  and  therefore 
ice  is  never  found  to  contain  any.  A  boiling  neat  also  pro- 
duces this  separation. 

Carbonic  acid,  from  ito  gravity,  may  be  poured  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  but  if  a  portion  of  it  be  left  in  an  open  ves- 
sel, for  any  length  of  time,  it  will  be  fouifd  to  have  escaped  ; 
fte  air  having  an  attraction  for  it,  gradually  absorbs  it,  and 
will  even  abstract  it  from  wat^r. 

Carbonic  acid  exists  in  incalculable  quantities,  combined 
with  other  substances.  Marble,  limestone,  and  chalk,  consist 
of  it  in  combination  with  lime ;  it  forms  about  one-third  of 
their  weight,  and  may  be  disengaged  from  anv  of  these  sub- 
stances, by  means  of  an  acid,  or  considerable  heat.  The 
former  means  is  generally  more  convenient,  when  a  quantity  is 
required  for  the  purpose  of  experiment.  The  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  about  six  times  its  weight  of  water,  is  poured 
upon  the  matble,  chalk,  or  limestone,  previously  reduced  to  a 
powder.  An  effervescence  immediately  ensues  ;  this  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  must  be 
collected  by  means  of  the  pneumatic  apparatus.  The  mer- 
curial trough  should  be  usea,  if  the  gas  is  not  mtended  for 
immediate  use. 

Alcohol  and  spirit  of  turpentine  absorb  double  their  weight 
of  carbonic  acia  gas ;  l^live  oil  its  own  bulk.  Ether  mixes 
Mith  it  in  the  state  of  gas. 

Carbonic  acid  enters  mto  combination  with  alkalies,  alkaline 
earths,  alumine,  zircon,  and  metallic  oxides,  with  which  it  forms 
salts  called  carbonates* 

Water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  applied  to  the 
roots  of  plants,is  highly  favourable  to  vegetation;  butif  thisgas 
be  applied  to  the  leaves  as  an  atmosphere,  it  is  injurious. 

Fluoric  Acid.  i 

This  acid  is  contained  in  the  mineral  called  /ftior  or  fusible 
spar,  which  consists  of  fluoric  acid  aAd  lime,  u  sulphuric  acid 
be  poured  upon  this  spar  in  powder,  the  lime  combines  with  ii 
to  form  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  fluoric  acid  is  expelled,  and 
may  be  collected  by  the  pneumatic  apparatus.  The  sulphuric 
acid  should  be  well  concentrated,  and  equal  in  weij^ht  to  the 
fluor  spar.  A  leaden  retort  must  be  used  in  the  distillation, 
and  only  a  gentle  heat  will  be  required.  The  gas  should  be 
received  over  mercury.  •    t 

Fluoric  acid  gas  is  invisible  and  clastic  like  common  air ;  it 
will  not  maintain  combustion,  and  cannot  be  breathed  without 
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causing  death.  It  has  the  odour  of  muriatic  acid,  but  is  more 
aorroatTe,  and  when  exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  itbeGonot 
cloudy. 

Fluoric  acid  gas  is  heavier  than  common  air.  It  corrodes  Ibi 
skin  almost  instantly.  It  combines  rapidly  with  water*  with 
which  informs  liquid  fluoric  acid;  as  it  dissolves  silez,  it  caiir 
not  be  prepai«d  in  glass  vessels,  nor  kept  in  them,  unless  they 
be  lined  internally  with  wax  or  some  similar  coating.  The  wpA 
combines  with  the  silex  of  glass,  and  the  silex  passes  ovefwitii 
it,  in  the  distillation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  Usually 
kept  as  well  as  prepared  in  leaden  or  tin  bottles. 

It  is  absorbed  by  alcohol  and  ether  without  dUering  theif 
qualities.  Water  inpregns^t^d  with  it  must  be  copied  dowil  is 
23*  before  it  will  freeze. 

The  action  of  fluoric  acid,  upon  all  inflammable  sabstaiiees« 
is  in  general  very  fieeble. 

It  will  oxidise  iron,  zinc,  copper,  and  arsenic,  but  has  bs 
action  upon  platina,  gold»  mercury,  silver,  lefid,  tin*  antimony* 
and  cobalt. 

It  combines  with  alkalies,  alkaline  earths*  alnmine*  and 
metallic  oxides,  and  forms  the  salts  called  ^tf^iles. 

Fluoric  acid  has  been  discovered  in  the  enamel  of  the  humsB 
teeth,  and  in  ivory.    Vanquelin  also  found  it  in  the  topaz. 

The  only  use  to  which  fluoric  acid  has  been  applied,  is 
that  of  etching  upon  glass.  For  this  purpose*  either  the 
liquid  fluoric  acid  may  be  employed^  or  the  gas.  If  the 
former,  the  glass  remains  polished  where  the  acid  has  corroded, 
but  with  the  gas,  the  lines  have  the  same  appearance  as  if  the 
glass  had  been  ground  and  not  polished.  Landscapes  and 
other  desigqs  properly  executed  upon  glass  by  means  of  this 
acid,  have  an  elegant  appearance.  The  process  is  the  same 
as  that  for  etching  upon  copper,  except  that  so  much  care 
is  not  necessary  in  preparing  a  groimd ;  bees-wax  alone  will 
suflice. 

Boracic  Acid. 

Boracic  acid  ^s  prociired  from  th^salt  called  borax*  in  the  fol- 
lowing  manner :  the  borax  is  dissolved  in  hot.wftter,andthesolQr 
tion  filtered ;  sulphuric  acid  is  added  very  gradually  to  thf 
solution,  till  it  hq3  a  :8ensibly  acid  taste ;  being  wen  left  to  cool^ 
a  number  of  ^mall,  shining,  laminated  cirystals  form  in  it; 
these  crystals  are.  the  boracic  ^cid ,  they  ar^  tob^  waahed^pridb 
cold  water,  and  dried  upon  brown  paper. 

The  crystals  of  tKe  boracic  acid  are  thin  irregular  he;KSgpnSt 
pf  a  silvery  whiteness.  Thiiv  are  soft  and  unctuous  to  th^  tqocb, 
utmost  like  i»|>^nnaceti.    they  hav^  no  %wi]f  U^P.-^^  bittfr^ 
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taste,  with  a  sliffht  de^ee  of  acidity;  and  they  are  unalterable 
in  the  air.  When  misped  with  spirit  of  wine,  they  cause  it  to 
bum  with  a  green  flame.  When  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon 
them^  a  transient  odour  of  muak  is  perceiyed* 

Boracic  acid,  when  exposed  to  a  violet^  fire,  is  converted 
into  a  transparent  glass ;  this  glass  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
the  acid  is  again  produced  frojod  it  by  eraporation. 

It  is  much  employed  in  analysing  minerals,  as  it  brings 
almost  all  the  stones  into  solution. 

It  has  little  or  no  effect  in  oxidising  any  of  the  metals, . 
except  iron,  zinc,  and  copper.    It  combines  with  alkalies, 
alkahne  ear|hs,  alumine,  and  metallic  oxides,  forming  the  salts 
called  bomies* 

The  borax  of  commerce,  is  a  borate  of  soda;  it  is  used  as  a 
flux  to  vitrifiable  earths,  and  to  increase  the  fusibility  of  glass. 
It  is  al&o  much  used  to  promote  the  fusion  of  the  harder  kind 
of  solders.  As  it  swells  up  in  losing  its  water  of  crystalliM- 
tioii,  the  solder  may  be  displaced,  if  not  held  down  by  wir^ 
ar  some  other  means;  but  if  the  salt  be  powdered, and  deprived 
of  its  water  of  crystallization,  before  it  is  mix^d  with  the 
soKier,  it  will  answer  equally  well,  and  be  more  conveniently 
uianuufed. 

Arsenic  Acid» 

The  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name 
of  arsenic,  is  capable  of  combining  with  an  additional  dose  of 
oxygen,  and  it  then  forms  the  arsenic  acid.  It  may  be  obtained 
by'c(im|>iy  mixing  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic  with  oxymuriatic 
acid,  and  applying  a  heat  sufficient  to  sublime  the  muriatic 
acid.  It  may  aiso  be  obtained  by  the  repeated  sublimation  of 
the  white  oxide,  and  renewing  the  air  each  time. 

Arsenic  acid  does  not  crysUdlize;  it  has  a  sharp  caustic  taste, 
is  thick,  heavy,  strongly  poisonous,  like  all  other  preparations  of 
arsenic ;  and  very  soluble  in  water,  but  fixed  in  the  fire.  It  at- 
tracts humidity  from  the  atmosphere,  and  at  last  becomes  liquid. 
At  the  temperature  of  60^,  it  dissolves  intwo^thirds  of  its  weight 
<if  W^ter.  Its  solution  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  andev^ 
•converted  into  glass,  which  attracts  moistuie  from  the  air,  and 
iets  powerfully  on  the  crucible.  Berthollet  estimates  the 
oxygep  in  this  acid  at  one«tenth  of  the  weight  of  the  acid. 

Arsenic  acid  does  not  act  npon  gold  or^ilatina,  nor  upon 
mercury  or  silver,  unless  assistea  by  a  strong  neat.    It  <»cidia€ls 
copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  tine,  bismuth,  antimony,  eobalt,  nickel, 
'ttianganese,  and  arsenic. 
t    Wxih  diffbrent  bases,  thisao|d4brms  tkn snltt  ealbd  ^rw^fnaifs. 
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Arsenious  Acid. 

This  is  nothing  more  than  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic  sold  in 
the  shops,  without  any  preparation.  It  has  iEi  weakly  acid 
taste,  and  sensibly  reddens  tne  tingture  of  cabbage  and  utmiis, 
and  most  other  vegetable  blues ;  the  sirup  of  violets,  which  it 
turns  green,  is  an  exception.  If  thrown  on  burning  coals,  or  a 
red-hot  iron,  it  is  volatilized  in  the  form  of  a  white  vaponr, 
which  emits  the  smell  of  garlic.  By  a  strong  heat  it  is  vitrified 
into  a  transparent  glass.  It  only  contains  about  seven  per 
cent,  of  oxygen. 

Arsenious  acid  is  soluble  in  fifteen  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water,  but  requires  for  its  solution  eighty  times  its  weight  of  cold 
water.  The  solution  crystallizes  best  by  slow  evaporation ;  it 
is  very  acrid ;  it  unites  with  the  earthy  bases,  decomposes  the 
alkaline  sulphurets,  and  forms  with  them  a  yellow  precipitate, 
in  which  the  arsenic  approaches  to  the  metallic  state. 

The  combinations  of  arsenious  acid  with  diflferent  bases  are 
called  arsenites. 

Tungstic  Acid. 

Tungstic  acid  is  an  oxide  of  tungsten.  It  is  harsh  to  the 
touch,  tasteless,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  does  not  redden  vegetable  colours,  till  it  has  first 
been  rendered  soluble  by  being  partly  combined  with  ammoniH. 
If  exposed  to  the  light,  or  strongly  heated  in  close  vessels,  it 
becomes  blue,  and  does  not  regain  its  yellow  colour^  except 
by  calcination  in  the  open  air.  Though  ranked  among  toe 
acids  by  several  eminent  chemists,  its  title  to  the  character 
seems  rather  doubtful. — See  page  405. 

The  compounds  formed  with  this  acid  are  called  tungstaia* 

Molybdic  Acid* 

Molybdicacid  is  obtained  from  the  ore  or  sulphuret  of  molvb- 
denum,  by  distilling  nitric  acid  off  it  repeatedly,  till  the  sulpfanr 
and  metal  are  both  acidified,  which  is  known  by  the  conversion 
of  the  whole  into  a  white  mass.  Hot  water  carries  off  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  leaves  the  molybdic  acid  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Molybdic  acid  is  a  yellowish  white  powder ;  it  has  an  acrid 
but  metallic  taste.  It  is  not  altered  in  the  air,  and  will  bear  a 
strong  heat  if  the  crucible  be  covered ;  but  if  the  crucible  be 
uncovered,  the  acid  rises  in  the  form  of  a  white  smoke.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  3<76.    It  requires  670  times  its  weight  of 
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W.I  ft- r  to  dissolve  it.  The  solution  has  a  sour  taste,  coagulates 
N(»liitiuns  of  soap,  and  precipitates  alkaline  sulphurets.  Paper 
■;i))).ied  in  this  acid  beoomet  of  a  beautiful  blue  ooiour  ia  the 

The  molybdic  acid  ba$  not  been  applied  to  any  use  ia  the 
iyna,  though  experimenta  have  been  made  n^bich  indicate  that 
it  may  become  uaeful  in  dyeing^Ils  combinations  with 
different  bases  are  called  mcdjfbdat^k 

MofyMenow  Aeid. 

Molybdena  is  susceptible  of  four  different  combinations  with 
oxygen;  at  the  lowest  it  is  in  the  state  of  a  black  oxide;  at 
the  next'it  is  blue,  at.  the  third  it  begins  to  assume  acid  pro^ 
perties»  and  is  green.  This  is  the  molj^bdenous  acid.  The  next 
dose  of  oxygen  forms  the  yellowish  white  powder^  which  U 
the  acid  treated  of  in  the  last  section. 

Chromic  Acid. 

This  acid  is  furnished  by  the  mineral  called  tlie  red  leid 
ore  of  Siberia,  which  is  a  ehromate  of  lead,  and  from  which 
chromium  is  obtained.  It  also  exists  in  the  ehromate  of  iron^ 
which  is  more  commonihan  the  former  mineral,  and  in  France 
is  even  abundant* 

The  acid  is  extracted  from  the  real  lead  ore  of  Siberia,  by 
boiling  100  parts  of  this  mineral,  with  300  of  carbonate  of 
potass,  and  4000  of  water,  and  separating  the  alkali  by  means 
of  weak  nitric  acid.  It  is  an  orange-coloured  powder,  which 
has  an  acrid,  metallio  taste,  is  soluble  ia  water,  and  crys- 
tallizable.  If  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  and  heat,  tnii 
powder  loses  oxygen  and  its  acid  properties,  and  is  eonvertel 
into  the  green  oxide  of  chromium. 

^  If  the  muriatic  acid  be  distilled  upon  the  chromic  acid,  it 
ii  oxygenized;  and  if  simply  mixed  with  the  chromic  acid,  the 
same  effect  takes  place,  for  it  acouires  the  property  of  dis* 
solving  gold.  This  arises. from  toe  readiness  with  which 
chromic  acid  parts  with  its  oxygen. 

,  Chromic  acid  unites  readily  with  alkalies.  It  also  unites 
with  borax,  glass,  and  phosphoric  acid,  to  which  it  communi- 
cates an  emerald  green  colour. 

Coiumbic  Add* 

This  aotd  k  but  little  knowii;  it  is  foaad  ia  tha  oia«f 
columbiamy  or  o$hmiMl§  qfifo$u 
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Acetic  Add. 

The  acetic  acid  may  be  obtained  from  crystallized  acetate  of 
copper,  which  must  be  reduced  to  powder  and  distilled.  A 
•fliiia  possessing  little  acidity  first  rises,  and  afterwards  a 
powerful  acid.  This  acid  has  a  greenish  hue  when  first  pre- 
pared, because  a  small  part  of  the  oxide  of  copper  comes  over 
with  it;  but  it  may  be  obtained  perfectly  colourless  by  dis- 
tilling it  with  a  gentle  heat.  It  may  also  be  prepared,  with 
more  certainty  as  to  its  freedom  from  copper,  by  distilling 
acetate  of  soda,  or  acetate  of  potass,  with  naif  its  weight  of 
Sulphuric  acid. 

Acetic  acid  is  sold  in  shops  under  the  name  of  radical  vine* 
gar;  it  is  transparent  and  colourless  like  water.  Its  smell  is 
extremely  pungent,  and  its  taste  acrid.  When  applied  to  the 
skin,  it  reddens  and  corrodes  it.  It  is  extremely  Volatile, 
wholly  evaporating  on  exposure  to  the  air;  and  when  heated 
in  the  open  air,  it  takes  fire  readily.  At  — SO*'  it  freezes.  It 
unites  with  water  in  any  pr6portion,  and  on  mixture  with  it 
heat  is  evolved.  It  dissolves  camphor,  and,  with  the  addition 
of  essential  oils,  forms  the  aromatic  vtuegar^ 

Acetic  acid  is  used  for  smelling  at,  crystals  of  sulphate  of  pot' 
ass  being  put  into  abottle,and  moistened  with  it  for  this  purpose. 
This  mixture  is  called  volatile  sak  of  vinegar.  A  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid,  added  to  a  phial  of  the  acetate  of  potass,  make 
a  strong  smelling  bottle  by  the  evolution  of  the  acetic  acid* 

Acetic  acid  may  be  advantageously  employed  to  separate 
manganese  from  iron.  When  both  metals  are  dissolved  m  this 
acid,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  acid  ad- 
heres to  the  manganese^  but  abandons  the  iron.  Water  will 
then  dissolve  the  acetate  of  manganese  from  the  toxide  of  iron. 
Two  or  three  evaporations  and  solutions  are  sufficient  to 
remove  the  whole  of  its  iron. 

Acetic  acid  consists  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  bat  the 
proportionsofitscomponent  parts  have  not  been  clearly  proved; 
with  various  bases,  it  forms  ttie  salts  called  acetates. 

Acetous  Acid. 

Acetous  acid,  or  vinegar,  has  a  yellowish  colour,  is  perfectly 
limpid,  has  a  pleasant  smell,  and  a  taste  agreeably  acid.  By 
distillation  it  is  rendered  colourless,  and  its  odour  is  improTeo. 
It  is  then  called  distilled  vinegar.  By  exposure  to  heat,  it 
evaporates  entirely. 

Distilled  vinegar  is  pure  acetous  acid,  if  obtained  by  a  gentle 
teat;  but  vinegar,  as  iit  is  obtained  at  first  after  the  acetous 
rermentation,  contains  mucilage  and  varioiu  impntitieis;  ' 

i    i-  'I'm'  .  t 
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Lowitz  prepared  a  concentrated  acetous  acid  by  congelation 
in  the  following  manner:  he  froze  as  much  as  possiole  of  a 
whole  barrel  of  vinegar^  then  distilled  the  remaining  unfroxen 
vinegar  in  a  water-bath;  by  which  means,  at  first  especially, 
he  collected  the  spirituous  ethereal  parts;  of  the  vinegar, 
which  next  came  over,  he  froze  as  much  as  possible,  and 
afterwards  purified  it,  by  distilling  it  again  with  three  or  four 
pounds  of  charcoal  powder.  By  this  means  he  never  failed 
to  procure  a  verv  pure,  sweet-smelling,  highly  concentrated 
acia ;  its  agreeable  odour  was  still  further  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  psoper  quantity  of  the  ethereal  liquor  collected 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  distillation,  and  which  he  had  pre- 
viously dephlegmated  by  two  or  three  rectifications.  After 
the  distillation  on  the  water-bath  was  over^  that  no  acid  mi^ht 
be  lost,  he  removed  the  retort,  with  the  charcoal  powder  which 
remained  in  it,  to  a  sand-bath;  and  thus  obtained,  by  means 
of  a  strong  fire,  a  few  ounces  more  of  a  remarkably  concen- 
trated acid,  which  was  of  a  yellow  colour. 

Having  collected  about  ten  ounces  of  this  concentrated 
acid,  he  exposed  it  to  a  cold  equal  to  195^  of  De  Lisle's  ther- 
mometer; in  which  situation  it  shot  into  crystals  from  every 
part.  He  let  what  remained  fluid  drop  away  from  the  crystals 
into  a  basin  placed  underneath,  first  ill  the  cold  air,  and  aft^r-, 
wards  at  the  window  within  doors.  There  remained  in  Uie 
bottle,  snow-white,  finely  foliated  crystals,  closely  accumulated 
upon  each  other,  which  at  first  he  took  to  be  nothing  but  ice, 
but  on  placing  them  upon  the  warm  stove,  they  dissolved  into 
a  fluid  which  was  as  limpid  as  water,  had  an  uncommonly 
strong,  highly  pungent,  and  almost  suSbcating  acetous  8meU« 
and  in  the  temperature  of  145^  of  De  Lisle^s  thermometer, 
immediately  congealed  into  a  solid,  white,  crystallized  mass, 
resembling  camphor.  The  quantity  of  this  glacial  acid, 
amounted  to  two  ounces. 

Cold  acetous  acid  is  capable  of  oxidizing  iron,  zinc,  lead, 
nickel,  tin,  and  copper,  but  does  not  attack  these  metals  when 
hot. 

It  combipes  with  alkalies, alkaline  earths,  alumine,  maguesia. 
yttria.  and  strontian,  with  which  it  forms  salts  called  acetUes. 
The  difierence  between  these  and  tlia  acetates,  has  not  beien 
mnch  examined. 

Acetous,  like  acetic  acid,  is  composed  of  hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  oxygen,  but  the  proportions  ot  its  component  parts  hav^ 
n#t  been  correctly  ascertained.  I 
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Malic  Acid 

> 

Malic  aeid  id  found  in  the  juice  of  unripe  ajpples,  in  straw- 
berries, and  some  other  fruits;  in  apples  it  is  the  most 
abundant. 

Scheele^  who  discovered  this  acid,  obtained  it  In  thie  follow- 
ing manner:  he  satumted  the  juice  of  apples  with  potass,  and 
added  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  till  it  no  longer  occasioned 
a  precipitate*.  He  then  washed  the  precipitate  careiblly  with 
a  sufficient  c|uantity  of  water;  poured  upon  it  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  till  the  mixture  had  a  perfectly  acid  taste,  without 
any  of  that  sweetness  which  was  perceptible  as  long  as  any 
lead  remained  dissolved  in  it;  then  separated  by  filtration  the 
sulphate  of  lead,  which  had  precipitated,  and  the  malic  acid 
thus  obtained  was  concentrated  by  evaporation. 

Malic  acid,  like  other  vegetable  acids,  is  composed  of  hy- 
drogen, carbon,  and  oxygen.  It  is  a  reddish-coloured  liquid, 
strongly  acid  taste,  and  incapable  of  crystallization,  btit  if 
boiled  down  to  a  thick  consistence,  it  desiccates  in  layers 
like  a  shining  varnish,  by  exposure  to  a  dry  air.  It  is  easily 
decomposed  by  fire,  and  even  when  kept  in  bottles,  it  under^ 
goes  a  spontaneous  decomposition*  It  is  altered  by  all  die 
powerful  acids,  the  sulphuric  carbonizing  it,  aAd  t^e  nitiic 
converting  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

The  malic  acid  precipitates  mercury,  lead,  Mi  silver,  (h)in 
the  nitric  acid,  and  also  the  solution  of  gold  when  diluted  with 
^ater.    The  citric  acid  has  no  effect  on  these  solutions. 

The  combination  of  the  malic  acid  with  various  bases,  forilis 
the  salts  called  malates. 

The  acid  formerly  called  the  formic  acid,  which  is  obtinntd 
by  distilling  the  infusion  of  ants  in  boiling  water,  has  noW 
lost  its  rank  as  a  distinct  acid,  as  it  is  found  to  be  only  a  mix* 
ture  of  the  malic  and  acetic  acids. 

Oxalic  Acid. 

The  oxalic  acid  exists  in  the  juice  of  wood-sorrel,  combined 
with  potass;  when  prepared  from  this  plant,  it  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  salt  of  ttfMns :  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  diik 
real  juice  of  lemons.  Sugar,  and  all  other  saccharine  sub- 
stances, contain  the  radical  of  the  very  same  acid  which  Wood* 
sorrel  affords;  it  may  be  extracted  from  sugar  in  the  following 
nMntier! 

To  six  ounces  of  nitric  acid  in  a  tubulated  retort,  to  Whiefr' 
a  large  receiver  is  luted,  add  ^y  degrees  one  ounce  of  lump 
sugar  coarsely  powdered.     A  gentle  heat  may  be   apnlied 
during  the  solution,  and  nitric  oxide  will  be  evolved  in  aouii 
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ijlanoe.  When  fhp  wl^pIe  of  the  i^ug%r  is  ^i^polve^t  4istil  off  n 
part  of  thp  ,9)qi(l»  till  ijvt^at  remain^  in  the  r^tprt  b^s  tb^  con* 
sistf  nc^  of  fjnjip,  and  ttjjs  will  form  regular  crystals  amounting 
%Q  68n)artfi  nrpiifi  IQQ  of  ai^gar.  These  eryitals  may  be  dis- 
jiolvedf  in  w^ter;  r^prys^Uizfs^,  and  dried  on  blotUng  paper. 

JOEon^y,  guo^  avabifc,  alcpbgli  the  calculous  concretions  in 
the  Ifidney^  pna  bla^der^  of  aniq[^aU,  sjlk*  wool,  hair»  and 
r^ioos  pther  bodies,  ^ffofd  oxalic  s^<:id  by  distillation  with 
piitric  t^cid.  Bertbollet  observes,  that  the  quantity  of  the  acid 
afforded  by  vegetable  matters  is  in  proportion  to  their  nutritive 
qualiti^« 

The  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  effloresce  in  dry  air«  but  attract 
a  little  humidity  if  it  be  damp;  they  are  soluble  in  one  part 
of  hot,  and  two  of  cold  water;  %pd  are  decomposable  by  a  red 
beat.  When  dissolved  in  3600  times  their  weight  of  water^ 
(the  solution  still  reddens  litmus  paper^  aiid  is  perceptibly  acid 
to  the  taste. 

The  oxalic  acid  is  a  good  tept  for  lime,  for  which  it  hasji 
greater  affinity  than  any  other  acid.  It  forms  with  lime  an 
tAsoluble  salt,  not  decompos^ible  e^^oept  by  fins*  and  turning 
sirup  of  violets  green. 

Oxalic  acid  is  capable  of  oxidi^uog  Iead>  copper,  iron^  tiBp 
bismuth,  nickel,  cooalt,  zinc,  and  manganese. 

The  combinations  of  oxalic  acid  with  tbci  alkali  en  and  other 
bases,  form  the  salts  called  oxalaUs, 

Citric  Acid. 

* 

The  citric  acid  is  found  in  the  juice  of  lemon^i  oranges,  unr 
itipe  grapes,  and  some  other  fruits.  It  ip  extremely  acid  to  tb# 
tMte,  crystallizable,  and  very  soluble  in  water:  cold  water 
dissolves  rather  more  than  its  ovm  weight  of  it»  and  hot  water 
^uble  it^  weight.  The  solution  upoergoes  a  spontaneous 
^tcomposition  by  long  keepii^. 

If  lemon  juice  be  exposed  in  an  open  vessel,  it  deposits  a 

Jnaotity  of  mucilage,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by 
ecantation  and  filtration.  If  the  juice,  thus  purified,  bb 
exposed  to  a  freezing  temperature,  and  the  ice  formed  in  ]t» 
svhich  consists  only  of  its  aqueous  particles,  be  removed  as  it 
is  formed,  the  lemon  juice  will  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  high 
ooncei^tration.  Its  quantity'will  only  be  abojut  one*eighth  of 
what  it  was  at  first,  bat  its  strength  will  be  eight  times 
irreater.  It  mav  be  kept  for  uie,  or  may  be  made  into  dry 
lemonade,  by  an  ding  sijc  times  its  iweight  of  fi/^e  losf  iMgar 
in  powder. 

The  lemon  juice,  prepared  as  a)M>vit»  .if  n^ipy^^  oitfiaMid» 
bat  it  retains  a  flavour  which  rendesf  jA  tieUfii  v^  49pi#ttA  ^M*# 
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than  if  it  were  pure.  To  prepare  pure  citric  acid,  Scheele 
saturated  lemon-juice  with  lime,  edulcorated  the  precipitate, 
which  consisted  of  citric  acid  and  lime,  separated  the  lime 
from  it  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  cleared  it  from  the  siilphate 
of  lime  by  repeated  nitrations  and  evaporations;  then  evapo- 
rated it  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place: 
u  quantity  of  crystals  formed,  which  were  pure  citrid  actd.  ^ 

Citric  acid  oxidizes  iron,  zinc,  and  tin.  It  does  not  act 
upon  gold,  silver,  platina,  mercury,  bismuth,  antimony,  and 
arsenic. 

The  combinations  of  the  citric  acid  with  different  bases«  are 
icalled  citrates. 

Tartaric  Acid. 

*  A  hard  substance  is  found  adhering  to  the  sides  of  casks  in 
which  some  kinds  of  wine  have  been  fermented :  this  substance 
is  tiny^ed  with  the  colour  of  the  wine,  but  when  it  has  been 
f>tirified  by  solutFon,  filtration,  and  crystallization,  it  constitutes 
the  salt  called  cream  of  tartar.  Cream  of  tartar  consists  of 
potass  united  to  a  peculiar  acid;  this  acid  is  the  tartaric 
acid.    Cirefim  of  tartar  is  a  supertartate  of' potass. 

To  obtain  tartaric  acid,  four  parts  of  the  supertartrate  of 
potass  may  be  boiled  in  twenty  parts  of  water,  and  one  part 
of  sulphuric  acid  added  gradually.  By  continuing  the  boil- 
ing, the  sulphate  of  potass  will  fall  down.  When  the  liquor 
is  reduced  to  one-half,  it  is  to  be  filtered,  and  if  any  more 
sulphate  be  deposited  by  continuing  the  boiling,  the  filtering 
niiist  be  repeated.  When  no  more  is  thrown  down,  the 
liquor  is  to  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  simp; 
and  thus  crystals  of  tartaric  acid,  equal  to  half  the  weignt 
of  the  tartar  employed,  will  be  obtained.  These  crystals 
readily  dissolve  in  water,  and  the  solution  crystallizes  by 
evaporation. 

'  The  tartaric  acid  does  not  oxidize  platina,  gold,  silver,  lead, 
bismuth,  or  tin;  and  its  action  on  antimony  and  nickel  is  very 
eligfht. 

It  unites  with  the  alkalies,  and  most  of  the  earths.  The 
salts  formed  with  it  are  called  tartrates. 

The  supertartrate  of  potass,  from  which  this  acid  is  obtained, 
is  much  used  in  medicine;  it  is  cooling,  and  gently  aperient; 
in  domestic  economy,  it' is  dissolved  in  water,  and,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  sugar  and  a  few  slices  of  lemon,  forms, 
after  standing  a  day  or  two,  an  agreeable  beverage  called 
imperial  'water.  An  infusion  of  green  balm,  used  mstead  of 
water,  improves  this  liquor. 
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Mixed  with  a*  '^al  weight  of  nitre,  and  thrown  into  a  red- 
hot  crucible,  supertartrate  of  potasW  detonates,  and  forms  thie 
white  Jiux:  with  half  its  weight  of  nitre,  it  forms  the  black  flux: 
and  by  simple  mixture  with  nitre  in  various  proportions,  it  is 
called  raw  flux.  It  is  likewise  used  in  dyeing,  gilding, 
whitening  j^ins,  and  other  arts. 

Benzoic  Acid. 

This  acid  is  obtained  from  the  resin  called  benzoin  or  ben^ 
jamin,  which  is  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  By  a  gentle 
heat  the  resin  is  sublimed,  and  condenses  in  the  form  of  long 
needles,  or  straight  filaments  of  a  white  cblour,  crossing  each 
other  in  all  directions.  These  are  what  are  sold  under  the 
name  of  flowers  of  bet^amin,  and  consist  of  the  acid  in  ques-^ 
(ion.  When  pore,  they  are  of  a  brilliant  white,  have  an 
aromatic  odour,  are  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  the  addi« 
tion  of  water  causes  a  precipitate.  Hot  water  dissolves  them 
copiously,  but  cold  water  scarcely  at  all.  They  are  not  altered 
by  the  air;  their  taste  is  acrid  and  bitter.  They  form  a  kind 
of  paste  if  rubbed  in  a  mortar. 

.  The  purest  benzoic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  the  humid  way, 
by  boilmg  the  resin  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  adding  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  filtered  decoction  as  long  as  it  produces 
any  precipitation.  The. precipitate  is  the  benzoic  acid. 
-  Benzoic  acid  is  so  inflammable,  that  it  bums  with  a  clear 
yellow  flame,  without  the  assistance  of  a  wick.  The  mineral 
acids  dissolve  it,  but  it  separates  from  them  without  alteration, 
by  the  addition  of  water.  It  dissolves  in  oils  and  melted 
tiulow.  It  unites  with  earthy  and  alkaline  bases,  forming  the 
salts  called  benzoaieM. 

Camphoric  Acid. 

Camphor  is  a  concrete  essential  oil,  of  a  strong  taste  and 
smell;  it  is  extracted  by  sublimation  from  a  species  of  laurel 
m  the  East  Indies,  and  has  a  crystalline  form.  It  is  so  volatile, 
that  it  cannot  be  melted  in  open  vessels,  and  so  inflammable, 
that  it  burns  even  on  the  surface  of  water.  Kosegarten,  by 
distilling  nitric  acid  eight  times  successively  from  this  sub* 
stonce,  obtained  an  acid  in  crystals,  whioh  is  called  camphoric 

add. 

.  i  Camphoric  acid  is  in  snow-white  crystals,  which  effloresce  in 
the  air.     It  has  a  slightly  acid,  bitter  taste^  and  a  smell  like 
saffiron.     It  reddens  vegetable  blues.     It  i*eqaires  200  times' 
ita  weight  of  cold  water  to  dissoif  e  it;  but  boiling  water  takes 
up  ODe«twelfth.    If  thrown  apod  boming  coali,  tt  is  entirely 
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.diiisij)ated  in  a  thick  aromatic  sQioke.  *  With  a  gentle  beat  it 
fp^lt&  and  is  sublimed*  Iti9  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  not  pre- 
.cipitated  from  it  by  the  addition  of  water,  a  property  which 
distinguishes  it  from  (he.  bepzoiQ  acid.  It  does  not  precipitate 
Time  from  linie^^ater.  . 

The  mineral  acids  dissolve  camphoric  acid  entirely;  it  is 
also  dissolved  by  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  It  unites  readily 
with  the  earths  and  alkalies,  fornning  the  salts  called  cam- 
phoraies. 

Gallic  Acid. 

^  This  acid  is  found  in  the  nut^^all.  and  generally  in  all  astrin** 
gent  vegetables,  though  it  exists  independently  of  the  astringent 
principle.  The  nut-gall  is^  an  excreacence  produced  on  a 
species  of  oak  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect. 

The  gallic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  various  processes;  the 
ifoUowing  method  is  proposed  by  Proust  Pour  a  solution  of 
ipuriate  of  tin  into  an  inAision  of  nut*(|[alls;  a  copious  yellow 
precipitate  is  instantly  formed,  conaisung  of  the  tanning  prin- 
f^iple  combined  with  the  oxide  of  tin.  After  diluting  the 
liquor  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  to  separate  any  poiv 
tion  of  thi^  precipitate  which  the  acids  might  hold  in  solution, 
ihe  precipitate  is  to  be  separated  by  filtration.  The  liquid  co»« 
tains  gallic  acid,  muriatic  acid,  and  muriate  of  tin.  To  sepa- 
rate thp  tin,  a  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ^as  is  to  be 
i^ixed  with  the  liquid.  Sulphuret  of  oxide  of  tin  is  preci- 
pitated under  the  form  of  a  brown  powder.  The  liquid  ia  then 
tp  be  exposed  for  some  days  to  the  light,  covered  with  paper, 
\\\1  the  superfluous  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  exhales.  Afltr 
this,  it  is  to  be  evaporated  to  the  proper  degree  of  conctDr^ 
tration,  and  left  to  cool.  Crystals  ot  gallic  acid  are  .deposited^ 
These  are  to  be  separated  by  filtration,  and  washed  with  a 
little  cold  water.  The  evaporation  of  the  rest  of  the  liquid  is 
to  be  repeated  till  all  the  gallic  acid  is  obtained  from  it. 

The  gallic  acid  thus  obtained  has  a  very  acid  taste ;  it  red^ 
dens  vegetable  blues;  dissolves  in  1|  part  of  boiling  water, 
and  twelve  parts  of  cold  water.  Alcohol  dissolves  one^fouslh 
of  its  weight  in  the  cold,  and  its  own  weight  if  assisted^: 
heat. 

Gallic  acid,  throw,n  upon  burning  coals,  inflames,  and  tmU 
an  aromatic  odour,  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  benzim 
acid.  Its  residuum  is  charcoal.  Itis  decomposed b^  distillation. 
It.  has  a  great  affinity  for  most  of  the  metallic  oxidea,  which ii^ 
will  take  from  the  strongest  acids.  A  solution  of  geld  it  rendilft 
green,  asd  causes  a  brown  precipitate  which  readily  passe*  to 
the  metallic  atate.    On  the  nitric  solution  of  sil? er  it  baa 
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same  effect.  Mercury  it;  precipitates  of  an  orange  yellow; 
copper^  brown;  bismuth,  of  a  temon  colour;  lead,  white; 
iron,  purple  or  blacky  for  which  reason  nni-^alls  are  employed 
to  form  vrriting  ink;  they  are  also  extensirely  used  in  dye- 
ing. Platina,  zinc,  tin,  cobalt^  and  manganese,  it  does  not 
precipitate. 

The  combination  of  the  gallic  acid  with  different  bases, 
are  called  gallates.  * 

Succinic  Add* 

This  acid  is  obtained  from  amber,  which  is  a  brown,  trans- 
parent, combustible  substance,  dug  out  of  the  earth,  in  some 
countries,  and  found  upon  the  sea-coast  in  others. 

During  the  distillation  of  amber,  the  crystals  of  this  acid 
attach  themselves  to  the  neck  of  the  retort ;  they  were  for- 
merly called  salt  of  amber.  When  purified  by  repeated  solu- 
tion in  hot  water,  filtration,  and  re-crystallization,  they  are 
white,  shining,  triangular  prisms.  Tneir  taste  ^  is  slightly 
acid ;  they  redden  tincture  of  litmus,  but  have  no  eflTect  on 
sirup  of  violets. 

Ttiis  acid  obtains  its  name  from  succinum,  the  Latin  name 
of  amber;  its  salts. are  called  succinates. 

Suberic  Acid*    , 

This  acid  exists  in  cork.  It  is  obtained  by  distilKng  nitric 
acid  off*  cork  grated  to  powder,  till  the  cork  acquires  the 
consistence  of  wax,  and  no  more  red  fumes  appear.  The 
residuum  is  placed  in  a  sand-heat,  and  continually  stirred, 
till  white  penetrating  vapours  appear.  It  is  then  removed 
from  the  sand-heat,  and  stirred  till  cold.  Boiling  water  re 
poured  upon  the  product;  heat  is  applied  till  it  liciueies, 
and  it  is  then  filtered.  A  pediment  is  deposited,  which  muit 
be  separated  by  the  filter,  and  the  fluid  evaporated  nearly,  to 
dryness.  The  mass  thus  obtained  is  the  suberic  acid..  It 
may  be  further  purified  by  saturating  it  with  potass,  and  pre- 
cipitating it  by  means  of  an  acid ;  or  by  boiling  it  along  with 
charcoal  powder. 

Suberic  acid  is  not  crystallizable ;  boiling  water  dissolv^ 
half  its  weight  of  it,  but  it  i«  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water. 
Its  taste  is  acid,  and  slightly  bitter.  It  reddens  most  vege- 
table blues,  but  has  the  peculiar  property  of  changing'  tne 
solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid  to  a  green. 

It  attracts  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  exposure  to 
light  renders  it  brown.  It  has  no  action  on  gold  or  nickel, 
but  oxidizes  most  of  the  other  metals.  With  different  bases, 
ita  salts  are  called  subtrates.  ^ 
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'"  Pko^k&ric  Acid. 

.  The  purest  phospjtioric  acid  is  obtained  by  the  combustion 
pf  phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas.  If  no  moisture  be  present^  it  is 
rpbtain^d  in  the  form  of  white  flocks,  which  are  very  light,  and 
have  a  strongly  acid  taste.  These  flocks  will  attract  moisture 
(roin  the  atmosphere,  and  become  a  fluid  acid.  This  .^c\A 
may  be  concentrated  till  its  speci^c  gravity  exceeds  that  of 
the  sulphuric  acid ;  though  strongly  acrid,  it  is  not  corrosive, 
and  has  no  smell. 

Phosphoric  acid,  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  heating  phos- 
j)horus  with  nitric  or  sulpburjc  acid ;  it  remains  in  the  retort, 
after  these  acids  are  driven  over.  Another  mode  of  forming 
{it,  consists  in  jex posing phosph.or us  for  some  weeks  to  the  com- 
jx^qn  temperature  of  tne  atmosphere,  by  which  means  It  is  gra- 
dually converted  into  a  liquid  acid.  It  is  usually  placea  on 
p}e  inclined  side  of  .a  funnel,  through  which  the  liquid  wUlcb 
If  Jbrmed  drops  into  ^,  bottle  placed  beneath  to  receive  it,  and 
^ntaining'a  little  distilled  water.  The  acid  thus  prepared, 
IS  called  phosphoric  acid  by  deliquescence, 
.^^  .The  quantity  of  acid  obtained  from  phosphorus,  is  generally 
aoout  three  times  the  weight  of  the  phospnorus  used. 

If  phosphoric  acid  be  exposed  to  neat,  it  gradually  becomes 

thick  and  glutinous ;  and  if  the  heat  be  continued,  it  melts 

jnto  a  kind  of  glass,  which  is  called  the  glacial  acid  of  phos- 

.p^orus,  or  glacial  phosphoric  acid.    This  glacial  acid  becomes 

f^uid  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

.  Thosphoric  acid,  when  perfectly  dry»  sublimes  in  close 
vessels,  but  tlie  addition  of  water  deprives  i^  of  this  property, 
if.mixed  with  charcoal,  or  other  inflammable  matter,  and 
exf  Qsed  to  a  strong  beat,  it  parts  with  its  oxygen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  phosphorus. 

F^hosphoric  acid,  assisted  by  heat,  has  some  action  upon 
^ilex,  and  will  therefore  decompose  glass. 

The  salts  of  phosphorus  are  called  phosphates.     The  phc»s- 
,phate  of  lime  exists  in  bones,  from  which  phosphorus  is  gent- 
rally  prepared  ;  whole  mountains  of  phosphate  of  lime  are  saiJ 
to  exist  in  the  province  of  Estramadura  in  Spain. 

Phosphorous  Acid. 

.  '  Th^  spontaneous  combustion  of  phosphorus  at  the  tempeni; 

ture  of  the  atmosphere,  forms,  in  the  first  instance,  phosphorous 
^^ctji,  which  contains  less  oxygen  than  the  phosphoric  ;.1hii 

aSjpbosphorous  acid  acquires  an  additional  quantity  ofoxv^tsu 
'Trbm  the  atmosphere,  it  is  speedily  converted  into  the  phni&- 
*  phoric. 

yi  ...  ..; 
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Phosphorous  acid  is^  thereforej,  v^ry  little  known.  It  may 
be  decomposed  by  charcoal,  biit  ciannot  be  reduced  to  the 
glacial  state.    Its  talis  are  called  phosphites  ' 

Bombic  Acid.  .  ' 


\, 


This  acid  Chaussier  obtained  from  the  silk-worm,  by  bruii^ 
ing  the  insect,  and  infusing  it  in  alcohoL  On  evapbratifia 
part  of  the  alcohol,  he  obtained  a  pungent  yellow  fluid,  whfch 
reddened  vegetable  blues,  and  united  with  alkalies,  and  aome 
of  the  earths.    It  has  been  very  little  examined^  •' 

Sebacic  Acid. 

Sebacic  acid  exists  in  tallow  ^^nd  animal  fat  generally:  It 
is  liquid,  fuming,  and  of  a  penetrating  odour;  it  has  an  acid, 
sharp,  bitterish  taste.  It  reddens  tincture  o£  litmus,  flteat 
decomposes  it,  turning  it  yellow,  and  reducing  it  to  a  coaL  It 
crystallizes  in  needles,  and  its  crystals,  «|heo  heated,  hqnwfy 
like  tallow.   It  produces  an  ether  by  distillation*with  alpobal« '  ' 

Sebacic  acia  m^y  be  procured  by  beating  tosether  h.Bsit^ 
ture  of  suet  and  lime.  Sebate  of  lime  is  formed^  whiob  m^j/i 
be  purified  by  solution  in  water.  It  is  then  tb  be:  put  into  a 
retort,  and  sulphuric  acid  poured  upon  it;  the  sebabie  ateid 
losses  over,  on  the  application  of  heat.        •  •  * 

.  Sebacic  acid  oxidizes  silver,  mercuryr  cdpptr;  i^on,'  lead, 
tin,  zinc,  antimony,  and  manganese ;  but  has  no  actios*  oii 
bismuth,  cobalt,  and  nickel.  When  mixed  vitb  pitric  mtikdi 
it  dissolves  gold.  .  :>     !  •  .{ 

Salts  formed  with  the  sebacic  acid,- are  called  se^et.  ^ 


I 
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This  acid  is  obtained  from  a  substance  called  vMte  iac, 
which  resembles  bees'  wax»  and  is  brought  from  the  Bast 
Indies.    It  is  the  produce  of  an  insect. 

Dr.  Pearson,  in  preparing  to  examine  white  lac,  exposed 
2000  grains  of  it  to  a  degree  of  heat  just  suflScient  to  melt 
them.  As  thev  grew  soft  and  fluid,  there  oozed  out  650 
grains  of  a  reddish  watery  liquid,  which  had  the  smell  of 
newly  baked  bread.  To  this  liquid  he  gave  the  name  of 
laccic  add. 

The  laccic  acid  reddens  paper  stained  with  tinctsus  of  lit* 
mus;  it  has  a  alishtly  saltish  taste,  but  no  souroess;  when 
lieated,  it  smells  nke  newly  baked  hot  bread;  at  the  temperar 
ture  of  60^,  its  specific  gravity  is  1.036.    After  a  slight  evih 

{oration,  it  crystallizes.     It  is  converted  into  yij^ur  at  tbff 
eat  of  200^,  and  leaves  only  a  sm^ll  quantity  of  ,extrfi4tive 
patter  behind. 
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'•',.'  Amhiodic  Aci4f 

If  the  liquor  of  the  amnious  of  «  cow  be  evaporated  t# 
one-fourth,  the  remainder  will  a^prd  crystals,  on  being  left  to 
cool.  These  crystals  are  the  amniotic  acid.  They  are  not 
quite  pure,  but  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  water,  and  re- 
pryitaUtzation ;  the  crystals  are  then  white  and  shining. 
*  The  alnniotic  acid  is  slightly  sour;  it  reddens  the  tincture 
oFtitmue ;  it  readily  dissolves  in  hot  water,  bat  very  sparingly 
in  cold  water.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  acids  precipi*- 
tate  it  from  its  combinations  with  alkalies  in  a  white  crystal- 
line powder. 

Lactic  Acid. 

.  .This  is  ifaeaoid  which  appears  in  milk  that  has  become aour. 
Tb  obtain  it  by  Scheele's  process,  evaporate  a  qupintity  of  sour 
wbej  to  an  eighth  part,  and  then  filter  it;  this  separates  the 
clieiesy  part.  Saturate  the  liquid  with  Hme-rwater,  and  iht 
piiMpfaate  of  lin^e  precipitates.  Filter  again,  and  dilute  the 
uo«id  with  three  times  its  own  bulk  of  water;  add  to  itoxalie 
add,  drop  by  drop,  to  precipitate  the  lime  which  it  has  dit^ 
Solved  firom  the  lime-water;  then  add  a  very  sipall  quantity  of 
lime-water,  to  see  whether  too  much  oxalic  acid  has  beef 
added.  If  there  has,  oxalate  of  lime  immediately  precipitates. 
Evaporate  the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  pour  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  filter  again;  the  acid  passes 
through  dissolved  in  the  alcohol,  but  the  sugar  of  milL,  and 
every  other  subsiance,  remains  behind.  Add  to  the  solution 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  ^pd  disti)  \cith  a  low  heat ;  the  al- 
cohol passes  over,  and  leaves  behind  the  lactic  acid  dissolved 
in  ^ater. 

'  'Lactid  acid  Is  Incaptf^le  of  crystallizing;  when  evaporated  to 
dryness,  it  deliquesces  in  the  air.    Its  salts  a^e called /^/c^tf/es. 

This  acid  is  obtained  from  ^um  arable,  and  ^ther  muciia- 

£nbu8  subMances.'  6cheele^  its  discoverer,  obtained  it  frott 
.gar  of  milk,  and  therefore  called  it  iihe^icid^ivgar  of  mUk; 
it  was  afterwards  called  saccholactic  acid,  which  has  been  ex* 
changed  for  its  present  title. 

if  oae  nart  of  sum  be  gently  Ikeated  wiA  %wq  of  nitric  acidj, 
titt  a  sfnali  quan^ty  ot  nitrous  gaa«  and  of  carbonic  acid,  are 
dilengJEiged,  the  dissolved  nlas»v^iU,  on  cooling,  deposit  tht 
■i^covs  acid. 

- '  MucbUB  acid  forms  a  white  gritty  powder,  which  has  a 
slightly  acid  taste.     It  is  soluble  in  60  times  ifs  weigtii  <5f 
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boiling  water.    The  solution  reddens  tinotbre  of  litmus.     Itn 

specitic  gravity  at  63.7^,  is  1.0015. 

'•■  The  combinations  of  this  acid  with  olhtt'  bodies  are  called 

myciies 

Vric  Actd, 

Scheele,  in  analysing  hnman  calculi,  fbutid  that  a  peculiar 
acid  constituted  the  greater  purt  of  them  I^IU  tnd  nearly  the 
whole  ofsom^.  This  acid  is  called  nrit  or  tUhie  add.  It  exists 
in  human  urine,  from  which  it  spontAneoNsIy  separates  in  a 
few  days  in  the  form  of  red  crystals  with  brilliant  (beets,  the 
lirine  at  the  same  time  losine  its  colour  and  acid  nature.  It 
has  neither  taste  nor  imell,  but  reddene  vegetable  blues.  It 
is  soluble  in  2000  times  its  weight  of  cold  Water.  It  is  a  com- 
position of  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

This  acid  is  fo«ind  in  the  urine  of  the  camel,  and  in  those 
anthritic  concretions  comihonly  called  chalkstones. 

Prutsic  Acid. 

This  acid  exists,  combined  with  iron,  in  the  fine  Uue  pig- 
ment well  known  by  the  name  of  Prmman  blue.  It  may  £e 
obtained  as  follows:  Mix  four  oonces  of  prnssian  blue  with 
two  of  sed  oxide  of  raeroury  prepared  by  nitrioucid,  and  boil 
them  in  twelve  ounces  by  weight  of  water,  till  the  whole  be* 
comes  colourless ;  filter  the  Irquor,  and  add  to  it  one  ounce  of 
clean  iron  filings,  and  six  or  seven  drachms  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Draw  oiF  by  distillation  about  a  fourth  of  the  liquor,  which 
will  be  prussic  acid ;  though,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  contaminated 
with  a  portion  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  render  it  pure  it  may  be 
rectified  by  re*distillang  tt  off  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  pri/ssic  acid  has  a  smell  like  that  of  peach  blossoms. 
Its  taste  is  at  first  awbetish>  tbea  acid  and  hot,  and  it  excites 
coughing.  It  IS  Very  volatile,  «nd  capable  of  existing  as  ao 
acid  in  the  gaseous  form. 

The  prussic  acid  combines  with  earths^  alkalies^  and  aselfetlHo 
oxides,  forming  Ike  salts  omWed  pru9$iatiB^  The  pirutsiate  of 
potash  and  iron,  often  Called  the  prussian  alkali,  is  onO'Of  tbar- 
most  important  of  thdse  compounds,  both  for  its  utility  ai  « 
test,  and  for  making  prussian  blue.  To  form  i(,  twoipartS'Of 
bullock's  blood,  And  one  of  potash^  are  calmied  by  a  modertite 
heat  in  a  coT«red  cmeible,  containing  a  hole  in  ake  lid.  13io 
calcination  is  to  be  discontinued  when  the  matter  ceases  to 
afford  a  small  blue  flame.  The  residuum  must  be  lixiviated 
with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water.  In  this  state,  the  prus- 
siate  of  potass  may  be  employed  for  makine  prussian  olue, 
though  not  pure  enough  for  the  use  of  the  chemist.    Henry 
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ifcoruiiiends  it  to  be  obtained  by  the  following  process  from 
jMiissian  blue,  when  required  quite  pure:  To  a  solution  of  pot- 
(kfta,  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid  by  quicklime,  and  heated 
neciriy  to  the  boiling  point,  add  by  degrees  powdered  prussian 
blue,  till  its  colour  ceases  to  be  discharged.  Filter  the  liquor, 
w.tsl)  the  sediment  with  water,  till  it  ceases  to  extract  any 
tiling,  mix  the  washings  together,  and  pour  the  mixture  into 
Hii  earthen  dish  in  a  sand-heat.  When  the  solution  has  be- 
come  hot.  add  a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  continue  tha 
heat  about  an  hour.  A  copious  precipitate  of  prussian  blue 
wi'U  be  formed,  which  must  be  separated  by  filtration.  Assay 
aismall  quantity  of  the  filtered  liquor  in  a  wine-glass,  witn 
a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  If  an  abundant  production  of 
Prussian  blue  still  take  place,  the  whole  liquor  must  be  exposed 
again  to  heat  with  a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  this  most 
be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  Into  the  liquor  thus  far 
purified,  pour  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  four  or  six 
times  its  weight  of  warm  water,  as  long  as  a  reddish  brown 
precipitate  continues  to  appear.  Wash  this  precipitate,  which 
IB  a  prussiate  of  copper,  with  repeated  afiusions  of  warm  water; 
and  when  the  water  comes  ofi  colourless,  lay  the  precipitate 
oh  a  linen  filter  to  drain,  after  which  it  may  be  dried  on  a 
chalkstone.  When  the  precipitate  is  dry, -powder  it,  and  add 
it  by  degrees  to  a  solution  of  potass,  which  will  take  the  prus- 
sic  acid  from  the  oxide  of  copper.  This  prussiate  of  potass, 
however,  will  be  contaminated  by  some  portion  of  sulphate  of 
potass,  from  part  of  which  it  may  be  freed  by  gentle  evapora-- 
tioQ,  as  the  sulphate  crystallizes  first.  To  the  remaining  liquor, 
add  a  solution  of  barytes  in  warm  water,  as  long  as  a  white 
precipitate  ensues,  observing  not  to  add  more  after  its  cessa* 
lion.  The  solution  of  prussiate  of  potass  will  now  be  freed 
in  a  great  measure  from  iron,  and  entirely  from  sulphate,  and 
by  gentle  evaporation  will  form,  on  cooling,  beautiful  crystals. 
These,  dissolved  in  cold  water,  afford  the  purest  prussian  aK 
kali. that  can  be  prepared.  If  pure  barytes  be  not  at  hand, 
teetate  of  barytes  may  be  used  instead ;  as  the  aoetate  of  pol- 
aM  formed,  not  being  crystallizable,  will  remain  in  the  mother-; 
waters — See  page  480,  of  this  volume,  for  an  account  of  tbe- 
dtility  of  this  prussiate. 

Prussiates  of  soda  and  of  ammonia  may  be  prepared  in  a 
ain&ilar  way  to  Ibe  priiiaiate  of  potaaa,  abore  described. 
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Of  OxideIi.  ., 

f  ......  .... 

When  the  oxyoen  anited  to  any  of  the  simple  iubstane^i 
does  not  give  it  the  properties  of  an  acid  or  an  alkali,  the  com^ 
posnd  is  called  an  oxide.  •! 

Most  of  the  metals  are  capable  of  combining  with  diifcreni 
proportions  of  oxygen,  and  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  gives  a  different  colour  to  the  oxide.  ' 

Dome  oxides  require  only  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen 
to  convert  them  into  acids ;  others  always  retain  the  character 
of  oxides,  whether  possessed  of  the  highest  or  tha  lowest 
qnantitjr  of  oxygen  with  which  they  will  combine. 

Oxides  cannot  be  formed  except  oxygen  be  present,  and  th^ 
oxide  of  any  substance  is  heavier  than  the  substance  itself,  by 
a  quantity  exactly  ec{ual  to  the  oxyeen  received.  The  ^^oung 
student  may  be  reminded^  that  by  the  term  heavier,  it  is  not 
meant  that  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  the  oxide  is  greater 
than  its  base,  but  the  total  quantity  of  it  weighs  more. 

Oxides  are  in  general  friable  or  pulverulent,  and  have  ther 

Spearance  of  earths ;  but  one  of  them  is  a  fluid,  and  some  of 
em  are  gases. 

Oxides  of  Nitrogen. 

ITitrogen  combines  in  two  proportions  with  oxygen  without 
producing  an  acid ;  it  therefore  furnishes  two  oxides,  which' 
ire  distinguished  from  each  other,  like  the  acids,  by  a  differ* 
ence  in  the  termination  of  the  word  denoting  the  base :  they 
are  the  nitrous  oxide,  and  nitric  oxide. 

Nitrous  oxide. — This  gas,  which  is  also  known  by  the  naine 
afihegasiom  oxide  of  tiitrogen,  is  composed  of  63  parts  of 
nitrogen,  and  37  of  oxygen  by  weight.  It  has  a  faint  smeU; 
mud  imparts  a  slight  sensation  of  sweetness  when  respirec}. 
It  is  dissolved  by  water,  but  may  be  expelled  from  the  water 
hf  beat  unchanged.  Alcohol  absorbs  more  of  it  than  water, 
and  the  essential  and  fixed  oils  more  than  alcohol ;  but  beai 
•scpels  it  from  all  these  combinations.  It  supports  combns* 
tion  with  more  activity  than  common  air ;  but  it  is  in  ^eneril 
decessary  that  the  c<mibustible  should  be  kindled  m  the 
atmosphere  or  oxygen.  It  may  be  respired  for  a  few  minutes^ 
and  the  extraordinary  effects  it  produces  on  the  systen^>  doi^' 
ing  its  respiration,  and  for  a  short  time  alter,  occasions  it  to 
be  frequently  made  for  this  purpose,  which  is  the  only  use«  (if 
it  may  be  called  a  use,)  to  wbien  it  hUs  been  applied.  Toiti* 
hale  it,  superinduces  aepecievof  intinM«lio»rtpe  niiiid  of  IhAt 
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person  is  lost  for  the  moment,  to  a  right  consciousness  of  things 
around  him ;  in  general  he  laughs  involuntarily  and  extrava* 
gantly ;  exhibits  the  most  frantic  or  preposterous  gesticula- 
tions, and  violent  muscular  exertion,  and  feels  at  the  same 
lime  delightfully  hai^py.  In  a  few  momtntsi  after  hkflnz 
QSftsed  to  breathe  the  gas,  its  effects  go  off*  With  nearly  au 
persons  who  have  breathed  this  gas,  not  the  lea^t  iHeasincstwr 
Uagiior  subsequently  remains ;  it  has  even  recovered  tortm  ttbm 
%  state  of  casual  debility,  and  restored  them  to  eomfbrtfU^ 
enjoyment;  but  as  there  are  others  on  whoto  Less  favourable 
ftffects  have  been  produccTd,  it  may  be  a  useful  cautioci  for 
those  who  have  never  breathed  it,  or  who  are  not  in  perfect 
kealtk,  to  take  in  the  first  instance  but  a  small  dose. 

As  it  is  important  that  the  nitrous  oxide  intended  tbbe  im^ 
bffled  should  be  perfectly  pure,  it  ma;f  be  proper  to  obaeilrtre, 
t^li^lt  can  only  be  prepared  with  certainty  by  toe  decompoai** 
t|on  of  aitrate  of  ammonia.  For  this  purpose,  aitric  acio»  di* 
flittd  fwith  five  or  six  parts  of  water,  may  be  saturated  with  oaN 
donate  of  aitiroonia^  and  the  solution  evaporated  bya  very  gentls 
heat,  adding  oecasionally  a  little  of  the  carbonate,  to  eappljr 
what  is  earned  off.  The  nitrate  crystallizes  in  a  fibrous  ml»s, 
tnleas  Che  evaporation  has  been  carried  e6  far  as  to  leave  it 
dry  and  compact.  The  nitrate  should  be  put  into  a  retort,  and 
a  lamp  furnace  should  be  employed  to  aecompose  it,  as  the 
heat  employed  should  not  be  raised  above  450^.  A  pound  of 
the  ditrate  of  ammonia  will  yield  about  5  cubical  feet  of  the 
glifl,' which  should  be  received  over  water,  and  afterwards 
alldwbd  to  stand  an  hour  or  two  in  contact  with  the  water^ 
whttsh  will  absorb  any  ammonia  that  may  have  been  sublimed, 
or  any  acid  that  may  happen  to  be  present. 

Nitric  oxide,  (sometimesr  called  nitroua  ga8.y^Thi%  gas  is 
Composed  of  44  parts  of  nitrogen,  and  56  of  oxygen  by  weights 
It  i«  an  invisible  gas,  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  atmo* 
sf>hfrre,  or  some  air  which  contains  oxygen^  when  it  asauriiea 
an  orange  colour.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  difietence 
between  this  gas,  and  the  preceding,  from  which  it  etily 
dtffel*s  in  containing^  a  few  parts  m6re  oxygen  ;*«--tIiil  jgm 
instantly  kills  the  animals  which  breathe  it,  and  even  desffwi* 
^lantSk  In  general  also,  it  extinguishes  light,  but  sotao  soV- 
stances  have  the  property  of  decomposing  it,  if  inflamed 
before  being  put  iato  it»  and  of  then  Darning  vrith  coaatder* 
able  splendour^ 

Dr.  Priestley  foimd  diat  water  wis  capable  of  absorbing 
ilbout  on^«-tenth  of  nitric  oxrde»  from  which  it  acquired  an 
astringent  taste;  and  that  the  water  gave  oat  the  Whole  of 
lUs  gai  .when  ^asaing  tetbe  atate  of  ioe 
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OiU  greedily  absorb  nitric  oxide,  andidecompose  it«  Nitrie 
acid  also  absorbs  it,  and  is  converted  by  tlie  absorption  into 
nitrous  acid,  becoming  fuming  and  coloured  at  the  same 
time. 

Nitric  acid  is  composed  of  75  parts  of  oxygen  and  25  of 
nitrogen ;  it  therefore  bears  a  rery  near  relation  to  this  gas, 
which  may  be  converted  into  it,  by  simply  mixing  itwith  a  due 
proportion  of  oxygen. 

Oxide  of  Hydrogen, 

Hydrogen  appears  to  be  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen 
only  in  one  proportion,  and  that  one  forms  water,  which  is  the 
oxiae  of  hydrogen* 

Carbonic  Oxide. 

Carbon,  combined  with  60  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  forms  car- 
bonic oxide,  which  is  an  invisible  and  elastic  gas,  of  rathet  les^ 
specific  gravity  than  common  air.  This  sas  is  not  fit  for  respi- 
ration, nor  will  it  support  combustion;  out  it  will  itself  bun), 
with  a  lambent  blue  name,  in  atmospheric  air.  This  is  tbet)nly 
oxide  of  carbon  which  has  been  obtained.  ; 

Oxide  of  Sulphur. 

Sulphur,  if  kept  for  some  time  in  fusion  in  an  open  vessel, 
absorbs  about  2.4  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  This  is  the  only  oxide 
of  it  which  is  known;  it  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  is  U9ed  for 
taking  impressions  of  medals. 

Oxidt  of  Photpkorus. 

The  brown  colour  which  phosphorus  acquires  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  is  in  conseouence  of  its  conibination  with  oxygen,  and 
this  brown  part  is  tne  oxide  of  phosphorus.  Phosphorus,  when 
mixed  with  its  oxide,  which  it  ^nerally  is  when  newly  pre- 
pared, may  be  purified  by  patting  it  into  hot  water ;  the  oxide 
swims  on  the  surface. 

MetalHc  Oxides. 

Metallic  oxides  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  every  metal  is 
capable  of  forming  at  kast  one  oxide,  and  most  metals  are 
capable  of  forming  several  by  combining  with  different  propor- 
tions of  oxygen.  The  exysen  which  enters  into  their  compo- 
sition, has"  the  singular  effect  of  depriving  them  entirely  of 
their  lustre  and  cohesion,  and  reducing  them  to  the  state  of 
earths. 

An  acid  has  no  action  npnen  a  metaU  mnles*  the  oi^gen  it 
contains  has  a  greater  attraction  for  the  mttaljpntkiio  it^  tim 
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for  the  base  of  the  acid.  The  acids  first  impart  oxygen  to 
metals,  and  then  dissolve  the  oxide. 

The  metals,  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  imbibe  oxy- 
gen, and  the  firmness  with  which  they  retain  it,  dijBTer  yeiy 
considerably.  Prom  some,  as  manganese,  it  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated without  difficulty;  from  others,  as  gold,  silver,  and 
platina,  it  is  ever  ready  to  separate,  because  of  their  slight 
afiinity  for  it,  which  constitutes  their  disposition  to  restume 
their  metallic  state,  and  is  the  leading  property  of  what  are 
called  noble  metals. 

From  the  beauty  and  fixedness  of  the  colours  of  many  of  the 
metallic  oxides,  they  arc  used  as  pigments  in  painting  in  oil  and 
water  colours ;  and  as  they  are  convertible  into  glass,  they  are 
admirably  adapted  for  painting  on  enamel  and  porcelain.  A 
purple  colour  is  given  oy  gold;  yellow  by  silver;  green  by 
copper ;  red  by  iron ;  blue  by  cobalt ;  ^nd  violet  by  manga- 
nese. 

As  carbon  and  hydrogen  have  a  stronger  attraction  for 
oxygen  than  other  substances,  they,  or  the  substances  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  them,  are  employed  for  reducing  metallic  oxides ; 
the  metallic  oxide  is  mixed  up  with  charcoal,  oil,  fat,  resin, 
or  the  cheapest  inflammable  body  which  can  be  obtained,  and 
submitted  in  a  crucible  to  a  strong  heat ;  the  oxygen  of  the 
oxide  combines  with  the  hydrogen  or  carbon  which  is  present, 
and  the  metal  is  obtained  in  its  metallic  state  at  the  bottom  of 
•the  crucible. 


Of  Earths. 

The  rocks,  stones,  and' mould,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  globe,  are  found,  upon  being  chemically  examined,  to  con- 
sist of  a  few  substances,  which  are  distinctly  different  from 
<^»ch  other,  though  they  have  several  properties  in  common. 
These  substances  are  called  earths. 

1.  Earths  are  incombustible^  and  when  alone  are  scarcely 
alterable  by  the  most  intense  heat. 

2.  They  are  either  insoluble  or  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water  or  alcohol ;  when  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid, 
they  are  insoluble. 

.3.  Their  specific  gravity  is  never  five  times  greater  than  that 
of  water. 

4.  They  assmme  the  form  of  .a  white  dry  powder,  when 
pure. 

5.  They  have  little  taste  or.  sqiell,  at  least  when  combined 
:  with,  carbonic  fiiid«i..  ...i   ;;. 
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6.  Tbey  are  not  precipitated  from  their  solutions  in  acids, 
by  the  prussiate  of  potass,  like  metallic  oxides. 

The  earths  have  a  very  considerable  resemblance  to  metallic 
oxides^  and  Baron  Born  long  ago  surmised  that  they  were  com- 
pound bodies;  butasnoproofofthisopinioncould  be  advanced, 
they  were  classed  as  if  they  were^simple,  till  Sir  H.  Davy,  hav* 
ing  succeeded  in  decomposing  the  alkalies,  submitted  the 
earths  to  the  same  powerrul  means  of  analysis,  and  succeeded 
in  decomposing  most  of  them.  From  his  experiments  they 
must  be  considered  as  metallic  oxides;  but  their  metallic  bases, 
like  those  of  the  alkalies,  have  so  powerful  an  attraction  for 
oxygen,  as  to  be  wholly  inseparable  from  it  by  the  ordinary 
meansof  operation;  and  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining 
and  preserving  them,  little  is  known  of  their  properties. 

The  distinct  earths,  at  present  known,  are  the  nine  following : 

1.  AInmine,  6.  Yttria, 

2.  Silex,  7.  Lime, 

3.  Magnesia,  8.  Barytes, 

4.  Zircon,  9.  Strontian. 

5.  Glucine,  • 

The  three  last-named  earths,  viz.  lime,  barvtes,  and  stron- 
tian, having,  when  pure,  a  caustic  taste,  solubility  in  water, 
and  thb  effect  of  changing  blue  vegetable  tinctures,  to  a  green, 
are  often  called  alkaline  earths,  and  have  sometimes  been 
classed  among  the  alkalies;  but  as  they  are  infusible  by  them- 
selves, and  form  insoluble  compounds  with  carbonic  acid,  they 
certainly  have  a  nearer  relation  to  the  general  properties  of 
the  earths  than  to  the  alkalies. 

Alumine. 

Alumine  has  neither  smell  nor  taste  while  dry ;  it  is  soft  to  the 
touch,  and  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue;  by  expo^ur^to  an 
intense  heat,  it  is  imperfectly  fused,  and  becomes  so  hard  as. to 
strike  tire  with  steel,  s^nd  to  be  capable  of  putting  glas^.  .  Its 
specific  gravity  is  2.00.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water;  but 
when  dry,  it  is  capable  of  absorbing  2^  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and  easily  mixes  with  a  greater  quantity  to  form  a  paste  \ 
it  is  soluble  in  all  the  acids,  aud  in  Bqlutioxis  of  caustip  potass 
and  soda.     It  is  often  called  argU  or  pure  tla^*. 

Alumine  derives  its  name  from  alum,  from  which  4alt  it  if 
obtained  in  the  greatest  purity.  Common  alum  is  a  sulphate 
of  alumine;  common  clay  is  alumine  mixed  with  ailex,  aad 
several  other  bodies.  :  i.  .  . 
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Ignition  rMfkm  alumine  incapable  of  forming  a  paste  with 
water;  but  it  fecorers  this  property  by  solution  and  precipi- 
tation. 

To  obtain  alumine,  dissolve  alum  in  hot  water,  and  add 
ammonia  or  potass  to  the  solution,  as  lon^  as  any  precipitate 
is  fbrmed.  Decant  off  tbq  ftuid,  and  wash  the  precipitate  in 
ti  large  Quantity  of  water.  This  precipitate  is  alumine,  com- 
bined with  only  a  small  portion  of  sulphuric  acid,  whereas  in 
the  state  of  alum,  it  was  supersaturated  with  the  acid.  If  this 
precipitate  be  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid ;  the  solution  evapo- 
rated till  it  deposits  crystals  in  cooling;  these  crystals  sepa- 
rated each  time  after  repeated  concentrations  of  the  solution; 
and  lastly,  a  precipitate  formed  by  ammonia,  alumine  nearly 
pure  will  be  obtained ;  the  crystals  separated  •  consisting  of 
the  alum. 

Alumine  cannot  be  artificially  crystallized;  but  it  is  found 
native  in  beautiful  transparent  crystals,  of  great  hardness,  and 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  4.  In  this  state  it  forms  the  precious 
stone  called  sapphire. 

Though  alumine  alone  is  prodigiously  refractory  in  the  fire, 
yet  it  easily  fuses  anc}  enters  into  combination  with  lime,  for 
which  it  has  a  strong  afiSnity. 

Alumine  has  also  a  strong  affinity  for  metallic  oxides,  par- 
ticularly those  which  contain  most  oxygen.  The  various 
colours  of  clay  are  mostly  owing  to  the  oxide  of  iron  combined 
with  them, 

Alumine  is  of  ^reat  importance  to  mankind ;  it  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  the  best  arable  soils;  as  it  swells  and 
will  not  permit  water  to  sink  through  it,  it  is  inestimable  as  a 
lining  for  canals  and  reservoirs;  for  this  purpose  it  is  used  in 
the  state  of  clay ;  combining  readily  witn  greasy  substances, 
it  is  also  of  the  first  importance  in  scouring  cloth,  to  which  use 
it  is  often  appliedjn  the  form  of  pipe-clay,  but,  in  manufactures, 
fuller's  earth  is  chiefly  used,  which  is  alumine  mixed  with  very 
fine  silex.  Glay  is  also  extensively  required  for  making  bricks 
and  tiles.  Alumine  is  the  base  of  all  earthenware  and  porce- 
lain, and  its  utility  for  these  purposes  renders  it  of  great  con- 
sequence. In  one  province  of  China,  five  hundred  furnaces, 
and  nearly  a  million  of  men,  are  said  to  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain. 

Achard  found  that  equal  parts  of  alumine,lime,magnesia, and 
silex,  melted  into  glass.  They  were  fusible  also  in  varioilB  other 
proportions,  especially  where  the  silex  predominated. 

Tne  attempts  of  Sir  H.  Davy  to  decompose  alumine,  iinli- 
cated  it  to  be  a  compound  body,  but  were  not  so  decisire  ai 
With  some  of  the  other  earths. 
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Silex. 

Silex,  in  its  purest  state^  is  a  white  powder,  possessing  a 
singular  degree  of  asperity  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers. 
It  has  neither  tasts  nor  smell ;  its  crystals  scratch  glass.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  by  artificial  means,  and  in  all  the  acids 
except  the  fluoric.  Alonie,  it  is  unalterable  by  the  stronf^est 
heat;  but  when  mixed  with  potass  or  soda,  it  enters  into 
fusion,  and  forms  glass.     Its  specific  gravity  is  2.65. 

Silex  exists  almost  in  a  state  of  purity  in  rock  crystal;  it 
forms  also  the  principal  part  of  flints,  and  of  nearly  all  stones 
which  strike  fire  with  steel. 

If  flints,  or  rock  crystal,  or  quartzi,  (which  is  rock  crystal 
coloured,)  be  fused  with  three  or  four  times,  its  weight  of 
potass,  a  mass,  resembling  glass,  will  be  obtained*  This  ^lasp 
will  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere^  and  is  entirely 
soluble  in  water.  The  solution  is  calLed  liquor  silicuwh  or 
liquor  ofjlints. 

Ifan  acid,  the  muriatic  for  example,  be  poured  lAto  the  liquor 
of  flints,  it  combines  with  the  alkali,  and  the  silex  is  precipi- 
tated. The  silex  thus  obtained  must  be  purtfied  from,  saline  ^jd*- 
mixture,  by  repeatedly  washing  it  in  distilled  water.  The  tock 
crystal,  or  flint,  to  render  it  more  easily  acted  upon  by  the  alkali, 
should  be  made  red-hot  in  the  fire,  and  plunged:  in  that,  st^te 
into  water.     It  may  then  be  easily  reduced  to  powder. 

Equal  parts  of  lime  and  silex  may  be  fusea  and  vitrified ; 
.but  the  mass  is  not  transparent.  Barytes  and  4ilex  also  enter 
into  fusion,  when  the  barytes  predominates. 
.  Silex  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  stone  called  asbea- 
tos,  which  has  a  fibrous  texture,  and  was  by  the  ancients  manu-> 
factured  into  cloth.  In  this  cloth,  which  baa  the  property  of  not 
being  consumed  by  fire,  tbey  wrapped  the  bodies  of  the)dea4> 
ID  order  to  preserve  their  ashes,  when  the  body  was  burnt.  But 
though  asbestos*clotb  is  whitened  and  not  destroyed  by  the 
heat  of  a  common  fire*  it  is  rendered  less  flexible,  and  reduced 
in  weight.  Asbestos  is  found  in  Corsica,  in  the  Isle  of  Elba, 
in  Sweden,  and  in  Cornwall  and  Anglesea,  itl  England. 

The  clearest  glaaa  is  made  of  the  finest  white  sand  fu^ed 
with  purified  alkali,  of  which  the  proportion  is  not  wore  than 
one-hulf  of  that  of  the  sand.  The  common  botiie*fl«as  is  not 
ioiade  with  pure  alkali,,  but  with,  the  ashes  of  veg^tablet^i  or 
Aoap-boiler'a  waste  ashes.  The  green  oolour  is  derivied  fioMi 
.the  iron  u.%ually  contained  in  theaaheB.otvc^ettUes* .  tCrtfla^'^ 
contain  a  considerable  excess  of  aUcali^i.tt  will  aAlrapt  moi>i^^r<' 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  in  a  short  time  become  fluidl:#ml 
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even  a  small  excess  of  alkali  will  cause  it  to  lose  its  trans- 
parency. 

Alkalies  in  the  humid  way  are  capable  of  dissolving  one- 
%ixth  of  their  weight  of  silex,  when  the  earth  19  in  a  state  of 
ipiniitd  division. 

Bilex  and  alutnine  are  the  earths  which  ha^  the  greatest 
iaflSnity  for  each  other;  and  they  predominate  over  all  other 
Earths,  both  in  quantity,  and  the  hardness  of  the  compounds 
they  form. 

Magnesia. 

Magnesia  is  a  soft  white  powder,  very  light,  and  resembling 
vegetable  fecula.  It  has  scarcely  any  smell,  but  a  slightly 
bitter  taste,  is  unalterable  in  the  fire,  and  requires  at  least 
IBOOO  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.33. 
It  gives  a  slightly  green  tinge  to  vegetable  blues.  It  cannot 
t>e  fused  alone  by  the  strongest  fires,  but  it  remarkably  pro- 
tnotes  the  fusion  of  some  other  substances. 

Magnesia  has  the  singular  property  of  rendering  opium  and 
resins  soluble  in  water. 

This  earth  has  never  been  found  native;  but  always  in  com- 
-bination  with  some  acid ;  in  combination  with  the  sulphuric 
acid  it  exists  in  sea-water,  and  in  the  w^ater  of  many  springs, 
particularly  some  about  Epsom,  from  which  circumstance  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  was  called  Epsom  salt.  To  obtain  the 
earth,  dissolve  Epsom  salt  in  water,  and  add  half  its  weight  of 

Eotass.  The  magnesia  is  immediately  precipitated,  and  after 
aving  been  thoroughly  wsushed  with  water,  it  may  be  dried. 
The  Epsom  salt  of  commerce,  is  generally  procured  from  the 
waters  which  remain  after  the  separation  of  salt  from  sea-water, 
by  adding  to  it  sulphate  of  iron.  The  sulphuric  acid  leaves 
tne  iron  to  unite  with  the  magnesia,  and  the  muriatic  acid  which 
was  before  combined  with  it  unites  with  the  iron. 

Stones  which  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  mag- 
nesia, are  unctuous  to  the  touch,  have  a  fibrous  texture,  and  a 
silky  lustre>  the  green  steatites  or  French  chalk,  and  talc,  are 
exaiDples. 

In  the  state  of  phosphate,  magnesia  has  been  found  in  the 
bones  of  all  animals.  A  proportion  of  magnesia  is  necessary 
in  the  clays  designed  for  making  the  best  porcelain;  it  lessens 
the  contraction  to  which  clay  is  subject. 

Sir  H.  Davy  succeeded  in  separating  the  metallic  bate  of 
magnesia:  it  sunk  rapidly  in  water,  producing  magnesia,  and 
quickly  changed  in  air,  becoming  covered  with  a  white  crust, 
and  falling  into  a  white  powder,  which  proved  to  be  mag- 
neaia. 
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Magnesia  would  ill;  bleaching  be  preferred  to  lime  for  com- 
bining with  the  oxymuriatic  ^cid.  bat  it  is  too  expensive.  It 
is  much  used  in  medicine*  as  a  gently  ap^ient,  and  corrector  of 
acidity;  as  an  aperient  it  should  be  in  the  state  of  a  car* 
bonate,  or  what  is  called  mild  magnesia*  or  magnesia  alba; 
as  a  corrector  of  acidity,  it  will  not  be  very  eflfectual  unless 
pure,  in  which  state  it  is  sold  under  the  name  oi  calcined  fnag- 
ntsia. 

If  sulphur  and  magnesia  be  kept  for  some  time  in  a.modertite 
heat,  they  combine,  and  form  the  wlphuret  qf'magnma^  which 
is  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Kirwan  found  that  30  parts  of  lime  and  10  of  magnesia,  by 
a  heat  of  150^  of  Wedgwood,  was  converted  into  a  line  greenish 
yellow  glass,  but  the  crucible  was. corroded;  and  the  mixttire 
of  these  two  earths  often  penetrates  the  crucible. 

The  salts  formed  by  magnesia  with  acids,  are  mostly  very 
soluble  in  water,  are  crystallizable,  and  have  a  bitter  taste. 

*  Zircon  •  . 

Zircon  is  destitute  of  taste  and  8m.ell,  and  is  harsh  to  the 
touch.  If  kneaded  with  water,  and  gradually  dried,  it  assumes 
an  appearance  almost  like  gum  arabic,  and  retains  one-third 
of  its  weight  of  water. 

It  is  soluble  in  the  acids,  and  alkaline  carbonates,  but  diflfers 
from  all  the  other  earths  in  not  being  soluble  in  pure  alkalies.  If 
heated  to  whiteness,  it  is  not  afterwards  soluble  in  the  acids* 

By  the  heat  of  a  forge,  it  may  be  con  verted,  into  a  semi-^ 
vitreous  mass,  resembling  porcelain.  In  this  state  it  will, 
strike  fire  with  steel,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4.3. 

Zircon  was  first  obtained  by  Klaproth  from  the  jargon  of  Cey- 
lon. It  has  since  been  found  in  the  jacinth.  It  is  a  scarce  earth, 
and  has  not  been  applied  to  any  use.  Sir  H.  Davy  succeeded 
partially  in  the  decomposition  of  this  and  the  following  earth. 

Glueing. 

Glucine  is  a  sofi  white  powder,  without  {taste  or  smell ;  it. 
resembles  alumine  in  adhering  to  the  tongue,  but  differs  from 
that  earth,  in  forming  soluble  sweet-tasted  salts,  which  are 
slightly  astringent;  it  is  infusible,  neither  hardens,  Shrinks,  or 
agglutinates  by  heat.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  forms  with 
it  a  slightly  ductile  paste. 

Glucine,  like  alumine,  is  soluble  in  pure  liquid  fixed  alkalies,- 
hut  not  in  pure  amuionia^  though  solublf  in  carbonate  oi 
ammonia.     It  unites  with  s^lphui^tted  hydrogen.  ^ 
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Thift  earth  was  first  obtained  from  the  aqua  marina,  and 
afterwards  from  the  beryl  or  emerald,  which  contains  16  per 
cent,  of  it.  Vanqnelin,  who  discovered  it,  is  of  opinion  toat 
it  may  be  serviceable  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing^,  and  also  in 
medicine,  when  it  shall  be  obtained  in  greater  plenty. 

Ytiria, 

m 

Yttria  is  a  fine  white  powder,  without  ta5(te  or  smell.  It  is 
the  heaviest  of  all  the  earths,  its  specific  gravity  being  4.842. 
It  is  infusible  alone,  but  with  borax  it  melts  into  glass,  which 
is  transparent,  unless  the  borax  be  in  excess,  when  it  becomes 
w-hite  and  opake.  The  salts  formed  by  this  earth,  which  is 
soluble  in  most  of  the  acids,  have  a  Bweetish  taste,  and  are 
coloured. 

Yttria  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  caustic  fixed  alkalies, 
but  it  dissolves  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  though  it  requires 
at  least  five  times  as  much  as  glucine.  The  oxalic  acid,  ai\d 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  form  precipitates  in  its  solutions  resem- 
bling the  muriate  of  silver.  Prussiate  of  potass,  crystallized 
ai^d  redfssolVed  in  water,  throws  it  down  in  white  grains; 
j^hospfaate  of  soda,  m  white  gelatinous  flakes ;  infusion  of  galls, 
iH  brown  flocks. 

This  earth  is  obtained  from  a  mineral  called  sadoliriite,  from 
Gtaidolin,  the  name  of  the  chemist  who  first  discovered  this 
earth.  Obdoiinate  is  found  at  Ytterby,  in  Sweden.  It  has 
always  been  suspected  to  be  a  metallic  oxide,  from  its  great 
sj^cific  gravity,  fiom  its  forming  coloured  salts,  from  its  being 
precipitable  by  prussiate  of  potass,  and  from  its  muriate 
yielding  oxymuriatic  acid. 

•  >  Lime. 

II  ,     . 

Lime  is  of  a  white  colour;  it  has  no  smell,  but  has  an  acrid  pe** 
netrating  taste,  and  it  corrodes  animal  substances.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  2.3.  It  is  soluble  in  680  times  its  weight  of  water. 

Lime  has  been  decomposed;  its  metallic  base  is  called  cal- 
ctW,  which  has  the  lustfe  and  colour  of*  silver;  if  heated  in 
atmospheric  air.  It  burns  with  an  intensely  white  light,  and 
quicklime^s  the  result. 

The  solution  of  litoe  is  called  Hnie-water,  which  is  limpid, 
but  has  an  acid  taste,  and  turns  tegetable  blues  to  green.  If 
lime-water  be  allowed  to  stand, a  scum, called  the  creamof  lime, 
forms  on  its  surfooe,  ahd  if  this  be  removed,  another  follows, 
tUI  by  ibis  means  the  whole  of  the  lime  may  be  separated  from 
the  water     If  thelrme  be  not  skimmed,  the  cream,  after  having 
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acquired  a  certain  thickness,   precipitates,  and  falls  to  the 
bottom. 

Pure  lime,  or  calcareous  earth,  is  never  found  native;  but  in 
combination  with  acids,,  particularly  the  carbonic,  it  exists  in 
prodigious  quantities.  Marble,  limestone,  and  chalk,  are  all 
carbonates  of  lime;  gypsum  is  a  sulphate  of  lime. 

The  operation  calTed  burning  lime, '  consists  in  exposing 
marble,  limestone,  chalk,  oyster-shells,  or  any  other  carbonate 
of  lime,  for  some  time  to  a  white  heat,  by  which  means  the 
carbonic  acid  and  water  contained  in  these  substances  is 
expelled;  and  the  earth  which  has  the  peculiar  characters 
assigned  to  lime,  is  lefl  behind,  in  a  mass  which  has  little 
coherence,  and  is  easily  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  usually 
called  quicklime. 

Newly  prepared  lime,  absorbs  water  with  extreme  avidity;  it 
will  absorb  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  that  fluid,  and  still  re* 
main  perfectly  dry.  If  a  suflicient  quantity  of  water  be  poured 
upon  it,  lime  falls  into  powder,  some  of  the  water  is  converted 
into  vapour  by  the  disengaged  caloric  of  that  part  which  unites 
with  the  lime.  This  is  called  the  slacking  of  lime:  if  the 
quantity  slacked  be  considerable,  and  performed  in  a  dark 
place,  light  will  be  observed  as  well  as  heat. 

Lime  with  water  forms  a  paste  of  but  litUe  cohesion;  for 
common  mortar  it  is  mixed  witii  rough  sand  to  give  it  firmness; 
but  the  mortar  for  the  outermost  covering  of  indoor  work,  is 
mixed  with  hair,  to  give  it  cohesion  without  lessening  its 
capability  of  receiving  a  smooth  surface. 

Lime  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas  as  well  as  water  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  if  not  made  into  mortar  before  it  has  im- 
bibed any  considerable  poition  of  it,  the  mortar  is  of  little 
value.  It  is  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  that  mortar 
acquires  hardness,  its  lime  being  slowly  converted  again  to 
the  state  of  limestone,  but  the  hardness  will  not  be  perfect 
unless  undisturbed  from  its  commencement;  when  this  cir- 
cumstance is  observed,  it  soon  acquires  a  moderate  degree  of 
hardness;  but  ages  are  probably  required  for  it  to  attain  its 
maximum.  The  silex  or  sand  mixed  with  lime,  operates  by 
hastening  its  crystallization. 

Lime,  though  infusible  alone,  promotes  the  fusion  of  all  the 
other  earths,  and  is  used  in  melting  iron  ores;  it  serves  as  a  flux 
to  the  alumine  and  silex  which  the  ores  of  that  metal  contain. 

Marl,  which  is  of  so  much  value  in  agriculture,  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  lime  and  clay,  and  it  is  the  calcareous  part  of 
its  composition  to  whicb  its  value  is  owing;  if  the  quatitity  of 
Jme  in  it  do  not  exceed  30  per  cent,  it  is  worthless^  Every 
good  soil  contains  a  poitiov  of  cavbottate  of  ltme,.wki0li 
46.— Vol.  H.  3M 
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materially  assists  in  retaining  the  moisture  necessary  to  active 
vegetation.  Limestone  containing  much  magnesia,  is  unfit 
to  afford  lime  for  the  farmer's  use;  it  may  be  known  from 
good  limestone  by  its  being  much  JLonger  in  dissolving  in 
acids. 

Lime  is  used  by  the  soap-manufacturer  to  render  soda 
caustic,  and  therefore  the  more  nearly  it  is  in  a  caustic  state 
itself,  the  less  the  quantity  of  it  which  will  suffice.  Hence  it 
should  be  used  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  has  been  burnt,  or, 
if  this  be  not  done,  it  should  be  preserved  in  air-tight  casks 
until  required. 

It  enters  into  the  composition  of  glass,  which  it  renders  less 
liable  to  attract  moisture,  and  less  brittle  than  it  would  other* 
wise  be. 

It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glue,  to  prevent  its 
becoming  flexible  by  the  absorption  of  moisture.  It  is  also 
used  by  tli^  tanner  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  hair  from 
skins. 

Lime  is  used  in  refining  sugar;  it  absorbs  the  acid  which 
would  prevent  the  sugar  from  perfectly  crystallizing. 

Strong  lime-water  may  be  advantageously  employed  to 
cleanse  feathers  from  their  animal  oil,  and  render  them  fit  for 
use.    They  should  be  steeped  in  it  for  some  days. 

Acids  dissolve  pure  lime  without  effervescence,  but  heat  is 
evolved  during  the  solution.  Water  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid,  will  dissolve  a  much  larger  quantity  of  it  than  before; 
and  when  deprived  of  this  acid  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the 
lime  it  held  in  solution  is  precipitated.  Hence  the  formation 
of  stalactites  and  incrustations  found  in  caverns. 

The  crystals  of  the  solutions  of  lime  in  acids  form  what  are 
called  spars.  The  beautiful  spar  called  fluor  spar,  or  Derby* 
shire  spar,  is  a  fiuate  of  lime,  that  is,  a  combination  of  iinie 
and  the  fluoric  acid. 

Combined  with  muriatic  acid,  large  quantities  ot  lnuc  wre 
held  in  solution  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

Combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  lime  forms  gypsum ;  gypsum, 
when  calcined  by  a  moderate  heat,  is  called  plaster  of  Paris, 
which  is  of  great  utility  to  the  marble-mason,  for  cementing  and 
bedding  stones;  to  the  plasterer,  for  the  ornamental  parts  of 
ceilings,  as  well  as  an  ingredient  in  the  finest  mortar;  and  to 
the  modeller,  for  multiplying  busts,  8cc.  Gypsum  contains 
30  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  32  earth,  and  38  water. 

Combined  with  phosphoric  acid,  lime  forms  the  solid  parts 
of  the  bones  of  all  animals. 

The  best  test  to  discover  the  presence  of  lime  in  any  solatioOf 
is  oxalic  acid,  which  forms  with  it  an  insoluble  precipitin* 
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The  shells  of  testaceous  animals  consist  chiefly  of  carbonate 
of  lime  cemented  by  a  small  portion  of  animal  glue,  while  those 
of  crustaceous  animals  always  contain  more  or  less  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  which  approximates  them  to  the  nature  of  bone. 

Barytes. 

Barytes  is  of  a  grayish  colour;  it  has  a  more  caustic  taste 
than  lime,  but  has  no  smell;  it  changes  the  vegetable  blues  to 
green;  forms  a  soap  with  oils,  and  combines  with  sulphur  like 
the  fixed  alkalies.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.  When  recently 
prepared,  it  absorbs  water  like  lime,  but  more  violently, 
boiling  water  will  dissolve  half  its  weight  of  bary  tes,  part  of 
which  will  crystallize  as  the  solution  cools.  The  crystals  are 
transparent  and  colourless.  Cold  water  holds  only  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  barvtes  in  solution. 

Barytes  has  been  decomposed  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  sepa- 
rated from  it  a  peculiar  metal  which  he  called  barium.  Barium 
has  the  colour  of  silver,  and  sinks,  if  dropped  into  sulphuric 
acid;  but  like  the  bases  of  all  the  other  earths  which  hav« 
been  decomposed,  it  is  obtained  in  too  small  quantities,  and 
preserved  in  its  metallic  state  with  too  much  difficulty,  to  have 
Its  properties  distinctly  ascertained. 

Barytes  is  generally  found  combined  either  with  the  sul- 
phnric  or  carbonic  acid;  its  sulphate  is  the  most  plentiful, 
being  frequently  met  with  in  England,  and  generally  it  is 
common  in  copper  mines;  it  was  formerly  called  ponderous 
spar:  the  pure  earth  may  be  obtained  from  it  in  the  following 
muimer:  Pulverize  the  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  calcine  it  in 
a  crucible  with  one-eighth  part  of  powdered  charcoal;  the 
crucible  must  be  kept  at  a  wnite  heat  for  an  hour,  after  which 
its  contents  must  be  thrown  into  water.  The  water  acquires 
a  yellow  colour,  and  emits  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen; 
it  must  then  be  filtered,  and  muriatic  aoia  poured  in.  A  pre- 
cipitate is  obtained,  which  must  be  separated  by  filtration. 
The  water  which  passes  through  the  filter,  holds  muriate  of 
barytes  in  solution.  *  By  adding  carbonate  of  potass  to  the 
solution,  the  barytes  is  thrown  down  in  combination  with  car- 
bonic acid,  which  may  be  separated  by  a  strong  heat;  or  more 
easily  b]r  pouring  nitric  acicl  upon  it,  and  then  expelling  the 
nitric  acid  by  a  gentle  heat. 

Barytic-water,  like  lime-water,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from 
{he  air,  until  the  whole  of  the  earth  is  converted  into  carbonate 
and  precipitated.  This  earth,  and  most  of  its  salts,  as  well 
as  its  solution  in  water,  are  strong  poisons,  unless  the  quantity 
taken  be  extremely  small. 
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Borates  has  a  greater  affinity  for  aulphuric  acid,  even  than 
the  pure  alkalies;  it  will  therefore  decompose  sulphate  of 
potass  or  sulphate  of  soda.  Muriate  of  barytes  is  one  of  the 
best  tests  of  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  salt  is  like- 
wise used  in  medicine  for  scrofulous  complaints,  though  it  is 
a  hazardous  remedy. 

Barytes  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  earths  by  its 
being  precipitated  by  muriate  of  potass^  and  by  its  giving  a 
yellow  tin^e  to  flame. 

It  supplies  an  unchangeable  and  excellent  white  for  paintin*; 
in  water-colours.  This  white  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
"  Hume's  permanent  white/'  and  possesses  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  being  mixed  with  other  colours  without  altering 
them.  ' 

Strontian. 

The  mineral  from  which  this  earth  wps  first  obtained,  is 
found  at  the  lead-mine  of  Strontian  in  Argyleshire.  This 
mineral  is  the  carbonate  of  strontian;  in  this  state,  or  com- 
bined with  other  acids,  particularly  the  sulphuric,  strontian 
has  been  found  in  various  other  parts:  its  sulphate  is  found  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  IParis. 

Pure  strontian  is  of  a  grayish  white  colour;    its  taste  is 

fungent  and  acrid,  but  less  so  than  barytes.  It  dissolves  in 
00  parts  of  cold  water,  and  its  solution  is  not  poisonous; 
boiling  water  dissolves  it  in  much  greater  quantity,  and  the 
solution  in  cooling  affords  transparent  crystals.  It  gives  a 
purple  tinge  to  flame,  unless  moisture  be  present,  when  the 
flame  is  a  carmine  red.     Its  specific  gravity  is  3.4. 

Strontian  changes  vegetable  blues  to  green;  and  when  water 
IS  thrown  upon  it,  it  gives  out  heat  like  lime,  and  falls  to 
powder.  This  earth  has  not  been  applied  to  any  use,  except 
in  medicine.  Dr.  Pearson  has  prescribed  it  to  correct  acidity, 
instead  of  magnesia;  it  is  not  so  liable  as  magnesia  to  act  as 
an  aperient. 

Sir  H.  Davy  has  proved  this  earth  to  be  a  metallic  oxide,  a« 
it  yields  oxygen  when  submitted  to  the  means  for  decomposing 
the  fixed  alkalies.  Its  metallic  base  be  has  called  strontiumi 
It  has  nearly  the  same  properties  as  that  of  barytes. 

Pure  strontian  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  the  carbonate^ 
mixed  with  charcoal  powder,  to  a  strong  heat;  or  by  powder- 
ing the  carbonate,  then  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid,  aod 
decomposing  the  nitrate  by  heat. 
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OF  STONES  OR  FOSSILS. 

The  whole  ofthe  rocks,  atones,  and  moald,  which  form  to 
large  a  portion  of  our  globe,  so*  far  at  they  have  yet  been 
examined,  appear,  aa  before  observed,  to  have  for  their  bases 
one  or  more  of  the  nine  preccdiag  earths,  in  different  states  of 
combination.  To  the  eye,  and  in  properties  apparent  to  the 
senses,  the  variety  which  surrounas  us  seems  infinite;  we 
know  very  little  of  the  processes  which  nature  has  employed 
to  produce  this  variety;  but  the  more  skilful  we  become  in 
chemical  analysis,  the  more  clearly  we  perceive  that  the  ele- 
ments of  all  things  are  few  in  number.  We  shall  particularize 
the  leading  varieties  of  fossils. 


Aluminous  Fossils. 

Aluminous  or  argillaceous  stones  are  very  abundant;  with 
some  rare  exceptions,  they  are  all  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with 
a  knife,  and  they  do  not,  like  alumiAous  eartns,  fall  to  powder 
by  mere  immersion  in  water. 

Corundum* 

Corundum,  or  adamantine  spar,  is  brought  from  China  and 
the  East  Indies.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  3.9  to  4.1  •  Its 
hardness  is  so  great,  that  it  cuts  glass  as  easily  as  the  diamondj 
and  marks  rock  crystal;  it  is  even  sometimes  used  for  polish- 
ing the  diamond,  and  frequently  for  cutting  and  polishing  other 
gems,  instead  of  diamond  dust.  The  Chinese  corundum  is 
gray,  the  Indian  white;  neither  is  transparent.  A  specimeo 
of  this  stone,  analysed  by  Chenevix,  yielded  86.50  parts  of 
alumine,  5.25  of  silver,  6.50  of  iron. 

The  various  stones  known  under  the  name  of  ruby*  sapphire, 
8cc.  are  nearly  of  the  same  nature  as  the  corundum ;  they  consist 
chiefly  of  alumine,  and  are  sometimes  considered  only  as  varie* 
ties  of  the  corundum.  Their  greater  or  less  excellence  of  colour, 
and  their  being  more  or  less  homogeneous  and  hard,  occiuiioil9 
the  important  differences  in  the  value  put  upon  them. 

Hortutome,  or  Horubkude. 

Hornstone,  or  hornblende,  has  a  close  grain,  generally  a 
striated  or  lamellated  texture,  and  a  black  or  greaniah  gity 
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colour.  It  is  pulverized  with  difficulty,  not  from  its  hardness, 
which  is  not  such  as  to  prevent  its  being  cut  with  a  knife,  but 
from  a  certain  tenacity,  which  admits  of  its  being  flattened  in 
some  degree  under  the  hammer  like  horn,  knd  from  this  pro* 
perty  it  derives  its  name.  The  specific  gravity  of  different 
specimens  varies  from  2.66  to  3.88.  When  breathed  upon,  or 
moistened  with  hot  water,  it  has  a  strong  earthy  smell,  ^d  it 
fmrtially  soluble  in  acids.  It  may  be  uised  into  glass  by  aa 
intense  heat.  The  black  hornblende  is  sometimes  bo  soft  as 
to  be  scratched  with  the  nail. 

A  specimen  of  this  stone,  atialyzed  by  Kirwan,  consisted  of 
silex  37,  alumine  22,  carbonate  of  magnesia  16,  carbonate  of 
lime  2,  and  oxide  of  iron  23. 

Bocks  consisting  principally  of  hornblende  and  black  iron 
clay,  are  called  by  Werner  trap-rocks,  of  which  he  dit* 
tinguishes  several  species :  porphyry  is  one  of  them,  it  encloses 
crystals  of  quartz,  feldspar,  &c.  imbedded  in  hornstone  or  some 
other  matrix;  when  clay  is  the  matrix,  the  porphyry  is  con- 
sidered as  of  more  recent  formation  than  the  other. 

Basaltes. 

This  fossil  is  commonly  found  in  forms  which  constitute 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature.  The  giant's 
causeway  in  Ireland,  which  consists  of  basaltes,  is  an  im- 
mense aggregation  of  columns,  for  the  most  part  hexagonal. 
These  columns  are  composed  of  short  masses  which  fit  each 
other  with  the  greatest  nicety.  The  surfaces  are  not  flat, 
but  one  convex  and  the  other  concave.  They  are  sometimes 
united  by  a  strong  cement,  but  even  when  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  exactness  with  which  they  fit  each  other  is  such  that 
water  cannot  penetrate  at  the  juncture.  The  basaltic  phenn* 
mena  of  the  Hebrides  are  on  a  still  grander  scale  than  those 
of  Ireland.  The  columns  are  of  all  heights  up  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet. 

Basaltes  is  generally  of  a  dark  gray,  or  deep  greenish  black 
colour,  and  a  ferruginous  appearance  externally.  Dr.  Kennedy 
obtained  from  the  basaltes  of  Staffa,  silex  48,  alumine  16, 
oxide  of  iron  16,  lime  9,  soda  4,  muriatic  acid  1,  water  and 
Tolatile  parts  6.  In  some  specimens  the  proportion  of  alumine 
is  greater. 

Basaltes  may  be  fused  into  a  black  glass,  which  is  opake, 
and  extremely  light.  Equal  parts  of  basaltes,  soda,  and  sand, 
furnished  Chaptal  with  a  olviss  of  an  olive  green,  which  united 
solidity  and  lightness.  The  hardest  basaltes  should  be  used, 
bat  it  IB  net  managed  without  ditticuUy. 
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Mica. 

Mica  has  a  shining  appearance,  a  scaly  texture,  a  slight 
degree  of  elasticity,  and  is  soft  to  the  touch,  but  not  greasy, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  talc.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from 
2.6  to  3.0. 

Mica  is  sometimes  found  colourless,  but  it  is  generally  either 
white  or  yellow,  though  sometimes  greenish,  red,  brown,  or 
of  other  colours.  Colourless  mica  is  infusible,  but  the 
coloured  may  be  fused. 

Colourless  mica  afforded  Kirwan  28  parts  of  alumine,  38 
silex,  20  magnesia,  14  oxide  of  iron. 

White  and  yellow  mica  are  reduced  to  powder,  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  gold  and  silver  sand,  which  is  used  for 
drying  writing  ink. 

Mica  is  generally  mixed  with  feldspar,  auartz,  and  schorl^ 
and  generally  forms  a  part  of  primitive  rocKS. 

Schistui. 

This  is  a  general  name  for  all  stones  which  can  be  split  into 
plates  or  laminss,  but  more  particularly  the  argillaceous  stones 
answering  to  this  description.  It  therefore  includes  slates, 
hones,  and  fla^-stone. 

Slate  is  distinguished  by  the  very  thin  plates  into  which  it 
may  be  divided,  and  which  property  renders  it  valuable  for 
tablets  and  as  a  roofing  material;  it  will  receive  a  smooth 
surface,  and  some  specimens  take  a  slight  polish;  it  is  of  vari- 
ous colours,  but  generally  of  different  shades  of  blue;  alumine, 
silex,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  lime,  and  iron,  enter  into  its  com- 
{K>sition,  in  various  proportions  in  different  specimens.  The 
'stones  used  as  hones  or  whet-stones,  though  so  different  in 
their  qualities  for  the  use  to  which  they  are  applied,  differ  not 
nmch  from  slate  in  their  chemical  composition. 

Flagstone  consists  chiefly  of  clay  and  silex,  tinged  with  the 
yellow  or  red  oxide  of  iron. 

All  the  schist!  are  permeable  to  water. 

Zeolites. 

The  stones  called  zeolites,  are  generally  of  a  semi-trans- 
parent white,  but  from  metallic  admixtures,  they  assume  all 
colours.  They  are  distinguished  in  part  by  the  property  of 
forming  a  jelly  with  acids.  Their  specific  gravity  is  from 
2.1  to  3.15.  Ihey  may  be  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and, 
though  not  so  easily,  with  borate  of  soda.  Pelletier  obtained 
from  the  white  zeolite  of  Ferroe,  60  parts  of  silex,  20  alumina, 
8  lime,  and  22  water. 
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Siliceous  Fossils. 

Siliceous  fossils  strike  fire  with  steel ;  and  tbey  are  generally 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish;  a  great  number  of  gems  belong 
to  this  class. 

Quartz,  or  Rock  Crystal. 

Quartz,  or  rock  crystal,  is  extremely  abundant;  it  cons'tsti 
almost  entirely  of  silex;  this  fossil,  when  coloured,  is  called 
quartz:  but  when  perfectly  clear,  it  is  called  rock  crystal. 
Rock  crystal  afforded  Bergman  93  parts  silex,  alumine  6,  and 
lime  1.     Its  specific  gravity  is  about  2.6. 

Quartz  is  coloured  by  a  very  small  metallic  admixture ;  the 
most  usual  colours  are  red,  yellow,  green,  violet,  and  blue; 
coloured  quartz  forms  false  gems,  which  are  deprived  of  their 
colours  by  heat. 

A  species  of  stone  called  elastic  quartz,  is  found  in  the  dia- 
mond mines  of  the  Brazils.  It  is  composed  of  flat,  longish 
scales,  all  interwoven  in  one  direction,  and  perfectly  pellucid. 
It  has  nearly  the  appearance  of  Turkey-hone,  but  contains  at 
much  silex  as  common  quartz,  and  easily  cuts  glass. 

Feldspar. 

This  stone  exists  alone  or  with  quartz,  in  many  combina- 
tions; it  has  been  2l\so  cMed  scinUllating  spar,  fusible  spar, 
and  rhombic  quartz.  Its  texture,  though  close,  is  lamellated« 
and  it  breaks  like  spar.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  2.4  to  2^ 
and  though  not  so  hard  as  quartz,  it  is  hard  enough  to  giTI 
fire  with  steel.  It  is  generally  opake,  and  its  moat  common 
colours  are  white,  red,  yellow,  brown*  green,  and  violet.  Th# 
figure  of  its  crystals  is  generally  irregular,  but  often  rhombic, 
cubic,  or  parallelopipedal.  The  crystals  decrepitate  in  tbt 
fire,  and  may  be  fused  into  whitish  glass.  It  never  constitutes 
veins  or  strata,  but  is  found  in  sand  or  clay,  or  imbedded  in 
granite  and  other  stones. 

One  hundred  parts  of  the  white  feldspar  contain  about  67 
of  silex,  14  of  alumine,  11  of  barytes,  and  8  of  magnesia. 

Flints. 

Common  flint  is  in  general  use  for  striking  fire  with  stefl* 
and  is  therefore  well  known ;  it  varies  in  colour  from  a  ligbt 
brown  almost  to  black;  it  is  semi-transparent,  at  tbjs  edge^of 
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where  rery  thin.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.66.  It  is  commonly 
found  in  nodules  in  beds  of  chalk  and  sand.  By  Icng  expo* 
sure  to  the  atmosphere  it  is  decomposed.  It  contains  80  per 
cent,  of  sileXf  18  of  alumine,  and  2  of  lime. 

Peirosilex  or  chert,  differs  from  common  flint  principally  in 
being  less  hard,  in  having  a  coarser  texture,  and  in  being  found 
in  large  masses.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  beds  of  lime- 
stone. It  is  made  into  grindstones  for  pulverixing  hard  sub- 
stances. It  becomes  white  in  the  fire  like  common  flint;  but 
it  may  be  fused  alone,  which  common  flint  cannot. 

^Jasper  is  a  general  name  for  flints  which  are  opake,  and  th^ 
texture  of  which  resembles  dry  clay.    They  are  found  of  a 

f;reat  variety  of  colours,  and  are  often  very  hard.  They  are 
iisible  with  borax  more  readily  than  other  flints.  Alone,  fire 
only  hardens  them.  They  generally  contain  from  50  to  60 
per  cent,  of  silex. 

Small  roundish  flints,  united  by  any  kind  of  cement,  are 
called  pudding-stones:  but  when  the  flints  are  angular,  the 
stone  is  called  breccias.  Of  the  coarsest  stones  of  this  descrip- 
tion, are  made  the  stones  for  grinding  grain. 


Agate$m 

Agates  are  a  finer  kind  of  flint,  and  there  are  many  varieties 
of  them.    They  all  resist  the  file,  and  take  a  beautiful  polish. 

The  stone  distinguished  simply  by  the  name  of  agate,  has  a 
Titreous  appearance,  and  is  semi-transparent.  The  purest  is 
white,  but  various  shades  of  yellow  and  other  colours  distin* 
goish  its  varieties;  besides  the  distinctions  occasioned  by 
clouds,  spots,  and  the  appearance  of  vegetation.  The  specifiic 
gravity  of  agates  is  about  2.64. 

The  opal  is  one  of  the  most 'beautiful  of  the  agates;  it  is 
semi-transparent,  and  of  a  milky  whiteness ;  but  it  changes  its 
colour,  and  appears  blue,  red,  or  green,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  is  held. 

The  chalcedony  is  of  a  milky  whiteness,  like  the  opal,  from 
which  it  difiers  onlj  in  not  possessing  the  changeableness  of 
colour.  It  has  been  found  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  in  beau- 
tiful stalactites.  It  contains  generally  about  84  per  cent*  of 
silex. 

The  carnelion  is  an  agate  nearly  transparent,  of  different 
shades  of  brownish  red  or  flesh  colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
libout  2.6.  The  yellowish  red  or  orange  camelions  are  the 
Imrdest  and  most  esteemed.  Ignition  deprives  this  stone  of 
fM  colour  and  traoMMUMey* 
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V  WhBiganigt,  ivhen  transparent,  m  reckoned  siinoii*;  tbe  gem%t 
Its  colour  as  usually  bUUh  or  yeUawisli  rtfd  ;  xU  textuve  lameU 
kiied.  Ills  harder  tlian  rock  crystal,  l^x  r^j^euific  ^^ravity  is 
from  3.6  to  4.188.  Achard  obtained  fioui  100  parts  of  it,  SMX 
4B.3,  alumine  30,  lioae  HA  iron  lU. 

Lapis  ImzuIL 

.  Lapis  lasuli.is  entirely  opake;  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  sooie- 
times  mixed  with  white,  yellow,  aod  streaks  and  sp.ecks  of 
different  colours;  tke  yellow  aiises  from  the  admixture  of 

Eyrites.  It  has  a  fine  texture,  sad  takes  an  excellent  polish. 
t  is  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass.  Its  specific  gcuvity  is2.7. 
By  a  strong  fire  it  may  be  Cused  without  addition  into  a 
whitish  glass.  According  <o  |t)aproth,.  it  .contaiiis  of  sjlex 
46  parts,  alvmine  14.5,  catbonate  of  lime  28,  sulphsie  of  lime 
6.5,  oxide  of  iron  3,  water  2.  It  is  from  this  stone. that  ultra* 
marine,  the  inost  beautiful  of  all  blues  for  painting,  is  pre« 
pared. 

Schorl. 

Schorl  has  a  sparry  or  semi-vitrified  appearance,  and  fila- 
mentous texture ;  it  is  fusible  at  a  moderate  hedt ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  generally  from  3  to  3.6,  but  when  containing  much 
iron,  it  is  4.  In  hardness  it  sometimes  equals  crystal.  It 
exhibits  great  variety  of  colour  aad  form,  aad  is  found  both 
transparent  and  opake. 

.  Transparent  Schorl  is  always  crystallised  ia  some  polygo* 
Bal  form ;  its  colours  are  T^d»  reddish  .brown»  greenish^  yet 
lowish  brown,  or  violet. 

Opake  schorl  is  often  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  a  knifei 
in  is  met  with  of  all  colours,  but  generally  either  white,  black* 
green,  or  violet;  <he  filaments  jare. conjoined  and  parallel,  or 
diverge  as  from  a  common  centre. 

Schorl  loses  its  colour  in  the  fire,  and  one-thirtieth  of  iU 
weight;  it  first  becomes  of  a  grayish  white,  but  a  stronger 
heat  converts  the  violet  into  a  black  eaamel ;  the  white  fonsf 
a  white  enamel. 

>  The  white  schorl  of  the  Py  renean  moun|aii\s  afforded  Cbap- 
tal,  of  silex  55  pajts,  alumine  22,  niagn^esia  13,  linie  7.  Is 
other  specimens,  tlie  quantity  of.  silex  is  raihejr  wore^  and  that 
of  alumine  much  less.  , 

Granite. 


r  I 


Granite  consists  c^  feldspar,  i|iuaru,  ajMlnuca,  with  alight 
feulfliixtures  of  otlH^r  stones,  particularly  schori  andihornblenaa* 
The  feldspar  is  the  predominating^sMjUstAMffkiaaditia 
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to  its  diflference  of  coloqr,  th^t  the  colour  of  the  granite  it 
owing.  The  proportion  of  mica  is  generally  inconsiderable. 
The  granite  consisting  of  quarts»  feldspmr,  an4  mica,  is  the 
hardest,  and  is  supposed  to  m  the  oldest. 

The  red  granites  consist  .commonly  of  white  auartz,  red  feldr 
■par,  and  gray  mica.  The  gray  granite,  of  white  quartz,  gray 
•r  violet  feldspar,  and  black  mica.  Black  granites  commonly 
contain  schorl  instead  of  feldspar,  and  the  green  is  produced 
by  green  quartz.  Granite  is  tlie  most  abundant  fossil  of  tli# 
globe. 


Maovesian  Fossils. 

The  fossils  which  derive  their  character  from  magnesia, 
though  they  do  not  all  contain  a  great  proportion  of  this  earth, 
are  distinguished  by  their  being  greasy  to  the  touch ;  and  they 
have  neither  the  hardness  nor  infusibility  of  siliceous  fossils. 

Talc. 

Talc  ha^  a  laminated  texture,  and  a  metallic  lustre ;  it  is  of 
a  white,  gray,  yellow,  or  greenish  colour;  it  is  soft  and  soapy 
to  the  touch,  which  distinguishes  it  from  mica ;  in  thin  leaves 
it  is  transparent.  It  may  easily  be  scratched  with  the  nail. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  2.7. 

Muscovy  talc  is  obtained'  in  large  leaves,  which  are  elastic 
and  flexible.  In  the  quarries  of  vitim,  in  Siberia,  talc  has 
been  raised  in  plates  of  eight  feet  square. 

In  the  fire,  talc  becomes  more  brittle  and  whiter ;  but  it  Ls 
infusible  by  the  blow-pipe,  and  can  scarcely  be  fused  by  the 
addition  or  alkali.  The  borate  of  soda,  ana  the  phosphate  of 
urine,  fuse  it  with  a  slight  effervescence. 

Talc  contains  generally  about  50  parts  of  silex,  44  magnesia, 
and  6  of  alumine. 

Steatites. 

Steatites,  or  soap-rock,  is  generally  of  a  menish  colour, 
greasy  to  the  touch,  and  easily  scraped  mitti  the  nail.  Ita 
fptcific  gravity  is  from  2.4  to  2.7. 

Steatites  becomes  harder  and  whiter  19  the  fire,  and  in  its 
hardened  state  will  take  as  fine  a  polish  as  the  agate.  It  is 
not  fusible  alone,  but  may  be  fused  by  the  addition  of  borate 
of  soda.  A  specimen  of  steatites  from  Cornwall  afforded 
Klaproth,  of  silex  48  parts,  magnesia  20.6,  alumine  14,  oxide 
of  iron  1,  water  15.5. 
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Serpentine. 

Different  speciment  of  serpentine  vary  considerably  from 
each  other.  In  texture,  it  is  either  compact,  granulated,  bcbAj, 
lamellated,  or  fibrous ;  and  in  colour,  white,  green,  brown,  red, 

Jeliow,  light  blue,  black,  and  often  streaked  or  spotted  with 
ifferent  colours.  It  is  distinguished  from  steatites  by  its 
greater  hardness;  its  taking  an  excellent  polish,  and  its  being 
lefis  greasy  to  the  touch.  Its  •  specific  gravity  is  from  2.4  to 
2.65.  In  thin  pieces,  it  is  sometimes  semi-transparent.  It 
melts  in  a  violent  heat,  but  is  hardened  by  a  less  degree  of 
heat  than  is  required  for  its  fusion. 

A  serpentine  analyzed  by  Knock,  afforded  of  silex  45  parts, 
magnesia  33,  magnetic  iron  14,  carbonate  of  lime  6.25,  alumine 
25,  with  a  little  muriate  of  magnesia  and  water.  Sometimes 
this  stone  contains  no  alumine. 

Asbestos. 

Asbestos  has  a  fibrous  texture,  and  is  slightly  flexible ;  its 
colour  is  usually  greenish,  and  It  is  rough  to  the  touch.  Its 
8peci6c  gravity  is  from  2.5  to  2.8.  Fire  renders  it  whiter  and 
more  brittle,  but  it  does  not  enter  into  fusion  by  the  blow- 
pipe, thoush  it  shews  some  symptoms  of  it;  when  mixed  with 
iron,  which  it  frequently  is,  it  melts  into  a  semi -transparent 
glass.  Bergman  found  different  specimens  of  asbestos  to 
contain  from  53  to  74  parts  silex,  from  12  to  28  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  from  7  to  14  of  carbonate  of  lime,  from  2  to  6  of 
alumine,  and  from  1  to  10  of  iron. 

The  amianthus  and  mountain  cork  differ  but  little  from  as- 
bestos. The  fibres  of  amianthus  are  softer,  longer,  and  more 
flexible,  and  more  easily  separated  than  those  of  asbestos. 
The  fibres  are  sometimes  eight  inches  long.  Amianthus  con- 
tains less  silex  than  asbestos,  and  sometimes  contains  about 
6  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  barytes.  It  is  more  fusible,  bat 
less  acted  upon  by  acids  than  asbestos ;  it  is  sometimes  called 
mountainjlax. 

Mountain  cork  receives  its  name  from  its  having  some  re- 
semblance to  cork;  it  is  of  a  white,  yellowish  gray,  or  brown 
colour,  without  lustre  or  transparency.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
from  0.68  to  0.99.  It  contains  of  silex  56  parts,  carbonate 
of  magnesia  26,  alumine  2,  carbonate  of  lime  13,  and  oxide 
of  iron  3. 
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Calcareous  Fossils* 

Calcareous  fossils  are  generally  harder  than  the  magnesian, 
but  not  so  hard  as  the  siliceous;  none  of  them  strike  nre  with 
•teel ;  some  of  them  imbibe  water,  and  crumble  by  exposure 
to  frost ;  others  become  harder  by  the  same  exposure ;  when 
crystallized,  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid,  they  generally 
possess  the  property  of  double  refraction,  that  is,  objects  seen 
through  them«  as  the  printing  of  a  book,  appear  double. 

Crystallized  calcareous  Siones, — (Carbonates.) 

4 

Calcareous  spars  are  soft;  laminated,  and  distinguished  from 
other  spars  by  their  effervescence  with  acids.  Their  figures 
are  various,  but  in  general  they  are  rhomboidal,  or  approach 
nearly  to  that  form :  they  sometimes  present  a  pyramidical 
form,  and  are  then  called  dogtooth  spars.    Soma  are  trans>- 

tiarent,  others  opake ;  and  both  these  classes  are  found  co- 
cured  and  colourless.  Their  specific  gravity  is  about  2.7. 
They  contain  from  30  to  36  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  and  from 
53  to  55  of  lime ;  the  rest  is  water. 

Crystallized  carbonates  form  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  calcareous  matter  of  the  globe. 

Alarble. 

Calcareous  stones  which  take  a  fine  polish,  and  have  one  or 
more  agreeable  colours,  are  called  marbk..  \Vliit«>  luarhlo  ik 
the  purest;  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  «»i  liule. 
The  colouring  principle  of  marbles  is  generally  iioii  The  car* 
bonate  of  lime,  when'of  a  dull  colour*  is  called  liHte\ifiue. 

Limestone  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  calcareous  'i>ionea ; 
its  strata  are  oft^n  immensely  extensive.  < 

Stalactites^ 

Stalactites,  or  petrifactions,  are  deposited  by  water,  cliarged 
with  calcareous  matter  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  They  are 
▼ery  commonly  pendent  from  the  roofs  of  cavern^  in  limcstoiKe 
countries.  They  are  generally  coloured  by  iron^and  aslhey 
are  formed  by  layers  applied  externally,  if  cut  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  layers,  they  exhibit  rings  of  difl'erent 
shades,  according  to  the  matters  which  the  water  held  in 
solution  when  each  layer  was  deposited.    Their  specific  gravitv 
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is  2.7.    They  contain  generally  about  64  parts  of  lime,  34  car- 
bonic acid,  and  2  of  water. 

The  calcareous  ddj^o^itibiisf  db  the  fl6ors  of  caverns,  are 
called  stalagmites. 

Cfypsum. 

Gyp^ttA;  kiiib^%ier;  tfeletiitei  jp^lfifit^r-^stone,  or,  m  it  is  now 
ttltled,  stflpb^te^of  Nmi^,  frirbis  fery  extensile  strata,  in  ttniDy 
tUrts  of  the  \)f  orM.  Its  specirfiki  gravity  is  2.3.  It  consists  of 
'  92  pikttsdf  liM^,  46  fifolpfruric  a^id,  and  22  of  water.  It  loses 
about  ^  per  6et^l.  by  calcination.  The  whitest  ^pdum  is  the 
purest,  and  the  most  esteemed.  When  coloured,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  the  presence  of  iron.  Gypsum  exhibits  tt  semi-crys- 
tallized appearance,  almost  like  stalactites. 

tluor  Spar, 

Ftupr  spar;  6r  floate  of  Hme,exhibits,  like  other  crystallited 
stones  of  the  cialeareous  kind,  a  lamellated  texture,  bat  it  has 
ttot  like  them  the  property  of  double  refractidn.  Its  colours 
ere  exceedingly  varied,  aiid  in  general  beautiful,  and  it  re- 
ceives a  high  polish.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3.1.  It  eontaini, 
according  to  Scheele,  of  lime  57  part^,  fluoric  acid  16,  aiid 
water  27. 


Volcanic  Productions. 

The  productions  of  volcanoes  are  comprelien^ded  under  the 
general  name  of  latfas^  which  are  by  no  means  uniform  in  their 
appearance  or  composition.  Lava  has  in  general  a  dark  and 
almost  black  colour,  with  a  semi-vitreous  or  glistening  frac- 
ture. It  is  porous,  light,  easily  broken,  and  mostly  attract- 
able by  the  magnet.  It  may  be  fused  into  glas^  witbodt 
much  diiBcultly. 

One  of  the  volcanic  products  best  known,' is  called  pUmkS' 
stone.  It  is  of  a  light  gray  colour;  its  fracture*  exhibits  a  fila- 
mentous appearance,  and  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  generally  used 
for  giving  a  smooth  surface  to  metals,  but  it  is  said  to  furnish 
en.  eiccellent  gtaie  for  pottery. 

The  pumice-atone  of  Lipari  afforded  Klaproth,  of  silex  77*6 
parts,  alumina  17.6,  oxide  of  iron  with  a  little  manganese  1«7& 
•oda  and  potaai  3. 
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OF  SALTS. 


The  compound  formed  by  the  combination  of  an  acid  with 
an  nUciali,  an  earth,  or  a  mttallio  oxidtfis  called  a  mlti 

The  ts^m  neutral  salt  was  lormet ly  |^veii  to  all  CooiJbioaticini 
of  licids  and  alkalies^  hot  th^  epithet  rmniarml  is  aow  resttiotktd 
t^  thosr  salts  in  wbich  the  acid  and  the  alkali  aompli;t»ly 
saturate  each  oth^r,  and  in  which'  yuerefoRe  th«  pecultaif  ptc^ 
perties  of  neither  can  be  detected. 

When  a  salt  contains  an  excess  of  acu),  its  state  is  indicated 
by  the  addition  of  the  word  super ;  and  sometimes  by  the  term 
midulousi  but  the  latter  mode  of  denoting  the  distinction,  is 
yielding  to  Ike  former. 

When  the  salt  contains  aA  excess  of  atkali,  the  prepositioa 
sub  is  prefixed  to  its  namet  or  the  .epithet  ailfiiihtou^r  i^ot  tba 
firsl-ulentioned  addition  is  tlie  most  general  and!  apj3ro]Mriat&'. 

Tbe  lm$$  or  radkal  of  a  salt,  ia  the  alkali,,  the  eaithi.  or  ttiCM 
•  tallic  oxide,  which  is  combined  with  the  acidw   . 

Agreeably  to  the  principles  adopted  in  framing  the  new 
chemical  nomenclature,  every  salt  receives  a  comfround  name, 
denoting  its  base,  and  the  acid  which  enters  into  its  composi- 
tion. Ihus  the  chemical  name  of  commoa  salt  is  muriaU  of 
Boda,  as  it  is  a  combination  of  the  muriatic  acid  and  soda; 
Sakpttre  is  called  nitrate  {^'potass,  because  it  is  a  combination 
of  potass  and  nitric  acid.  Glauber's  salt  is  called  sulphate^' 
soma,  as  it  is  a  combination  of  soda  with  the  sniphrurio  acid; 
and  the  salts  formed  by  all  the  other  acidSrare  reduced  to  the 
same  form  of  expression. 

When  an  acid  is  combioed  with  two  bas^s,  the  compoond 
is  called  a  triple  mA,  tiad  both  the  bases  are  expressed;  thoa 
.  we  have  the  tartrate  of  potass  and  soda,    A  single  baae  com- 
bined with  two  acids*  is  denoted  with  equal  precision;  thus 
we  have  the  nkro-mmriaie  of  tin* 

When  the  epithet  which  distinguiahea  tbe  aeid  of  a  salt, 
terminates  in  ate,  it  signifies  that  the  epithet  of  the  acid  itself 
terminates  in  tc;'  thus  tbe  sulphuric  acid  forms  sm/phaies: 
when  the  epithet  of  tbe  salt  ienaiaates  in  fie,  that  of  tne  aeid 
itself  terminatea  in  oms  thus  th^  solphoroui  aeid  forms  eul^ 
phites.  Most  of  the  salts  ending  in  ous^  attract  oxYj^en  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  are  converted  into  tbe  former  kind« 

The  salts  form  a  very  nomerons  class  of  bodies.  Poarcroy 
reckons  thai  there  «re  184  speeiea;  And  tbe  number  helonghig 
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to  each  species  is  often  considerable.  There  can  scarcely  be 
less  than  2000  distinct  sails ;  but  we  shall  only  notice  some 
of  the  most  useful. 


Sulphates. 

Tlie  sulphates  are  in  general  crvstallizable,  have  some  taste, 
but  no  smell ;  are  precipitated  by  solution  of  barytes,  and 
afford  sulphurets  when  heated  rea-hot  with  charcoal.  They 
are  numerous,  as  the  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  all  the 
alkalies,  and  nearly  all  the  earths  and  metallic  oxides. 

Sulphate  of  Alumine, 

Sulphate  of  alumine,  is  formed  by  dissolving  alamine  in  sul** 
phuric  acid.  It  has  an  astringent  taste,  is  very  soluble  ia 
water,  and  crystallizes  in  thin  plates,  which  have  very  little 
consistence.     It  generally  contains  an  excess  of  acid. 

We  should  have  omitted  the  aiention  of  this  salt,  but  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  following  one,  to  which  the  same  name 
is  apt  to  be  given. 

Sulphate  of  Alumine  and  Potass,  or  Ammofda, 

.  This  salt  is  the  common  alum  of  commerce.  It  has  an  aus- 
tere, sweetish,  astringent  taste,  and  always  reddens  tincture  of 
litmus.  Seventy-five  parts  of  boriing  water  dissolve  100  of 
alum,  at  the  temperature  of  60^;  it  is  soluble  in  from  10  to  15 
times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  the  purest  alum  having  the 
least  degree  of  solubility.  Its  crystals  are  large.  By  exposuvt 
to  the  air  it  slightly  effloresces.     Its  specific  gravity  is  1.7. 

According  to  Vanquelin,  alum  contains  of  alumine  10.50, 
sulphuric  acid  30.62,  potass  10.40,  water  48.58. 

Two  kinds  of  alum  are  found  in  commerce,  the  common  • 
and  roch*alum.    The  latter  has  a  reddish  tinge,  from  an  ad- 
mixture of  rose-coloured  earth;  it  is  also  the  most  esteean^, 
iChd  sold  at  the  greatest  price,  though  the  cause  of  its  sujie- 
riority  is  not  well  known. 

.  The  uses  of  alam  are  very  extensive.  In  dyeing  it  is  of 
tonsiderable  importance  for  fixing  several  vegetable  colonnr. 
It  is  used  in  the  tanning  of  leather,  to  give  firmness  to  skins^ 
after  they  have  been  in  the  lime*pits;  and  rn  the  manufuctMrc 
of  candles,  to  give  consistence  to  the  tallow^  The  blocks  used 
by  the  calico-prmters  are  rubbecl  witii  burnt  alum,  to  remove 
aay  greasiviess  which  might -prevent  the  coloiir  froRkiicUiirrii^i 
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Alum  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  writing  papers,  to 
make  the  paper  bear  ink  better. 

Alum  is  prepared  in  France  by  the  artificial  combination  of 
its  component  parts ;  biit  in  Great  Britain  it  is  obtained  fVom 
a  kind  of  slate  called  alum-date,  which  is  plentiful  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  Yorkshire,  and  near  Glasgow;  about  100 
tons  of  the  slate  only  afford  10  tons  of  alum. 

Ammonia  will  contribute  to  the  formation  of  alum  as  well 
as  potass.  *  « 

Sulphate  of  Soda. 

The  sulphate  of  soda  has  a  strongly  saline  and  bitter  taste; 
its  crystals  are  transparent,  but  they  effloresce  and  fall  into  a 
white  powder  in  the  air;  it  is  soluble  in  rather  less  than  three 
times  Its  weight  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  60^,  and  in 
Aths  of  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  it  is  principally  used  in 
medicine,  as  a  purgative,  under  the  name  of  Glauber*8  salt$. 
According  to  Kirwan,  it  contains  of  acid  2S  parts,  soda  1^« 
water  61. 

Green  Sulphate  of  Iron.  p 

•  This  salt  is  the  copperas  or  green  vitriol  of  commerce.  Its 
crystals  are  of  a  beautiful  light  green;  it  has  a  sharp  astringent 
taste,  and  is  poisonous.  It  is  soluble  in  six  tim^s  its  weight 
of  water  at  the  temperature  of  60^,  and  in  three-fourths  ofits 
weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Accord- 
ing to  Bergman  it  contains  of  acid  39  parts,  green  oxide  of 
iron  23,  and  water  38.     It  is  efflorescent. 

Green  sulphate  of  iron  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of 
pyrites  or  native  sulphuret  of  iron  ;  and  this  decomposition  is 
effected  by  simple  exposure  to  air  and  moisture.  This  salt  is 
much  used  in  dyeing  olacka;  in  preparing  writing  ink  ;  and  by 
bookbinders  for  staining  black  the  skins  which  have  been  tan- 
ned with  oak  bark. 

Red  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

If  nitric  acid  be  distilled  off  the  green  sulphate  of  ircnn* 
or  the  solution  of  this  salt  be  exposed  to  the  air,  the  red  mir 
phate  of  iron  is  obtained.  It  is  deli^uesoent,  incrystallizabl^, 
Ifttid  soluble  in  alcohoL  Proust  observes  that  it  alone  fortnn 
ipmssian  blue  with  pmssic  acid,  and  strikes  a  black  colour 
Hrkh  gallic  acid ;  and  therefore,  when  these  effects  are  atr 
ittined  by  operating  with  the  green  aulphate,  the  letter  eak 
'hat  derived  from  uie  atmosphere,  or  tome  other  source^.lba 
-lidlditiofial  quantitj  of  orygen  neoaaaary  to  oonvert  ita  ifoajlP 
Uie  state  of  red  oxide.  .'£.;  -.tt.n  *  to  I  ujiM 
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Sulphate  of  Copper. 

The  crystals  of  this  8alt«  which  was  formerty  called  Nue 
vi^olt  are  a  fine  deep  blue.  It  has  a  strong  styptic  taste ;  is 
soluble  in  fouf  ttmes  its  weight  of  water,  and  effloresces  in 
the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is  22.  It  is  generally  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  waters  of  copper-mines. 

The  sulphate  of  copper  is  employed  as  a  caustic,  to  fcltiiove 
the  flesh  of  fungous  ulcers.  It  is  dangerous  to  administer  it 
internally. 

Sulphites. 

SdTphites  have  a  disagteeabfe,  snlphurotis  tsMe.  If  elf- 
posed  to  the  fire,  they  yield  sulphur,  and  are  eomr^rted  into 
sulphates,  and  even  by  mere  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
flfame  change  is  produced.  They  are  also  decomposed  by  the 
nitric,  muriatic,  and  other  acids  which  do  not  affect  sulphates. 
They  are  mostly  formed  artificially. 

The  principal  sulphites  are  those  of  potass,  soda,  ammonia, 
alumine,  magnesia,  and  barytes;  none  of  tlrese  have  beetk 
ftpipiied  to  purposes*  of  any  importance. 

Nitrates. 

The  nitrates  are  soluble  ill  water^  and  cryttallizable ;  they 
deflagrate  violently  when  heated  to  redness  with  charcoalf  or 
other  combustibles ;  sulphuric  acid  disengaged  from  tbeoi  a 
white  vapour  of  nitric  acid.  By  heat  they  are  decomposail* 
and  yield  at  first  a  considerable  quimtity  of  oxygen  gas^ 

Nitrate  of  Potass. 

* 
Nitrate  of  potass,  saltpetre,  or  nitre,  is  the  best  known  and 
most  important  of  all  the  nitrates.  Its  taste  is  sharp,  bitterish, 
and  cooling.  It  is  ver^  brittle;  Its  specific  gravity  i»  1*9. 
It  is  soluble  in  seyen  times  its  weight  of  cold  watef,  and  in 
rather  less  than  its  weight  of  bdiling  wattr.  When  mixed 
with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  charcoal,  and  tht6wD  lote  a 
Md-hot  crncible,  ot  when  charcoal  is  tbroilrn  upoH  red-Mt 
4^tre,  th^  combostion  that  ensues  is  exceedingly  vivid  iad 
4Mtutifol.  The  residuum  is  carbonate  of  potaas.  Th^emth 
buttion  is  still  more  violent,  whan  phosphat os  lA  «a6i  faa- 
atead  of  charcoal. 
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According  to  Kirwan^  nitre  contaii)^  of  acid  41.2  parts,  pot- 
ass 46.15,  water  12.65.  AH  the  nitrib  acid  employed  in  the 
arts,  is  furnished  by  the  decomposition  of  this  salt.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  is  employed  to  effect  the  decomposition.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  .nitre  are  also  xmed  in  obtaining  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  it  supplies  the  oxygen  for  the  cpmbustion  of 
sulphur  in  close  chambers*  The  manufacture  of  gunpowder 
also  requires  an  immense  quantity* 

A  considerable  part  of  the  nitrate  of  potass  consumed  in 
Europe,  is  furnished  by  the  East  {hdies,  where  the  soil,  being 
impregnated  with  it,  yields  it  by  Hxiviation  and  evaporation* 
At  Apulia  near  Naples,  also,  there  is  a  natural  nitr^-bed,  in 
which  the  earth  contains  40  per  cent,  of  nitre.  In  Germany, 
France,  and  Switzerland,  artificial  nitre-beds  are  formed,  by 
suffering  animal  and  vegetable  matters  to  putrefy  in  combina- 
tion with  calcareous  and  other  earths.  A  soil  of  this  kind 
attracts  the  nitric  acid  from  the  atmpdphere.  Old  mortar  fur- 
nishes a  very  proper  calcareous  earth  tor  a  nitre-bed. 

Nitrate  (^  Soda* 

This  salt  was  formerly  called  cubic  nitre,  from  Its  crystalliz- 
ing in  rhombs.  It  is  somewhat  more  bitter  than  the  nitrate 
of  potass,  rather  more  soluble  in  eold  water,  but  much  less 
soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  not  of  any  important  use,  though 
Proust  observes,  that  when  made  into  gunpowder,  it  burns 
longer  than  common  nitre,  and  might  therelore  t>e  economi- 
cally adopted  for  fire-works. 

Nitrate  of  Ammonia* 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  has  a  sharp,  acrid,  arid  somewnat  urin- 
ous taste ;  it  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  is  soluble  in  about 
half  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  The  only  use  made  of  it  is  to 
furnish  nitrous  oxide. 


Muriates. 

Though  the  muriates  are  the  most  volatile  of  all  .fali»,  they 
are  at  the  same  time  the  least  decomposable ;  they  may  \A 
iAelted  and  volatilized  without  undergoing  decomposition^ 
They  effervesce  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  white  acrid  fumes  pf 
muriatic  acid  are  disengaged;  when  acted  upon  by  iiiirta 
Mid,  oxymuriatio  gas  is  aiaengagod*    . 
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Muriate  of  Soda. 

« 

Moriate  of  8oda»  or  common  salt,  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
qnire  any  description.  It  is  the  only  substance  to  which  the 
t^rm  saft  was  formerly  i^pplied.  Besides  the  immense  quan- 
lities  of  it  held  in  solution  by  sea-water,  it  exists  in  pro* 
digibus  masses  in  the  state  of  rock-salt.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  2.12;  and  it  is  soluble  in  rather  less  than  three  times  its 
weight  of  water.  When  pure/ it  is  not  aflfected  by  the  air: 
but  common  salt  is  deliquescent,  from  the  magnesia  and 
other  impurities  which  it  contains. 

Muriate  of  soda  contains  of  acid  44  parts,  soda  50,  and  of 
water  6.  . 

Muriate  of  Potass* 

This  salt  was  formerly  cnWed  febrifuge  salt  of  Sjflvius,  and 
regenerated  sea  salt.  It  has  a  msagreeable/ bitter  taste;  its 
specific  gravity  is  1.8;  it  is  soluble  in  three  times  its  weight 
of  cold  water,  and  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  When 
heated.,  it  first  decrepitates,  then  melts,  and  at  last  is  volati- 
lized without  decomposition.  According  to  Kirwan,  it  con- 
tains of  acid  36  parts,  potass  46,  and  water  18. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia. 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  or  sal  ammoniac,  has  an  acrid,  urinous 
taste;  an  opake  white  colour,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  1.4.  It 
dissolves  in  three  times  its  weight  of  cold  water.  It  con- 
tains, according  to  Kirwan,  35  parts  of  acid,  30  of  ammonia, 
and  45  of  water. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  is  employed  for  brightening  some 
colours  in  dyeing ;  also  for  preserving  the  surfaces  of  metals 
from  oxidation  in  tinning;  in  medicine  it  forms  an  excellent 
diaphoretic  and  febrifuge,  and  has  been  advantageously  ap- 
plied externally  as  a  lotion  for  indolent  tumors. 

Hj/per-oxj/muriate  of  Potass. 

If  a  solution  of  potass  be  saturated  with  oxymuriatic  acid 
gas,  and  then  evaporated  in  the  dark,  the  first  crystals  formed 
are  those  of  common  muriate  of  potass ;  when  these  are  se- 
parated, and  the  solution  allowed  to  cool,  the  crystals  of  hy- 
per-oxymuriate  of  potass  are  obtained.  These  crystals  have 
jjBi  silvery  lustre,  and  are  insipid  and  cool  to  the  tast^.  They 
lEire  soluble  in  17  parts  of  cold  water,  and  2}  parts  of  boiliol; 
iratcr. 

The  hyper-oxymuriate  of  potass,  when  mixed  with  chaneoal 
and  other  combustibles,  and  heated,  detonates  with  extreme 
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▼iolence.  It  also  explodes  when  triturated  in  a  mortar,  or 
when  struck  with  a  hammer,  if  a  small  quantity  of  ft  is  laid 
upon  an  anvil. 

This  salt  consists  of  hyper-oxymuriatic  acid  68  parts, 
potass  39,  water  3.  The  oxygen  is  about  equal  to  the  salt 
m  weight.  It  was  called  simply  oxymuriate  of  potass,  till 
Chenevix  proved  that  the  acid  which  enters  into  its  compo- 
sition is  in  the  highest  state  of  oxygenizement  He  endea- 
voured to  obtain  this  acid  separately,  but  the  retort  contain- 
ing the  salt  was  reduced  almost  to  powder  by  a  violent  ex- 
plosion. The  hyper-oxymuriatic  acid  has  therefore  never 
Deen  exhibited  separately. 


Carbonates 

Carbonates  effervesce  and  yield  carbonic  acid,  when  sul- 
phuric or  nitric  acid  is  poured  upon  them ;  all  the  alkaline 
carbonates  are  soluble  in  water,  while  those  of  the  earths  and 
metals  are  nearly  insoluble,  unless  the  acid  be  in  excess. 

Sub'Carbonate  of  Potass. 

The  potass  of  commerce  is  always  in  the  state  of  a  Sub- 
carbonate  ;  the  carbonic  acid  considerably  weakens  its  alka- 
line properties,  yet  it  will  still  change  vegetable  colours  to 
green,  and  combined  with  oils,  will  form  an  imperfect  soap. 

Sub-carbonate  of  Soda, 

.  The  soda  of  commerce  i&  in  the  state  of  a  sub-carbonate ; 
but  its  carbonic  acid  deprives  it  of  more  of  its  alkaline  pro- 
perties than  it  does  potass ;  for  making  glass  it  is  used  in  the 
state  •  of  a  sub-carbonate,  because  the  heat  it  is  exposed  to, 
drives  off  the  carbonic  acid ;  but  to  form  soap  it  must  be 
rendered  caustic,  which  is  effected  by  quicklime. 

Carbonate  of  Lime. 

Carbonic  acid  has  the  power  of  completely  neutralizing  the 
alkaline  properties  of  lime,  which  it  reduces  to  a  state  in  which 
it  is  nearly  tasteless.  Under  the  name  of  chalk,  marble,  and 
Nmestone,  we  have  already  noticed  this  cotiipound. 


FtUATES. 

f  The-  fluates  are  not  decomposed  by  heat,  nor.  altered  by 
eombustibles;  when  tulphurio  acid  k  poured  Upon  lkett|*they 
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yield  ftcrid  i^apours  of  fluoric  acid,  which  Corrodes  glass. 
When  Induced  to  powder,  and 'heated,  but  not  made  red-hot, 
some  of  them  become  phosphorescent. 

The  principal  fluoric  salts  are,  the  fluatee  of  lime,  of  soda, 
of  potass,  of  ammonia,  of  barytes,  of  alumine,  of  silex,  and  of 
$trontian ;  but  this  acid.forms  niiates  with  mercury,  copper,  tin, 
iron,  nickel,  and  aeVeral  other  raetals.  l!he  whole  of  the  An* 
at^a  are  factitious  salts,  except  those  of  lime  and  aluminc 

Fluate  of  Lime* 

Fluate  of  lime  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  Derby* 
shire  spar,  or  Blue  John.  It  is  tasteless,  an^  nearly  insoluble 
in  water.  It  is  not  altered  by  the  air.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  3.1.  When  powdered,  and  heated  upon  a  shovel,  it  emits 
a  violet-coloured  light,  but  this  ceases  if  it  be  made  red-hot. 
It  is  fused  by  a  strong  heat,  and  is  occasionally  used  as  a 
6)u.x-    It^xi&ts  in  the  enamel  of  the  human  teeth. 

Fluate  of  Silex. 

The  Aqoric  acid  gas  will  dissolve  silex,  land  still  retain  its 
aerial  form,  but  the  silex. \s  afterwards  deposited  in  crystals. 

BoitAT£S. 

The  borates  fire  all  fusible  into  glass,  and  assist  the  fusion 
of  other  bodies,  particularly  metals,  and  o^etallic  oxides ;  with 
the  metallic  oxides,  they  form  glass  of  different  colours. 

The  principal  salts  of  this  class,  are  the  sub-borate  of  soda, 
th«  borate  of  potass,  of  lime,  of  magnesia,  and  of  aiumine. 

Sub'boraie  of*  Soda. 

This  is  the  only  borate  of  any  importance.  It  is  dug  oat 
of  wells  in  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,  and  comes  to  us  from  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  then  in  a  state  of  impurity,  and  is  called 
tifical;  when  purified,  it  receives  the  name  of  borax.  It  is  in 
whitish  qrystaUf  has  a  styptic  and  alkaline  taste,  and  converts 
vegetable  blues  to  green.  It  is  soluble  in  twenty  timet  itt 
weight  of  <^old  ivater,  and  six  times  its  weight  of  bailiDg 
water.  When  melted  into  glass,  it  is  transparent,  and  stiU 
soluble  in  water.  When  two  pieces  of  borax  are  struck  to- 
gether in  the  dark,  a  flash  of  light  is  emitted.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1.740.     It  slightly  ^Slocesces  in  the  air. 

According  to  Bergman,  this  salt  consists  of  39  parts  of 
thoracic  dcid,  J[,7  of  9oda.  ami  44  of  water.     U  Is  rouoh  Hied 

M  ^'fliiiL in  /ipl^^ri^  insula  with  ihfi  huRd.foUl^ni.     .<  n.'i 
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Acetates. 

The  acetic  salts  axe  distinguished  by  their  great  solubility 
in  water ;  by  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  when  the  solu- 
tion is  exposed  to  the  air;  by  thc;ir  being  decomposed  by 
heat,  and  by  their  yielding  acetic  acid  when  mixed  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  distilled. 

The  principal  acetates  lire  those  qf  potass,  of  soda,  of  am- 
monia, of  magnesia,  of  barytes,  of  lead,  and  of  copper. 

Acetate  of'  Potass. 

This  salt  has  been  long  known,  and  has  been  distinguished 
by  almost  a  dozen  different  names:  of  which  one  was  secret 
Jolialed  earth  of  tartar.  It  ha|s  a  sharp  warm  taste ;  its  crys- 
tals are  white,  and  in  the  form  of  thin  plates.  It  is  soIudIq 
in  alcohol,  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  is  deliques- 
cent.    It  is  used  ip  p^dic^ne. 

Acetate  of  Ammonia. 

This  salt  tastes  like  a  mixture  of  sugar, and  nitre.  It  .U 
-extremely  volatile,  and  .cannot  bfd  crystallized*  .except  bym 
extremely  slow  evaporation.  Its, crystals  are  long  and  6len« 
der,  and  of  a  pearl-white  colour.  It  is  deliquescent.  Its 
solution  has  been  long  used  piedif^ipally,. under  the  name  of 
spirits  of  Mindererus, 

Acetate  of  LeaS. 

Thrs  salt  is  formed  by  the  4QlMtipn  of  the  white  oxide  of 
lead  in  tlie  acetic  acid.     It  has  ^  sweet,  apd  somewhat  ^stitin- 

f;ent  taste,  and  is  sparingly  aoluble  in  wa^er.  It  becomes  yeU 
ow  b^  exposure  to  .the;  air.  Like  all  lather  preparations  of 
lead.  It  is  a  strong  poisop ;  but  in  doses  of  a  very  few  grainn, 
it  has  been  adiDipistered  with  evident  advantage  in  desperate 
cases  of  internal  bemorfhage ;  its  solution  in  water  js  fuif ed 
externally  as  an  efpbrooation.    Heat  decomposes  it. 

Acetate  of  Copper. 

Acetate  of  copper  has  a  disagreeable,  coppery  taste ;  a  fine 
deep  green  colour,  some  degree  of  unctuosity,  is  e£9Qres(;ept, 
WMl  fs  soluble  in  watef  and  alcohcd.  It  is  used  jn  'dyeing 
Mack,  and  a  small  quantity  of  it  iu  writitig<»in)c  isan  impitoVti? 
i&tntu  It  is  also  much  used  in  oatnting.  In  ehemiitryfifi 
distilled  for  the  iic«tie  Mid  it  affWdi.    ^'  :'-^    ,'^yi.«  -■*  :»iu 
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Tartrates. 
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The  tartrates  are  decomposed  by  a  red  heat.  The  earthy 
tartrates  are  less  soluble  than  the  alkaline,  but  they  are  all  ca- 
pable of  combining  with  another  baseband  forming*  triple  salts. 

The  principal  tartrates  are  those  of  potass,  of  potass  and 
soda,  of  potass  and  ammonia,  of  lime,  of  strontian,  and  of 
potass  and  antimony. 

Super-Tartrate  of  Potass, 

Is  the  cream  of  tartar  of  the  shops.  It  has  a  strong,  but 
not  disagreeable  acid  taste;  is  soluble  in  thirty  times  its 
weight  of  boiling  water,  and  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  According  to  Bergman,  it  contains  23  parts  of  potass, 
and  77  of  acid.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  mild  aperient. 
It  is  also  useful  in  dyeing. 

Tartrate  of  Potass  and  Soda. 

This  triple  salt  is  sold  by  the  druggists  under  the  name  of 
Rochelle  salts.  It  has  a  strongly  saline  and  bitter  taste;  it 
efflorescent,  and  is  soluble  in  about  four  times  its  weight  of 
cold  water.     It  is  a  mild  cathartic. 

Tartrate  of  Potass  and  Antimony. . 

The  crystals  of  this  triple  ^alt  are  of  a  white  colour,  and 
transparent.  It  is  soluble  in  '60  parts  of  cold  water.  It  is 
formed  by  precipitating  the  muriate  of  antimony  with  a  hot 
solution  of  potass  in  distilled  water.  The  precipitate  being 
well  washed  and  dried,  nine  drachms  are  to  be  boiled  in  five 
pounds  of  water,  with  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  super-tartrate 
of  potass,  finely  powdered,  till  the  powders  are  dissolved.  TTie 
solution  must  then  be  strained,  evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  and 
left  to  crystallize.  In  doses  of  from  two  to  four  grains,  tfiis 
is  the  best  and  most  powerful  emetic  known. 

Phosphates. 

The  phosphates  are  capable  of  vitrification;  are  partially  dtf? 
composed  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  are  phosphorescent  at  a  high  t^m* 
perature;  are  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  without  eflfervescenceiaBi 
may  be  precipitated  from  their  solution!  by  UiM*wateffw 
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The  principal  phosphates  are  those  of  potass,  of  soda,  of 
ammonia,  of  soda  and  ammonia,  of  lime,  of  alumine,  and  of 
magnesia. 

Phospkflie  of  Soda. 

The  phosphate  of  soda  has  nearly  the  same  taste  as  com- 
mon salt;  It  is  soluble  in  crater,  and  efflorescent.  As  a 
cathartic,  it  is  equivalent  to  Glauber  and  Rochelle  salts,  and 
as  its  taste  is  much  pleasanter,  it  has  been  used  instead  of 
those  well-known  medicines.  It  may  be  administered  by  dis- 
solving it  in  weak  broth,  to  which  it  serves  as  an  Wreeable 
seasoning.  Dr.  Pearson  first  prepared  and  introduced  it.  It 
is  used  in  the  arts  as  a  flux  instead  of  borax. 

Phosphate  of  Soda  and  Ammonia. 

This  compound,  which  was  formerly  called  microcomic  sali, 
is  much  used  as  a  flux  in  assays  with  the  blowpipe.  It  may 
be  obtained  from  human  urine  by  evaporation. 

Phosphate  of  Lime. 

Phosphate  of  lime  is  white,  tasteles*s,  and  insoluble  in  water. 
As  it  forms  the  bases  of  bones,  it  has  been  sometimes  called 
the  earth  of  bones.  It  exists  in  milk,  and  some  other  animal 
products,  also  in  wheat.  In  Spain  it  has  been  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  fossil  state. 


Prussiatbs. 

The  singular  affinities  of  some  of  the  prussiates  render  them 
interesting  to  the  chemist;  the  simple  prussiates  are,  however, 
little  regarded,  because  destitute  of  permanency,  being  decom- 
posed merely  by  exposure  to  the  air,  unless  united  with  a 
metallic  oxiae.  The  prussic  acid  does  not  appear  capable  />f 
saturating  an  alkali;  and  the  weakest  acid  known  is  capable 
of  decomposing  the  prussiates  of  the  earths  and  alkalies. 

The  most  important  of  the  simple  prussiates  is  that  of  iron ; 
and  of  the  triple  prussiates  those  of  potass,  soda,  lime,  and 
ammonia  with  iron. 

Pnusiate  of  Iron. 

\  The  prussiate  of  iron,  or  pmssian  blue,  is,  according  to 
l^roust,  a  combination  of  the  prussic 'licid  and  red  oxide  of  iron« 
With  the  green  oxide^  the  prussic  acid  forms  a  white  compoundt 
which,  however,  becomes  gradually  blue  by  exposure  to  tkt 
Mmospbere,  from  ,tba  absorption  of  oxjgfii.  It  is  %  Am  4tip. 
47-— Vol.  U.    '  3  P 
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blue»  and  valuable  as  a  pigment;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  very 
Bparingly  soluble  in  acids,  ami  not  affected  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  U  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  acid  and  oxide.  If 
exposed  to  a  strong  lieat,  the  acid  is  destroyed,  and  the  re- 
siduum is  simply  oxide  of  iron. 

tf  the  blue  prussiate  of  iron  be  deprived  of  part  of  its  acid, 
by  digesting  it  with  alkalies,  it  becomes  yellowish. 

Prussiate  of  Potass  and  Iron. 

This  compound  is  often  called  prnssian  alkali,  or  prussiaii 
test.  The  importance  of  it  to  chemists,  consists  in  its  being 
capable  of  indicating  whether  a  metal  be  present  in  any  solu- 
tion whatever,  unless  the  metal  be  pLatina;  and  the  colour  of 
the  precipitate  differing  with  the  metal,  even  the  name  of  the 
metal  may  be  known.  It  is  necessary  to  take  great  care  to 
have  it  properly  prepared,  otherwise  it  will  afford  false  results. 
We  have  given  Henry's  directions  respecting  its  preparation 
at  page  443.  Its  crystals  should  be  preserved  in  a  well- 
stopped  bottle  filled  with  alcohol,  in  wlmch  they  are  in- 
soluble. 


Of  Crystallization. 

Crystals  are  aggregations  of  the  particles  of  bodies,  which 
have  been  spontaneously  disposed  in  a  regular  form  ^  and  crystal- 
lization denotes  the  act  of  their  formation.  According  to  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  word,  a  crystal  should  be  transparent. 
as  well  as  symmetrical  in  its  form;  but  it  is  now  extended  t9 
opake  substances,  and  regularity  of  form  is  its  leading 
characteristic. 

Crystallization  is  of  two  kinds,  the  dry  and  the  humid;  dry 
crystallization  refers  to  metals  and  other  substances  which  cap* 
not  combine  with  water;  the  humid  crystallissation  refertto 
fluids  and  gases  holding  solids  in  solution;  and  w hid)  never 
aflfbrd  crystals  but  what  contain  more  or  less  water.' 

The  water  combined  with  a  crystal  is  called  its  waHr  ofays' 
lallization.  No  crystals  are  transparent  ynless  they  conUia 
water.  The  water,  in  thus  combining  with  bodies,  losetitj^ 
ealOric  of  fluidity.  , 

'  The  same  substance,  under  the  satne  chrcuiiMtancea,  dlrt]f^ 
affords  crystals  of  the  same  figure;  bu^  excepting^  th^  i^ireott 
Hanees  wbioh  modify  tbe  natural  proeess  orct^tltUiitfltbAp  *ff 
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the  differences  obsetved  in  the  forms  of  crystals,  are  attri- 
butable to  differences  in  the  forms  of  the  integral  particles  of 
the  crystals. 

Crystallization  cannot  take  place  unless  the  particles  of 
bodies  be  at  liberty  to  arrange  themseWes  according  to  their 

Eectitiar  attractions.  Hence  it  is  necessafy,  either  that  they 
e  in  a  state  of  solution,  or  suspended  in  a  fluid  in  a  state  of 
extremely  minute  division,  or  in  fusion.  It  has  not  beea 
decisively  proved- that  mere  suspension  will  produce  such  a 
nsgular  arrangement  of  particles  as  can  be  called  crystalliza- 
tion; but  admitting  this  to  be  possible,  the  division  of  the 
particles  which  form  the  crystals  must  be  carried  so  far  as 
scarcely  to  differ  from  solution,  and  the  same  explanation  will 
apply  as  to  solution. 

Suppose  we  have  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  in 
water;  the  particles  of  the  salt  are  so  completely  dispersed 
tlirongh  the  water,  and  probably  so  far  removed  from  each 
other,  that  the  particles  of  the  water  exert  a  stronger  attraction 
on  them  than  tney  exert  on  each  other:  the  solution  therefore 
remains  perfect;  but  let  some  of  the  water  be  evaporated;  it 
is  now  evident  that  the  same  quantity  of  salt  is  contained  in  a 
less  compass,  the  particles  of  the  salt  must  have  approximated 
each  other,  and  are  within  the  sphere  of  each  otners^attrac- 
tion,  ihey  therefore  aggregate  and  form  crystals,  until  the 
solution  IS  of  the  same  intensity  as  at  first.  If  the  evaporation 
be  resumed,  more  crystals  are  formed  in  the  same  manner, 
until  at  last,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  whole  of  the  water,  the 
crystals  are  obtained  dry. 

l*he  crystallization  of  a  metal  is  not  essentially  different  from 
affi  aqueous  crystallization.  The  metal  may  be  re^rded  as  held 
in  solution  by  caloric,  and  as  the  caloric  of  fluidify  is  with- 
drawn by  the  cooling  of  the  metal,  the  case  is  correspondent 
to  that  of  the  reduction  of  the  ouantity  of  water  in  the  aqueous 
solution,  and  the  particles  will  arrange  themselves  according 
to  their  form.  It  must  be  obvious,  that  if  the  particles  of  the 
metal,  or  of  the  solid  in  solution,  consist  of  cubes,  they  will 
aggregate  in  forms  of  one  description,  and  if  they  are 
tetrahedrons,  they  must  place  themselves  upon  each  otner  in 
another. 

A  fluid  which  has  furnished  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  crys- 
tals that  can  be  obtained  from  it,  is  called  mothtr-waier. 

In  general,  fluids  at  a  boiling  heat  hold  in  solution  a  much 
larger  portion  of  any  matter  than  when  cold,  because  caloric 
has  a  powerful  effect  in  lessening  the  attractTon  of  aggregation, 
and  preventing  particles  which  are  very  near  from  combining. 
Common  salt,  is,  however,  an  instance  of  a  aillt^whi^h  iiT  hkHnf ' 
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as  soluble  in  cold  as  in  hot  water;  but  it  appears  to  be  a 
general  law,  that  salts  of  this  kind  require  but  a  small  qvan- 
tity  of  the  water  of  crystallization. 

Salts  which  acquire  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to 
become  fluid  or  pulpy,  are  said  to  be  deliquescent :  when  tbef 
lose  their  crystalline  form  in  the  air,  and  yet  remain  dry  and 
powdery,  it  is  because  their  water  of  crystallization  has  beoi 
abstracted,  and  they  are  said  to  be  efflorescent,  A  salt  is 
deliquescent,  when  it  has  a  greater  attraction  for  water  than 
the  air,  as  it  will  in  that  case  take  water  from  the  air:  a  salt 
is  efflorescent,  when  it  has  a  less  attraction  for  water  than  the 
air,  for  the  air  will  then  abstract  water  from  it.  When  the 
salt  has  the  same  attraction  for  water  with  the  air,  it  suffers 
no  change. 

The  slower  the  crystallization,  the  larger,  the  harder,  the 
more  regular  and  transparent,  the  crystals  which  are  formed. 
A  rapid  evaporation  of  a  solution,  therefore,  produces  imperfect 
crystals,  the  particles  not  having  time  to  assume  the  exact 
arrangement  to  which  they  are  naturally  dispo^d. 

Crystallization  is  promoted  uhen  the  solution  is  furnished 
with  some  point  at  which  it  may  commence.  In  a  saturated 
solution,  which  exhibits  no  signs  of  crystallization,  crystals 
will  soon  be  observed  if  a  thread  be  stretched  through  it. 
But  if,  instead  of  any  foreign  matter,  a  crystal  of  the  sub- 
stance in  solution  be  introduced,  the  crystallization  is  still 
further  promoted.  Upon  this  fact  Le  Blanc  founded  a  method 
of  obtaining  very  large  and  perfect  crystals.  He  selected  the 
largest  and  most  perfect  crystals  of  a  salt  recently  formed, 
and  put  them  into  a  saturated  solution  of  the  same  salt.  As 
the  side  of  a  crystal  in  contact  with  the  vessel  receives  no 
increase,  they  were  turned  daily.  After  a  certain  time,  the 
largest  and  most  regular  crystals  thus  obtained  were  em-* 
ployed  as  the  nuclei  of  still  larger  crystals  by  a  repetition  of 
the  process. 

Kirwan  observed,  that  if  two  salts  be  held  in  solution  by 
the  same  fluid,  a  crystal  of  either  will  cause  that  salt  to  crySi* 
tallize  which  is  of  tne  same  kind  as  itself. 

Crystallization  goes  on  but  very  slowly  in  closed  ressels  \ 
and  in  most  instances  wholly  stops:  but  Dr.  Higgins  inferred 
from  his  experiments  that  the  atmosphere  only  facilitates 
the  process  in  consequence  of  its  pressure;  and  therefore 
a  sufficient  column  of  mercury,  or  any  other  pressure,  has  the 
same  effect.  Perhaps  the  experiment  has  not  been  tried  in 
a  proper  manner :  the  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  a  fluid  in 
a  closed  vessel  contaming  air,  is  not  less  than  when  thai 
vessel  is  uncovered. 
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The  action  of  light  has  the  effect  of  impeding  and  disturb- 
ing crystallization;  and  crystals  are  therefore  larger  and  more 
regular  when  formed  in  the  dark, 

"  A  very  singular  discovery  was  accidentally  made  by  Hauy» 
respecting  the  elementary  forms  of  crystals*.  Happening  to 
take  up  an  hexangular  prism  of  calcareous  spar,  which  bad 
been  detached  from  a  group  of  the  same  kind,  he  observed 
that  a  part  of  the  crystal  was  wanting,  and  yet  that  it  pre- 
sented a  smooth  surface.  Attempting  to  detach  a  segment 
from  the  contiguous  edge,  he  could  not  succeed,  but  the  one 
next  to  it  was  easily  divided.  Proceeding  thus  to  divide  the 
crystal  mechanically,  in  such  a  way  that  the  separation 
was  easy,  and  left  smooth  surfaces,  and  which  did  not 
happen  unless  in  directions  parallel  to  the  first  *  fracture, 
he  found  that  the  crystal  changed  its  form  as  parts  of  it 
were  separated,  until  at  length  it  acquired  a  form  that  re- 
mained mathematically  the  same  after  any  subsequent 
sections.  On  trying  the  experiment,  he  found,  that  other 
crystals  of  the  same  spar  were  reducible  to  the  same  unalter- 
able form;  and  that  crystals  of  other  bodies  were  also  redu* 
cible  to  fixed  forms,  of  one  kind  or  another.  These  fixed 
forms,  therefore,  he  deno<ninates  the  primitive  forms  of  the 
crystals ;  and  the  other  forms  which  crystals  assume,  he  calls 
their  secondary  forms. 

The  primitive  form  of  fluate  of  lime,  Hauy  found  to  be  an 
octahedron;  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  a  prism  with  rhomboidal 
bases;  of  corundum,  a  rhomboid  somewhat  acute;  of  beryl, 
an  hexahedral  prism;  of  blende,  a  dodecahedron  with  rhom- 
boidal sides. 

Pursuing  the  path  which  these  discoveries  pointed  out,  with 
%  rare  combination  of  industry  and  ingenuity,  he  succeeded  in 
delineating  a  system  of  crystallography,  which,  though  yet  in 
its  infancy,  bears  the  strongest  indications  of  remaining  con 
•istent  with  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  therefore  of  obtain- 
ing a  permanent  reception  in  science. 


Of  Combustion. 

Combustion  is  the  union  of  a  body  with  oxygen  accompa- 
nied by  the  evolution  of  light  and  beat;  and  therefore,  every 
body  which  is  capable  of  forming  this  union,  is  called  a  com- 
imtibie. 

•  Oxygen  is  retained  in  the  gaseous  state  by  the  large  quantity 
9t  caloric  with  which  it  is  combined,  and  for  which  it  has  a 
ilroug  attraction;  but  if  any  substance  be  pnesMted  t4  ibf 
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exygen  gas,  that  haa  a  stronger  attraction  for  oxygen  than 
•xygen  has  for  caloric,  the  consequence  is,  that  the  oxygen 
gas  is  decomposed,  its  particles  unite  with  tlie  subatance  tbas 
presented  to  it,  and  a  great  |>art  of  the  caloric  being  then  left 
in  an  uncombined  state,  recovers  the  properties  which  art 
peculiar  to  it  in  that  state,  that  is,  it  assumes  the  appearance 
of  fire.  The  heat  thus  produced  is  the  more  intense,  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  caloric  which  is  liberated  in  a  giren 
compass  and  time;  and  these  circumstances  are  dependent 
upon  the  strength  of  the  affinity  between  oxygen  and  the  sab- 
stance  which  separatea  it  from  caloric,  and  the  quantity  of 
oalorio  required  to  saturate  tlie  product  of  combustion. 

At  the  ordinary  tempei'ature  of  the  atmosphere,  bodies  have 
either  no  affinity  for  oxygen,  or  usually  a  very  weak  one; 
benoe  they  suffer  no  change,  or  the  change  which  does  take 
place  is  so  slow,  that  though  a  combustion  in  e£fecty  it  is  not 
called  by  that  name,  because  neither  light  nor  heat  are  per*^ 
ceptible  to  the  senses. 

When  the  temperature  of  a  combustible  is  raised,  its  affinity 
for  oxygen  is  increased ;  and  when  it  is  raised  to  a  certain 
point,  which  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance. 
tbe  affinity  becomes  very  strong,  the  combustion  is  con« 
sequently  rapid  and  brilliant,  taking,  according  to  the  pheno* 
mena  it  presents,  the  name  of  ignition,  inflammation,  decrepi« 
tation,  detonation,  and  fulmination. 

Light  appears  to  form  a  component  part  of  all  combustible 
bodies,  and  to  enter,  as  well  as  caloric,  into  the  composition 
.of  oxygen  itself.  Hence,  when  oxygen  by  combustion  enters 
irtto  a  new  combination,  part  at  least  of  the  light  held  both 
by  it  and  the  combustible,  is  disengaged  and  flies  ofi*,  as  well 
as  the  calorio.  In  general  it  appears  evident,  that  the 
light  is  furnished  by  the  combustible,  because  the  light 
furnished  by  different  combustibles  is  of  different  colours* 
and  the  quantity  of  it  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed.  For  example,  hydrbgea 
in  combustion  combines  with  a  greater  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen than  any  other  body;  but  the  light  afforded  is  incon- 
siderable. 

Although  the  light  furnished  by  combustion  is  not  propor- 
tionate to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  enters  into  combina- 
tion, and  therefore  ia  evidently  not  wholly  furnished  bv  the 
cmygen,  yel  the  oase  ia  the  reverse  with  tbe  caloric  evoW td* 
The  combustion  of  those  bodies  which  combine  wit)|  tlN 
greatest  quantity  of  oxygen,  always  furnishes  the  greatest 
ouantity  of  caloric,  and  therefore  the  combustion  of  hydrogen 
mniahea  tbe  most  intense  heat  that  can  be  produced^  unlU 
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tome  other  substance  shall  be  found  which  combines  with  a 
greater  quantity  of  oxygen. 

Another  proof  that  the  chief  part  of  the  caloric  extricated 
during  comoustion  is  furnished  by  the  oxygen,  which  when  it 
ceases  to  be  a  ^s,  has  no  longef  occasion  for  it,  is,  that  when 
the  oxygen  is  in  combination  with  a  fluid,  a  combustible  sub- 
stance, for  example,  a  metal,  will  abstract  U  from  the  fluid, 
but  the  usual  pnenofoena  of  combustion  do  not  appear, 
although  the  combination  with  oxygen  is  so  rapid,  that  if  the 
same  quantity  of  oxygen  had  been  derived  from  a  gas,  in  the 
same  time,  these  phenomena  would  have  been  exhibited  with 
considerable  splendour. 

Bodies  which  have  been  once  thoroughly  burftt^  which  is 
only  another  way  of  expressing  that  they  are  saturated  with 
oxygen,  are  incapable  of  undergoing  combustion  i^gain,  until 
some  part  or  all  of  their  oxygen  is  abstracted.  To  deprive 
them  of  oxygen  is  virtually  to  unburn  them;  and  when  nO 
part  of  a  combustible  has  been  dissipated,  but  only  changed 
by  the  new  combination,  the  abstraction  of  the  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed restores  its  pristine  properties.  This  is  the  case  with 
metals,  which  acquire  by  combustion  a  weight  equal  to  the 
oxygen  combined  with  them,  and  of  course  lose  that  acquired 
part  of  their  weight  when  the  oxygen  which  constitutes  it  is 
withdrawn;  but  vegetables  and  other  combustible  matters 
containing  many  volatile  parts,  when  burnt  in  the  open  air, 
have  these  parts  dissipated,  and  therefore  the  products  they 
afford  after  combustion,  weigh  considerably  less  than  the 
vegetables  themselves,  as  they  only  consist  of  those  parts 
which  cannot  be  converted  into  gas. 

We  have  stated  that  many  substances,  by  their  union  with 
oxygen  in  combustion,  are  converted  into  acids;  when  tbi^ 
happens,  the  combustible  is  said  to  be  oxygenized  :  when  the 
product  of  combustion  is  not  an  acid,  it  is  called  an  oxide,  and 
ibt  combustible  Is  said  to  be  oxidized. 

The  experiments  which  have  proved  the  alkalies  and  eartfai 
lo  be  metallic  oxides,  have  tenaed  materially  to  establish  the 
conclusion,  that  all  substances  are  either  combustible,  or  com* 
bined  with  oxygen  to  Ike  point  of  saturation ;  and  if  this  b^ 
maintained,  oxygen  must,  like  caloric,  have  afi  affinity  tot 
every  substance  exisltnf(. 
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Or  Water. 

The  composition  of  water  has  been  already  incidenttlly 
mentioned;  it  consists  of  85  parts  of  oxygen,  and  15  ot 
hydrogen.  It  is  a  product  of  combustion,  being  formed 
whenever  hydrogen  is  united  to  oxygen;  for  these  two  bodies 
are  not  known  to  be  capable  of  uniting  in  uny  proportion  but 
that  which  forms  water.  The  proofs  of  the  composition  of 
water  are  complete ;  this  fluid  may  be  decomposed,  that  is, 
separated  into  the  gases  of  which  it  is  composed;  or  the  gases 
may  be  couverted  into  water. 

Water  is  capable*of  existing  in  four  different  states,  I.  that 
of  ice;  2.  that  of  water,  or  the  liquid  state;  3.  that  of  steam, 
or  the  gaseous  state;  4.  in  combination  with  crystals  or  other 
solids. 

1.  Ice  is  the  simplest  state  of  water;  if  entirely  deprived 
of  caloric,  it  would  still  be  ice,  only  increasing  in  hardness  as 
the  caloric  was  abstracted.  It  is  elastic,  and  when  long  kept 
0iuch  below-  the  point  at  which  it  is  formed,  it  becomes  ex* 
tremely  hard.  When  pulverized,  it  is  white.  As  one  of  the 
amusements  of  the  court  of  Russia,  in  the  severe  winter  of 
1740,  a  palace  was  constructed  entirely  of  ice  hewn  from  the 
river  Neva;  and  a  cannon  made  of  the  same  material,  droves 
hempen  bullet  through  a  board  two  inches  thick  at  the  dis- 
tance of  sixty  paces.  Water  expands  in  passing  to  the  state 
of  ice,  with  a  force  that  produces  most  astonishing  effects; 
rending  trees,  and  separating  immense  fragments,  from  rocks 
and  mountains.  This  expansion  is  owing  to  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  its  particles;  the  needles  of  the  crystals  crossing  each 
other,  either  at  angles  of  60^  or  120^.  Ice  is  converted  into 
water  when  its  temperature  is  raised  above  32^. 

2.  Water  retains  its  character  as  a  fluid,  at  all  temperatures 
between  32^  and  212^.  When  the  barometer  is  at  30  inches, 
and  the  thermometer  at  60^,  a  cubic  inch  of  water  weighs 
252.422  grains.  It  is  employed  as  the  standard  of  comparison 
in  all  tables  of  speci^c  gravities,  for  reasons  pointed  out  at 
pa£:e  80  of  this  volume. 

Water,  when  perfectly  pure,  possesses  a  high  degree  of 
transparency,  and  is  entirely  destitute  of  colour,  taste,  and 
smell.  It  is  nearly  inelastic,  and  consequently  incompressible* 
It  can  only  be  obtained  pure  by  distillation;  for  as  it  is  capa- 
ble of  holding  a  greater  number  of  substances  in  solution  than 
any  other  fluid,  the  facility  with  which  it  becomes  impregnated 
with  foreign  substances  must  be  obvious. 
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3.  When  water  iu  conrerted  into  vapour,  it  combines  with 
above  five  times  the  quantity  of  caloric  which  would  be  required 
to  bring  ice-cold  water  to  the  boiling  heat;  it  is  estimated  to 
fill  a  space  1800  times  ereater  than  in  the  state  of  water;  and 
the  large  quantity  of  caloric  with  which  it  is  combined,  is  the 
only  cause  of  the  difierence*  This  refers  to  water  under  the 
common  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  When  this  pressure  is 
lessened,  as  under  an  exhausted  receiver,  water  assumes  the 
state  of  vapour  at  a  very  gentle  heat;  and  when  retained  in  a 
suflSciently  strong  vessel,  as  in  a  Papin's  digester,  it  may  be 
rendered  red-hot,  without  being  converted  into  steam.  The 
elasticity  of  steam  is  prodigious ;  and  it  increases  with  the 
heat  at  which  the  steam  is  formed.  It  has  been  found  by  ex- 
periments, that  the  expansive  force  of  steam  exceeds  that  of 
gunpowder. 

4.  The  singular  tenacity  with  which  water  is  held  by  a  great 
number  of  substances,  is  an  interesting  fact.  Saussure  has 
proved  that  aluniine  will  retain  one^tenth  of  its  weight  of 
water,  at  a  heat  which  will  keep  iron  in  fusion ;  lime  retains 
water  with  nearly  the  same  force;  and  calcined  plaster  of 
Paris  is  changed  from  the  state  of  a  powder  to  that  of  a  solid, 
by  combining  with  a  large  portion  of  water;  some  salts,  though 
tolerably  hard  and  dry,  are  combined  with  as  much  water  as 
at  a  boiling  heat  would  hold  them  in  solution ;  crystals  owe 
their  transparency,  and  even  their  solidity,  to  the  water  com- 
bined with  them,  for  they  lose  both  these  properties  as  soon 
as  the  water  is  abstracted.  By  entering  into  many  of  these 
combinations,  it  is  evident  that  water  is  deprived  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  caloric  than  in  the  state  of  ice,  and  it  is  to  this 
cause  that  we  must  attribute  its  hardness  in  gems. 

Mineral  Waters. 

The  purest  water  which  nature  aflTords,  is  that  of  melted 
•now,  or  of  rain  newly  fallen,  and  collected  in  the  open  fields, 
at  a  distance  from  houses,  or  contaminated  atmosphere.  The 
water  of  rivers  and  lakes  is  the  next  in  purity,  especially  where 
it  has  a  rocky  or  gravelly  bed.  Stagnant  water,  and  that  of 
marshes,  is  in  general  exceedingly  impure,  and  often  offensive 
to  the  taste,  as  it  is  largely  impregnated  with  principles  de- 
rived from  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters. 
All  these  waters,  howevei,  possess  the  property  called  ioftneu, 
that  is,  they  will  dissolve  soap.    Spring-waters  are  generally 

.  bard ;  they  will  not  dissolve  soap,  and  are  therefore  unfit  for 
many  domestic  purposes,  and  for  manufactures.    This  arises 

)  from  their  containing  earths  and  minerals  in  solution.  -  Springs 
which  supply  water  of  a  more  agpreeahkt  IjMfas  Uum  r%umii 
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inr  hike  water,  are  the  most  abandant,  and  they  always  contain 
icatbpnic  acid.  Other  impregnations  impair  their  taste,  and 
when  they  are  in  such  excess  as  to  give  a  marked  character  to 
the  water,  the  waters  of  such  springs  are  called  Mitttral  waters. 

It  may  often  be  important  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the 
impregnations  of  a  particular  spring,  in  order  to  know  whether 
it  can  be  safely  taketi  with  food,  or  is  likely  to  be  useful  as  a 
medicine,  or  ought  to  be  wholly  rejected.  We  shall  therefore 
give  a  short  account  of  the  tests  by  which  the  most  usual 
impregnations  may  be  detected. 

The  sensible  Qualities  of  the  water,  such  as  transparency, 
colour,  taste,  ana  smell,  should  be  examined,  if  possible,  at 
the  instant  it  comes  from  the  spring.  If  the  water  must  ne- 
cessarily be  examined  at  a  distance,  a  bottle  with  an  air-ti^ht 
stopper,  should,  at  the  fountain-head,  be  completely  filled  with 
it,  in  order  to  leave  no  space  for  air.  The  specific  gravity  of 
ihe  water  should  also  be  taken.  To  note  exactly  the  sensible 
^alilies  of  the  water,  will  often  indicate  the  re-agents  which 
may  be  employed  to  discover  its  composition. 

Spring-water  generally  contains  more  or  less  carbonic  acid, 
Irhich  imparts  an  agreeable  sparkling  and  briskness,  like  that 
exhibited  by  fermented  liquors ;  when  no  colouring  matter  is 
present,  the  sparkling  induces  us  to  suppose  this  water  more 
transparent  than  other  water.  Carbonic  acid  sinks  the  taste  of 
every  other  ingredient  in  waters ;  and  therefore  such  waters 
should  not  only  be  tasted  at  the  spring,  but  some  time  after 
they  have  been  exposed  to  the  air,  or  after  they  have  been 
-boiled,  as  the  carbonic  acid  will  then  have  escaped.  The  tine- 
--ture  of  litmus  will  discover  whether  an  acid  is  present  in  wa- 
ter, and  as  the  carbonic  is  the  only  acid  which  is  separated  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  this  exposure,  if  it  deprive  the  water  of 
the  power  of  reddening  litmus  paper  or  its  solution,  will  shew 
whether  the  acid  is  the  carbonic  or  not. 

Water  containing  carbonic  acid  will  hold  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  Lime  is  detected 
most  effectually  by  the  oxalic  acid,  which  separates  it  from 
alt  its  combinations,  and  forms  with  it  an  insoluble  precipitate, 
unless  an  etcess  of  acid  be  present,  for  then  the  precipitate 
will  be  re-dissolved.  It  is  therefore  best  to  use  the  oxalate  of 
ammonia  or  potass,  in  order  that  the  alkali  may  neutralize  the 
acid  in  solution.  # 

Diluted  muriate  of  barytes  will  form  a  precipitate  with 
wafer  containing  sulphuric  aeid.  The  precipitate  is  white, 
and  insoluble  in  diluted  muriatic  acid. 

t*he  nitrate  of  silver  occasions  a  white  precipitate  or  cloud 
•  te  water  containing  muriatic  acid. 
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Alkalies  held  in  solution,  or  alkaline  or  earthy  carbonates, 
change  paper  stained  with  turmeric  to  a  brown,  or  reddish 
brown,  and  light  vegetable  reds  are  rendered  blue.  The  vola- 
tile alkali  may  be  distinguished  by  its  smell.  Earthy  and 
metallic  carbonates  are  precipitated  by  boiling. 

Iron  is  very  common  m  mineral  waters;  tt  may  be  detected 
by  its  forming  a  purple  or  blackish  precipitate  with  tincture 
of  galls,  or  blue  with  prussiate  of  potass. 

Fure  ammonia,  or  lime-*water,  precipitates  magnesia  and 
alumine,  and  no  other  earths,  provided  the  carbonic  acid  has 
been  previously  separated  by  a  fixed  alkali  and  boiling. 

The  mineral  acias>  when  uncombinedy  give  a  permanent  red 
to  litmus  paper,  both  before  and  after  the  water  has  been 
boiled  ;  whereas  the  redness  communicated  by  the  carbonic 
acid  goes  off  as  the  paper  dries. 

The  waters  called  sulphurous,  contain  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, which  may  be  detected  bv  its  peculiar  smell,  also  by  the 
vapour  tarnishing  silver,  and  blackening  paper  which  has  been 
dipped  into  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lea^. 

Waters  containing  the  sulphate  of  copper,  may  be  detected 
by  their  givine  the  colour  of  copper  to  a  polished  plate  of  iroa 
immersed  in  tnem. 

Sulphate  of  iron  is  precipitated  by  aUohol. 

The  specific  gravity  of  sea-water  is  'generally  1.0289.  It 
holds  about  -s^^th  of  its  weight  of  muriate  of  ioda  in  solution, 
with  a  small  <^uantity  of  muriate  of  magnesift,  i^nd  a  still 
smaller  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime.  At  a  distance  from 
land,  it  is  colourless  and  void  of  smell,  b«t  intensely  saline 
and  bitter. 

In  analyzing  waters  with  exactness,  the  gaseoiw  prodluets 
they  afford  arQ  carefully  collected  and  exaWmed. 
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Of  thb  Air. 

The  atmosphere  may  be  said  in  general  terms  to  consist  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen ;  but  atmospheric  air,  even  when  purest, 
always  contains  a  small  proportion  of  other  principles.  Mur- 
ray states  its  exact  composition  as  follows. 

Bj  nieBsiire  Bj  weight 

Nitrogen  gas 77.5    •  75.56 

Oxygen  gas    21.0    23.32 

Aqueous  vapour    ••    1.42 1.03 

Carbonic  acid  gas  ••      .08* .10 

100.0  100.0 


.  As  conaiderable  quantities  of  hydrogen  escape  from  the 
earth,  it  might  be  presumed  that  it  would  be  found  in  atmo- 
spheric  air;  but  as  atmospheric  airhas  no  chemical  attraction 
for  it  in  any  proportion  that  can  be  detected,  it  probably 
escapes,  by  its  levity,  beyond  the  heights  to  which  we  have 
access.  Dalton's  experiments  evince  that  the  proportion  of 
jcarbonic  acid  gas  does  not  exceed  a  thousandth  part»  though 
a  higher  estimate  is  generally  made. . 

;  .  Atmospheric  air  is  destitute  of  taste  and  smell,  highly  com- 
pressible,  and  perfectly  elastic*  It  supports  animal  lifci 
directly  by  the  oxygen  it  affords  to  the  lunss,  where  the  blood 
combines  chemically  with  it;  and  indirectly,  by  its  mechani- 
GbI  properties  in  equalizing  the  temperature  of  the  globe,  and 

Ereventing  too  rapid  an  evaporation  of  the  moisture  of  the 
ody.  It  is  also  "not  less  necessary  to  vegetable  life,  as  the 
vehicle  for  the  distribution  of  water,  and  in  its  decomposition, 
by  furnishing  them  with  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  other 
principles. 

Atmospheric  air  contains  the  only  proportion  of  oxygen 
which  is  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  existence :  all  the 
known  gases  have  been  tried ;  none  of  them  except  the  nitric 
oxide  can  be  breathed  for  even  a  few  minutes;  and  even  the 
nitric  oxide,  during  the  short  time  in  which  it  remains  on  the 
lungs,  produces  a  suspension  of  the  proper  functions  of  the 
mind.  In  all  the  other  gases,  also,  combustion  is  either  in« 
temperate  or  wholly  stopped.  Notwithstanding  the  multiplied 
compositions  and  decompositions  which  are  continually  going 
on  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  due  proportion  of  oxyeenin 
the  air  is  still  maintained  with  a  precision  truly  astonishmgt 
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The  BpeciBc  graTity  of  air  is  Use,  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  aqueous  moisture  which  it  contains,  ilence  aeronauts  find 
that  their  balloon  sinks  when  passing  over  the  sea,  where  the 
air  is  moister  than  over  the  land. 


ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES. 


Vegetables. 


c 


Vegetables,  though  infinitely  diversified  in  their  appearance 
and  properties,  are  found  to  consist  of  a  small  number  of  sim- 
le  substances ;  carbon  is  the  basis  of  them  all,  and  after  ear- 
on,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  may  be  considered  as  forming  the 
principal  part  of  them.  Some  vegetables  contain  nitrogen, 
others  phosphorus,  earths,  and  metals,  but  these  elements  are 
not  general;  they  belong  only  to  particular  plants,  or  to  plants 
in  particular  situations. 

Although  the  proportions  of  the  component  parts  of  vege- 
tables may  be  ascertained  with  considerable  accuracy,  yet  the 
chemist  is  unable  to  combine  these  component  parts  in  any 
manner  that  shall  produce  substances  resembling  the  entire 
vegetable,  or  the  compounded  products  which  it  affords. 

Flants  derive  a  principal  part  of  their  nourishment  from 
water;  their  roots  imbibe  the  water,  which  is  decomposed  in 
them,  by  the  assistance  of  light  and  heat ;  and  a  part  of  its 
hydrogen  becomes  fixed,  while  part,  at  least,  of  the  oxygeii  is 
given  out  by  transpiration.  Water  will  hold  carbon  in  solu- 
tion, deriving  it  from  the  soil ;  and  hence  the  utility  of  dung, 
or  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  which  supply 
a  large  quantity  of  carbon,  as  well  as  hydrogen  and  nitrogen. 
Plants  will  grow,  although  their  roots  stand  in  such  materials 
as  lose  no  portion  of  their  weight,  and  although  they  be  wa- 
tered with  distilled  water.  In  this  case,  the  carbon  Of  the 
plant  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  through  the  medium  of 
the  leaves.  Perhaps  at  all  times  the  atmosphere  furnishes  a 
part  of  the  carbon,  through  the  medium  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves ;  but  when  an  adequate  supply  is  derived  from 
the  roots,  the  leaves  perform  this  office  with  less  ener^. 
Water  impregnated  witn  earbooic  acid  gas^  renders  vegetation 
more  vigorous. 
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The  procesBCB  of  vegetation  have  a  considerable  tendency 
to  produce  equality  of  temperature.  If  the  bulb  of  a  thenno- 
weter  be  plunged  into  a  hole  in  a  tree,  it  indicates  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  atmosphere  in  cold  weather,  and  a  lower 
temperature  in  hot  weather. 

The  most  usual  compound  substances  furnished  by  vege- 
tables, and  which  are  possessed  of  remarkable  or  distinct  cha- 
racters, we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  separately. 

--  Sugar, 

Sugar  is  afforded  by  most  platfts,  and  in  some,  such  as  the 
sugar-cane,  the  beet-root,  the  sugar-maple,  the  carrot,  it  is 
particularly  abundant.  It  crystallizes,  is  sweet  to  the  taste, 
and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Used  as  food,  it  is  ex- 
tremely nourishing  and  antiseptic.  Treated  with  nitric  acid, 
it  affords  oxalic  acid.  Lime,  barytes,  magnesia,  and  stron- 
tian,  are  soluble  in  the  solution  of  sugar.  One  hundred  parts 
of  sugar,  contain  of  carbon  28  parts,  of  hydrogen  8»  and  of 
oxygen  64. 

Mucilage,  or  Gum. 

Mucilage  is  soluble  in  both  hot  and  cold  water;  the  solution 
is  adhesive ;  it  exists  in  many  bulbous  roots,  particularly  the 
bulbs  of  the  hyacinthus  non  scriptus,  or  common  blue-bell; 
and  it  exudes  from  the  trunks  of  certain  trees,  such  as  the 
cherry-tree.  When  hardened  in  the  sun,  or  reduced  to  the 
solid  stale  by  the  loss  of  moisture,  it  is  brittle  and  almost 
transparent;  it  then  takes  the  name  of  gum.  Gum  arabicis  a 
very  pure  mucilage. 

Mucilage  consists  of  the  same  component  parts  as  sugafi 
with  a  small  proportion  of  nitrogen  ana  lime. 

Starch,  or  Fecula. 

Starch  is  white,  insipid,  insoluble  in  cold  water  or  alcohol, 
bi|t  forming  with  boiling  water  a  semi-transparent  jeiij.'  It  is 
abundant  in  potatoes,  wheat,  barley*  a&d  many  ouier  plants, 
roots,  and  seeds,  and  may  be  separated  from  them  by  macerar 
tion  in  water.  It  dissolves  in  eold  water  that  contains  an 
aeid  or  an  alkali* 

Fecula  is  often  used  as  a  general  term  for  all  matters  con- 
taiiiet}  ii>  the  juices  of  plants^  and  not  held  in  solqltioii  bj 
them;  sooietimes  we  bear  of  Ofmflaceous  feeuh ;  this  is  ths 
same  with  sttrch-;  gnm  fmmla  is  also  an  expression  in  ns^; 
but  the  green  colour  of  fecula  is  sieldom  peranmeiil*  IndigO' 
is  a  blue  fecula. 
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Gluten* 

If  wheaten  flour  be  kneaded  in  cold  running  water,  the  water 
will  carry  off  the  mucilage  and  starch  it  contains ;  but  when 
the  water  runs  off  colourless,  a  pecuKar  substance  will  remain, 
which  is  called  gluten. 

Gluten  composes  about  one-twelfth  of  the  matter  of  wheaten 
flour,  it  is  ductile  and  elastic*  uid  of  a  stringy  texture;  it  has 
some  smell,  but  no  taste.  If  stretched  out,  it  returns  to  its 
original  state.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  brown,  and 
appears  to  have  an  oily  coating.  When  Completely  dry,  it  is 
very  brittle,  and  resembles  glue.  If  kept  moist,  it  soon  putre- 
fies. It  is  insoluble  in  water,  aIcohoI,«or  ether;  but  the  acids 
dissolve  it,  and  the  alkalies  precipitate  it.  No  other  vegetable 
product  has  so  near  an  alliance  to  animal  matter  both  in  its 
appearance,  which  is  like  that  of  tendons,  and  in  its  constituent 
parts,  into  which  nitrogen  largely  enters,  and  some  ammonia. 

Albumen. 

Albumen  is  most  abundant  in  those  vegetables  which  fer« 
ment  and  afford  a  vinous  liouor  without  ^east.  It  is  soluble 
in  cold  water ;  but  its  chief  characteristic  is,  that  it  ooagiH 
lates  and  becomes  insoluble  by  beat. 

Gel€Uine. 

Gelatine,  or  jelly,  has  some  resemblance  to  albumen,  but 
diSers  from  it  in  not  being  coagulated  by  heat.  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  insipid,  and  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls.  It 
may  be  procured  from  blackberiies  and  other  firuits  of  asimi*' 
Ur  kind. 

BUier  Principle* 

The  bitter  principle  of  vegetables  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  by 
nitrate  of  silver;  its  colour  is  yeltowor  brown.  Hops,  quas- 
sia, &c.  contain  much  of  it. 

Nareotie  Principle. 

The  narcotic  principle  is  soluble  in  400  parts  of  hot  water ; 
alcohol  dissolves  a  twenty-fourth  part  of  it ;  it  is  crystalKx^ 
able,  and  of  a  white  colour.  It  is  soluble  in  all  the  acids 
without  heat,  and  is  preci|»tated  from  thtm  io  a  whits  pow- 
der by  alkalies.  .  ,    •  j>j :  t/  ■  .  ..i^ltj 
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Extractive  Matter. 

Extmctive  matter  is  taken  up  from  vegetables  by  water  and 
alcohol,  and  therefore  is  ^oluble  in  these  fluids.  It  is  inso- 
luble in  ether.  It  is  precipitated  by  oxymuriatic  acid,  muriate 
of  tin,  and  muriate  of  alumiqe,  but  not  by  gelatine.  It  dyes 
a  fawn  colour.     In  the  roots  of  liquorice  it  is  abundant. 

Tamdn. 

Tannin  is  the  name  given  to  the  peculiar  principle  which 
combines  with  the  gelatine  of  skins,  and  converts  tnem  into 
leather.  It  is  found  in  the  gall-nut,  and  in  all  vegetables  or 
parts  of  vegetables  which  are  called  astringent.  It  has  by 
some  been  deemed  the  astringent  principle.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  is  precipitated  by  gelatine,  with  which 
it  forms  an  insoluble  compound  that  becomes  solid  and 
elastic. 

Fixed  Oils. 

The  fixed  oils,  afforded  by  vegetables,  are  in  nearly  all  cases 
extracted  from  the  seeds:  when  pure,  they  have  no  smell,  and 
very  little  taste ;  they  are  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
very  combustible:  they  form  soaps  with  alkalies.  Their  boiW 
ing  point  is  higher  than  that  of  water,  and  when,  by  increasing 
the  heat,  they  are  volatilized,  they  are  decomposed  at  the 
same  time.  Most  of  them  freeze  a  few  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point  of  water.  Their  specific  gravity  is  generally 
less  than  that  of  water.  Some  fixed  oils,  the  principal  of 
which  are  poppy-oil,  nut-oil,  and  linseed-oil,  have  the  pro- 
perty of  drying  when  exposed  to  the  air;  when  dried  alone, 
their  transparency  remains.  The  property  of  drying  is  attri- 
buted to  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  These  oils  are  used  in 
painting,  but  not  for  making  soap. 

Fixed  oils  are  generally  obtained  by  pressure  from  the  seeds 
which  furnish  them.  Lavoisier  determined  olive-oil  to  con- 
sist of  carbon  78.92,  and  hydrogen  21.08. 

Volatile  Oils. 

Volatile  or  essential  oils  have  a  strong  taste,  which,  thosgh 
hot,  is  often  not  disagreeable;  they  have  also  a  penetrating, 
aromatic  smell,  and  are  volatilized  at  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
ter ;  most  of  them  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acetic  mcid.  but 
not  in  water.  They  are  generally  obtained  by  disiillmlioo 
with  water,  but  sometimes  by  expression,  as  from  the  riDdt  of 
lemons  and  oranges.  They  are  obtained  from  all  the  pmrts  of 
plants  except  the  seed.     They  are  highly  influnnukble,  wd 
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when  burnt  they  lea?e  iu>  residuum.  In  consistence  they  dre 
found  in  all  states,  from  extreme  fluidity  to  solidity.  When 
employed  as  internal  medicines,  they  are  too  pungent  and 
acrid  to  be  taken  alone,  but  if  dropped  upon  dry  loaf  sugar, 
such  of  them  as  are  suitable,  may  be  taken  without  difficulty. 

Camphor. 

Camphor  is  a  concrete  volatile  oil.  It  has  a  strong  but 
agreeable  smell,  and  an  acrid  taste.  It  swims  on  water,  burns 
without  residuum,  and  is  so  volatile  as  entirely  to  exhale  when 
exposed  to  a  moderate  temperature.  It  is,  when  pure,  in 
crystals,  which  are  white,  bnttle,  but  not  so  hard  as  to  pre- 
vent their  being  easily  crumbled.  Camphor  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  fixed  oils. 

Wax. 

Wax  is  in  its  composition  very  analogous  to  fixed  oil.  It 
is  a  vegetable  product :  bees  are  merely  the  labourers  by  whom 
it  is  collected  ;  they  do  not  alter  its  nature.  If  the  nitric  or 
muriatic  acid  be  digested  for  several  months  upon  a  fixed  oil, 
the  oil  passes  to  a  substance  resembling  wax.  Hence  wax 
might  be  inferred  to  be  a  fixed  oil  concreted  by  the  absorption 
of  oxygen.  Its  natural  colour  is  yellow,  but  it  may  be  whit- 
ened by  exposing  it  in  thin  lamina  to  the  air  and  sun.  Alka- 
lies dissolve  wax,  and  render  it  miscible  with  water. 

In  China  and  in  North  America,  wax  is  obtained  directly 
from  plants,  and  is  then  called  vegetable-wax. 

Honey. 

Honey,  like  wax,  is  gathered  by  bees,  ready  formed,  from 
flowers,  which  contain  it  in  an  organ  called  the  nectary;  it  is 
deleterious  when  gathered  in  districts  where  poisonous  shrubs 
abound,  of  which  there  are  many  examples  in  the  uncultivated 
parts  of  America.  Honey  is  composed  of  sugar,  mucilage, 
and  water.  * 

Resini. 

• 

Resins  are  mostly  insoluble  in  water,  but  when,  pure  the\ 
are  soluble  in  alconol,  oils,  ether,  alkalies,  and  acetic  acia. 
They  are  sometimes  brittle,  sometimes  soft  and  tough,  and 
they  all  become  fluid  by  beat.  The  nitric  acid  converts  them 
into  tannin.  By  distiUation,  they  aSbrd  volatile  oil.  They 
tre  all  electric,  and  their  electrieily  is  negative.  During  com- 
bwtion,  they  afford  ameh  Msoke. 
47.— Vol.!!.  3R 
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If  a  volatile  oil  be, exposed  to  the  air.  after  the  lapse  of  a 
considerable  time,  it  thickena»  and  is  gradually  converted  into 
resin ;  it  has  lost  some  carbon,  and  acquired  oxygen,  to  which 
the  change  must  be  ascribed.  Resins  either  exude  naturally, 
or  are  obtained  by  perforating  the  trunks  of  trees. 


Balsams^ 

Balsams  have  a  strong  and  fragrant  smell,  most  of  them  are 
semi-fluids.  When  heated,  the  benzoic  acid  sublimes  from 
them,  which  constitutes  the  principal  distinction  between 
them  and  resins.  Like  resins,  they  are  obtained  by  incisions 
made  in  the  trees  affording  them. 

Gum  Mesim, 

Gum  resins  are  distinguished  from  common  resins  by  their 
forming  milky  solutions  with  alcohol,  and  by  their  being  infu- 
sible. Their  solutions  with  alcohol  are  transparent.  Frankin- 
cense, scaramony,  aloes,  and  gum  ammoniac,  are  gum  resins. 

Both  gum  resins  and  balsams  afford  tannin  when  treated 
with  nitric  acid. 

Caoutchouc. 

Caoutchouc,  elastic  gum,  or  Indian  rubber,  possesses  great 
elasticity;  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  is  reduced  to  a 
pulp  by  heated  spirits  of  turpentine,  but  is  strictly  soluble 
only  in  nitric  ether  and  naphtna.  The  solution  is  extremely 
adhesive,  and  slow  in  drying. 

Caoutchouc  always  remains  soft,  like  leather,  unless  in  a 
very  low  temperature ;  it  is  fusible,  and  burns  like  resins,  but 
with  less  smoke. 

Bird  Lime. 

Bird-lime  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  has  the  smell  of  linseed- 
oil,  is  insipid  to  the  taste,  and  is  extremely  viscid.  It  is  per^ 
fectly  soluble  in  ether,  sparingly  so  in  alcohol,  and  insohiUe 
in  water.  By  exposure  to  tlie  air,  it  becomes  dry  enoagh  to 
be  powdered,  but  recovers  its  viscidity  by  wetting  it.  It  red 
dens  tincture  of  litmus. 

The  best  bird-lime  is  supplied  by  the  middle  bark  of  the 
hollVf  which  is  boiled  in  water,  left  to  ferment  for  several 
weexsj  and  afterwards  macerated  in  water. 

Colouring  Matter. 

The  colouring  matter  of  vjogetables  is  combined  witli»  U  the 
extractive  principle ;  2,  with  r/Min;  3,  with.feoiila;  "      '  ' 
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Most  of  the  bolouririg  matters  of  ye^tahles  hovea  gf^t 
affinity  for  the  earths,  parttcaUrly  for  tldroine ;  and  for  the 
white  metallic  cdudes,  especlaliy'the  white  oxide  of  tfn>;  aho 
for  animal  fibrous  matters,  and  for  okygen.  Ota  a  due  n^gard 
to  these  affinities^  dependa  the  a^t  of  dyeing. 

Berthollet  remarks,  tfiai  those  colouring  matters  which 
contain  the  most  carbon,  lifford  the  richest  and  most  lasting 
colours.     Indigo  is  of  this  class. 

tVood^  fibre. 

When  thin  shavings  of  wood  are  boiled  in  water,  to^sepa^ 
rate  the  extractive  matter,  and  afterwards  in  alcoholi  to  dis- 
Bolve  the  resin,  a  residuum  is  obtained  called  the  tboady  Jibre. 
It  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  solid  part  of  vegetables,  ilt  is 
tasteless,  insoluble  in  water  or  altohol;  but  is  soluble  in  weak 
alkaline  solutions,  and  is  precipitated  by  acids.  It  is  also 
soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  yields  oxalic  acid.  It  is  not  liable 
to  putrefaction  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  consists  principally 
of  carbon,  and  therefore,  when  burnt  in  close  vessels,  affords 
much  charcoal. 

Animal  SubstaItces. 

Animal  substances  present  ns  with  the  same  constituent 
principles  as  vegetables ;  but  the  proportions  of  these  prin- 
ciples are  different.  By  destructive  diistillation  they  afford 
much  ammonia,  which  is  sparingly  distributed  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom ;  they  also  contain  much  nitroeen,  of  which 
the  proportion  is  usually  small  among^  vegetables ;  and  they 
are  more  abundant  in  phosphorus;  while  of  carbon  and  hydro- 

Gn,  which  are  abundant  in  vegetables,  thev  contain  but  little. 
iej  are  also  distinguished  from  vegetables  by  their  under- 
going only  the  putrid  fermentation,  while  vegetables,  previous 
to  ibis  fermentation,  undergo  one  of  which  the  product  affords 
alcohol,  and  another  which  affords  vineear. 

The  distinct  compound  substances  derived  from  animals, 
are  very  numerous ;  we  can  only  notice  the  most  impottant 
aiid  general. 

Gelatini. 

Gelatine,  or  jelly,  is  supplied  by  all  the  parts  of  animals, 
9ven  bones,  but  is  most  aoundant  m  the  soft  and  white  parts. 
It  i«  perfectly  soluble  in  warm  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
and  has  little  taste  or  smell ;  on  cooling,  when  not  diffused* itl 
too  large  a  quantity  of  water.  It  has  a  soft  tremulous  consist^' 
tnem,  and  becoosea  (hand  by  aa  iuereaaa  of  heat.    OelatiMfP^'^ 
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Blood. 

Blood,  recently  drawn  from  an  animal,  appears  to  be  a 
thin  and  homogenepuB  fluid ;  but  it  soon  separates  into  two 
parts,  the  one  a  coagulated  part,  called  the  crassametUum;  the 
olj^er  a  fluids  called  the  sfirum* 

The  crassamentum  is  of  a  red  colour ;  it  contains  albumen, 
iron,  soda,  and  fibrin ;  the  fibrin  constitutes  it  basis,  and  may 
be  obtained  separately  by  washing  it  in  water.  It  has  all  the 
properties  of  the  fibrin  obtained  from  muscular  fibre.  The 
crassamentum  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.245,  whereas  that  of 
blood  is  only  about  1.05. 

Serum  is  of  a  li^ht  greenish  yellow  colour.  Its  taste  is 
slightly  saline,  and  it  turns  sirup  of  violets  green;  this  pro- 
perty it  owes  to  the  uncombined  soda  which  it  contains.  It 
IS  coagulable  by  a  temperature  of  156^,  and  is  then  of  a 
grayish  white  colour ;  it  therefore  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  albumen  ;  it  also  contains  gelatine,  hydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia, soda,  muriate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  phos- 
phate of  lime.  Acids  permanently  coagulate  serum ;  alkalies 
increase  its  fluidity ;  alcohol  coagulates  it,  but  the  coagulom 
is  soluble  in  waten 

When  the  blood,  after  circulating  through  the  body,  has 
arrived  at  the  lungs  in  its  way  to  the  heart,  it  has  acquired  a 
dark  colour;  but  when,  in  the  lungs,  it  has  been  exposed  to 
atmospheric  air»  it  absorbs  oxygen,  with  a  minute  portion  of 
nitrogen,  and  parts  with  carbon ;  the  consequence  of  this 
operation  is  its  acquiring  an  increase  of  heat^  and  a  fine 
crimson  colour. 

Milk. 

Milk  is  usually  considered  as  consisting  of  three  parts,  the 
caseous,  butyraceous,  and  serous,  which,  upon  its  being  allowed 
to  stand  in  an  open  vessel,  spontaneously  separate  from 
each  other. 

The  butyraceouspart  or  cream  rises  to  the  surface,  and  when 
designed  to  furnish  butter,  it  is  skimmed  oflT,  and  being  put  into 
a  vessel,  in  which  it  can  be  rapidlv  agitated,  the  butter  sept- 
rates  from  it.  Butter,  when  fluid,  is  transparent,  but  it  be* 
comes  opake  as  it  cools  and  hardens.  The  butter  of  cow*f 
milk  becomes  harder  than  that  of  any  other  animal. 

The  caseous  or  cheesy  part  of  milk  is  obtained  by  coagu- 
lating n)ilk  with  an  acid ;  for  this,  purpose,  in  preparing  cheese 
from  cows*  milk,  rennet  is  used,  which  is  tne  stomach  of  a 
c%lf  in  which  milk  has  soured.  The  coagulum  is  separated 
from  the  fluid  part  to  make  cheese. 
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After  the  whole  of  the  matter  which  »  capable  of  coaguIat>- 
ing  18  separated  from  milk,  the  seroos  or  watery  part  only  re- 
mains ;  but  rennet,  from  its  slight  acidity,  does  not  make  a  com- 
plete separation.  The  fluid  therefore  remaining,  after  rennet 
nas  been  used,  still  contains  saccharine  particles  and  curd, 
and  under  the  name  of  whey^  is  used  as  a  wholesome  beverage. 
The  serum  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  milk, 
is  acidulous,  and  totally  devoid  of  nourishment. 

If  sweiet  whey  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  honey, 
and  afterwards  dried  in  the^un,  a  solid  substance  is  obtained, 
which  is  called  $ugar  cf  milk.  If  the  sugar  of  milk  thus  pre.- 
pared  be  dissolved  in  water,  it  may  be  clarified  by  whites  of 
eegs,  and  will  afford  white  crystals  after  being  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  a  sirup.  Sugar  of  milk  is  soluble  in  three 
or  four  parts  of  water;  its  taste  is  slightly  sweet,  and  it  yields 
by  distillation  nearly  the  same  products  as  other  sugart 

Milk  is  capable  of  undergoing  the  vinous  fermentation, 
s  and  consequently  of  affording  a  spirituous  liquor.  Marco 
Polo,  whp  wrote  in  the  thirteenth  century,  assCrted  that 
liauor  prepared  from  mare's  milk  by  the  Tartars,,  might  be 
taken  tor  white  wine.  If  milk  be  deprived  of  its  Cream,  it 
will  not  afford  a  spirituous  fluid. 

Thenard  gives  the  following;  as  the  component  parts  of 
milk:  1,  water;  2,  acetous  acid;  3,  caseous,  4,  butyraceous, 
5,  saccharine,  and  6,  extractive  matter ;  7,  8,  muriate  of  soda 
and  potass;  9,  sulphate  of  potass;  10,  11,  phosphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia.  Tne  acid  here  called  the  acetous,  is  now 
found  to  have  different  properties,  and  is  called  the  lactic 
acid,  |ee  p.  442.  The  milk  of  different  animals  differs  in  its 
composition ;  ass's,  mare's,  and  woman's  milk,  are  the  most 
saline  and  serous ;  cow's,  goat's,  and  sheep's,  'contain  the 
most  of  the  caseous  and  butyraceous  parts. 


Of  Fermentation. 

When  vegetables  and  animals  are  deprived  of  life,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  they  are  composed  exert  an  action  on  each 
other;  some  of  them  enter  into  new  combinations,  others 
become  entirely  undecompounded ;  and  the  identity  of  the 
original  substance  is  destroyed. 

Fermentation  is  of  three  kinds:  1,  the  vinous;  2,  the  acetous;; 
3,  the  putrid.  The  two  first  kinds  are  peculiar  to  vegetable 
substances ;  the  last  is  common  both  to  vegetable  and  animal 
Mbstances,  though  the  change  it  indicates,  is,  in  reference  to 
mimal  substances,  more  generally  called  patrefsctii)lit   Blots- 
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ture,  and  generally  access  of  air,  are  necessary  to  fermenta- 
tion, and  a  warm  temperature  materially  promotes  it,  while 
by  an  excess  either  of  neat  or  cold  it  is  entirely  checked. 

Vinous  Fermentation. 

m 

The  vinous  fermentation  fieyer  takes  piftce  except  in  sub- 
stances  containing  sugar,  and  it  is  most  remarkable  in  those 
which  contain  the  most  of  the  saccharine  principle. 

If  a  decoction  of  a  vegetable  holding  much  sugar  in  solution, 
or  saccharine  vegetable  juices,  or  simply  a  mixture  of  sugar 
and  water,  be  exposed  to  a  heat  of  70^,  m  a  vessel  either  un- 
covered or  not  entirely  closed,  in  a  short  time  the  fluid  becomes 
turbid,  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface  and  break ;  mucilage  is  at 
the  same  time  disengaged,  part  of  which  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
dnd  the  remainder  rises  to  t*he  tOp,  where,  with  the  bubbles 
entangled  in  it,  a  stratum  is  formed  called  yeasU  When  the 
quantity  of  the  fermented  fluid  is  considerable,  the  operation 
goes  on  briskly  for  several  days,  afterwards  it  becomes  gradu-  * 
ally  more  ilnguid,  but  it  is  a  considerable  time  before  it  com- 
letely  ce^^ses. 

A  fluid  which  has  undergone  the  vinous  fermentation,  is 
entirely  changed  in  its  properties;  its  specific  gravity  is 
diminished ;  its  sweet  taste  and  viscidity  is  gone  ;  it  becomes 
brisk  and  transparent,  and  has  acquired  a  pungent  spirituoas 
flavour.  It  forms  beer,  cider,  wine,  8cc.  according  to  the 
substance  which  has  furnished  the  saccharine  juice;  and 
from  whatever  it  has  been  prepared,  it  affords,  by  distillation, 
a  light  inflammable  fluid  called  alcohol. 

From  the  experiments  of  Lavoisier,  it  appears  that  su^r  is 
converted  into  alcohol  by  the  loss  of  a  part  of  its  oxygen. 
The  oxygen  separated  is  employed  to  form  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  produces  the  bubbles  observed  on  the  fermenting 
liquor. 

A  small  quantity  of  *yeast  is  always  added  to  liquors  in* 
tended  to  be  fermented,  as  it  materially  accelerates  and  ren- 
ders uniform  this  process  through  the  whole  mass  of  fluid. 

Acetous  Fermentation. 

When  liquors  are  fermented  for  the  use  of  the  table,  they 
are  put  into  casks  while  the  fermentation  is  yet  active ;  at  first 
the  bung-hole  is  left  open,  and  as  yeast  is  discharged^  the  bar^ 
rel  is  filled  up  with  a  part  of  the  fluid  or  wort  reserved  for  that 
purpose ;  afterwards  the  vessel  is  closed.  But  if  the  fluid  be 
allowed  to  remain  a  sufficient  time  in  open  vessels,  the  acetous 
fermentation  comes  on^  which  changes  its  taste  and  smell,  and 
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converts  the  fluid  into  vinegar.  This  change  takes  place  most 
rapidly  at  the  temperature  of  about  90°,  and  is  promoted  by 
changing  the  surfaces  of  the  liquor,  by  Stirring  it  or  pouring  it 
from  one  vessel  to  another. 

Duiing  the  acetous  fermentation,  the  alcohol  imbibes  oxy- 
gen, to  a  degree  that  converts  into  an  acid ;  and  if  the  liquor 
which  has  undergone  this  prccess  be  distilled,  purt-  vinegar, 
instead  of  ardent  spirit,  conies  over. 

Simple  mucilage  will  pass  to  the  acetous  fermentation,  with- 
out being  preceded  by  the  vinous,  or  at  Wast  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation is  so  transient  as  not  to  be  discernible. 

Wines  deprived  of  mucilage  cannot  be  converted  into 
vinegar. 

Putrid  Fermentation. 

When  dead  vegetables  contain  much  saccharine  matter,  and 
the  other  circumstances  necessary  to  fermentation  are  com- 
bined, the  vinous,  the  acetous,  and  the  putrid  fermeiilHtion 
succeed  each  other  in  regular  order;  when  mucilage  is  the 
predominant  principle  of  the  vegetable,  the  acetouti  fermenta- 
tion, above  described,  is  the  first  change  discoverable,  the 
putrid  follows  of  course,  as  it  is  alwHys  the  last;  but  the 
vinous  does  not  appear:  when  albumen  and  gluten  are  pre* 
dominant  in  the  vegetable  matter,  the  putrid  fernientalion 
ontr  is  apparent. 

We  have  observed  the  progress  of  a  saccharine  fluid  from 
(he  vinous  to  the  acetous  fermentation,  let  tis  now  tr«ce  it  to 
the  putrid :  when  vinegar  has  been  completely  formed,  and 
the  warmth  and  exposure  to  the  air  in  which  it  was  formed  are 
■till  continued,  it  gradually  becomes  viscid  and  turbid;  an 
ofl'ensive  gas  is  emitted,  ammonia  flies  off,  an  earthy  sediment 
is  deposited,  and  the  remaining  fluid  scarcely  difl'ers  from 
water.  Such  is  the  change  produced  by  putrefactive  fermen- 
tation in  a  saccharine  fluid. 

When  moist  vegetables  are  heaped  together  in  considerable 
quantities,  their  putrefaction  is  attended  with  the  production  of 
considerable  heat,  their  whole  texture  becomes  less  coherent, 
their  colour  dark,  and  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and 
ammoniacal  gases,  begin  to  be  evolved.  When  the  putrefactive 
process  has  advanced  to  this  stage,  the  vegetable  matter  affords 
excellent  manure;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  the  principles  of  vege- 
tables are  liberated,  and  are  ready  to  nourish  the  seed  or  the 
root  to  which  the  manure  is  applied,  while  the  warmtli  with 
which  the  decomposition  is  attended,  enables  the  seed  or  root 
more  readily  to  receive  t^  food  thus  offered. 

'"'eputrefuclionofaiiiinal  substances  g -»--•! 
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circumsUiices  that  profnote  the  putrefaction  of  TegetaUet,— 
bumidity,  a  temperature  neither  not  nor  cold,  and  the  access 
of  the  atmosphere,  but  it  is  distinguished  by  a  far  greater 
noisomeness.    The  presence  of  the  air  is  the  least  essential 

Earticular;  for  putrefaction  goes  on  in  Tacuo,  the  air  required 
eing  supplied  by  the  decomposition  of  waten  A  very  small 
quantity  of  salt  hastens  putrefaction,  while  a  conaidevable 
quantity  remarkably  retards  it,  and  ia  therefore  uBed<  in  the 
preservation  of  animal  food.  The  first  indicatibtt  of  pntreiac- 
tion  in  animal  substances,  is  a  cadaverous  odour,  tneir  sub- 
stance becomes  soft,  pale,  then  green,  blue,  and  lastly  a  blackish 
brown ;  the  smell  at  tlie  same  time  becomes  more  nauseous  and 
penetrating,  ammoniacal  gas  is  perceived,  other  gases  also 
escape,  which  are  of  an  infectious  and  poisonous  nature;  in  the 
end,  the  substance  loses  all  traces  of  organization,  becomes  dry, 
soft,  and  reduced  to  a  state  resembling  that  of  an. earth. 

The  worms  and  insects  generally  found  among  putrefying 
substances,  are  not  produced  by  putrefaction,  ana  therefore 
not  a  necessary  consequence  of  it;  life  never  springs  but  from 
life ;  and  the  maggots  are  there,  because  the  insects  from  whidi 
they  spring,  directed  by  instinct,  have  deposited  their  eggs 
among  matter  suitable  for  their  food. 


Of  Alcohol. 

Alcohol,  or  the  purely  spirituous  part  of  liquors  which  have 
undergone  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  no  other,  is  transparent 
and  colourless  like  water;    its  taste  is  highly  pungent,  bat 
agreeable.     It  is  extremely  inflammable,  and  when  set  on  fire 
it  leaves  no  residuum.    Its  specific  gravity  is.  0.800;  and  from 
its  lightness  and  extreme  fluidity,  the  bubbles  which  are  formed 
on  its  surface,  break  with  rapidity.     It  is  not  frozen  even  by* 
the  extreme  cold  of — 65^,  but  it  hasbeen  frozen  by  the  sud- 
den abstraction  of  its  caloric  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump. 
In  a  vacuum,  it  boils  at  56^;  in  the  air  it  is  converted  into 
vapour  at  65^,  and  boils  at  165^.     It  is  from  its  being  con- 
verted into  vapour  much  sooner  than  water,  that  it  is  easily 
separated  by  distillation  from  wine,  beer,  and  other  liquors 
which  contain  it.    All  these  liquorsi  owe  their  strength  to  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  they  contain:  the  best  porlhwine  contains 
^bout  one-fourtb  of  its  bulk  of  alcohol..   ^Brandy,  rum,  and 
whisky*  contain  still  more  alcohol.    Proof  sjiirit'  is:  haH>v>4tt.ff 
wd  half  alcohol. 

The  alcohol  obtained  by  distilla^n  always  contftins  some 
«At«r;ffom: which  that  operation  will  not  free  it;  to  obtain 
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pure  alcohol*  therefore,  perfectly  dry  potass,  obtained  by  ex- 
posing this  alkali  for  some  time  to  a  red  heat,  is  put  into  it: 
the  water  having  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  potass  than  for  the 
alcohol,  combines  with  the  alkali,  which  falls  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  alcohol  may  be  drawn  off  with  the  siphon.  After- 
wards the  alcohol  should  be  distilled  with  a  gentle  heat,  and 
not  quite  to  dryness,  that  any  potass  it  may  contain  may  be 
left  behind. 

Alcohol  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions^  and  the  com- 
bination is  so  intimate  that  the  mixture  takes  up  less  space 
than  the  fluids  separately;  and  therefore,  as  ii^  every  other 
combination  wfaer^  such  an  effect  happens,  caloric  is  extri- 
cated, and  may*be  felt  by  the  hand. 

Alcohol  is  the  grand  solvent  for  resins,  and  is  much  used  for 
making  varnishes.  Camphor  dissolves  in  it  very  readily,  and 
the  solution  hastens  that  of  some  substances  upon  which  the 
alcohol  alone  acts  but  slowly,  or  not  at  all,  particularly 
copal. 

Alcohol  take9  up  a  small  portion  of  pbosphorus,  which  ia 
precipitated  by  water.  Quicklime  alters  the  flavour  of  alcohol, 
and  renders  ite  colour  yellow ;  though  the  earths  in  general, 
and  metallic  oxides,  appear  to  have  no  action  upon  it.  Both 
fixed  and  essential  oils  are  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  composition  of  alcohol  is  not  accurately  known.  The 
analysis  of  Lavoisier  indicated  that  100  parts  of  it  contain  of 
carbon  30,  of  hydrogen  7.6,  and  of  water  62.6;  but  the  ac^^ 
curacy  of  the  analysis  is  doubtful,  for  as  it  was  conducted  by 
burning  the  alcohol  in  oxygen,  part  of  the  water  may  have  been 
the  produce  of  combustion,  as  Fouroroy  and  Vanquelin  hvm 
clearly  proved  that  alcohol  contains  oxygen.  However  this  ^ 
be,  the  manner  in  which  the  compoqent  parts  of  alcohol  are  * 
united,  remains  entirely  a  mystery. 

Betancourt  baa  ascertained  the  important  fact^  that  the 
vapour  of  alcohol  has  more  than  double  the  expansive  force  o€ 
that  of  water  of  the  same  temperature;  and  that  the  steam  oS  " 
alcohol  at  174^  is  equal  to  that  of  water  at  212^.  Hence  il 
has  been  suggested  that  alcohol  may  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage as  toe  moving  power  of  ateam-engines,  with  a  great 
saving  of  fuel;  and  oonaeauently  ofexpense,  when  means  sbatt 
be  contrived  to  aanre  tbr  fluid  from  being  loati 
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Of  Ether. 

If  alcohol  be  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  sulphuric  acid, 
gradually  added  to  prevent  explosion,  and  the  mixture  be  dis- 
tilled in  a  8and*batb,  the  first  product  obtained  is  alcohol,  but 
afterwards  a  very  different  fluid,  which  is  equal  in  quantity  to 
half  the  alcohol  employed.    This  fluid  is  called  ether. 

Ether  is  still  more  inflammable  and  volatile  than  alcohol, 
and  equally  as  colourless.  It  is  the  lightest  of  all  known  fluids; 
its  smell  is  fragrant  and  agreeable,  but  not  powerful.  Its  taste 
is  hot  and  pungent.  Its  combustion  yields  a  blue  flame,  and 
rather  more  smoke  than  alcohol.  It  boils  at  98^.  It  may  be 
obtained  of  the  specific  gravity  of  .716.  It  is  a  valuable  medi- 
cine;  being  used  externally  for  the  headach  or  toothach,  by 

C curing  a  little  upon  the  band,  and  pressing  it  upon  the  fore- 
ead,  or  cheek,  till  the  pain  it  occasions  goes  ofl*.     Its  in- 
ternal use  extends  to  all  spasmodic  affections. 

The  nature  of  the  change  produced  on  alcohol  by  the  acid,* 
when  ether  is  formed,  is  not  well  understood;  but  it  is  supposed 
that  ether  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen  in 
proportion  to  its  carbon. 

If  the  distillation  of  ether  be  continued  till  sulphurous 
vapours  appear,  and  the  recipient  be  then  changed,  a  new 
product  is  obtained;  it  is  called  ihe'sweet  oil  of  wine,  which  is 
unctuous,  thick,  less  volatile  than  ether,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour.  The  last  product  obtained  by  urging  the  fire,  is 
sulphuric  acid  and  acetous  acid. 

Instead  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  e'ther  may  be  prepared  with  the 
nitric,  the  oxymuriatic,  the  acetic,  and  several  other  acids. 
According  to  the  acid  employed,  its  properties  difler  a  little:* 
nitric  ether  is  often  made,  but  the  sulphuric  is  the  most  ccnn- 
mon  and  the  most  valued.  The  peculiar  properties  of  the 
ethers  made  with  diflerent  acids,  have  not  been  minutely 
examined^ 

Sulphuric  ether  acts  upon  most  resinous  substances ;  it  is 
the  best  solvent  of  caoutchouc;  it  dissolves  also  the  essential 
oils  and  camphor;  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  but 
water  only  aissolves  a  tenth  of  it.  It  combines  with  caustic 
volatile  alkali ;  but  not  with  the  fixed  alkalies  or  lime.  It 
dissolves  a  little  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 

If  the  ether  obtained  emit  a  sulphurous  odour,  it  must  be 
purified  by  a  second  distillation,  previous  to  which  it  should 
De  mixed  with  a  little  potass,  which  will  combine  with  the 
acid,  and  in  part  with  the  water. 
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TABLES  OF  SIMPLE  ELECTIVE  ATTRACTION. 

The  chemical  history  of  n  substance,  is  constituted  by  a 
history  or  its  affinities,  or  in  other  words,  by  an  account  of  the 
effects  which  it  produces  when  combined,  either  in  the  humid 
or  the  dry  way,  with  ether  bodies.  GeotTry,  who  wrote  about 
the  year  1718,  was  the  first  person  who  thought  of  represent- 
ing the  difTerent  affinities  of  bodies  in  a  tabular  form;  and 
the  idea  so  happily  suggested  by  him,  has  been  followed  up 
by  Bergman,  and  all  subsequent  chemists  of  eminence,  with 
great  assiduity.  His  method  consisted  in  placing  any  given 
substance  at  the  head  of  a  column,  and  then  placing  the  names 
of  other  substances  which  unite  with  it  underneath,  in  the 
cx3cl  order  of  their  affinity  for  it,  placing  those  first,  whose 
affinity  is  the  strongest.  Tables  of  this  description  afford  an 
important  summary  of  chemical  facts:  hut  the  subject  is  too 
comprehensive  and  complex  for  them  to  have  yet  attained  the 
precision  and  extent  which  science  requires.  For  example, 
'although  the  carbonic  acid,  No.  13,  has  a  greater  attraction 
for  barytes  than  any  of  the  other  substances  enumerated  be- 
neath it,  yet  it  is  not  established  how  mucii  greater  this  attrac- 
tion is  than  that  of  the  other  substances  mentioned.  The 
difference  of  attraction  might  be  expressed  innumbers,  but  as 
the  exact  state  and  purity  of  each  substance  must  be  previoiiaty 
known,  to  render  these  numbers  correct,  the  labour  can  oi.ly  be 
Bccomiilished  in  a  long  course  of  time ;  and  even  if  this  point 
were  gamed,  something  would  still  be  wanting;  for  the  quan- 
tities of  bodies  acting  on  each  other,  have  often  a  material 
effect  in  modifying  the  effects  produced. 

Bergman  furnislied  the  ground-work  of  the  following  tables, 
Dr.  Pearson  enlarged  and  unproved  his  labours,  and  they  have 
been  corrected  according  to  recent  diHcoveries.  Though  they 
extend  only  to  the  simplest  cases  of  attraction,  they  form  a 
vatuabU  guide  in  cr^oducting  a  variety  of  experiments  and 
operations,  and  teach  us  to  foretell  results  of  which  we  should 
otherwise  be  uncertain,  and  might  lose  much  time  in  dis- 
covering. 

Those  attractions  which  are  said  to  take  place  in  the  humid 
vay,  require  one  of  the  substances  at  least  to  be  in  the  fluid 
state;  and  therefore,  as  they  take  place  through  the  medium 
of  water,  the  temperature  can  but  little  exceed  that  of  boilisg 
water.  Those  attractions  which  take  place  in  the  dry  way.  or 
by  fire,  retjuire  one  of  the  substances  at  least  to  be  in  the 
Btate  of  fusion. 
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iSni^^^  intfothNf'  sMiwyMiifs* 


Oxygen, 

Etker, 

AlcoboU 

Ammonia, 

Water, 


2f6.  1.  OALofeic. 


Volatile  Oil«, 

Gla^B, 

Mercury, 

Bases  of  the  gasea. 


2v  OXYGEK. 


Bases  of  the  muriatic  and  other  Carbon, 


undecomposed  acids, 
Carbon, 
Phosphorus, 
Sulphur, 
l^gnt. 
Zinc,  ^ 
Copper, 
Leaa, 
Iron, 
Silver, 
Platina, 
Mercury, 
Gold, 

Nitrous  gas. 
Muriatic  acid. 
Nitrous  acid. 
Sulphuric  acid. 
White  oxide  of  manganese. 
Hydrogen, 
Volatile  oils. 
Alcohol, 
Water. 


Zinc, 

Iron, 

Hydrogen, 

Manganese, 

Cobalt, 

Nickel, 

Lead, 

tin. 

Phosphorus, 

Copper, 

Bismuth, 

Antimony, 

Mercury  at  600*^ 

Arsenic, 

Sugar, 

Sulphur, 

Gold, 

Silver, 

Platina, 

Mercury  at  above  1000® 

White  oxide  of  manganese 


3.  SuLPHun. 


Oxygen, 

Molybdic  oxide  and  acid, 

Ox'ideoflead, 

tin, 

silver. 


Oxygeb, 

Potass, 

Soda, 

Iron, 

Copper, 
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Sulphur  (continued) 

In  the  Jbnmrf  locy.  In  tk«  dry  way. 

Oxide  of  mercury.  Tin, 

arsenic.  Lead, 

antimony.  Silver, 

iron.  Cobalt, 

Fixed  alkalies.  Nickel, 

Barytes,  Bismuth, 

Strontian,  Antimony, 

Lime,  .  Mercury, 

Magnesia,  Arsenic, 

Phosphorus,  Uranium, 

Fat  oils,  Molybdena, 

Ammonia,  Tellurium. 
Ether, 
Hydrogen  gas. 


sm 


4*  Alu 

MINE.  . 

Acid,  sulphuric,                        i 
•  •••  nitric. 

Void,  phosphoric 
►  •••  boracic. 

>  muriatic, 

•  fluoric, 

>  arsenic, 

>  oxalic, 

.  suberic, 

•  tartaric. 

» •  •  •  arsenic, 
» •  •  •  sulphuric, 

►  •  •  •  nitric, 

•  ••  muriatic, 

>  •  •  •  sebacic, 
>•••  fluoric. 

•  succinic,                            ' 
»  mucous,                             < 

•  citric, 

»  phosphoric, 

>  oenzoic,                             1 

•  acetous,                             ! 

>  boracic,                              £ 

•  sulphurous,                        ( 

1 . .  •  succinic, 
>  • .  •  lactic, 
•  •  •  •  benzoic, 
.  • .  •  acetous. 
Potass, 
3oda, 
Sulphur, 
3xide  of  lead. 

• 

»  nitrous, 
►  carbonic. 

* 

Potj 
Sod 
Bar 
Strc 

*  prussic, 
ass, 

a, 

ytes, 

^ntian. 

*     I  ' 
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In  the  humid  way. 

Fluoric  acid. 

Potass, 

Soda» 

Barytes, 

Strontian. 


In  Ike  dry  way 

Potass, 
Soda, 

Phosphoric  acid. 
Oxide  of  lead. 


6.  Magnesia. 


Acid,  oxalic, 

•  •  phosphoric, 

•  •  sulphuric, 

•  •  fluoric, 

•  •  sebacic, 

•  •  arsenic, 

•  •  mucous, 

•  •  succinic, 

•  •  nitric, 

•  •  muriatic, 

•  •  suberic, 

•  •  tartaric, 

•  •  citric, 

•  •  lactic, 

•  •  benzoic, 

•  •  acetous, 

•  •  boracic, 

•  •  sulphurous, 

•  •  carbonic, 

•  •  prussic. 
Sulphur. 


Acid,  phosphoric, 

•  boracic, 

•  arsenic, 

•  sulphuric, 

•  succinic, 

•  fluoric, 

•  nitric, 

•  muriatic, 

•  suberic, 

•  sebacic, 

•  lactic, 

•  benzoic, 

•  acetous. 
Fixed  alkalies. 
Sulphur, 
Oxide  of  lead. 


Acid,  oxalic, 

•  sulphuric, 

•  tartaric, 

•  succinic, 

•  phosphoric, 

•  mucous, 

•  nitric. 


*7.  Lime. 


Acid,  phosphorici 

•  •  •  boracic, 

•  •  •  arsenic, 

•  •  •  sulphuric, 

•  ••  succinic, 

•  ••  fluoric, 

•  •  •  nitnc. 
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^     ^    r.ii.^«V 

Acid,  man«tie 

Acid,  innnatic. 

....  sebkcie. 

....suberic. 

....  luberic. 

•  • .  •  sebaoo,     . 

•  •••  flaoric. 

«•..  lactic. 

•  •••  unemc. 

....  benxoic. 

•  •.•  citric. 

....  acetooa. 

•  •••  mmlic. 

Kied  alkalies. 

....  benxoic» 

Solphnr, 

*...  acetoat. 

Oxide  of  lead. 

....  boracic. 

••••  lulphnrout. 

•  •••  nitrooB, 

•  •••  carbonic. 

••••  pniMic, 

Witet, 

Fat  oiU, 

Surphur, 

Phopboroa. 

8.  Baattbi. 

Acid,  anlpburic. 
....  oxali^ 

Acid,phosnhorio, 

• .  •  •  tUMtC, 

....  ■accioic. 

....  arsenic. 

....  fluoric. 

....  sulpburic. 

....  phosphoric, 

....nitnc 

....  mucoua. 

....  muriatic. 

....  molybdic, 
•  •-.  nitric, 

....  fluoric. 

....  sebaeic. 

....  muriatic. 

....  succinic. 

....  aebacic. 

....  auberic. 

...•  acstons, 

. .  • .  citric. 

Rxed  alkalies. 

•  •..  taruric. 

Sulphur, 
OxidtoflMd. 

«...  arsenic. 

•  ...benzoic. 

....  acetOd*, 

,1 

•  •••  boracic. 

....  salphurons. 

. .  • .  nitrous. 

...•  carbonic, 

....  pmiaic. 

Water. 

....  If. 
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Fat  oils. 

Sulphur, 

Sulphuretted  hydvogtBt 

Phosphorus. 
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.  ••         t 


Acid,  sulphuric, 

•  •  nitric, 

•  •  muriatic, 

•  •  sebacic, 

•  •  fluoric, 

•  •  phosphoric, 

•  •  oxalic, 

•  •  tartaric, 

•  •  arsenic, 

•  •  succinic, 

•  •  citric, 

•  •  benzoic 

•  •  acetous, 

•  •  mucous, 

•  •  boracic„ 

•  •  sulphurous, 

•  •  nitrous, 

•  •  carbonic,  . 

•  •  prussic. 
Water, 

Fat  oils. 
Sulphur, 
Metallic  oxides.. 


%i  P#TASS. 


< .  f 


."  i 


'  Acid,  phosphoric* 

•  •  boracic, 

•  •  arsenic, 
>••  sulphurict 

•  •  nitric, 

•  •  muriatic^ 

•  •  sebacic* 

•  •  fluoric* 

•  •  succiniCff 

•  •  benzoic* 

•  •  acetous* 
B^yt^s* 
Lime, 
Magnesia, 
Alumine* 
Silex, 

.  Sulphur. 


1  ■  • 


,'/ 


IQL  jBoOA  il^n  Ammonia 

■  •  •■"      '  ^  .    •         — 

Follow  the  sameoider  aft..pdtiass,  both  in  the  hum.il  Md.  tbf 
dry  way,  except  that  with  ammonia,  the  sulphurioi^wicQiPM 
first  in  both. 


11.  Sulphuric  Acio. 


Barytes, 
Strontian* 


Tt 


Potass 
Soda* 
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/«  fit  ktmii  my.  .    . .    «  /m  Of  iry  mm. 

Magnesia^  Magnesia, 

Ammonia,  Zircon, 

Yttna,  Ammonia, 

Alumine,                .  ,           Alumine. 

Zircon,            *^    ^  ,  .  ,                                           ^^j^ij 

MeUllic  oiidcs,  '    .>jvi  :[                                        -Vni.M 

Alcohol.  ,..   ,^      J/;                                             .        .10    I/^ 

12.  Nitrous,  Nitric,  Mji^>}4cTic,  OxY-MURiATic,^4iVJl:l(l^. 

.^>.  tHOrillJMiidt^ic  Acids.  , .  >i ,..!: » 

PoUss,  '•   ^Barytes,                ,          -^       ^. 

Soda,  Strontian,         ^^  • '  '  '  '^^^^  '/^ 

Barytes,  Potass,                              "   '  j' 

Strontian,  Soda,                              .  •''  '^ 

Lime,  Limp,                                ''     ^ 

GRucifiev  '         Ketiil$ib  ^kld*' 

Yttria,        ,  •  Atllibcfnii^        '                  ;      _ 

Al^ltthji^,''  *^   •••  = '  .           '  Ahii^:                      ^''  ''"^ 

Zimnir, ' ''  '  *       '  ■  '•''  '  i""- » 

Metallic  oxides,  .  .:  >-   i 

Water, 

Alcohol.    ,  . 
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'  *    otrontian. 


Ume, 

Potass, 

Soda, 

Magnesia, 

Ammonia, 

Alumine, 


§14 


eHiUiMffi 


ttmfHi^^Mtf  'iltMdkM. 


MeMlic'Qxides, 
•Water,' 


•I  f^ 


\ 
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Lime, 

Barytes, 

Strontian, 

Magnesia, 

Potass, 

Soda, 

Atmnottilt,* 

Glucine, 

Alumine, 

Zircon, 

Metallic  oxides, 

Silex,  f 

Water, 

Alcohol.  ^  ..  j^  .    j 

N.  B.    In  the  humid  wmft  tbe3oracic,  the  Arsenic,  the  Tung*. 

Stic,  the  Oxalic,  the  lartaxio,  and  Phosphoric  acids,  fqlloif' 

the  same  order  as  tbe,I?Iuoqc,  taking  out  sikx.  >  ; 

In  the  dry  way,  the  Boraqjc,  the  Arsenic,  the  BenzQJ^  ibf 

Phosphoric,  and  the  Sebacic,  follow  the  same  order  |ji.4$a. 

Fluoric. 


Lime, 

Barytes, 

Strontian, 

Magnesia, 

Alumine, 

Potass, 

Soda,     . 

MctriKc  oxides. 

Ammonia, 

^lumine. 


15.  MoLYBDic  Acid. 


16.  Chromic  Acid. 


;■  « 
.  •/ 


tuAt 

Sulphur, 
Potass, 
Soda, 
The  earths. 
Metallic  oxides. 


Potass, 
Soda, 
^*  ^  t)xM^'of4ead, 

popper. 


■.]  1  /  <  t 


I 


•     .      ■  : 


,i..;;.    .1 


#' 


mmfimT^ 


m 


TWWWf^.T^^^iT-  ■'■■'J  '4r  I!  r 


^iw^w»s»5»— r— ■ 


:■  .   -.  A/:n/.ri         (I    ;ji-.'i.'    /  >':i;.i'i'h>:.,M/<> 


\ 


17.  ACBTOUS  AND  LaCTM 

Acids. 


'.'V.  -.'•  h\ 


/•Of 

fiarytes. 

Potass, 

Soda, 

Strontian, 

Lime, 

Ammonia, 

Magnesia, 

Metallic  ondet, 

Glucine, 

AUimine, 

Zircon, 

Water,  > 

Alcohol* 


18.  SuccijNsq,  AlQW. 

'    it; 


•    •     •    • 


•  ■I. 


f.    /. 


/•At 

.    :/.  Barytas, 

!  :/.Lime, 
::    '■    'Potass, 
. .  1   Soda, 
'    ^Ammonia,  ... 

.  Magnesia, 
/:  ^Alumine,             ...,,'          ••• 
'  Metallic  oxidts*        . ,       .    . . 
•'  /.Water,  

Alcohol.  ..;.  .4 

N.  B.    The  Citric  and  Bemoic 

acids  follow  the  same  order, 

except  that  luneshould  come 

before  barytes ;  and  for  the 

i>    1       Citric,  zircon  shoiilfl  lie  iad4fd 

'     after  alumine. 


I  I 


19.  Mucous  Aot^. 


Lime, 

Barytes, 

Magnesia, 

Potass, 

Soda, 

Ammonia, 

Alumine, 

Metallic  otideii. 

Water, 

Alcohol. 


21.  Oxide  of  Platina. 


/m  tk€  humid  my 

Acid,  gallic, 
• .  •  •  muriatic, 
•  •  •  •  nitric. 


20.  Prussio  AeiK 


JmAthmU 

Potass, 

Soda, 

Ammonia, 

Lime, 

Barytes, 

Strontian, 

Magnestli^ 

Alumine, 

Metallic  ozides. 

Water, 

Aledbol.    '  •       • 


•      '  .    • 


'    •    t   » 


•  •   ■  « 


ii 


-*  '  •  •  t 


w-    ^     • 


»         1  * . 


f 


« •   .•.-.■ 


,:»i;ti-.x  .i»i  j/ 


I : 


22.  PLATtil^ii;; 


ft . 


»   Arsenic, 

;,  ;,;■;,  Gold,        -''-  •' 

)  Copper, 


.  >  • 

•  .  I.  /  •  •  .  .  . 


■  ■  ■  1 J  J  •  • 

*•  i 

J  <  I '  .  1 1  ■•.     •    • 


•■'■li' 


^aiiojUiH  •  • .  • 


ttL 


Hi* 


•  •  • 


OziOBofPLATiiiA(continiied)       Platiha  (oootinoed.) 

•  ••  arsenic.  Bismuth,      :{«it}A 

•  •  •  fluoriijpy  iMHkiA  'i&\  ifi  Zinc, 

•  •  •  tartaric,  .^^ivitO  Antimony*   •.  *  vu^^  t*\  a\ 

,->fiii.[Nickel,  >fij 

^^-'Kto^Cobalt,  *.•'•! 

^fiiwc^Manganese,  «>>. 

ii'MTinAIron, 

i^>rti:fcl/!Lead, 

.•:iiL:J  »{/.Merciiry,  .•   *  .•;  .. :/ 

i  /];:// Alkaline  snlphwriMi .  >  »• :  f 

Ammonia.  -^d'^r}]/'.  ..•«»';; 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


phosphoric, 

•  ••  sebaoic, 
oxalic, 
citric, 

•  ••  acetous, 

•  ••  succinic, 
•  prussic,  i^'-'^'^ 


••» 


t  »iii,  »• 


«■ 


. » « 


•  •  • 


*4lfcliHilMll;''*- ='<■  >v'^'>ii?5  >     Mercury, 

•  •  muriatic,- ''*^'  'J 'c  '^••J'      Copper. 

•  •  nitric,  q:i-.-.-     . 

•  •  sulphuric, 

••  JHMiia»i'->  i;i'T  .01: 

•  •  fluoric, 
••  tarUiiai,jji^,.,    ..  .^ 

•  •  phospnonc, 

•  •  acetous. 


24.  Gold. 


A 

/ 


•  •  sebacic, 

•  •  prussic, 
Fixedf  alkalies. 
Ammonia, 


Silver, 
Lead, 

Bismmlf,/  .  .     .,j,'    , 
Tin, 

Antimony,  ..  .,^^,       . 
. .  ,.4f.M  Iron, 
,  {m^:  Platina, 


M 


r.\i:'.u:i. !  Zinb, 
,.  i  I  Nickel, 
.,  .i/p(.ii  Arsenic, 
..  ,1-  '.■,  .^  Cobalt, 


hydrogm*. .     '/  Manganese, 

,...  .  i/  Alkaline  sulph^t^^ 


25.  OxiDB  OF  Mbi^pjurvw 


26.  MBRCumt. 


I 

■     I-.  ;    i\ 

r 


Acid,  sebacic.  Gold, 

•  •  muriatic,  Ptalrail, 

•  •  oxalic.  Lead, 
..  succiniff,*^'    • ''          ^  Tin,  ^ 

pbospboric,  V  *  i  ^'°^' 

'.  Bismuth, 
•"'i'i'^  Copper, 


I  V     1        ' 


•  •  sulphuric, 

•  •  fliacous. 


-  I  ■  '  ■  ;        .  •   . 
.  ■    I  •  *  •  .'  1     •  •  •  • 


vnEnrSTftT. 


VA 


f^' 


Oxide  of  Mbbcurt  (continued.)  Mercury  (continued.) 

Acid,  tartanc^  Antttnoiiy^ 

citric.  Arsenic, 

*    .      ^Iron,  ■'-••^•^-    ;■*    .  . 

.  Alkaline  sulphuret^ 
;    .^  Sulphur. 


malic, 
sulphurous, 
nitric, 
fluoric, 
acetous, 
benzoic, 
boracic, 
prussic, 
carbonic. 
Ammonia. 


^-.v  .-• 


ty. 


*  * 


.1 


27.  Oxide  of  LeaX». 


Acid,  gallic, 

•  •  sulphuric, 
••  sebacic, 

•  •  raucous, 

•  •  oxalic, 

•  •  arsenic, 

•  •  tartaric,, 

•  •  phospbbiHf^p 

•  •  muriatic, 

•  •  sulphurous, 

•  •  suberic, 

•  •  nitric, 

•  •  fluoric, 

•  •  citric, 

•  •  malic, 

•  •  succinic, 

•  •  acetous, 

•  •  benzoic, 

•  •  boracic, 
••  prussic, 

-  -  •  •  carbonic. 
Fixed  alkaft^M^ 
Fat  oils. 
Ammonia* 


I 

»> 
•  /. 


.  • » ■ 


I 


'  •  .1     t  I  •' 


28.  Lsii; 


I  j 


Gold, 

Silver; 

Copper, 

Mercury, 

Bismuth; 

Tin, 

AntimonVt 

Plarina,         '    . ' 
.  Arsenic, 
'  Zinc, 
'  Nickel, 

Iron, 

I  Alkaline  sulphori^' '  "^ 
,  Sulphur. 


.«i 


} 


.V   I 


I 


\ 


,1.  i\: 
.   .  .  .•> 

•i      'U 

..  .:■  { 

•  ••   ' 


A 


i. 


/. 


ith 


^w 


.  ?  ffT*'  f'  .*  n  J 


■««.' 


^^^^m 


I  ITT    ■  *iT^    T*  ■••'T-'i  "TT 


29.0xii.tW-«tfi*K^.A. 


»  f  ri'jT'il.''  f  »  :■•! I/O 


Acid,  nllicj,.       r  i       •   t'  i  J  Lead, 

..  murittle;-''^^^'"^  ^';";;:;5;^ Copper, 


1  •  >  • 


'••V  • 
It.  • ' . 


•  • 


•  •  oxalic, 

•  •  salpbnric, 

•  •  mucoiis, 
phosphoric, 
■Qlfihttroas, 

•  •  nitric, 

•  •  arsenic, 

•  •  fluoric, 

::  SS*"' 

•  •  snccinic, 

•  •  acetous* 

•  •  prussic, 

•  •  carbonic. 


Mercnrv, 

Bismutn, 

Tin, 

Gold, 

Antimony, 

Iron, 

Manganese* 

Zinc, 

Arsenic, 

SSt '  ^  ■ 

J .  .^Alkaline  sulphnrets. 

^T.f*    >  -It 
■::..    I'  ■    t'f 


i^ 


?: 


•  4 

■  ■ 


I  < 


/<• 


.1 


r. 


31.  Oxide  of  fl^^O.h     i 

',"V\  Iron, 
';*  y  Cobalt, 
I  Arsenic, 


22.  KlCKK^ 


Acid,  oxalic, 
muriatic, 
sulphuric, 
tartaric,  ,.^ J 
nitnc, 
sebacic, 
phosphoric* 
fluency 
mucous, 
succinic, 
'citric, 
acetous, 
arsenic, 
boracic, 
prussic, 
carbonic* 

Aiunonia. 


•■■•■*. 

• :  -    I 


Tin, 

Antimony* 

Platina, 

Bismuth* 

Lead, 

Silver* 

Zinc, 

Alkaline  sulphuiil^ 

Sulphur. 


. " .  •  ■    I.  "1 
.i.'.'«:i(iaA 


CHEUISTBT. 

Simplg  dectit*  Utnetiou. 


<19 


3.3.  OxioK  or  Copper. 


Acid,  gallic, 

•  •  oxalic, 

•  ■  tartaric, 

•  •  muriatic, 

•  •  sulphuric, 

•  •  mucoui, 

•  •  nitric, 
-•  lebacic, 
••  arsenic, 

•  •  phoiphoric, 

•  •  succinic, 

•  •  fluoric, 

•  •  citric, 

•  •  acetoua, 

•  •  boraclc, 

•  •  pruBsic, 

•  •  carbonic, 

POUSB, 

Soda, 
Ammonia. 
SalU, 
Fat  oila. 


Gold, 

Silrer. 

Iron, 

Arsenici 

Manganeie, 

Zinc, 
-  Aatimoay, 

PlaUna, 

Tin, 

Uad, 
.  Nickel. 
^  Biamath, 

Cobalt. 

Mercury, 

Alkaline  sulptnftii. 

Solphsr. 


35.   OxiDB  or  IBOH. 

Acid,  gallic, 

•  oxalic, 

•  tartaric, 

•  camphoric, 

•  flulpnuric. 

•  mucona, 

•  mariatic, 
-  nitric, 

•  suberic, 

•  •  •  phosphorio, 

■  arsenic. 

■  fluoric,  .rt' 

•  ittccioic, 

•  citric, 

•  acetoni,  ■" 
48^VoL.  IL 


36.  IsoK. 

Nickel.  ■■\      . 
Cobalt, 

'  Hangaoeac, 
-''   Araenic. 
■ '  Copper, 

■■'  Gold,  .1  '  '■■■ 

'  SiWer,  -      ■ 

'Tin,  .■'.^<: 

*  Antimony.  .    ■\t.c  .. 

1/   Platina.  .-.ii-^M.. 

'  Bismnth.  vu  il  p'^^l- 

■i  Lead,  .-.  .;;■ 

\  Alkatint  tnlphoMl^"" 

•  f  Sdlpbu.  .niK'>.! 

■  tI  ^     ,»iu»ii 


) 


MB 


Oxide  of  Iron  (continued.) 

/«  ik»  hmmi  waff. 

Acid.  boiMMrr}    :  ; 
prutsic, 

37.  Oxide  OP  Tin;' '  *' 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


imA§dqf  My. 


'..         /. 


Acid,  gallic, 

•  sebacic, 

•  tartaric* 

•  muriatic, 

•  sulphuric, 

•  oxalic, 

•  araenic, 

•  phosphoric, 

•  nitric, 

•  succinic,   . 

•  fluorW,'- 

•  mucous, 

•  citric, 

•  acetous, 

•  boracic, 

•  prussic. 
Potass, 
Soda, 
Ammonia. 


^v  iir#.ij* ;  j<i  A 
.•Mi 

i 


I  J 


■    J..: 


■  ■  'I 


38.  Tiji: 

inc. 
Mercury, 
Copper, 
Antimony, 
Gold, 
Silver, 
Lead, 
Iron, 

Manganese, 
Nickel, 
Arsenic, 
Platina, 
fiismuth. 
Cobalt, 

Alkaline  sulphurets 
Sulphur. 


t . . . 


■    •:  ■* 


■.A 


J  *  '    '\    '     :  •    '   • 


Acid,  gallic, 

•  •  oxalic, 

•  •  sulphuric, 

•  •  muriatic. 

•  •  mucous, 

•  •  nitric, 

•  •  sebacic, 

•  •  tartaric. 


89.  ZiMC       •   *:'  iiV 

.i  ..';.- jr.  i^i  Copper, 
.'•fr;.*,  j/  Antimony, 


40.  ZiNVw 


.     !         ,     •    .    -. 


.■i-i-.;  ' »  Tin, 
..'!.. I >  Mercury, 
.:  .,Ii^  Silver, 
;  j:  Gold, 
r  ,'^:\(;;i:A  Cobalt, 
.iii.PI  Arsenic, 
.iI'LTi^itl  Platina, 
.!>..i.[  Bismuth, 

•  •  sueci^ril^fjiiqlLt^  f'r.ir:;{iA  Lead, 

•  •  fluone,  .ii»rlc{!uS  Nickel, 
••  mntniob     "  Iron. 

US 


.  •  ..• 


i.f  •  •  • 


:r  ...  1  •  • 


•  • 


•  •  citnc. 


■•     ■  •  ■  ■ 
,•'£.:    'It    •  •  •• 

/j!iOi-*t  •••• 

I*  t'f      •  •  a  • 
,^!iu»-     in     •  •  •• 

.11  -loV— .«*» 


autuu-wmr. 


Zinc  (continued.) 


Acid,  acetous, 

•  •  ■•  boracic, 
••  ••  pruBsic, 

•  •  ■  ■  carbonic. 
Fixed  alkalies. 
Ammonia. 


41.  Osion  ^y^i.H|iuTH. 

Acid,  oxalic, 

•  •  arsenic,  .1, 

■  •  tartaric, 

•  •  phosphoric,  .  , 

•  •  aulpnuric,  .,  ; 

•  •  sebacic,  ,1, 

•  ■  muriatic,  : . ,    ,  . : 

•  •  nitric,  I 

•  •  fluoric, 

•  •  mucous, 

•  •  succinic,  ,  ,; 

•  •  citric, 

■  •  acetous. 


:Lea<),  ,v... 

Silver, 
,Gold,  ..;„;:.. 

Mercury,  ..nui. 

,  Antimony,  >,ii., 

■Tin,  ,■.-.:,,!.: 

:  Copper, 
vPlatina,  :,„;i 

Nickel, 

Iron,  ..  .,..-,■  -. 

.  Zinc,  .!ri 

Alkaline  aalp1iurfrtft«i    ' 

Sulphur. 


43.  Oxide  or  Arienic. 

44.  Abiehic 

Acid,  gallic. 

Nickel. 

....  muriatic, 

Cob.lt, 

....  oxalic. 

Copper, 

....•ulphorift..,../    ■■ 

Iron,        ,  1 

•  >••  nitric. 

Silrer. 

bacic,..          ; 

Tio, 

«.•.  tartanc. 

■*f^i- 

::::tor-      ■• 

/Gold, 
iPUlin., 

....  miieoat.         ■.i..^l>  1. 

•iZinc, 

....  laccinie,                ..;., 

....  cilrio,            „...,.; ... 

....  UMOM. 

Sdphv. 

.•liok 


DBB                            xmzuwfwgT. 

Mfit  <lti<ii>  itlmliM 

li. 

Oxide  of  Arsenic  (continued.) 

Acid,  acetous, 
....  prussic,     ^ 
Fixed  alkalies. 
Ammonia, 
Fixed  oils. 
Water. 

• 
1 

•        • 

ft 
■ 

45.  Oxf DB  OF  Antimony. 

Acid,  gallic, 

sebacic, 

muriatic, 

benzoic, 

oxalic, 

sulphuric, 

nitric, 

tartaric, 

mucous, 

phosphoric, 

citric, 

succinic, 

fluoric, 

arsenic, 

acetous, 

boracic, 

prussic, 

carbonic. 
Sulphur,     .     .    ,  . 
Fixed  alkalies. 
Ammonia. 


46.  AirrmoiiT. 

Iron, 
Copper, 
Tin, 
Lead, 

•  Nickel, 

•  Silver, 
^  Bismuth, 
Zinc, 
Gold, 
Platina, 

'  Mercury, 
Arsenic, 
Cobalt, 

Alkaline  sulphurelt. 
Sulphur. 


.  ■ ' 


47.  Fixed  Oils. 


Inihthmnd 

Barytes, 

Strontian, 

Lime, 

Ether, 

Volatile  oils. 

Potass,       >^  "''  • 

Soda, 


J  t 


I'i 


48.  YoLATitiif  OtitK    " 

• . t     til    •  •  •  • 

(Ether,  •  ■' 

Alcohol,  '•    M^^    I  ' 

•  l^ixed  oils,  .';.Mi  h  • 

•'•"^ixed  alkalies,     •  "'  » ''t  • 
';*■' Sulphur, 
'  '^  ^"  ;'--^- Phosphorus. 


,  .  Jif  V 


'i 


•  • 


•  • 


•  t 


• . 


Fixed  Oils  (coDtioued.) 
faibbnUnv. 

Ammonia, 
Oxide  oT  mercury. 
Other  metallic  oxides, 
Alumine, 
mlpbur, 
Phospboras. 


48.  Alcohol. 

fftter, 

Uher. 

rolatile  oiU, 
^mmonia, 
Jted  alkalies, 
"[altne  sulphureU, 
ftlpbur. 
Ihiriates, 
fttfsj^one  acid. 


Alcohol, 

Volatile  oili, 

Water, 

Sulphur. 

Phosphorus, 

Caoutcbouc. 


The  preceding  tables  illustrate  cases  of  simple  affinity  with' 
respect  to  BubstaDcea  of  the  most  frequent  recurrence;  &  few 
words  will  suffice  to  sxplain  their  application.  If  it  be  re- 
quired to  decompose  an  aqueous  solution  of  muriate  of  sodn, 
tliC  firit  inquiry  is,  whether  tlie  acid  or  the  soda  h  to  be  set 
at  liberty.  If  the  acid,  then  find  a  substance  whose  affinity 
for  soda  ia  greater  than  that  of  muriatic  acid,  and  turning 
to  the  first  columa  of  No.  9,  which  shews  the  affinities  of 
soda  in  the  humid  way,  the  substances  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acid  stand  above  the  muriatic;  the  addition  then  of  either 
of  these  to  the  given  solution,  will  decompose  the  salt,  and 
th«  acid  will  be  obtaiaed  in  a  disengaged  state. — If  the 
soda  bt  wanted,  turn  to  the  first  column  ofNo.  12,  exhibiting 
the  affinities  of  the  muriatic  acid  in  the  humid  way,  and  It 
will  b«  found  that  the  affinity  of  potass  for  that  acid  is: 
greater  thart  that  of  coda;  beac«  by  using  potass  the  noid' 
will  be  set  free.  " 

Citrate  of  lime  affords  an  example  of  a  case  a  little  difTerent 
to  the  above:  if  this  compound  is  to  be  decomposed,  we  find 
from  No.  In,  that  it  cannot  be  done  so  as  to  set  at  libertv  the 
Jtme,  because,  (ftoca  the  remuk  subjoined  to  that  table,)  it 


1^  Qfkf^lflfrW^ 


..        ..^  ,. ■  '■        J   ■■  I  !■  I        I 


pj.^«s»^  rttitiiiiM 


appears  that  lime,  for  a  table  of  tb^  citiif.  tAi.d«  w^ttU  be  Irst 
in  the  coluouif  as  Xl  has  a  greater  affinily  fiff  that  acid  than 
any  other  substance;  but  from  No.  7,  in  the  first  coiamn  of 
lime,  it  may  be  seen  that  no  less  than  twelve  acids  wtU  eack 
of  them  separate  the  lime  so  as  to  leave  ,tbQ  cUria  a^  at 
liberty.  The  lime,  however,  may  be  aejHmtod  by  anothet 
process :  suppose,  for  instance,  that  muriatic  acid  baa  been 
employed  to  precipitate  the  citric  acid,  and  the  muriate  of 
lime  thus  formed  oe  removed  into  another  vessel^  tbra  by 
referring  to  No.  12,  it  appears  that  there  are  four  substances 
that  have  a  greater  affinity  for  muriatic  acid  than  lime,  and 
therefore  any  on^  of  them  will  join  the  acid  a^ifd  disengage 
the  lime. 

The  columns  exhibiting  affinities  in  the  dry  way,  ^r^  i^ 
their  construction  simii&f'tQ  the  other,  that  is,  the  substaosf^ 
enumerated  are  placed  acdording  to  the  strength  oftjieif 
attraction  for  the  substance  at  the  head  of  each,  Dut  in  otb^ 
respects  thejr  are  to  De  eousidered  as  perfectly' 4i*iiQCt} 
altnough  their  situation  in  the  present  arrangefl^^nt,  affbidp 
an  opportunity  fot  comparisons,  which  it  may  in  sev^rat 
instances  be  interesting  to  make.  The  affinitiei  wlfich 
take  place  among  bodies  in  fusion,  diffei  frota  thoso 
in  the  humid  way,  by  their  not  affording  precipitates; 
therefore  when  the  bodies  in  this  way  presented  to  each 
other,  are  perfect  fluids,  there  is  no  separation  of  their  com- 
pooantpurti^ 

Bergman  hc^  adppUd  a>;finbo4lcftl  modeifOCFepreseBtnig 
affinities:  aapp^sipg  iKWgoesia  to  jio  praaentod  to  aaolutuNi 
of  sulpbaite  of,  pot^,  n^  dsoQl»p<HlilftcHi  will  fMqmi  sad  h$ 
woul4  »tato  Uie  «9MilMi9l  . 


» . 


Sulphuric  ncid- :      Mhgiieaia« 

t 

In  this  scbfni^.  thi^^  0Mlpba(0  qf  potiM  is  t^ontecteiA  by  i; 
v«Fti(Cal^  bvadqet  ^1^  :^^  |wo  epiapfintnt  fi^rta^^'polaatf  aiid 
s«lpbwio  ackL  SorJb|opta|ly.  pppotfilft  tb«  atilpbiitio  tmd  ii' 
•  l4licf^d,  fnMg|Mesig|  \q  deaoit^  ikMiik:  i»^ fresaiitei  to  <hat  bcidr 
with  w||icb  in  ifi  m9t  c9llnl^»tfldI  h^  »  btacluL*  booiyuto  lh« 
magnesia  and  sulphuric  acid  do  not  unite,  .nogMaii'  nol> 
}^vim  1h».  tiPW^if  ^  i^QM^ffm  fMilph«to:  f f  ^dta«i« ;  Bat 
iff^  »M  uphfjpa  deenn^oanian  ffnwiea». '  the :  rtpNaalM 
tiRfi  j^fHHfl  rbaw  hew  4diMatad  19:  Iba  foltoiribg 
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Iphuric  acid 
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,^Hlf4iilit9  of  .potass. 

Here  the-  bracket  undter  the  anlphorjc-  actfl  and  potass 
denotes^  that  .these  two  substa^ce^  unite,  and  form  the 
compound  written  un^er  it,  Tiz.  sulphate  of  potass.  The 
point  of  the  bracket  is  turned  up,  to  denote  that  the  com- 
pound vemains  in  solution.  Th^  n^gnesia  is  disengaged, 
and  half  a  bracket  with .  the-  p^int  downward,  is  placed 
over  it,  to  denote  that  it  falls  to  the  bottomi  or  is  preci- 
pitated.. *  ;  .  ...  .,:. 

The  foHowing  is  an  example  of  (he  expression  of  compound 
affinitiea; 


]  Potass. 


Tfiuntiifi  oFpo^s 


32  Miuiatic  acid 


« •  •  • 


Sulphate  of  ^ 
potass      ^ 


GH  ,4-"     83=86 

Sttlpluwic  acid  64 

86 


■  * 


Mtriate  of 
lime 


i  I 


« / 


Sulphate  of  lime 

'fhe  attraction  between  the  potass  and  sulphuric  acid  is 
expressed  by  the  number  62;  and  the  attraction  between  the 
muriatic  acid  and  lime  is  expressed  by  the  number  23.  The 
turn  of  these  numbers,  viz.  85,  expresses  the  tendency  to  pre- 
senre  the  original  formis  of  sulphate  of  potass  and  muriate  of 
lime.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attraction  between  the  potass 
and  muriatic  acid  is  expressed  by  32,  and  the  attraction  be 
tween  sulphuric  acid  ana  lime  by  64.  The  sum  of  these  num 
bers  is  86,  which  expresses  the  force  tending  to  decomposition^ 
and  as  it  exceeds  the  force  of  composition,  the  double  decom- 
position will  take  place.  ' 

The  numerical  expression  of  affinities  has  been  attempted  by 
Morveau,  in  the  following  table,  with  respect  to  the  alkalies, 
three  of  the  earths,  and  the  five  principal  acids.  By  this 
means,  the  comparative  force  of  the  attractions  of  the  bodiea 


concerned  are  indicated,  and  the  aiiiatance  afforded  a*  to  the 
probability  of  any  particular  decomposition,  is  materiilW 
^ater  than  the  tables  we  hare  already  given  will  afford.  It 
IS  by  tables  of  thia  kind  only  that  compound  attraction*  caa 
be  dereloped. 

Nvmerical  Exprtttion  ofAffimtiet. 
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Barytea  ■  •  ■  ■ 

66 

62 

36 

29 

14 

PotasH 

62 

68 

32 

26 

9 

Sodi  

SS 

60 

31 

25 

8 

Lime 

54 

44 

23 

19 

12 

Ammonia  .. 

48 

38 

21 

20 

4 

Magnesia  --j     50 

40 

22 

17 

6 

.Alumine  -.-I     40 

36 

18 

16    (     2     1 
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DYEING, 


Dyeing  is  the  art  of  communicating  colours  to  the  various 
stuffs  used  in  clothing. 

The  object  which  the  dyer  baa  in .  view,  is  to  give  stuffs 
a  uniform  and  durable  colour,  at  the  same  time  that  he  entirely 
preserves  their  original  texture^  He  i  therefore  uses  colours 
in  solution,  in  order  that  their  particles  may  apply  them- 
selves to  the  individual  fibres  of  the  stuff,  according  to  their 
affinity  for  it«  When,  for  example^  a  quantity  of  wool,  freed 
from  all  impurity-,  is  dipped  info  the  solution  of  Any  colouring 
matter,  if  the  fibres  of  the  wool  bttvea  stronger  attraction  for 
the  colouring  matter  than  the  water  or  other  ikienstruum  which 
holds  that  colour  in  solution,  the  colouring  matter  will  leave 
its  solvent,  and  apply  itself  to  the  wood,  which  will  by  that 
means  be  dyed;  its  fibres  will  have  become  covered  with  the 
colouring  matter;  and  if  their  attraction  for  it  be  so  strong, 
that  the  action  of  soap,  air,  and  light,  or  other  ordinary  means 
*of  exposure,  shall  have  no  perceptible  effect  in  decomposing 
the  combination,  or,  in  other  words,  of  injuring  its  tingei  the 
colour  is  said  to  be  permanent* 

It  may  happen,  however,  and  in  dveing  it  generally  hap- 
pens, that  the  colouring  matter  which  it  is  desirable  to  em- 
ploy, has  either  no  attraction,. or  but  a  very  weak  attraction, 
for  the  fibres  of  the  stuff  to  be  dyed.  In  this  case,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  a  third  substance,  which  has  a  strong 
attraction  both  for  the  colouring  matter  and  the  stuff,  ana 
which  consequently  becomes  the  intermedium  by  which  the 
dye  is  fixed  upon  the  fibres  of  the  stuff:  Uie  substance  or 
intermedium  thus  used  is  called  a  mordant. 

Dyes  of  the  first  ^lass,  or  those  which  require  no  mordant^ 
are  called  permaMeui  or  gnat  dyes.  Indigo  and  woad  are  the 
Miy  substances  in  use  of  this  description. 

Dyes  of  the  second  class,  or  those  which  require  a  mordant 
to  fix  them,  are  called y«2ie  or  Uitle  dyei.  Another  mode  of 
-denominating  the  diffcrence»  is  to  call  the  former  class 
MMbttrnttive,  and  the  Utter  adfectme  colcurs}  an4  tbepM 
levms,  after  the  example  nf  Bancroft*  are  not  uncommonly 

The  most  usual  stnft  or  msAetiab  which  art  i^quined  fo  h^ 
dyed,  are  wool,  silk,  cotton,  and  linm*    Btob  oil  those.  wIh 
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stances  requires  some  difference  in  its  mode  Of  treatment,  to 
which  we  shall  advert,  after  a  few  remarks  with  respect  to 
mordants,  and  observing  also  that  the  terms  cloth,  and  itvff, 
will  be  used  as  general  terms  for  all  materials  subjected  to 
dveinof. 


Mordants. 

I...  ■ 


The  substances  most  usually  employed  «s  mordants,  are 
fftirths,  metallic  oxides,  the  astringent  parts  of  vegetables,  and 
frxetl  oils.  That  the  earths  are  essentially  the  same  as  me* 
lallic  oxides,  cannot  be  doubted;  but  it  here  answers  the 
purpose  of  perspicuity,  to  mention  them  separately. 
'  Alumine  is  the  most  important  and  generally  used  of  all  the 
earthy  mordants.  Its^  attraction  for  the  animal  substances, 
Atool  and  silk,  is  very  strong,  but  it  is;  only  weak  for  the  vege- 
%a4)le  substances,  ootton  undi  linen.  Its  attraction  for  veg^ 
tabled  seems  to  foe  almost  entirely  don&ned  to  their  colouring 
matter.  It  is  not  used  in  its  simplest  state,  but  in  that  of  t 
wipkate  or  acetate. 

Alum,  which  is  the  sulphate  of  aiumine  and  potass,  wbea 
used  as  a  mordant,  is  dissolved  in  ivater,  and  very  frequeotiy 
a  quantity  of  tartar  (super-tartrate  of  potass)  is  dissolved  aioog 
with  it.  into  this  solution  is  put  the  olotk,  and  kept  in  it 
till  it  has  absorbecT  as  much  alumine  as  may  be  necessary.  It 
is  then  taken  out,  and  for  the  most-  part  washed  and  dried. 
The  tartar  serves  two  purposes;  the  potass  it  contains  com- 
bines with  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  alum,,  and  thus  prevents 
that  power/ul  acid  from  injuring  the  texture  of.the  cloth.;  and 
the  tartaric  acid,  couibininir  widi  ipart  of  ti)e  alumine,  forms  ft 
tartrate  of  alumine,  which  is  more  easily  decomposed  by4lie 

'stuff  than  alum.  .. 

Acettite  of  alumine  is  chiefly  employed  for  cotton  and  linen; 
they  derive  from  it  a  greater  quantity  of  alumine  than  tbey 
would  from  alum,  and  consequently  afford,  more  permanent 

•  and  finer  colours.  This  mordant  is  ipcepared  by  pouring 
aceftate  of  lead  into  a  solution  of  alum;  in  the  proportion  o? 
one  part  of  the  acetate  of  lead  to  three  of  the  aluni  by  weigb^ 

'with  a  sixteenth  of  f>otass,  and  as  much  powdered  chalk;  the 

'sulphuric  acid  and  lead  fovm  an  insoluble  preci pi tate«  vhik 
the  alumine  and  aceticacid  remain  oombined  in. the  solutioD. 

'The  chalk  and  potass  convbtne  veitb  the.«ttess  of  acid«  . 

'".*'' LfW  has  a  strong  aitraotijoU  ftn  clbtiiv  and  inay<  th«refei€  be 
^mplp^ed  as  a  mordant;  but  it  renders  colours  dull.  Whe^ 
t^^.  It  is.eithcir  in  the  state ^of< lime-water,  or. of  sulphate  of 

'"lltnediasoWed'idLwateiij'i  i  II':  ,j.;'oi  ,Ji^  .!    ....     t.. 
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Metallio  oxides  have  in  general  a  etvong  attraction  for 
colouring  matters  and  for  animal  substances;  but  the  onlj 
oxides  which  are  extensively,  used  by  the  dyer,  are  those  of  tin 
and  iron.  Each  of  these  metals  may.  be  used  at  two  degrees 
of  oxidizement;  the  second  oxide  of  each  ts  in  tin  white,  and 
in  iron  red,  and  as  the  oxides  with  a  less  proportion  of  oxygen 
than  these  are  not  permanent,  but  are  respectively  converted 
into  the  white  and  red,  merely  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  in 
the  course  of  the  process  for  using  them,  we  may  consider  the 
white  and  red  oxides  as  the  onlyoxidesof  these  metals  which 
are  employed. 

Tin  is  used  as  a  mordant  in  three  states;  dissolved  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  in  acetous  acid,  and  in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acid.  Nitro-muriate  of  tin-  is  the  mordantmost 
commonly  employed.  The'  mode  in.  which  it  is  prepared  is 
given  at  page  389,  of  this  volume.  The  tin  employed  is  about 
one-eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  acid.  It  demands' experience 
and  care  to  manage  the  solution  well;  a  particular  state  of  the 
acid,  not  perfectly  understood,  appears  to  be  required,  r^he 
solution  should  be  of  a  bright  yellow;  if  it  become  milky, 
which  it  Konietimes  does,  it  is  unfit  for  use.  It  is  a  general 
precaution  not  to  use  the  acid,  which  is  cMed  dyar's  afma* 
(i^rlis,  till  it  has  been  kept  at  least  a  Tear.  The  oitro*muHate 
of  tin  is  Icir^^ely  diluted  with  water,  the  cloth  is;  then  dipppd 
into  it,  and  allowed  to  remain  till  saturated^/ after  which  it  is 
washed  and  dried.  Tartar  is  generally  added  to  the  solution, 
for  ni'ich  the  same  reason  that  it  is  added  to  the  mordant  of 
Mliiiiiine,  prepared  with  alum.  ' 

Dr.  Bancroft  recommends  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  inurt* 
Htit:  ticid  as  a  mordant  for  wool;  it  is  cheaper  than  the  nitro- 
liiuri.ite,  and  is  equally  as  efficacious.  One  part  of  tin,  two 
ui'  sulphuric  acid,  and  three  of  muriatic  moid,  may  be  em* 
I'loyt'd. 

liaussinan  considers,  the  acetate  .«fi.  tin  preihrable:  to 
lilt:  uitro-inuriaie,  in  the  dyeing  of  cdtton.  and  lindn.  He 
jirepureti  it  by  mixing  acetate  of  lead  tad  nitro^muriaie 
ol  tin.  ....  '  ■     ir  ■  •■    :     •  .,' I  .    .  I   ... 

The  strong  affinity  of  the  red  oxide  el:  iron  for  clotk  is 
evinced  by  the  fixedness  of  the  spots-  called,  iron'moulda^ 
Uvhich  appear  rather  to  brighten,  tnaa  otherwise  :Wider  the 
ordinary  course  of  washing,  t  Iron  is  employed  eiihe^r  in  .the 
state  of  a  sulphate  or  acetate;  the  sulphaJbe dissolved  in  water 
i«  commonly  used  for  wool;  fotf  other  subatttncer,- the  acetate 
ii^  preferred.  It  is  prepared  by  dieaoWiDg, iron:  iki  vinegar  or 
^gar,  and  is  not  ready  foi^uaeinileas  lmi*ix. weeks  or  two 
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The  astriiceiit  v^etables  most  comnbotil^  MQploy^  art 
But-gmlb  mod  aomacb;  Uiiiiin^  which  is  Mi{>po8ed  to  ht 
the  same  with  the  astring^iit  prtolofple,  has  a  strong  aflioit¥ 
for  cloth,  and  for  aerend  coiomrin^  matted.  The  cloia 
ia  prepared  for  dyeing,  hy  dipping  it  in  ta  infaaion  of  the 
astringent.  Mordants  of  thia  clasb  are  mostly  used  for  grav^ 
colours. 

Oil  is  used  as  m  mordant  in  dyeing  cotton  and  Knen  a  fine 
red:  their  fibres  being  ooTered  with  a  thin  atratum  of  it, 
are  then  in  a  state  to  attract  alnmine,  by  which  the  colour 
is  received.  Several  other  substances  are  also  employed, 
which,  like  oil,  are  thus  found  useful  as  intermediates, 
although  the  mode  of  their  action  is  not  always  apparent* 
Tartar  and  common  salt  have  already  been  mentioned ;  acetate 
of  lead,  muriate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  copper,  acetate  of 
copper,  and  nnmy  other  substances,  might  be  added  to  the 
number.  They  are  uited  frequently  only  to  change  the  shade 
of  the  colour. 

Dyeing  is  completely  a  chemical  art;  all  its  effects  are  pro* 
duced  by  the  operation  of  affinities  or  attractions,  and  a  know- 
ledge  of  these  must  be  derived  from  chemistry.  BerthoUet 
thns  treats  of  the  action  of  mordants : 

Metallic  colours  must  be  distinguished  from  those  which 
are  peculiar  to  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 

The  colours  of  vegetables  are  modified  and  changed  by  oxids* 
tion,  according  to  the  degree  to  which  it  is  carried. 

Vegetable  and  animal  substances  may  themselves  possess  s 
peculiar  colour,  which  taries  in  the  different  states  through 
which  they  pass;  or  they  may  owe  their  colours  to  tinging 
particles,  either  combined  or  simply  mixed  with  them.  These 
are  the  particles  extracted  from  different  substances,  and 
which  undergo  different  preparations,  to  fit  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  dyeing. 

The  colouring  particles  have  chemical  properties  which  dis- 
tinguish them  from  all  other  substances :  the  attractions  which 
they  have  for  acids,  alkalies,  earths,  metallic  oxides,  oxygen, 
and  cloth,  constitute  the  chief  of  these  properties. 

According  to  the  attraction  which  the  colouring  particles 
have  for  wool,  siHc,  cotton,  or  linen,  they  unite  more  or  less 
readily,  and  more  or  less  intimately,  with  each  of  these  sub<* 
stances,  and  thence  arises  the  first  cause  of  variation  in  the 
processes  employed. 

By  the  uttraction  which  the  colouring  parttdea  have  for 
alumine  and  metallic  oxides,  they  form  compounds  with  these 
substances,  in  whioi^  their  colour  is  more  or  less  modifled, 
becomes  more  fixed«  and  more  difficultly  affected  by  extMnal 
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•^nU  than  before.  This  compound  bemg  formed  of  prin 
ciplee,  which  have  eeparaiely  the  power  of  uniting  with  veg» 
table  subfttancea»  and  more  especially  with  animafsubstances, 
preserves  this  property,  and  forms  a  triple  compound  with  the 
cloth;  and  the  colour,  which  has  been  again  modified  by  the 
formation  of  this  triple  union,  acquires  a  greater  degree  of 
fixity,  and  of  indestructibility  by  external  agents.  The  colour- 
ing particles  have  freauently  so  great  an  attraction  for  aluraine 
and  metallic  oxides,  that  they  separate  them  from  acids  which 
held  them  in  solution,  and  fall  down  with  4hem;  but  the  at- 
traction  of  the  stufi*  is  sometimes  necessary^  in  order  to  pro- 
duce this  separation. 

The  metallic  oxides  which  combine  with  the  colouring 
particles,  modify  their  colours,  not  only  by  their  own,  but 
also  by  acting  upon  their  composition  by  meana  of  their  oxy- 
^n.  The  change  which  the  colouring  particles  thus  suffer,  is 
similar  to  that  occasioned  by  the  air,  which  injures  all  colours 
more  or  less. 

Of  the  principles  which  compose  the  atmQsphere,  it  is  only 
the  oxygen  which  acts  upon  the  colouring;  piMrti(Cjle3  ^  it  cpip* 
bines  with  them,  and  weakens  their  colour^  ,but  its  action  is 
principally  exerted  on  the  hydrogen  which,  enters  into  their 
composition,  and  with  which  it  forms  water»  This  change* 
which  in  effect  is  a  species  of  combustion,  renders  the  char- 
coal which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  colouring  par- 
ticles predominant,  and  the  colour  commonly  changes  to 
yellow,  fawn-colour,  or  brown;  or  the  iniured  part,  by  uniting 
with  what  remains  of  the  original  oolour«  produces  other 
appearances. 

Liffht  favours  the  combination  of  the  colouring  particles, 
which  frequently  cannot  take  place  without  its  aid;  and  it  is 
thus  that  It  contributes  to  the  destruction  of  colours.  Heat 
promotes  it  also,  but  less  powerfully  than  light,  unless  it  has  a 
certain  degree  of  intensity.  To  a  similar  combustion  are  to 
be  attributed  the  effects  of  the  pale  nitric  acid,  of  the  oxy- 
muriatic  acid,  and  even  of  the  sulphuric  acid«  when  they  make 
%he  colours  of  substances  pass  to  a  yellow,  and  even  to  a  bUck. 
The  effects  of  combustion  may,  however,  he  concealed  bj  the 
oxygen  combining  with  the  colouring  particles,  wiiho4^t  a<rUng 
particularly  on  the  hydrogen. 

Colours  are  nsore  or  less  durable*  or  more  or  Usa  fijcedt  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  or  less  diapositioo  of  the  colouring  pai> 
tides  to  undergo  combustion*  and  to  allow  it  to  go  on  to  a 
more  or  less  advanced  state. 

Some  substances  are  also  capable- of  MiMV  9^  the .Ofitaor  of 
doth,  bv  %  superiority  of  attraoliciBw  iWt  l||i«MijivMl  PfMtC; 
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and  in  this  ccynsists  th«  tisirtf/ a<^tion  of  acids,  alkalies,  and 
soap.  A  small  quantity  of  these  agents^  however,  may  some- 
times form  811  pra-cbm pounds  with  the  cloth,  and  thereby 
change  its  colour. 

Metallic  oxides  produce,  in  the  colouring  particles  ^itli 
which  they  unite,  a  deo^ree  of  combustion  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  can  be  taken  from  them  by  these 
particles.  The  colours  which  the  compounds  of  metallic 
oxides  arid  colouring  particles  assume,  are  therefore  the  pro- 
duct of  the  colour  peculiar  to  the  colouring  particles,  and  of 
that  peculiar  to'the  metallic  oxide;  but  the  colouring  particles 
and  metallic  oxides  must  be  considered  in  that  state  to  which 
they  have  been  reduced  by  the  diminution  of  oxygen  in  the 
oxide,  and  the  diminution  of  hydrogen  in  the  colouring  par- 
ticles.    Hence  it  fdllows, 

1st,  That  the  inietallic  oxides  to  which  the  oxygen  is  only 
slightly  attached,  are  not  fit  to  serve  as  connecting  mediums 
for  the  colouring  particles,  because  they  produce  in  them  too 
great  a  degree  of  combination;  such  are  the  oxides  of  silver, 
gold,  and  mercury. 

2d,  That  the  oxides  which  undeiiro  considerable  chancres  of 
colour,  by  giving  off  more  or  les4  of  their  oxygen,  are  also 
bad  intermediums,  especially  for  light  shades,  because  they 
produce  changeable  colours;  such  are  the  oxides  of  copper, 
of  lead,  and  of  bismuth. 

3d,  That  the  oxides  which  strongly  retain  their  oxygen, 
and  suffer  very  little  change  of  colour  by  the  loss  of  a  part 
of  it,  are  best  fitted  to  answer  this  purpose;  such  is  parti- 
cularly the  oxide  of  tin,  which  quits  the  menstruum  easily, 
which  has  a  strong  attraction  for  the  colouring  particles,  and 
which  affords  them  a  basis  that  is  very  white,  and  proper  for 
giving  a  brightness  to  their  shades,  without  altering  tfa^m  by 
the  admixture  of  another  colour.  The  oxide  of  zinc  possesses 
some  of  these  qualities. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  colours  which  result  from  the 
union  of  colouring  particles,  with  the  basis  which  a  mordant 
gives  thetn,  we  must  attend  to  the  proportion  in  which  the 
colouring  particles  unite  to  that  basis ;  thus  the  solution  of  tin, 
which  produces  a  very  copious  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
colouring  particles,  and  thereby  proves  that  the  oxide  of  tin  en- 
ters in  a  large  proportion  into  the  precipitate,  has  a  much  greater 
influence  on  the  colour  of  the  precipitate,  by  the  whiten^mof 
its  basis,  tHati  the  solution  of  tine,  or  that  of  alum,  botb,#f 
which  generally  produce  much  less  copious  precipitates.  The 
'precipitates  produced  by  these  two  last  substances  retain  very 
nearly  the  mitartl'  tlnt^rf  tfhe  Colouring  particles.    We  most 
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then  distinguitb,  in  ike  action  of  mordants,  the  combinationv 
that  may  take  place  by  their  means,  between  the  colouring' 
particles,  thestufF^.  and  the  interraediuoi;  the  proportions  of 
the  colouring  substance  and  tntermediuin;  the  modifications* 
of  colour,  which  may  arise  from  tJur  miiture  of  the  colour  of 
the  colouring  particles,  and  of  that  of  thie  basis  to  which  they^ 
are  united ;  and  finally,  the  changes  which  the  colouiring  P^H 
ticlea  may  suiiier  froiii  the  combustion  that  may  be  produtfed 
by  the  intermedium. .  i      ! 

Astringents  ^o  not  derive  tbcir  characteristic  property  firom? 
an  acid,  or  from  .any  oth^r.  individual  principle  which; is 
always  the  same,  but 'from  the  property  which  they  possessl 
of  uniting  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  of  reducing  it  to  a  state  ot 
black  o]tide,  and  of  aeq^iiring  themselves  a  dark  colour,  by 
the  combustion  they  experience;  Qalls,  which  may  be  con*. 
sidered  as  representing,  all  astrinf^ents,  readily  undergo  a 
sli«;l)l  combustion,  which  gives  them  a  deep  brown  colour; 
l)iit  this  combustion,  which  r^uires  but  a  small  quantity 
of  Dxygen,  soon  ceases  without  injuring  their  properties. 
Giiliii  o^«e  their  stability  to- the  large  proportion  of  carbon 
they  contain;  and  as  they  have  the  property  of  combining  w.ith 
some  vegetable  substances,  with- several  colouring  mutters; 
iiiid  particularly  with  animal'  substances,,  they  serve  us  au- 
interniediuni  i'ot  them,  and  impart  to  them  their  uwn  firianesa 
of  colour.  ..       • 

Of  ihi:  Puepauation  ^EQt^raKu  jbv  Wool  foa  Dykik(;I* 

Wool  is  composed  of  ftne,  elastic  filaments;  the  mot^t  poweri^ 
fill  microscope  diftcover^no  asperity  on  thetrsurface:  but  if  one 
•if  thtni  be  gi^ntly  pressed  between  two-fingerri  whilett  is  drawn, 
Irnm  l»eiween  them  with  the  other  lliancK  so  as- to  cause  the  tiui, 
gers  to  glido  towards  its  root,  a  slight  rvsistiinre.  to  (he  moxion, 
may  Vasily  be  pereeived;  if  the  motion  he  frouk  the  root  to  tliei 
otbW  extrenuty,  not  theslightest  resistance  ocoiirs*  Heoce.it; 
is  inferred,  tiMit  tbeiurface  of  every  h^r  is  bearded  like  a  head^ 
ofburley,  or  covered  with  lamina  lying  one  9ver  at)oth^F:li^: 
trhescales  of  a  fislv;'  and  it  ia  frotn  tliis  proj^erty  tlitit  we  ucqpir^ 
M  the  advantages  oi'  felting;  for  when  the  hbres  are  sabJA^<;)ia/t 
to  motion,  ss  woollen- cloths  io  the  fulliug-iuill.  or  fur  undjt^r  tlim 
bowstring  of' the^batier,  they  lock  into  and.  become  mt^ni 
tl^isted  among  each  ether;  the. stutf. contracts  in  lengjth  sj^ 
bi^eadth,  bat  incrtasi/s  in.  thtcknesa  and: solidity*  and  wil). 91^4 
aaravel  when  it  is  oat;'  Ab  thia  cotiibmiation  of  the  fibr^s.in 
if  disadvantage  ia  tha'tapenAion'ofaomhing  and;spinj|ing,:MM| 
WMl^is  oilady ia >onler.  totfetteiisU  tispar|fty« «fHi|ill»K^^4A>WPq^ 
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nore  fretly.  But  as  this  coating  of  oil  most  ba  Mmovtd 
before  the  wool  can  be  properly  dyed,  the  yarn^  oraiiiM* 
ftictured  gpods,  are  taken  to  the  fulling  mill,  where  tbey  are 
beaten  with  large  beetles,  in  troughs  of  water  mixed  witk 
ftiUer's  earth:  the  clay  rehdc^rs  the  oil  soluble  in  water,  the 
plentiful  addition  and  change  of  which,  leaves  the{;oods  com- 
pletely scoured. 

Wool  is  naturally  corered  with  a  kind  of  oil,  and  when  il  is 
dyed  in  the  fleece,  this  oil  must  be  removed,  which  is  ususllj 
done  by  heating  it  in  a  kettle  of  water  containing  a  fourth  of 

fatrid  urine,  and  afterwards  washing  it  in  a  running  stream, 
n  this  case  it  is  the  volatile  alkali  of  the  arine  which  renden 
the  oil  of  the  wool  miscible  with  water. 

Wool,  fur,  and  hair,  have  precisely  the  same  ieztare  and 
chemical  composition;  but  hair  is  usually  drier*  harder,  and 
in  thicker  filaments,  than  wool  or  fur. 


To  dye  Wool  BltK. 

>  The  only  colouring  matters  used  in  dyeing  wool  blue,,  are 
woad  and  indigo,  which  are  both  substantive  colours,  that  iii» 
thf  y  are  permanent  without  requiring  a  mordant.  Woad  alone 
will  not  give  a  deep  blue,  but  when  it  is  mixed  with  indigo»  a 
very  rich  colour  is  obtained.  The  strongest  kind  of  woad  is 
called  pastel.  Quatremere  recommends  the  following  mode  of 
preparing  a  blue  vat:  Into  a  vat  about  seven  and  a  half  feet 
deep,  and  five  and  a  half  broad,  are  thrown  two  balls  of  woad, 
weighing  together  about  400  pounds,  first  breaking  them;  thirty 
pounds  of  weld  are  boiled  in  a  copper  for  three  hours,  io  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  fill  the  vat;  when  this  decoction 
is  made,  twenty  pounds  of  madder  and  a  basket  full  of  bran 
are  added,  and  it  is  boiled  half  an  hour  longer.  This  bath  it 
cooled  with  twenty  buckets  of  water;  and  after  it  is  settled, 
the  weld  is  taken  out,  and  it  is  poured  into  the  vat;  all  the 
time  it  is  running  in,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  it  is 
to  be  stirred  with  a  rake.  The  vat  is  then  covered  up  very 
hot,  and  left  to  stand  six  hours,  when  it  is  raked  again  for  half 
an  hour,  and  this  operation  hi  repeated  every  three  hours. 
When  blue  veins  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  vat,  eight  or 
nine  pounds  of  quicklime  are  thrown  in.  Immediately  after 
the  lime,  or  along  with  it,  the  indigo  is  put  into  the  vat»  being 
irst  ground  fine  in  a  mill  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
water,  (it  is  now  usually  ground  dry.)  When  it  is  dilotiad  to 
the  consistence  of  a  thick  pap,  it  is  draifinoff.at  the  lower 
part  of  the  mill,  and  thrown  thua  into  the  vat«  The  qwtfitity 
of  indigo  depeiMlBupoa  the  shade  of  coUnurrequured*    Vjtom 
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ten  to  thirty  pounds  must  therefore  be  put  to  the  vat  now 
described,  according  to  the  occasion. 

IC  on  silking  the  vat  with  the  rake,  a  fine  blue  scum  arises, 
it  is  fit  for  use,  after  being  stirred  twice  with  the  rake  in  six 
hours  to  mix  the  ingredients.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  expose  the  vat  to  the  air,  except  when  stirring  it.  As  soon 
as  that  operation  is  over,  the  vat  is  covered  with  a  wooden  \id, 
on  which  are  spread  thick  cloths,  to  retain  the  heat  as  much 
as  possible.  Notwithstanding  this  care,  the  heat  is  so  much 
diminished  at  the  end  of  ei^t  or  ten  days,  that  the  liquor 
must  be  re-heated,  by  pourmg  the  greater  part  of  it  into  a 
copper  over  a  large  fire :  when  it  is  hot  enough,  it  is  returned 
into  the  vat.  and  covered  as  before. 

This  vat  is  liable  to  two  inconveniences,  first,  it  runs  some- 
times into  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  which  is  known  by 
the  fetid  odour  it  exhales,  and  b^  the  reddish  colour  it  aa- 
i^umes.  This  accident  is  remedied  by  adding  more  lime. 
The  vat  is  then  raked ;  after  two  hours  lime  is  put  in,  the 
raking  performed  again,  and  these  operations  are  repeated 
till  the  vat  is  recovered  ;  secondly,  if  too  much  lime  is  added, 
the  necessary  fomentation  is  retarded ;  this  is  remedied 
by  putting  in  more  bran  or  madder,  or  a  basket  or  two  of 
fresn  woad. 

When  cloth  is  to  be  dyed,  the  vat  is  raked  two  hours  before 
the  operation,  and  to  prevent  it  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  sediment,  which  weuld  cause  inequalities  in  the  colour,  a 
kind  of  lattice  of  large  cords,  caled  a  cross,  is  introduced ; 
when  unmanufactured  wool  is  to  be  dved,  a  net  with  small 
meshes  is  placed  over  /his.  The  wool  or  cloth  being  tho- 
roughly wetted  with  lukewarm  water,  is  pressed  out,  and  dip- 
ped into  the  vat,  where  it  is  moved  about  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  according  as  the  colour  is  intended  to  be  more  or  lens 
deep,  taking  it  out  occasionally,  to  expose  it  to  the  air,  the 
action  of  which  is  necessary  to  change  tne  green  colour,  given 
the  stufi*  by  the  bath,  to  a  blue.  Woollen  and  cloth  dyed  in 
this  manner  ought  to  be  carefully  washed,  to  carry  off  the 
loose  colouring  matter ;  and  when  they  are  of  a  deep  hue, 
soap  should  be  used,  as  it  will  only  cleanse  ^nd  not  injure  the 
colour.  The  more  perfectly  the  wool  has  been  scoured,  the 
better  it  will  receive  the  dye. 

A  vat  which  contains  no  woad,  is  called  an  indig^-vat.  For 
this  vat,  the  indigo  is  rendered  soluble  in  water  by  potash 
instead  of  lime;  a  copper  vessel  is  used,  and  six  pounds  of 
potash,  twelve  ounces  of  madder,  and  six  pouqdi  or  bran,  are 
boiled  with  every  120  gallons  of  w^ter;  six  pounds  of  finely 
ground  indigo  are  then  added,  and  aftet'^moHT  rakins  lt» 
49.— Vol.  n.  3Y 
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the  vat  is.  covered,  and  a  slow  fire  kept  round  jt.  Twelve 
hours  afterwards  it  is  to  be  raked  a  second  time,  and  this 
operation  is  to  be  repeated  at  similar  interval^  of  tune,  till  the 
dye  becomes  blue,  which  will  generally  happen  in  forty-eight 
hours.  If  the  bath  be  properly  managed,  it  will  be  of  a 
green  colour,  covered  with  coppery  scales,  and  a  line  blue 
scum. 

The  dye  called  saxon  blue,  is  made  with  the  solution  of  in- 
digo ill  sulphuric  acid.  Take  four  parts  of  Sulphuric  acid, 
and  pour  tliem  on  one  part  of  indigo  in  fine  powder:  let  the 
mixture  be  stirred  for  some  timt-,  and  after  it  has  stood  twenty- 
four  hours,  add  one  part  of  dry  potash  ;  I^t  the  whole  be  again 
well  stirred,  and  'after  it  has  stood  a  day  and  a  night,  add  gra- 
dually more  or  less  water.  The  cloth  to  be  dyed  must  be  pre- 
pared with  tartar  and  alum,  and  more  or  less  indigo  must  be 
put  into  the  bath,  according  to  the  shade  required.  For  deep 
.shades,  also,  the  cloth  must  be  passed  several  times  througo 
the  bath  :  light  shades  may  be  dyed  after  deep  ones,  but  they 
will  not  have  the  lustre  given  by  a  fresh  bath. 

To  dj/e  Wool  Red. 

Reds  are  a  very  important  class  of  colours,  and  are  furnished 
by  a  great  number  of  substances.  They  all  depend,  either  for 
their  fixedness  or  beauty,  upon  the  use  of  mordants:  the  pria- 
cipal  of  them  are,  kermes,  cochineal,  archil,  madder,  cartba- 
mus,  and  Brazil-wood.  Kermes  and  cochineal  are  the  female 
of  two  different  insects,  archil  is  a  species  of  lichen  or  moss, 
the  colour  of  which  has  been  heightened  by  urine  and  quick- 
lime;  madder  is  a  root,  carthamus  s^ flower,  and  Brazil-wood 
the  trunk  or  ligneous  part  of  a  tree  of  that  name.  Pewter 
boilers,  or  well  tinned  copper,  must  be  used  in  preparing  all 
red  baths. 

The  shades  of  red  are  usually  distinguished  into  three 
classes ;  viz.  the  mjadder  red,  crimson,  and  scarlet.  Madder 
is  employed  for  coarse  goods.  It  gives  out  its  colour  to  water, 
and  the  bath  prepared  with  it  is  not  made  hotter  than  what 
the  hand  can  bear,  until  the  wool  has  been  in  it  about  an  hour. 
when  it  may  be  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  just  before  the  wool 
is  taken  out.  It  may  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  one-thirii 
or  one-fourth  of  the  wool  dyed.  Cloths  are  prepared  for  the 
madder-bath  by  boiling  them  for  two  or  three  hours  in  a  s^ohi- 
tion  of  alura  and  tartar ;  after  having  been  taken  out  of  wbicb, 
they  are  left  to  drain  for  a  few  days  in  a  cool  place  before  ihey 
are  dyed.  The  use  of  archil  gives  a  fine  but  transient  bloom 
^r|o  the  madder  dye*,     Archil  and    Brazil-wood^  from  tbcir 
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perishablenefts»  are  seldom  used  to  wool  except  in  this  way  as 
auxiliaries. 

When  sulphate  of  copper  is  employed  as  the  mordant,  mad- 
der dyes  a  clear  brown,  inclinij^g  to  yellow.  Tin  brightens 
its  colour,  but  not  materially. 

Kermes  has  not  been  much  used  since  the  art  of  brightening 
cochineal  v.ith  tin  was  discovered,  us  it  has  not  so  fine  a  bloom 
as  the  latter  dye,  though  it  possesses  greater  durability. 
Kermes  imparts  its  colour  to  water,  and  the  quantity  of  it 
used  is,  for  a  full  colour,  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  weight 
of  Uie  wool  employed.  The  wool  is  put  in  at  the  first  boiling, 
after  having  been  previously  prepared  by  boiling.it  for  half 
'4U  hour  in  water  with  bran,  and  afterwards  two  hours  in 
another  bath  with  one-tenth  of  tartar  dissolved  in  sour  water« 
iind  then  leaving  it  for  a  few  days  \n  a  linen  bag. 

The  red  oolour  of  the  Bowers  of  carthamos  is  extracted  by 
a  iveak  alkaline  ley,  and  precipitated  by  lemon  juice,  or 
sulphuric  acid,  but  is  chiefly  used  for  silk  and  cotton.  The 
prtcipitiite  is  used  in  dyeing,  and  is  called  iofiowey,  otba$tard 
saffron, 

A  crimson  colour  inclining  to  violet,  is  the  natural  colour 
of  cochineal,  v/hich  yields  most  of  its  colouring  matter  to 
water,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  little  alkali  or  tartar,  the  wbple 
of  it  is  extracted.  To  dye  crimson,  by  a  single  process^  a 
t^olution  of  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  alum,  and  an  ounce  and; 
a  half  of  tartar,  with  an  ounce  of  cochineal,  are  employed  for 
every  pound  of  stuif.  A  little  nitro-muriate  of  tin  must  be 
added  for  a  fine  crimson;  archil  gives  to  crinisons  that  fine 
dark  shade  which  is  called  bloom,  but  this  soon  disappears 
by  exposure  to  the  air  and  light.  For  pale  crimsons  the 
quantity  of  cochineal  is  reduced,  and  madaer  substituted. 

Dr.  Bancroft  first  suggested  that  scarlet  was.  a  compound 
of  crimson  and  yellow,  and  he  founded  upon  this  idea  a  more 
economical  mode  of  producing  it  than  had,, previously  been 
Qaed  ;  he  gives  the  Following  directions  for  dyeing  scarlet.:  A 
hundred  pounds  of  cloth  aU'e  to  be  put  into  a  tin  vessel,  nearly 
filled  witn  water,  with  which  about  eight  pounds  of  the  murior 
•nlphuric  solution  of  tia  have  been  previously  mixed,  ^  The 
•liquor  is  made  to  boil,  and  the  cloth  is  turned  through  it  bj 
•tito  winch  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the>  usual  manne;r.  The 
jfcloth  is  then  taken  out,  and  four  poundi^of  cocbineal,  with 
•iwo  pounds  and  a  half  of  quercitron-'b^rk  in  powder,  pfit  into 
;|he  oath,  and  well  mixed.  Thaclotb  is[  thei^:Tetarne4:iftp 
4be  liquor,  which  is  made  to  boil,  and  the  operalaon :  is  c^OAr 
"tlinaed  as  usnal,  till  the  coloar  bt  daly  raised*  and  tk^  iyvn 
-Mqupr  exhausted,  which  will  usually  '■  hfppaa*  it  al^pn^^  #f^^ 
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or  twenty  minutes ;  after  which  the  cloth  may  be  taken  oa 
and  rinsed.  In  this  method,  the  labour  and  fuel  neeeaaary  in 
the  common  process  for  the  second  bath  are  saved ;  the  opera- 
tion  is  finished  in  much  less  time;  all  the  tartar  will  be  saved« 
as  well  as  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  the  soW  ^nt  for  the  tin 
and  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  cochineal  usually  required  ;  the 
colour  at  the  same  time  will  not  be  in  any  respect  inferior  to 
that  produced  in  the  ordinary  way,  at  so  much  more  trouble 
and  expense;  and  it  will  even  look  better  by  candle-light 
than  otners. 

By  omitting  the  quercitron-bark,  the  above  process  will 
afford  a  rose-colour. 

Scarlet  may  be  changed  to  crimson,  by  boiling  the  cloth  in 
a  solution  of  alum,  till  the  shade  desired  is  obtained ;  alkalies 
and  earthy  salts  in  general  have  the  same  effect  as  alom. 

The  murio-sulphuric  solution  of  tin  here  directed  to  be  used, 
is  prepared  by  mixing  two  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  with  three 
pounds  of  muriatic  acid,  pouring  them  upon  fourteen  ounces  of 
granulated  tin.    Heat  must  be  applied  to  hasten  the  solution. 

To  dye  Wool  Yellow. 

Weld,  fustic,  and  quercitron-bark  furnish  the  best  yellows: 
— weld  is  a  plant  which  is  both  cultivated  and  grows  wild  in 
this  country ;  the  stem  is  slender,  and  rises  to  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet;  the  entire  plant  is  used  in  dyeing,  and  is 
gathered  .when  it  is  ripe :  the  shortest  and  slenderest  stems 
are  the  most  esteemea.  Fustic  is  the  wood  of  a  large  West 
Indian  tree.  Quercitron  is  a  species  of  oak,  which  grows  in 
North  America,  and  is  there  called  yellow  oak ;  its  bark  is  the 
only  part  of  it  used  in  dyeing. 

The  colours  obtained  from  weld  and  quercitron-bark  nearly 
resemble  each  other  in  shade,  and  also  in  durability,  which  is 
not  ^reat:  but  the  bark  containing  the  largest  quantity  of  co* 
lounng  matter,  it  is  not  only  the  most  convenient  to  use,  but 
upon  tlie  whole  the  cheapest :  Dr.  Bancroft  has  given  the  best 
dtrecti6n8  for  its  use;  he*  directs  a  deep  and  lively  yellow 
to  be  thus  prepared  for  wool :  let  the  oloth  be  boiled  for  aa 
hour  or  more,  with  about  one^stxth  of  its  weight  of  alum,  di^* 
folved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water;  then  plunge  it,  wid^ 
out  rinsing,  into  a  bath  of  warm  water,  containing  in  it  aa  mock 
quercitron-bark  as  equals  the  weight  of  the  alum  employed  as 
a  mordant.  The  cloth  is  to  be  turned  through  the  boiKflK 
Mquid  till  it  has  acquired  the  intended  colour.  Then  a  quan- 
tity of  clei^n  powdered  chalk,  equal  to  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  Weight  or  the*  eloth,  is  to  be  stirred  in,  and  tha  opeM* 
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fcioti  of  dyei^g^^is  to  be  continued  for  eight  or  ten  mtnotes 
Ioniser.  ; 

For  bright  orange  yellow,  put  for  every  ten  parts  of  cloth, 
one  part  of  l:^rk  into  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water ;  after 
a  few  n)inutf.^i,  an  equal  quantity  of  murio-sulphate  of  tin  i* 
to  be  adcle4t  And  the  mixture  well  stirred.  The  cloth  mcqurres 
the  colouKin  a  few  minutes*  All  the  shades  of  golden  yellow 
may  be  obtained  by  using  different  proportions  of  alum*  along 
with  the  tin* 

For  a  full  bright  yellow,  delicately  inclining  to  |;reeii,  to 
one  hundred  parts  oi  cloth  use  eight  parts  of  bark,  six  of  the 
murio^sulphate  of  tin»  six  of  alum,  and  four  of  tartar.  The 
green  shade  is  more  lively;  if  the  proportion  of  alum  and  tiir- 
tar  be  increased.  A  small  proportion  of  cochineal  will  raise 
the  colour  to  a  fine  oran^»  and  even  aurorft. 

Weld  readily  imparts  its  colour  to  water;  it  is  used  in  the 
proportion  of  from  three  to  six  pounds  for  every  pound  uf 
cloth :  the  wool  is  prepared  by  a  bath  containing  four  ounces 
of  alum  and  one  of  tartar  for  every  pound  of  cloth.  A  greater 
proportion  of  tartar  is  often  employed  ;  its  effect  is  to  render 
the  colotir  more  lively,  but  paler«  Common  salt  deepens  the 
colour. 

Botbweldandquercitron*bark  are  boiled  in  thin  linen  bags. 

Fustic  affords  a  more  permanent  yellow  than  weld  or  quer- 
citron, but  it  is  not  so  beautiful.  Alum  is  its  mordant ;  its 
colour  inclines  more  to  orange  than  that  of  weld. 

To  i^e  Wool  Black. 

Wool  is  dyed  black  with  red  oxide  of  irott  and  galls,  which 
afford  a  colour  not  liable  to  fade.  Logwood  is  employed  to 
give  lustre  and  fulness  to  the  colour;  but  wheu  the  cloth  i^ 
.to  be  rendered  as  perfect  a  black  tis  possible,  ii  is  first  dyed 
blue  and  washed :  to  coarse  goods,  for  wbidi  the  blue  would 
be  too  expensive,  a  brown  is  first  given  by  walnut  peels,  or 
ibe  root  of  the  walnut  tree. 

After  the  ch>th  has  been  dyed  blue,  or  brown,  according  vo 
its  quality,  it  is  boiled  for  two  hours  in  a  decoction  of  natgalli^ 
and  afterwards  kept  for  tiro  hours  more  in  a  bath  oompoMd  of 
dogwood  and  sulphate  of  lron»  maiatained  during  the  whole 
ibne  at  a  scalding  oealg  but  not  boiling.  During  tM  operation, 
the  cloth  must  oe  frequently  expos^  to  ibe  air,  because  the 

Eeea  oxide  of  iron»  of  whicb  the  sulpbute  is  coa^Msed,  must 
I  converted  iato  red  oxide  by  absotbiag  oatfg/sn^  before  the 
^oCb  can  acquire  its  proper  coiouff.  The  ooasaion  prcpoftions 
are,  five  parts  of  galls,  five  of  sulphate  otitom^mdtkktf^ 
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log;woo(l»  for  every  one  hundred  parts  of  cloth*  The  addition 
of  a  little  acetate  of  copper  to  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  conn- 
flered  an  improvement. 

To  dj/e  Wool  Brown,  or  Fawn. Colour. 

Walnut'peels  are  generally  used  for  dyeing  a  brown  or  fawn 
colour.  They  are  the  green  covering  of  the  walnut,  but  they 
soon  become  dark  by  exposure  to  the  air.  They  are  usually 
put  into  large  casks,  in  which  they  are  kept  covered  with  wa- 
ter for  about  a  year  before  they  are  used.  They  readily  im- 
part their  colour  to  hot  water,  and  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  steep  the  wool  in  the  decoction  of  them  till  it  has  ac- 
quired the  colour  desired.  The  colouring  matter  is  supposed 
to  be  combined  with  tan,  for  which  reason  no  mordant  is 
absolutely  necessary,  but  alum,  or  the  oxide  of  tin,  brightens 
the  colour.  The  root  of  the  walnut-tree  contains  the  same 
kind  of  colouring  matter  as  the  peels,  but  not  in  such  abun- 
dance. The  cloth  should  be  moistened  with  warm  water, 
before  it  is  put  into  the  vat. 

Sumach,  when  used  alone,  also  affords  a  fawn  colour,  inclin- 
ing to  green.  Red  saunders  gives  a  fawn  colour  inclining  to 
red;  it  is  seldom  used  alone,  as  it  affords  little  cojour;  but  on 
account  of  its  durability,  it  is  used  to  mix  with  8umach,'Wal- 
nut-peels,  galls,  and  alder  bark,  to  vary  their  shades,  and  they 
extract  more  of  its  colour  than  it  would  otherwise  yield 


Of  Dyeing  Silk. 

The  fibres  of  silk  are  naturally  covered  with  a  kind  of  gum 
or  varnish,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  silk  known  in  Europe 
^as  a  yellowish  tinge,  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove  as  well 
as  the  varnish,  for  most  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied". 
It  is  usually  scoured  with  soap.  The  scouring  is  not  carried 
BO  far,  or  in  other  words,  less  soap  is  used  when  the  silk  is  to 
be  dyed  than  when  it  is  intended  to  remain  white.  For  com- 
mon colours,  every  100  pounds  of  silk  is  boiled  three  or  foar 
hoars  in  a  solution  of  twenty  pounds  of  soap,  and  the  vateris 
replenished  as  it  evaporates,  in  order  to  keep  the  silk  com* 
pletely  covered.  The  quantity  of  soap  is  increased  for  blot, 
and  still  more  for  scarlet  and  other  bright  colours,  becante 
these  rec^uire  a  very  white  ground. 

^  In  purifying  the  silks  which  are  to  remain  white,  a  tinge  it 
pren  by  the  addition  of  a  small  miantity  of  diflTerent  cofoor- 
mg  matters ;  anotta  is  used  for  the  China  white,  and  a  littlt 
hlue  for  aiore  white. 
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ScooriB)^  tilk.— Blae  for  silk. 

When  silk  has  been  freed  from  its  varnish  and  yellow'  co- 
lour. It  may  be  whitened  still  further  hj  the  fumes  of  sulphur 
applied  tb  it  in  a  stove.  But  althou*^  the  sulphurous  aqid 
gas  thus  applied,  readily  whitens  and  beautifies  silk,  and 
thereby  forms  a  fine  ground  for  lively  colours,  yet  some  sul- 
phur is  deposited,  which  must  be  removed  by  soaking  and 
agitation  for  a  considerable  time  in  water,  otherwise  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  tarnishing  the  colours  given  in  dyeing. 

The  natural  and  much-admired  lustre  of  siik  is  seen  Uuouixh 
all  the  colours  it  receives;  but  as  acids,  alkalies,  and   other 

Cowerful  agents,  tend  to  diminish  this  lustre,  they  ouglil  to 
e  i^)aringly  used  in  dyeing  silk. 

The  intervention  oi  a  mordant  is  necessary  in  nearly  all 
cases  of  dyeing  silk  ;  alum  is  most  commonly  employed.  Af- 
ter the  silk  is  perfectly  well  wrung  out  of  the  solution  of  soap, 
and  rinsed,  it  is  immersed  in  the  alum-bath  for  eight  or  niui^ 
hours,  after  which  it  is  wrung  and  rinsed  in  a  stream  of  water. 
For  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  silk»  the  uluui-bath  may 
be  composed  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  Roman  al,um  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  added  to  forty  or  fifty  gallons 
of  water.  The  alum-liquor  is  used  cold,  or  it  would  impair 
the  lustre  of  the  silk. 

To  dye  Silh  Btue. 

Silk  may  be  dyed  blue  by  the  indigo-vat  before  described; 
but  a  rather  larger  proportion  of  indigo  may  be  used.  As  the 
silk  is  apt  to  take  the  colour  unevenly,  it  should  be  dipped 
into  the  bath  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  aqd  after  each  por- 
tion has  been  turned  once  or  twice  in  the  bath,  it  should  be 
exposed  to  the  air,  to  convert  its  green  into  blue.  Silks  dyed 
blue  should  be  speedily  dried. 

Indigo  will  not  give  the  silk  a  deep  blue,  unless  the  cloth 
has  been  prepared  by  giving  it  a  ground  colour,  before  it  is 
dipped  into  it.  For  the  Turkey  blue,  which  is  the  deepest,  a 
very  strong  archil-bath  is  first  Qsed ;  and  for  the  French  royal 
blue,  a  weaker  bath  of  the  same  kind  is  given.  Cochineal 
may  be  used  as  a  ground  for  a  still  more  permanent  blue. 
Verdigris  and  logwood  are  also  used  to  impart  a  preparatory 
colour,  but  the  blue  produced  with  tbem  is  not  permanent. 
If  a  light  ground  of  verdigris  and  logwood  be  employed, 
afterwards  the  archil-bath^  and  lastly  the  blqe^  the  colour  is 
more  fixed. 

When  raw  silk  i^  to  be  dyed  blue,  the  whitest  kifid  should 
*be  chosen;  and  as  it  takes  the  colour  more  reddily  than 
scoured  silk,  the  latter,  when  it  can  be  done,  should  be'djed 
%rst,  if  both  are  to  be  dipped  iti  the  same  vat. 
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English  blue  is  produced  bv  sulphate  of  indigo.  The  silk 
is  first  dyed  a  light  blue,  and  then  dipped  in  hot  water*  washed 
in  a  stream,  and  afterwards  left  till  the  proper  shade  is  obtain- 
ed, in  a  bath  made  with  the  sulphate  of  indiq;o,  to  wbicB  a 
little  tin  has  been  added.  The  silk  put  into  this  bath,  should 
only  have  been  a  short  time  in  the  solution  of  alum* 

To  dye  Silk  Red. 

Sjlk  may  be  dyed  crimson  by  steeping  it  in  a  solution  of 
mlum,  and  then  dyeing  it  in  the  usual  way  m  a  cochineal  bath ; 
but  the  common  process  is,  to  plunge  the  silk,  after  it  has 
been  alumed,  into  a  bath  formed  of  the  following  ingredients: 
two  parts  of  white  oralis,  three  parts  of  cochineal,  three-six- 
teenths of  tartar,  and  three-sixteenths  of  nitro-muriate  of  tin, 
for  every  sixteen  parts  of  silk.  The  ingredients  are  to  be  put 
in  boiling  water,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  enume- 
rated; the  bath  is  then  to  be  filled  up  with  cold  water;  the 
•ilk  put  into  it,  and  boiled  for  two  hours.  Afler  the  bath  has 
cooled,  the  silk  is  usually  allowed  to  remain  in  it  for  three 
hours  longer. 

Silk  cannot  be  dyed  a  full  scarlet,  but  a  colour  approachioK 
to  scarlet  may  be  given  it,  by  first  impreg^iatin^  the  stuff  with 
murio-sulphate  of  tin,  and  afterwards  dyeing  it  m  a  bath  com- 

Eosed  of  four  parts  of  cochineal,  and  four  parts  of  quercitron- 
ark.  To  give  the  colour  more  body,  botn  the  mordant  and 
the  dye  may  be  repeated.  A  colour  approaching  to  scarlet 
may  also  be  given  to  silk,  by  first  dyeing  it  cnmson,  then 
dyeing  it  with  carthamus,  and  lastly  yellow  without  heat. 

The  y^ppy,  cherry,  rose,  and  flesh  colours,  are  given  to  silk 
by  means  of  carthamus,  of  which  the  alkaline  solution,  with 
the  addition  of  lemon  juice,  is  employjcd. 

Kermes  is  not  used  for  silk,  lind  madder  and  Braxtl-wood 
but  seldom. 

To  dye  Silk  Yellow. 

Weld  and  ouercitron-bark  are  both  suitable  for  dyeing  silk 
yellow,  and  the  preference  in  point  of  colour  and  aarabiii^« 

though  often  given  to  the  former  article,  is  not  easily  establisbea; 
but  quercitron  is  the  cheapest.  According  to  the  shade  requir- 
ed, from  one  to  two  parts  of  bark  to  twelve  of  silk,  should  be  eai- 
ployed.  The  bark,  tied  up  in  a  thin  bag,  should  be  put  into 
tht  vat  while  the  water  is  eold,  and  when  it  has  acquinid  tbe 
heat  of  lOO^p  the  silk,  previously  alumed,  should  oe  put  in* 
and  kept  there,  until  it  has  acquired  the  colour  desired.  When 
a  deep  shade  is  required,  a  little  chalk  or  pearl-ash  sbonUl  bd 
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used  towards  the  end  of  the  operation.  For  a  lively  yellow, 
a  little  murio-sulphate  of  tin  may  be  added ;  but  this  mordant, 
it  must  be  recollected,  injures  the  gloss  of  the  silk. 

Silk  is  dyed  fine  orange,  lonquille,  and  aurora  colours,  by 
annatto,  into  the  alkaline  solution  of  which  it  is  dipped.  For 
the  orange,  the  alkali  is  saturated  with  lemon  juice.  The 
colours  thus  obtained  are  beautiful,  but  fleeting. 

To  dyt  Silk  Black. 

Silk  is  dyed  black  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  wool ;  but 
a  greater  quantity  of  gall-nuts  are  used  for  the  gall-liquor» 
and  the  silk  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  warm  gall-liquor  for 
at  least  twelve  hours,  after  which  it  is  taken  out  and  washed 
in  running  water.  After  the  galling,  the  silk  is  put  into  a  so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  iron,  to  which  gum  and  iron  filings  are 
usually  added.  When  the  gum  is  dissolved,  and  the  bath 
about  a  boiling  heat,  the  silk  is  put  in  by  small  parcels ;  in 
the  course  of  the  operation,  jt  is  occasionally  taken  out  and 
wrung,  and  exposed  to  the  air  to  deepen  the  colour.  More  of 
the  gum  and  sulphate  of  iron  is  then  added,  if  the  shade  be 
not  dark  enough,  and  the  silk  is  again  dipped  and  wrung  out. 
When  the  dyeing  is  completed,  the  silk  is  well  rinsed  in  cold 
water,  afterwards  it  is  kept  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  solu- 
tion of  soap,  to  take  off  the  harshness  it  always  receives  from 
the  black  dye. 

When  raw  silk  is  dyed  black,  that  of  a  yellow  colour  is  pre** 
ferred ;  the  galling  liquor  and  the  bath  must  both  be  cold,  ta 

f>revent  the  solution  of  its  gummy  covermg.  If  the  galling 
iquor  be  weak,  it  will  require  to  lie  in  it  for  some  days. 
Black,  and  all  other  colours,  are  imparted  to  raw  silk  with 
more  facility  than  to  scoured  silk,  but  they  are  less  durable 
upon  the  former. 

To  dift  Silk  Brown, 

Walnut-peels,  managed  as  for  wool,  form  a  cheap  and  dur- 
able brown  for  silk,  though  rather  dull. 


Op  Dyeing  Cotton  and  Linen. 

Animal  substances  are  more  disposed  than  those  of  vege 
tables  to  enter  into  new  combinations  ;  hence  the  animal  sub- 
stances, wool  and  silk,  have  a  stronger  affinity  for  colouring 
matters,  and  therefore  are  more  easily  dved,  and  retain  their 
colours  better,  Uian  the  vegetable  proouctions,  cotton  and 
49.— Vol.  II.  3  Z 
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Uneu.  Wool  is  the  most  easily  dyed,  as  it  is  favoured  not 
only  by  its  chemical  composiiioii,  hut  by  the  peculiar  organic 
zation  of  its  surfe^ce,  which  facilitates  the- retention  of  the  co- 
louring particles:  silk  is  not  equal  in  this  respect  to  wool;  (oi 
its  affinities,  though  similar*  are  weaker,  and  its  organization 
is' different;  that  it  holds  a  middle  rank  between  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  may  be  inferred  from  its  yielding  ox- 
iilic  acid,  xAien  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  it  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  drawn  by  the  worm  from  a  secretion  not 
perfectly  animalized.  Cotton  ranks  next  to  silk  in  the  fa- 
cility with  which  it  may  be  dyed,  and  linen  and  hemp  the 
last. 

The  structure  of  the  fibres  of  cotton  is  not  accurately  known; 
that  they  are  not  smooth,  is  evinced  by  their  agc^ravating 
wotinds,  like  wool  and  hair,  if  af)plied  instead  of  lint;  to 
i\uisii  asperities  are  attributed  the  superiority  of  cotton  orei 
linen  in  receiving  and  retaining  colours;  for  they  appear  to 
liulance  in  part  the  want  uf  the?  stronger  affinities  of  animal 
substances.  Cotton  is  in  general  nearly  white;  the  only  kind 
.  much  coloured  is  of  a  brownish  yellow,  which  is  manufactured 
in  its  natural  state,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  nankeen,  the 
beauty  and  durability  of  which  excetds  every  attempt  to  pro- 
duce a  similar  colour  bv  art. 

Raw  cotton,  like  raw  silk,  dyes  more  easily  than  that  which 
has  been  bleached.  The  process  used  for  bleaching  cottou  is 
the  same  as  that  for  bleaching  linen.  The  oxymuriatic  acid 
prepares  it  well  for  receiving  line  and  permanent  colours. 
Cotton  is  not  so  liable  as  wool  and  silk,  to  be  injured  by 
acids  and  alkaline  solutions;  these  agents  may  therefore  be 
used  to  it  with  more  freedom,  where  they  are  likely  to  assist 
the  colour.  In  scouring  the  raw  cotton,  it  is  usual  to  boil  it 
for  two  hours  or  more  in  sour  water  or  an  alkaline  ley,  after 
which  it  is  wrung  out,  rinsed,  and  dried.  Manufactured 
goods  are  soaked  in  water  containing  one-fiftieth  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  cotton,  after  it  is  dried,  must  next  be  alumed;  a 
solution  of  four  ounces  of  alum  will  be  required  for  every 
pound  of  stuff;  the  cotton  must  be  moved  about  in  the  soli^ 
tion  to  impregnate  ii,  thoroughly,  and  it  may  afterwards  be 
left  in  it  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  then  rinsed,  and  allowed 
to  remain  for  one  or  two  hours  in  running:  water. 

After  cotton  has  been  alumed,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
gait  it;  the  galling  must  be  conducted  in  the  same  mannerts 
the  aluming,  excepting  that  the  cotton  need  not  remain  above 
two-thirds  of  the  time  in  the  gall-liquor,  unless  intended  for 
black.  The  operation  is  performed  in  the  cold,  when  tkt 
cloth  has  already  received  a  colour. 
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Btit  uf  nil  tlie  preparations  which  coUon  undergoes  for  dye- 
*m«j:,  that  called  aNima/izing  is  the  most  indispensable  to  last- 
inir  and  beautiful  colours.  ^  This  consists  i-n  impregnating  the 
cotton  \v'm\\  a  solution  of  animal  matter,  of  which  an  idea 
may  be  derived  from  the  procr*s^  we  shall  give  for  dyeing 
Turkey  red. 

Flax  or  linen,,  and  Isomp,  have,  with  respect  to  dyeing, 
similar  properties  to  cotton,  ?.nd  undergo  precisely  the  same 
operations  of  scouring,  aluming,  and  galling. 


To  dye  Cotion  and  Linen  Bine. 

Put  one  part  of  indigo,  one  part  of  green  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  two  parts  of  quicklime,  into  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
and  let  the  mixture  be  well  stirred.  The  solution  is  at  first 
green,  but  it  gradually  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  and  its  sur- 
face is  covered  with  a  shining  copper-coloured  pellicle.  The 
cloth  is  allov/ed  to  remain  in  the  solution  for  five  or  six  mi- 
nutes. When  taken  out,  it  is  yellowish,  but  it  soon  becomes 
green,  and  then  blue,  by  absorbing  oxygen.  Haussman  ob- 
serves, that  the  cloth  acquires  a  much  deeper  colour  by  plung- 
ing it,  the  instant  it  is  taken  out  of  the  dyeing  vat,  into  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  common  to  use  a  suc- 
cession of  baths,  of  different  strengths,  using  the  weakest  the 
first;  by  this  means  the  cloth  receives  a  more  uniform  colour. 

To  dye  CoUon  and  Linen  Ked. 

P.  J.  Papillon  established  a  dyehouse  at  Glasgow,  for  giv- 
ing to  cotton-yarn  that  beautiful  colour  known  by  the  niune 
of  Turkey  or  Adrianople  red.  In  the  year  1790,  the  Com- 
missioners and  Trustees  for  Manufactures  in  Scotland,  paid 
a  premium  to  him  for  communicating  to  Dr.  Black  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  process,  on  condition  that  it  should  not  be  used  or 
divulged  for  a  certain  term  of  years.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  term  it  was  published,  and,  as  communicated  by  Br. 
Black,  it  is  as  follows : 

Step  I. — For  one  hundred  pounds  of  cotton,  take  100  pounds 
of  Alicant  barilla,  20  pounas  of  pearl-ashes,  and  100  pounds 
of  quicklime.  The  barilla  is  mixed  with  soft  water  in  a  deep 
tub,  which  has  a  small  hole  near  the  bottom  of  it,  stopped  at 
first  with  a  peg.  This  hole  was  covered  in  the  inside  with  a 
cloth,  supported  by  two  bricks,  that  the  ashes  may  be  pr;;- 
vcnted  from  running  out  at  it,  or  stopping  it  up  while  the  ley 
filters  through  it.  Under  this  tub  is  another  to  receive  the  ley, 
and  pure  water  is  repeatedly  passed  through  the  first  tub  to 
form  leys  of  different  strength,  which  are  kept  separate  at  first 
until  their  strength  is  examined.    The  strongest  required  for 
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use  should  bear  an  egg,  and  is  called  the  ley  of  six  degrees 
of  the  French  hydrometer  or  perseliqueur.  The  weaker  are 
afterwards  brought  to  this  strength  by  passing  them  through 
fresh  barilla ;  but  a  certain  quantity  of  the  weak,  which  is  of 
two  degrees  of  the  above  hydrometer,  is  reserved  for  dissolv- 
ing the  oil,  the  gum,  and  the  salt,  which  are  used  in  subse 
quent  p<ii  ts  of  the  process.  This  ley  of  two  degrees  is  called 
the  weak  barilla  liquor;  the  other  is  called  the  strong. 

Dissolve  the  pearl-ashes  in  ten  pails,  of  four  gallons  each, 
of  soft  water,  and  the  lime  in  fourteen  pails. 

Let  all  the  liquors  stand  till  they  become  quite  clear,  and 
then  mix  ten  pails  of  each.  Boil  the  cotton  in  the  mixture 
five  hours,  then  wash  it  in  running  water,  and  dry  it. 

Step  II  — Bahibie,  or  Gray  Steep. — Take  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity (ten  pails)  of  the  strong  barilla  water  in  a  tub,  and  dis- 
solve or  dilute  in  it  two  paiJs  full  of  sheep's  dung,  then  pour 
into  it  two  quart  bottles  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  one  pound 
of  gum  arabic,  and  one  pound  of  sal-ammoniac,  both  previ- 
otsTy  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  weak  barilla  wa- 
ter; and  lastly,  25  pounds  of  olive  oil,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously dissolved  or  well  mixed  with  two  pails  of  the  weak 
barilla  water.  ^ 

The  materials  of  this  steep  being  well  mixed,  tramp  or 
tread  down  the  cotton  into  it  until  it  is  well  soaked ;  let  it 
steep  24  hours,  then  wring  it  hard  and  dry  it. 

Steep  it  again  24  hours,  and  again  wring  and  dry  it. 

Steep  it  a  third  time  24  hours,  after  which  wring  and  dry 
it,  and  lastly,  wash  it  well  and  dry  it. 

Step  III. — The  White  Steep. — This  part  of  the  process  is 
precisely  the  same  with  the  last,  except  that  the  sheep's  dung 
IS  omitted  in  the  composition  of  the  steep. 

Step  IV. — Gall  Steep, — Boil  25  pounds  of  galls,  bruised  in 
ten  pails  of  river  water,  until  four  or  five  are  boiled  awav; 
strain  the  liquor  into  a  tub,  and  pour  cold  water  on  the  galls 
in  the  strainer,  to  wash  out  of  them  all  their  tincture. 

As  soon  as  the  liquor  is  become  milk-warm,  dip  the  cotton 
hank  by  hank,  handling  it  carefully  all  the  time,  and  let  it 
steep  24  hours.  Then  wring  it  carefully  and  equally,  and  dry 
it  well  without  washing. 

Step  V. — First  Alum  Steep. — Dissolve  25  pounds  of  Roman 
alum  in  14  pails  of  warm  water,  without  maxing  it  boil;  skim 
the* liquor  well,  and  add  two  pails  of  strong  barilla  water,  and 
then  let  it  cool  until  it  be  lukewarm. 

Dip  the  cotton,  and  handle  it  hank  by  hank,  and  let  it 
steep  24  hours;  wring  it  equally,  and  dry  it  well  without 
washing. 
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Step  VI. — Second  Alum  Steep. — This  Is  performed  in  every 
particular  like  the  last,  excepting  that,  after  the  cotton  i^ 
dry,  it  is  steeped  for  six  hoars  in  the  river,  and  then  washed 
and  dried  again. 

Step  VII. — Dyeing  Steep* — The  cotton  U  dyed  by  about  ten 
pounds  at  once ;  for  which  take  about  two  gallons  and  a  half 
of  ox-blood,  and  mix  it  in  the  copper  with  28  pales  of  milk- 
warm  water,  and  stir  it  well ;  then  add  25  pounds  of  madder, 
and  stir  all  well  together.  Then,  having  before  hand  put  the 
ten  pounds  of  cotton  on  sticks,  dip  it  into  the  liquor,  and  move 
and  turn  it  constantly  one  hour,  during  whicAi  gradually  in- 
crease the  heat  until  the  liquor  begins  to  boil  at  the  end  of 
the  hour.  Then  sink  the  cotton,  and  boil  it  gently  one  hour 
longer,  and  lastly  wash  it  and  dry  it.  Take  out  so  much  of 
the  boiling  liquor  that  what  remains  may  produce  a  milk- 
warm  heat  with  the  fresh  water  with  which  the  copper  i^ 
again  filled  up,  and  then  proceed  to  make  up  a  dyeing  liquor 
as  above,  for  the  next  ten  pounds  of  cotton. 

Step  VIIL — Thejixing  Steep. — Mix  equal  parts  of  the  gray- 
steep  liquor,  and  of  the  white-steep  liquor,  taking  five  or  six 
ails  of  each.     Tread  down  the  cotton  into  this  mixtur^,  and 
et  it  steep  six  hours;  then  wring  it  moderately  and  equally, 
and  ary  it  without  washing. 

Step  IX. — Brightening  Steep. — ^Ten  pounds  of  white  soao 
must  06  dissolved  most  carefully  and  completely  in  16  or  18 
pails  of  warm  water;  if  any  little  bits  ot  the  soap  remain 
undissolved,  they  will  make  spots  in  the  cotton.  Add  four 
pails  of  strong  barilla  water,  and  stir  it  well.  Sink  the  cot- 
ton in  this  liquor,  keeping  it  down  with  cross  sticks,  and 
corer  it  up ;  boil  it  gently  for  two  hours,  then  wash  it  and 
dry  it,  ana  it  is  finished. 

Vessels. — The  number  of  vessels  necessary  for  this  business 
ifr  greater  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  manufactory ; 
but  in  the  smallest  work  it  is  necessary  to  have  four  coppers 
of  a  round  form. 

1st,  The  largest,  for  boiling  and  for  finishing,  is  28  inches 
deep,  by  38  or  39  wide  in  the  mouth,  and  18  inches  wider  in 
the  widest  part. 

2nd,  The  second,  for  dyeing,  is  28  inchiBs'deep,  by  32  or  34 
in  the  mouth. 

3rd,  The  third,  for  the  alum  steep,  is  like  the  second. 

4th,  The  fourth,  for  boiling  the  galls,  is  20  inches  deep  by 
28  wide. 

A  number  of  tubs,  or  larger  wooden  vessels,  are  necesi-« 
sary,  which  must  all  be  of  fir,  and  hooped  with  wood  or  with 
copper.    Iron  must  not  be  employed  in  their  oonstmction. 
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not  even  a  nail  of  ihat  metal ;  but  where  nails  are  necesinry 
they  must  be  of  copper. 

I3y  tlie  pail  is  always  understood  a  wooden  vessel,  which 
holds  four  English  gallons,  and  is  hooped  with  copper. 

In  some  parts  of  the  above  process,  the  strength  of  the 
barilla  liquor  or  liquors  is  determined  by  telling  to  what 
degree  a  perseliqueur  or  hydrometer  sinks  in  them.  The  per- 
seliqueur  was  of  French  construction.  It, is  similar  to  the 
glass  hydrometer  used  by  the  spirit-dealers  in  this  country; 
and  any  artist  who  makes  these  instruments  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  cens.tructing  one,  with  a  scale  similar  to  that 
employed  by  Papillon,  when  he  is  informed  of  the  followiog 
circumstances : 

1st,  The  instrument,  when  plunged  in  good  soft  water,  at 
the  temperature  of  60  degrees,  sinks  to  the  0,  or  beginning 
of  the  scale,  which  stands  near  the  top  of  the  stem. 

2nd,  When  it  is  immersed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  com- 
mon salt,  at  the  same  temperature  of  60^,  it  sinks  to  the  26^ 
pf  the  scale  only ;  and  this  falls  at  some  distance  from  the 
top  of  the  ball.  This  saturated  solution  is  made  by  boilinf^i 
in  pure  water,  refined  sea  or  common  salt^  till  no  more  is 
dissolved,  and  by  filtering  the  liquor  when  cold,  through  blot* 
ting  paper. 

It  should  also  be  observed,  that  whenever  directions  are 
given  to  dry  yarn,  to  prepare  it  for  a  succeeding  operation,  that 
this  drying  should  be  performed  with  particular  care,  and  more 
perfectly  than  our  driest  weather  is  in  general  able  to  effect 
It  is  done  therefore  in  a  room  heated  by  a  stove. 

For  giving  a  common  madder  red  to  cotton  or  linen,  tht 
cloth  is  galled,  dried,  then  impregnated  with  acetate  of  alu- 
mine  diluted  with  hot  water;  dried  a  second  time,  maddered, 
washed,  and  dried  again. 

The  scarlet  and  crimson  communicated  to  cotton  by  tht 
use  of  cochineal  is  not  permanent. 

To  dye  Cotton  and  Linen  Yellow, 

Cotton  and  linen  may  be  dyed  yellow  in  a  weld  bath,  after 
having  been  previously  alumed  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
dried  without  washing.  A  pound  and  a  quarter  of  weld  may 
be  used  for  every  pound  of  cloth,  which,  when  taken  out  of 
the  weld  bath,  is  put  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  cloth.  Dr.  Bancroft 
proposes  the  following  as  a  cheaper  and  better  method  of 
dyeing  cotton  yellow. 

Form  a  moraant  by  dissolving  one  pound  of  acetate  of  lead* 
(uid  thiee  pounds  of  alum,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ?wa 
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water.  In  this  liquor,  heated  to  100  degrees,  the  cotton  is  to 
be  steeped  two  hours,  after  being  fifrst  properly  rinsed.  It  is 
then  taken  out,  and  moderately  pressed  over  a  vessel,  to  pre- 
vent waste  of  the  liquor.  It  is  then  dried  in  a  stove  heat,  and 
after  being  again  soaked  in  the  aluminous  solution,  is  wrung 
otit  a  second  time  and  dried ;  it  is  then  barely  wetted  with 
lime-water,  and  afterwards  dried ;  and  if  a  full  and  bright  co- 
lour is  wanted,  it  may  be  necessary  to  soak  the  stuff  again  in 
the  diluted  aluminous  mordant,  and  after  drying,  to  wet  it  a 
second  time  with  lime-water;  after  it  has  been  soaked  for  the 
fast  time,  it  should  be  well  rinsed  in  clean  water,  to  separate 
the  uncombined  portion  of  the  mordant,  which  might  injure 
the  application  of  the  colouring  matter.  By  the  use  of  hme- 
Wiiter,  a  greater  proportion  of  alumine  combines  with  the  stuff, 
as  well  as  a  certain  portion  of  lime.  In  tJie  preparation  of  the 
dyeing  bath,  from  12  to  18  pounds  of  quercitron-bark  are  in 
closed  in  a  bag,  for  every' 100  pounds  of  the  stuff,  varying  the 
proportion  according  to  the  shade  required.  The  bark  is  put 
into  the  water  while  cold,  and  immediately  after  the  stuff  is 
immersed,  and  agitated  or  turned  in  it,  for  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  ajialf,  during  \Nhich  time  the  water  should  be  gradually 
heated,  and  the  temperature  raised  to  120  degrees.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  the  heat  is  increasird,  and  the  dyeing  liquor 
brought  to  a  boiling  temperature ;  but  at  this  temperature  the 
stuff  must  only  remain  in  it  for  a  few  minutes,  because  other- 
wise the  yellow  assumes  a  brownish  hue.  The  stuff  having 
thus  acquired  a  sufficient  colour,  is  taken  out,,  rinsed,  and 
dried. 

To  imitate  the  colour  of  the  cotton  called  nankeen,  a  cold 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  used  ;  it  is  afterwards  put  into 
a  ley  of  potass,  and  then  allowed  to  remain  five  hours  in  an 
alum  batn  :  but  the  colour  obtained  has  neither  durability  nor 
beauty  ;  and  is  stained  by  an  accidental  drop  of  the  weakest 
astringent,  such  as  tea. 

To  dj/e  Cotton  and  LvmiBlack. 

A  full  and  durable  black  is  much  wanted  for  Itnen  and  cot- 
ton :  the  blacks  at  present  in  use  are  given  by  iron,  which  has 
80  weak  an  affinity  to  these  materials,  that  the  colour  will  not 
bear  the  action  of  soap.  In  the  first  place,  a  preparation  called 
iron-liquor,  is  made  by  putting  pieces  of  old  iron  into  a  vessel 
containing  vinegar  or  alegar;  the  liquor  is  allowed  to  remain 
six  weeks  or  two  months  before  it  is  used,  iti  order  to  be  fulfy 
saturated  with  iron.  Astringents  are  freqjaently  added*  par- 
ticularly the  decoction  of  alder-bark^  which  of  itself  has  the 
property  of  distolTing  oxide  of  iron.    The  longer  this  liquor  is 
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exposed  to  tbe  air  the  better;  the  cask  containing  it  is  called 
the  black  cask.  At  Manchester,  they  prepare  the  cloth  by  a 
Luth  of  ^alis  or  sumach,  then  dye  it  in  tue  iron-liquor,  and 
afterwards  dip  it  into  a  decoction  of  los:wood  and  a  little  ver- 
digris.  This  process  is  repeated  till  a  deep  black  is  obtained, 
tile  stuff  being  washed  and  dried  after  each  operation.  At  Ron- 
tii,  they  generally  dye  the  stuff  blue  in  the  first  instance. 

To  dye  Cotton  and  Linen  Brown. 

A  brown  or  root  colour  may  be  communicated  to  cotton  and 
linen  by  walnut-peels,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  wool  and  silk; 
sometimes  a  browning  is  given  by  soot,  after  the  welding,  and 
by  a  madder-bath  to  which  galls  and  fustic  have  been  added. 


Of  Compound  Colours  for  the  different 

Sorts  of  Stuff. 

In  dyeing,  those  colours  are  called  simple,  which  are  gene- 
rnlly  produced  by  a  single  operation  ;  hence  blue,  red,  yellow, 
black,  and  brown,  (or  fawn  or  root  colour,)  are  called  simple 
colours,  although  all  other  colours  may  be  made  by  combina- 
tions of  the  three  first.  Of  these  five  colours,  as  applied  to 
different  kinds  of  stuff,  we  have  treated  in  succession ;  it 
remarhs  to  devote  a  small  space  to  their  most  important  com- 
binations. 

• 

Mixtures  of  Blue  and  Yellow. 

To  this  class  belong  all  the  various  shades  of  green.  To 
dye  wool  green,  the  two  colours  of  which  green  is  composed, 
are  imparted  to  it  separately :  the  blue  is  generally  given  first, 
because  the  yellow  dye  of  the  cloth  would  injure  the  blue 
bath.  The  green  will  be  dark  in  proportion  as  the  blue  is 
more  intense.  The  ckth  is  prepared  as  for  welding,  and  dyed 
yellow,  and  afterwards  blue,  in  the  baths  already  described. 
When  a  dark  shade  is  required,  the  strength  of  the  yellow 
bath  should  be  increased. 

Sulphate  of  indigo  is  used  for  Saxon  greens.  Dr.  Bancroft 
directs  for  this  dye,  that  from  six  to  eight  pounds  of  querci- 
tron-bark, enclosed  in  a  bag,  should  be  put  into  the  bath  for 
every  hundred  pounds  of  cloth,  with  only  a  small  proportion 
of  water,  just  as  it  begins  to  grow  warm.  When  the  water 
boils,  six  pounds  of  the  murio-sulphate  of  tin  should  be  pvt 
in,  and  a  few  minutes  after,  about  four  pounds  6f  alum ;  these 
having  b<5iled  five  or  six  minutes,  cold  water  should  be  added. 
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and  the  fire  be  diminished,  so  as  to  brin^  down  the  heat  of 
the  liquor  nearly  to  what  the  hand  is  just  able  to  bear. 
Immediately  after  this,  as  much  sulphate  of  indigo  is  to  be 
added,  as  will  suffice  to  produce  the  shade  of  green  required, 
taking>  care  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  bath.  The  cloth, 
previously  scoured  and  moistened,  should  then  be  expedi- 
tiously put  into  the  liauor,  and  turned  very  briskly  through 
ft  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  the  colour  may  apply  itself 
evenly  in  every  part.  By  these  means,  very  full,  even,  and 
beautiful  greens  may  be  dyed  in  half  an  hour;  but  during 
this  space  it  is  best  to  keep  the  liquor  at  a  little  below  the 
boiling  heat. 

Silk,  cotton,  or  linen,  intended  to  receive  a  green,  is 
scoured  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  scouring  is  to  be  carried 
farther  the  lighter  the  shade  required;  it  is  then  strongly 
alumed,  and,  like  wool,  dyed  yellow  first  with  weld  or  quer- 
citron; it  is  then,  after  washing,  immersed  in  the  blue  vat. 
The  shade  may  be  deepened  and  varied  by  adding  logwood, 
fustic,  or  anotta  to  the  yellow  bath.  The  Saxon  green  formed 
by  sulphate  of  indigo  with  fustic,  is  not  so  durable  as  the 
green  above  described. 

The  different  shades  of  olive  and  drake's  neck  ereen,  are 
given  to  cotton,  after  it  has  received  a  blue  ground,  by  galling 
it,  dipping  it  in  a  weaker  or  stronger  bath  of  iron-liquor,  then 
in  the  weld-bath,  and  afterwards  in  the  bath  with  sulphate  of 
copper:  the  colour  is  brightened  with  soap. 

In  dyeing  at  two  operations,  it  is  proper  not  to  rely  en- 
tirely on  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  used,  but  to  judge 
by  the  effect  of  the  different  dyes  on  small  specimens,  before 
the  whole  is  dipped. 

Mixtures  of  Blue  and  Red. 

Mixtures  of  blue  and  red  comprehend  all  the  shades  from  a 
deep  violet  to  lilac  and  dove-colour. 

For  violets  or  purples,  wool  should  first  be  dyed  bine,  then 
boiled  with  alum  ana  two-fifths  of  tartar,  and  afterwards  dipped 
in  a  bath  composed  of  ne»rly  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of 
cochineal  required  for  scarlet,  with  the  addition  of  tartar.  The 
same  process  is  followed  as  for  dyeing  scarlet,  and  the  bath 
that  has  been  used  for  scarlet  is  employed  with  such  additions 
of  cochineal  and  tartar  as  the  shade  may  require. 

For  lilacs,  dove-colours,  and  other  lighter  shades,  the  cloth 

may  be  dipped  in  the  blue-bath  which  has  been  employed  for 

▼iolet  and  purple,  and  is  somewhat  exhausted,  ana  to  which 

tome  alum  ana  tartar  must  be  added.    For  reddish  shadet 
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such  as  peach-blossoms^  a  small  proportion  of  solution  of  Ud 
i^  added. 

Logwood,  with  the  help  of  galls,  yields  a  fine  purple,  bat 
the  usual  methods  of  fixing  it  are  not  efTectual.  Decroizille 
used  for  it  a  mordant  consisting  of  a  solution  of  tin  in  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid,  common  salt,  and  water;  to  which 
were  addecl  red  tartar,  and  sulphate  of  copper.  Thus  he 
obtained  a  dye  which  is  asserted  to  be  durable.  If  the  wool 
is  to  be  dyed  in  the  fleece,  it  will  require  a  third  of  its  weight 
of  this  mordant,  but  for  cloth  a  fifth  will  be  sufiicient.  A 
bath  is  to  be  prepared  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  with 
which  the  mordant  is  to  be  well  mixed,  and  the  stuff  is  to  be 
dipped  in  it  and  stirred;  the  same  temperature  is  to  be  kept 
up  for  two  hours,  and  increased  a  little  towards  the  end; 
9aiex  which  the  stuff  is  to  be  taken  out,  aired,  and  well 
washed.  A  fresh  bath  of  pure  water  is  prepared  at  the  same 
temperature,  to  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  decoction 
of  logwood  is  added:  in  this  the  stuff  is  immersed  and  stirred, 
the  heat  is  then  increased  to  the  boiling  temperature,  which 
must  be  continued  for  fifteen  minutes;  the  stuff  is  then  taken 
out,  aired,  and  carefully  rinsed.  If  the  decoction  of  one 
pound  of  logwood  has  been  used  for  every  three  pounds  of 
wool,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  for  stuffs  that  require  less, 
a  fine  violet  is  produced;  to  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
Brazil  wood  imparts  the  shade  known  in  France  by  the  name 
oi prune  de  Monsieur. 

The  above  mordant  gives  a  greater  durability  than  any  other 
to  the  colours  of  Brazil,  fust'ic,  and  yellow  wood,  and  it  is 
said  to  leave  the  wool  in  a  state  peculiarly  adapted  to  spinning. 
The  dyes  of  logwood  and  Brazil  are  apt  to  be  injured  by  the 
alkali  of  the  soap  used  in  fulling ;  but  they  may  be  recovered 
and  brightened  by  a  warm  bath  slightly  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 

To  give  the  finest  violet  or  purple  to  silk,  the  stuff  must  be 
passed  through  the  cochineal-batn,  and  afterwards  dipped  iu 
a  weak  blue  vat,  having  been  previously  prepared  as  for 
crimson, •  with  the  omission  of  tartar  and  solution  of  tin. 
Light  shades  are  brightened  by  passing  them  through  an 
archil-bath.  For  light  and  reddish  shades,  such  as  that  of 
peach-blossoms,  the  cochineal-bath  must  be  proportionately 
weak.  The  false  or  fading  violet  is  given  to  silk  by  archil. — 
Decroizi lie's  process  for  dyeing  wool  purple  witli  logwood,  is 
also  applicable  to  silk. 

Cotton  and  linen  intended  for  violet^  receive  a  blue  ground 
first,  and  are  then  dried ;  they  are  next  galled,  and  dried  again ; 
they  are  then  put  into  a  decoction  of  logwood^  to  which  two 
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grains  of  alum  and  one  of  dissolved  acetate  of  copper  is  added 
ibr  every  pound  of  yarn;  they  are  two  or  three  times  taken 
out  of  the  bath»  aired,  and  dipped  again.  The  colour  is 
moderately  permanent.  The  use  of  madder  instead  of  log- 
%vood  proQuces  the  most  durable  violet. 

Mixtures  of  Red  and  Yellow. 

Mixtures  of  red  and  yellow  comprehend  all  the  colours  from 
scarlet  to  that  of  musk  and  tobacco*  The  scarlets  we  have 
treated  of  along  with  the  reds.  Wool  dyed  red  by  madder, 
and  afterwards  yellow  by  weld,  acquires  a  cinnamon  colour, 
for  which  the  most  proper  mordant  is  a  mixture  of  tartar  and 
alum.  By  using  root  colours,  instead  of  weld,  such  as  v^alnui- 
tree  root,  walnut-peels,  or  sumach,  snuff,  chestnut,  musk,  and 
other  shades,  arc  obtained. 

S^laroon  and  cinnamon  colours,  and  all  intermediate  shades, 
are  ^^iven  to  silk  by  different  proportions  of  loewood,  fustic,  and 
Brazil;  the  bath  is  prepared  by  mixing  the  decoctions,  which 
are  made  separately;  fustic  must  be  the  prevailing  colour. 

To  dye  cotton  and  linen  a  crimson  colour,  begin  with  weld 
and  verdigris,  and  then  dip  them  into  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  After  they  are  dried,  gall  them  with  three  ounces  of 
galls  for  each  pound  dyed ;  they  are  afterwards  dried,  alumed, 
and  maddered;  and  lastly,  brightened  by  a  warm  solution  of 
soap. 

Olive  and  Gray  Colours. 

Olive  colours  are  produced  by  the  mixture  of  blue,  red,  and 
yellow;  the  blue  is  given  first,  next  the  yellow,  and  then  the 
madder  red.  A  kind  of  reddish  olive  is  given  to  wool  and 
silk  by  a  bath  of  fustic,  to  which  more  or  less  logwood  and 
sulphate  of  iron  are  added.  Russet-olive  by  fustic  and  log- 
wood, after  welding. 

D'ApIigny  states  that  a  fine  olive  may  be  communicated  to 
cotton  and  linen,  by  four  parts  of  weld  and  one  of  potass, 
boiled  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  Brazil-wood,  which 
has  been  steeped  one  night,  boiled  separately  with  a  little  ver- 
digris; the  two  decoctions  must  be  mixed  in  the  proportions 
the  shade  requires,  and  the  cotton  and  thread  immersed  in  the 
bath  thus  formed. 

Coffee,  damascene,  and  similar  shades,  are  produced  by 
|;iving  the  cloth  a  light  ground  colour,  and  then  dipping  them 
in  a  bath  of  galls,  sumach,  alder  bark,  and  sulphate  of  iron* 
111!  the  effect  desired  ia  obtained. 
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For  blue-grays,  sulphate  of  indigo  must  be  combined  with 
the  galls  and  copperas.  Brown-gray,  drab,  iron-gray,  pearl 
colour,  &c.  are  produced  with  galls  and  copperas,  upon  a  ground 
of  red,  or  yellow,  according  to  the  shade  required. 


Of  the  Water  used  in  Dyeing. 

The  kind  of  water  used  in  dyeing  is  far  from  an  object  of 
indifference.  That  it  should  be  free  from  any  thing  which 
renders  it  turbid,  or  colours  it,  will  easily  be  admitted;  but  it 
may  appear  perfectly  pure  to  the  eye,  and  yet  contain  minerals 
and  salts  in  solution,  which  render  it  totally  unfit  for  pro- 
ducing' delicate  colours,  or  light  shades  of  any  colour.  The 
operations  of  dyeing  are  generally  conducted  on  too  extensive 
a  scale  to  render  the  distillation  of  water  admissible;  the 
softest  water  that  can  be  obtained  is,  therefore,  considered  as 
the  best  for  the  purpose ;  such  water  will  generally  be  that  of 
rivers ;  but  as  many  reasons  may  render  it  unavoidable  to  have 
no  other  than  spring-water,  which,  from  its  greater  or  less 
impurity,  is  oenerally  hard,  it' is  usual  to  adopt  means  for  the 
correction  of  the  defects  of  w&ter  that  cannot  be  perfectly 
relied  upon.  Waters  containing  calcareous  impregnations, 
are  highly  prejudicial  to  reds,  in  all  cases  where  brightness 
of  colour  is  desirable;  ^for  the  lime  which  is  precipitated 
upon  the  cloth,  irrecoverably  tarnishes  the  shade.  Waters, 
also,  charged  with  calcareous  salts,  will  not  extract  so  large 
a  quantity  of  colouring  matter  as  other  waters,  which  is 
another  extensive  source  of  disadvantage  from  the  use  of 
them.  Waters  holding  alumine  and  magnesia  in  solution  are 
not  injurious. 

Of  the  metallic  salts,  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  by  far  the 
most  common  in  waters,  and  its  effects  are  very  perceptible, 
especially  when  the  cloth  undergoes  the  operation  of  gall- 
ing, as  it  gives  a  brownish  tinge  which  modifies  all  other 
colours. 

It  has  been  found  that  some  stagnant  waters  are  well  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  dyer;  such  waters  are  generally  soft,  and  the 
animal  matters  which  they  contain,  may  cause  them  partially 
to  animalize  the  cotton  and  linen. 

Among  the  means  of  correcting  defective  water,  the  most 
common  is,  to  use  water  in  which  the  bran  has  been  allowed  to 
become  sour,  and  which  is  called  sours,  or  sour  water.  It  is 
prepared  as  follows:  twenty-four  bushels  of  bran  are  pat  into 
a  vessel  which  will  contain  about  ten  hogsheads.  A  large  boiler 
is  filled  with  water,  and  when  it  is  just  ready  to  bcril,  it  is  poured 
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into  the  vessel.  Soon  after,  the  acid  fermentation  commences, 
and  in  about  twenty-four  hours  the  water  is  fit  for  use.  Water 
which  is  impregnated  with  earthj^  salts,  after  having  been 
treated  in  this  way,  forms  no  precipitate  by  boiling,  and  ac- 
quires a  considerable  degree  of  softness. 

When  stufis  which  have  recently  been  dyed  are  washed,  to 
clear  them  of  all  the  mordant  and  colouring  matter  uncom- 
bined  with  them,  running  water  is  to  be  preferred  as  the  most 
efi*ectual,  and  as  requiring  the  least  manual  labour. 


BLEACHING. 

Bleaching  is  the  art  of  whitening  vegetable  and  animni 
substances^  particularlv  wool,  silk,  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp, 
whether  in  their  manufactured  or  raw  state.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  reverse  of  the  art  of  dyein^^  but  in  the  order  of  its  use,  it 
sometimes  precedes  dyeing,  in  order  to  render  stuffs  sub- 
sequently more  capable  of  receiving  colours;  and  at  other 
times  it  is  employed  to  remove  the  colour  which  dyeing  has 
communicated. 

The  bleaching  of  wool  and  silk,  is  in  fact  the  operation 
called  scouring,  and  has  been  adverted  to  as  one  of  the  pro- 
cesses immediately  connected  with  dyeing.  Wool  would  be 
dissolved  by  a  strong  alkaline  ley,  and  oxymuriatic  acid  would 
turn  it  yellow.  Soap  alone,  or  soap  and  fuller's  earth,  bleaches 
it  to  the  utmost;  and  soap  is  the  chief  detersive  substance 
used  to  silk.  It  is  cotton  and  linen  that  are  more  particularly 
the  objects  of  the  processes  now  to  come  under  consideration, 
as  these  substances  will  bear  the  action  of  menstruums  which 
would  destroy  wool  and  silk. 

Bleaching,  according  to  the  old  system,  is  a  tedious  and 
unpleasant  process,  comprising  a  number  of  operations  con- 
ducted in  the  following  order,  1.  Steeping  and  milling; 
2.  Bucking  and  boiling;  3.  Alternate ^ watering  and  dye- 
ing; 4.  Souring;  5.  Kubbing  with  soap  and  warm  water; 
6.  Starching  and  bluing. 

In  the  first  of  these  operations,  the  cloth  intended  to  be 
bleached,  disposed  in  folds,  is  put  into  warm  water,  where  it 
is  allowed  to  remain  until  the  air-Dubbles,  which  after  18  hours' 
steeping  begin  to  arise  on  the  surface^  have  disappeared;  this 
generally  happens,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  weather. 
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in  from  50  to  70  hours;  if  allowed  to  remain  longer,  a  scum 
which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  water  would  precipitate,  and 
the  steeping  must  be  discontinued  before  this  occurs.  After  the 
steeping,  the  cloth  is  taken  to  the  mill,  in  which,  by  continual 
agitation  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  all  the  loose  fouloei^s 
is  carried  off. 

In  the  Ijucking  and  boiling,  alkaline  leys  are  employed  to 
remove  that  particular  substance,  which  occasions  the  brown 
colour  of  the  cloth.  Potash  is  the  alkali  mostly  emploved. 
The  ley  is  at  first  put  on  the  cloth  only  blood-warm ;  it  is  then 
drawn  off,  and  poured  on  at  a  greater  heat,  and  lastly  at  a 
boiling  heat.  The  cloth  is  next  taken  into  the  field  and 
spreadf  out,  where  it  is  watered  at  intervals  sufficiently  short 
to  keep  it  constantly  wet;  for  if  allowed  to  dry,  while  strongly 
impregnated  with  alkaline  salts,  the  texture  of  the  cloth  would 
be  injured.  After  this  has  been  attended  to,  about  Half  a  day, 
dry  spots  are  allowed  to  appear  before  the  watering  is  re- 
peated. By  this  process,  the  cloth  acquires  a  greater  degree 
of  whiteness  than  before  it  was  taken  out,  and  where  the  eva- 
poration has  been  strongest,  as,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cloth^ 
the  colour  is  whitest.  After  the  cloth  has  received  in  the 
field  a  tolerably  good  and  uniform  colour,  it  is  fit  for  souring^ 
in  which  operation  it  is  steeped  in  sour  milk,  or  in  water 
soured  with  bran  or  rye-meal,  and  used  new-milk  warm;  or 
what  is  still  better,  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
After  being  sufficiently  soured,  which  is  accomplished  in  a 
few  hours,  the  acid  is  entirely  removed  by  washing  in  the 
falling  mill,  and  the  cloth  is  then  washed  by  the  hand  with 
soft  soap  and  warm  water.  Coarse  cloths  are  washed  more 
slightly;  being  rubbed  over  with  soap,  they  are  worked  be- 
tween boards,  called  rubbing  boards,  which  effect  the  purpose 
by  the  grooves  they  contain.  The  finishing  operations  of 
starching  and  bluing,  are  conducted  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  starching  and  bluing  of  the  laundry. 

The  various  steepings,  boilings,  and  exposures  to  the  air, 
to  be  performed  in  the  process  of  bleaching  above  described, 
consumes  much  time,  and  the  manufacturer  is  besides  very  de- 
pendent on  the  state  of  the  weather;  but  while  the  nature  of  the 
change  produced  on  the  linen  was  not  understood,  there  appeared 
but  little  hope  of  materially  shortening  the  period  employed  in 
completing  them.  The  progress  of  discovery,  however,  in 
chemistry,  at  length  threw  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  subject,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  theory  of  bleaching  became  better  known, 
and  the  practice  entirely  changed.  Scneele  having  discovered 
the  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  noted  its  power  in  destroying  vege- 
tstble  colours,  Bertholtet,  upon  being  made  acquaiDted  with  it. 
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undertook,  among  other  chemical  labours,  to  develop  its  pro- 
perties, and  it  was  he  who  tirst  suggested  and  carried  into 
etiect  the  design  of  employing  it  extensively  in  bleaching. 
When  a  coloured  piece  of  cloth  is  exposed  to  the  action  of" 
ox'vmuriatic  acid,  the  colour  entirely  disappears  in  a  longer  or 
>)iorter  period,  and  the  acid,  if  the  quantity  of  cloth  upon 
which  its  action  hos  been  exerted  is  sufficient  to  exhaust  it, 
is  reduced  to  the  state  of  common  muriatic  acid.  It  is  evident 
then,  that  the  colouring  matter  has  lost  its  property  of  exhi- 
biting colour  by  combining  with  oxygen;  and  when  the  cloth 
thus  bleached  has  been  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
becomes  yellowish,  because  part  of  the  oxygen  which  had 
combined  with  the  colouring  matter  flies  off.  An  additional 
process  therefore  is  necessary,  and  as  it  was  found  that  the 
dction  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid  rendered  the  substance  of  the 
colouring  matter  soluble  in  alkaline  lixivia,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  such  lixivia,  a  permanent  white  is  obtained.  In  this 
new  mode  of  bleaching,  the  oxymuriatic  acid  effects,  almost 
immediately,  a  change  which  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  re- 
quires many  weeks  to  accomplish,  and  therefoie  tne  whole 
process  is  prodigiously  accelerated.  Much  complaint  was 
at  one  time  heard,  with  respect  to  the  injury  sustained 
by  the  cloths  in  the  new  mode  of  bleaching,  and  often 
with  justice,  as  in  the  infancy  of  the  discovery  the  want 
of  experience  w-.xs  necessarily  attended  by  the  liability 
to  error,  and  the  want  of  skill,  among  many  who  were 
anxious  to  adopt  it,  with  a  view  to  commercial  advantage, 
waa  often  very  considerable.  But  when  properly  conducted, 
it  is  found  to  be  less  injurious  to  cloth  than  the  old 
mode,  at  the  same  time  that  it  produces  a  much  superior 
white. 

The  oxymuriatic  acid  for  the  use  of  the  chemist,  is 
usually  obtained  by  distilling  muriatic  acid  off  the  black 
oxide  of  manganese;  but  Berthollet  suegested,  for  the 
use  of  the  bleacher,  the  more  economical  method  of  ob- 
taining it  by  the  decomposition  of  muriate  of  soda,  which 
^  is  eflected  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  oxide  of  man- 

Sanese  being  added  to  the  mixture,  the  muriatic  acid  is  pro- 
aced,  and  oxygenized  at  the  same  time.  The  following 
proportions  of  the  ingredients,  are  considered  by  T.  L.  Rupp 
as  tne  best :  , 

Manganese   ••••  3  parts. 

Common  salt • 8     •• 

Sulphuric  acid 6 

Water •••••.  12 
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The  proportion  of  manganese  must  be  varied  according 
to  its  quality.  The  different  ingredients  should  be  in- 
timately mixed,  and  distilled  in  a  leaden,  earthen,  or 
glass  retorts  The  distillation  should  be  carried  on  yery 
slowly,  and  heat  need  not  be  applied  till  the  first  disen- 
gagement of  gas  has  ceased,  after  which  a  sand-bath  may 
be  employed,  or  if  the  retort  be  of  lead,  it  may  be  placed 
in  a  vessel  of  boiling-water.  The  retort  must  be  connected 
vtrith  a  receiver,  which  is  designed  to  collect  the  muriatic 
acid  that  may  come  over  in  the  first  instance,  and  from 
this  receiver  proceeds  a  tube,  the  other  extremity  of 
which  enters  a  cask  of  water  nearly  at  the  bottom.  By 
this  means  the  gas  has  to  rise  through  a  considerable  body 
of  water,  which  is  necessary,  as  it  does  not  combine  very 
readily  with  that  fluid;  its  absorption  is  at  the  same  time 
promoted  by  the  motion  af  a  circular  frame  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  cask,  and  whirled  round  by  a  handle 
placed  at  the  top.  The  intermediate  vessel  fov  the  re- 
tention of  the  muriatic  acid  may  be  dispensed  vrith,  bv 
using  a  long-necked  retort,  which  will  condense  this  acioi 
and  it  may  be  caused  to  run  back  by  giving  a  suitable  in- 
clination to  the  neck  of  the  retort.  By  this  means  the  sola* 
tion  of  the  acid  can  be  made  as  strong  as  may  be  required. 
It  requires  to  be  stronger  for  coarse  than  for  fine  cloth,  and 
for  linen  than  for  cotton.  The  average  produce  is  stated  by 
Berthollet  at  100  quarts  for  every  pound  of  muriate  of  so<h 
that  has  been  used. 

The  strength  of  the  bleaching  liquor  may  be  tried  by  drop- 
ping a  given  measure  of  it  into  a  tincture  of  cochineal,  era 
solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  of  a  certain  strength* 
and  by  observing  the  discoloration  produced,  its  strength  in 
known. 

The  cloth  is  prepared  for  bleaching  by  keeping  it  for 
some  hours  in  a  bath  of  warm  water,  and  afterwards  bolt- 
ing it  in  an  alkaline  ley,  containing  20  parts  of  water, 
and  1  part  of  potash  rendered  caustic  by  one-third  of 
lime.  After  this  preparation,  which  opens  its  pores,  re* 
moves  the  soluble  part  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  thus 
prevents  an  unncessary  waste  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  it 
must  be  disposed  in  the  bleaching  liquor  in  such  a  man* 
ner  that  every  part  may  he  equally  exposed  to  its  ac- 
tfon.  It  is  then  alternately  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  bleaching  liquor  and  the  alkaline  ley,  till  it  is  ob* 
served  to  be  sufficiently  bleached;  from  four  to  eight  im- 
mersions will  be  required,  according  to  the  texture  and  Kind  of 
the  cloth,  and  the  colours  to  be  destroyed.  Cotton  is  so  much 
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tore  easily  bleaclied  tliuii  iiiniu,  thai  when  the  liquor  has  little 
^cl  on  die  lalter,  itivill  miswer  jierrectly  well  for  the  former, 
'foin  the  greiil  volatillly  of  thu  acid,  it  becomes  desirable  to 
jtaploy  cKii^e  vessels,  and  one  ivhich  is  extremely  simple,  and 
ntwers  the  purpose  pcifectly  well,  was  contrived  by  Theoph. 
L  Rupp,  H/ifl  descrihed  by  himself  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Li- 
Rtary  and  Philoauphicnl  Society  of  Manchester,  vol.  5,  part  I. 
'  Is  of  an  oblong  deal  cistern  made  water-tight,  and  the 
Pinensions  of  which  are  adapted  to  the  quantity  and  size  of 
cloth  intended  to  be  bleached  at  once.  This  cistern  ia  co- 
nred  by  a  ltd,  which  has  a  rim  tiiat  gocB  within  the  cistern, 
md  fits  it  with  tolerable  accuracy,  but  may,  if  thought  neces- 
hty,  he  further  secured  with  pitch.  Opposite  each  other,  in 
rime  running  lengthwise  in  the  middle  of  the  cistern,  and  at 
I'dislance  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  cistern,  are 
Tkced  two  upright  axles  of  beechwood  or  ash,  one  of  whose 
"^  lilies  turna  in  a  wooden  step  or  socket,  iit  the  bottom  ol 
e  cistern,  and  the  other  in  a  socket  fixed  in  the  lid,  above 
Dich  they  project  with  a  square  termination  for  a  handle  oe 
feulley  to  be  slipped  upon  tnem.  Upon  each  axle  is  tightly 
wtened,  by  sewing  to  itself,  a  piece  of  strong  canvass,  one 
ifid  of  which,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  is  left  projecting  a 
little.  To  these  pieces  of  canvass,  the  ends  of  the  web  of  ca- 
lico. Sec.  to  be  bleached,  may  be  fastened  by  wooden  skewers, 
and  either  axle,  on  being  turned  by  the  handle  or  winch  slip* 
ped  on  the  square  end  at  the  top,  will  then  have  thu  calico 
wound  upon  it,  and  by  putting  the  winch  upon  the  other  axlf, 
the  web  will  be  transferred  to  that  axle.  The  axles  are  taken 
out  of  the  cistern  to  fasten  the  cloth  upon  them;  when  they 
are  replaced,  the  cistern  is  filled  with  the  bleaching  liquor ; 
and  as  by  turning  the  winch,  every  part  of  the  web  is  stretched 
in  succession  between  the  two  axles,  the  whole  will  be  equally 
bleached,  which  is  an  advantage  that  cannot  be  obtained  by 
simple  immersion.  While  the  cloth  is  winding  upon  one  of 
the  axles,  the  ready  motion  of  the  other  might  cause  it  to 
wcome  slack,  and  wind  unequally  ;  to  prevent  this,  the  uxle 
'"^^  which  it  is  drawn,  has  a  small  pulley  slipped  upon  its 
e  extremity,  and  a  cord  with  a  moderate  weight  attached 
causes  sufficient  friction  to  make  the  winding  regular. 
1  the  bleaching  liquor  is  exhausted,  it  is  let  off  by 
[pigoi  and  faoccl  even  with  the  bottom  of  the  cistern.  On 
I  axle  near  the  bottom  of  tlip  cixtcrn,  is  a  plain  thin 
■  of  wood,  the  diamttcr  of  which  is  at  least  equal 
S  the  diameter  of  the  cloth,  wln-n  entirely  rolM  upon  eituer 
ila  use  is  to  present  a  shoulder  upon  nhich  the  cloth 
■By  rest,  and  be  prevented  from  slipping  down. 
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Experience  must  be  the  workman's  eaide,  in  detennining 
how  long  the  cloth  must  be  worked,  and  teach  him  to  know 
the  effect  which  a  given  quantity  of  bleaching  liquor  will  pro- 
duce on  a  certain  number  of  pieces ;  but  this  knowledge,  with 
the  use  of  the  test  liquor,  is  acquired  without  difficulty* 

This  apparatus  may  easily  be  adapted  to  the  bleaching  of 
yarn  ;  for  example,  if  the  cylinder  we  have  described  as  beinz 
situated  near  the  bottom  of  each  axle,  to  prevent  the  cloth 
from  slipping  down,  be  removed  to  a  situation  just  under  the 
lid,  and  be  perforated  with  holes  in  all  directions,  and  tapes 
or  strings,  to  support  the  skeins,  be  passed  through  these 
holes,  the  skeins  nanging  down  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern,  may  be  revolved  as  if  a  web  was  on  the  axles,  and  as 
the  motion  communicated  to  each  skein  will  be  equal,  no  en- 
tanglement wiU'occun  Several  axles,  fitted  up  in  this  man* 
ner,  might  be  connected  by  pulleys  and  banas,  and  tamed 
by  u  single  winch. 

To  fill  the  cistern,  a  short  pipe  is  fastened  in  Ihe  centre, 
ur  any  other  convenient  part  of  the  lid ;  and  ft  pipe  from  the 
cask  in  which  the  bleacning  liquor  is  made,  passes  through 
this  pipe  to  the  bottom  of  the  cistern ;  and  by  adapting  stop- 
cocks to  the  tubes,  the  transfer  may  be  made  without  allow- 
in^any  gas  to  escape. 

The  apparatus  invented  by  Rupp,  and  which  we  have  de- 
scribed above,  was  designed  to  fulfil  several  important  con- 
ditions, all  of  which  it' secures.  It  was  designed  to  be  simple 
and  economical  in  its  construction;  it  was  required  to  confine 
completely  the  vapours  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  not  only 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  allowing  it  to  escape,  but  to  prevent  the 
injurious  effects  which  the  breathing  of  these  vapours  would 
inevitably  have  on  the  health  of  the  workmen.  It  must  also 
be  observed,  that  as  potash  when  mixed  with  the  bleaching 
liquor  had  been  found  to  prevent  the  escape  of  noxious  va- 
pours, that  alkali  had  been  employed  as  an  essential  ingredi- 
ent in  the  modes  of  bleaching  previously  used.  But  as  the 
quantity  of  alkali  employed,  and  which  was  entirely  lost,  was 
eoual  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  salt,  it  made  an 
aaditiun  of  40  per  cent,  to  tiie  expense,  and  instead  of  iti- 
creasing  the  bleachin<|;  power  of  the  liquor,  by  neutralizing  • 
part  of  the  acid,  it  actually  diminished  this  power;  the  ad- 
vantage therefore  trained  by  a  mode  of  u^iog  the  pure  liquor 
appears  of  the  first  importance. 

But  exptrici^ce  evinced  that  something  was  yet  required; 
the  oxymuriatic  acid  alonr  had  the  effect  of  injuring  in  some 
degrte  the  fibres  of  the  cloth,  and  an  ingredient  was  therefore 
required  which   should   he  eh.eaper  than   pdt99h,,aild  IqM '»>* 
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jurious  to  the  power  of  the*iiquor :  the  three  earths,  lime,  ba- 
rytes,  and  magnesia,  were  all  found  to  be  capable  of  being 
used  as  substitutes,  and  lime  soon  obtained  a  preference  on 
account  of  its  beine  the  cheapest. .  The  first  difficulty  that 
presented  itself  in  the  use  of  this  earth,  arose  out  of  the  slight 
degree  in  which  it  is  soluble  in  water:  but  it  was  found  tnat 
all  that  was  wanting  could  be  accomplished  by  the  mechanical 
suspension  of  the  lime  in  water,  by  means  of  agitation,  as  when 
the  oxymuriatic  ^s  entered  a  close  vessel  where  this  was 
done,  the  oxymuriate  of  lime,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  was 
completely  formed,  and  the  clear  part  of  the  water  which  con- 
tained it  in  solution,  being  drawn  off  from  the  undissolved  or 
unsaturated  part  of  the  lime,  was  ready  for  use  as  a  bleaching 
liquor.  Subsequently,  a  further  improvement  was  made,  which 
consists  in  combining  the  oxymuriatic  acid  with  dry  lime,  and 
dissolving  a  suitable  proportion  of  this  compound  to  form  a 
bleaching  liquor.  For  this  invention  a  j^atent  was  taken  out, 
but  the  exclusive  right  was  contested  m  the  court  of  King's 
bench,  and  decided  against  the  patentee.  It  is  therefore  open 
to  the  public,  and  the  use^of  the  oxymuriate  of  lime,  thus  ob- 
tained, has  long  been  in  general  use.  It  is  prepared  by  intro- 
ducing the  oxymuriatic  acid,  through  leaden  tubes,  into  slaked 
liitie  made  from  chalk.  The  advantages  of  using  this  salt 
are,  that*  as  it  is  easily  preserved  or  conveyed  to  a  distance, 
it  can  be  purchased  oy  the  bleacher  ready  prepared,  and  b^ 
the  solution  of  more  or  less  of  it,  he  can  at  all  times  immedi- 
ately obtain  his  liquor  of  the  strength  he  requires.  The 
strength  of  the  liquor  may  be  known  by  the  hydrometer,  or 
by  trying  its  effect  on  diluted  sulphate  of  indigo,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  solution  of  the  pure  oxymuriatic  acid  is  prov- 
ed ;  and  the  apparatus  for  exposing'  the  cloth  to  its  action 
may  be  the  same.  Objections  have  been  made  to  tlie  use  of 
the  oxymuriate  of  lime,  on  the  ground  of  its  injuring  the 
cotton  for  the  reception  of  some  colours,  and  the  oxymuriate 
of  magnesia  has  been  recommended  as  preferable:  but  as 
the  latter  would  be  six  times  the  price  of  the  former,  the 
difference  of  expense  amounts  to  its  prohibition,  unless  greater 
advantages  could  be  derived  from  tne  use  of  it  than  have  yet 
appeared. 

When  the  cloth  has  been  completely  bleached,  it  is  rubbed 
bard  with  soft  soap  and  warm  water,  and  washed ;  it  is  after- 
guards steeped  in  warm  water  containing  from  one-sixteenth 
to  otie-hundredth  part  of  sulphuric  acid.  By  this  means  its 
whiteness  is  further  heightened,  the  odour  of  the  oxymuriatic 
atid  which  U  retains  is  diminished,  and  any  small  quantity  of 
ihjif  ot  cdlcili'eous  earth  contained  in  the  cloth  is  carried  off. 
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In  the  last  stage  of  the  process,  th«  cloth  is  exposed  for  a  few 
days  to  the  open  air  in  the*field»  and  frequently  watered,  to 
remove  every  trace  of  the  acids  which  have  been  employed. 

The  colours  of  dyed  silk  or  wool  may  be  removed  by  the 
bleaching  liquor,  and  th^  yellowness  wtiich  it  communicatee 
to  them  may  afterwards  be  removed  by  exposino;  them  to  the 
fumes  of  sulphur ;  but  the  practice  Is  too  hazardous  for  com- 
mercial use. 

The  use  of  the  alkaline  ley,  in  bleaching,  is  to  carry  ofTthe 
colouring  matter  which  the  action  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid  has 
renderea  soluble,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  the  alternate  use 
of  the  two  agents;  but  as  it  appeared  probable  that  a  cheaper 
ley,  in  which  colouring  matter  was  soluble,  mi^ht  be  found 
than  that  of  potash,  which  is  usually  employed,  and  proves 
very  expensive;  Dr.  Higgins,  after  various  conjectures  and 
experiments  on  the  part  of  himself  and  others,  found  the  sul- 

t>huret  of  lime  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Sulphur  and 
ime  are  both  cheap  §rticles ;  they  are  easily  combined,  and 
they  do  not  injure  the  linen.  The  sulphuret  of  lime  may  be 
prepared  in  the  following  manner  for  the  purpose  of  bleach- 
ing :  sulphur,  or  brimstone,  in  fine  powder,  four  pounds;  lime, 
well  slaked  and  sifted,  twenty  pounds;  water,  sixteen  gallons; 
these  are  to  be  well  mixed,  and  boiled  for  about  half  an  hour 
in  an  iron  vessel,  stirring  them  briskly  from  time  .to  time. 
When  the  agitation  of  boiling  is  over,  the  solution  of  the  sul- 
phuret of  lime  clears,  and  may  be  drawn  off  free  from  the  in- 
soluble matter,  the  quantity  of  which  is  considerable.  The 
liquor  in  this  state  has  nearly  the  colour  of  small  beer,  but  is 
not  quite  so  transparent.  Sixteen  gallons  of  fresh  water  are 
afterwards  to  be  poured  upon  the  insoluble  dregs  in  the 
boiler,  in  order  to  separate  the  whole  of  the  sulphuret  from 
them.  The  water  last  added,  is  boiled,  and  the  dregs  well 
agitated  in  it,  and  when  it  has  become  clear,  it  is  drawn  off 
and  added  to  the  first  liquor:  thirty-three  gallons  more  of 
water  are  then  added,  and  the  liquor  is  afterwards  reduced  to 
the  proper  state  for  use.  When  the  cloth  has  been  perfectly 
cleansed  from  the  weaver's  dressing,  it  is  steeped  in  this 
liquor  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  it  is  then  taken  out,  and 
well  washed.  When  dry,  it  is  to  be  Steeped  in  the  solation 
of  oxymuriate  of  lime  eight  to  twelve  hours,  and  then  washed 
and  dried.  These  processes  are  repeated  till  the  cloth  has 
been  six  times  in  each  liquor,  and  it  is  then  usually  found  to 
be  completely  bleached.  The  saving  by  the  use  of  the  sul- 
phuret of  lime  is  considerable. 

The  oxymuriatic  acid  has  been  extensively  employed  by  paper 
manufacturers.    It  appears,  at  first  view,  to  be  wefl  adapted to 
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this  branch  of  trade^  as  it  may  be  supposed  that  whether  the 
rags,  or  the  pulp  to  which  they  are  reduced,  is  bleached,  the 
large  quantity  of  water  employed  would  effectually  remove 
every  trace  of  the  ac^ ;  but  tne  fact  is  otherwise ;  large  quanti- 
ties of  paper,  apparently  made  according  to  the  best  process 
for  bleaching,  nave  been  rendered  unfit  for  use ;  ana  in  all 
bleached  paper,  the  odour  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid  is  more  or 
less  perceptible  to  the  smell,  when  a  parcel  of  it  is  fresh  opened. 
Different  manufacturers  are  more  or  less  successful  in  their  use 
of  bleaching,  but  in  those  cases  where  the  process  Is  so  well 
conducted  that  the  use  of  the  acid  can  scarcely  be  suspected, 
the  care  bestowed  in  washine  the  pulp  causes  an  additional  ex- 

Eense  almost  equal  to  that  ofusing  a  more  valuable  rag  without 
leaching.  The  faults  commonly  attributed  to  bleached  paper, 
and  which  in  some  degree  obviously  exist,  are,  that  it.is  not  so 
proper  for  writing  upon,  because  the  size  is  injured;  that  in 
course  of  time  it  weakens  the  colour  of  writing  ink,  and  its  own 
whiteness  diminishes;  that  it  is  apt  to  break  in  the  folds,  and 
from  its  little  coherence,  is  easily  worn  away  by  friction.  It  is 
said  even  to  impair  the  colour  of  printing  ink,  but  this  has  not 
been  fully  ascertained.  If  those  who  are  not  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  wish  to  ascertain  whether  a  parcel 
of  paper  is  bleached  or  not,  they  may  hold  a  piece  of  it  to  the 
fire,  till  it  is  thoroughly  dried,  but  not  browned,  then,  while  it 
is  yet  hot,  they  may  suddenly  crumple  it  up  in  their  hands. 
If  the  paper  retain  any  injurious  proportion  of  acid,  it  will  by 
this  treatment  fall  in  pieces;  but  if  it  break  in  none  of  the 
creases,  it  may  be  deemed  fit  for  any  purpose. 

The  oxymuriatic  acid  has  been  applied  to  the  bleaching  of 
printed  books,  and  impressions  of  engravings;  but  if  it  have  the 
injurious  effects  upon  paper  alluded  to  above,  notwithstanding 
the  superior  chance  of  having  the  acid  extracted  in  the  manu- 
facture, it  must  be  obvious  that  it  can  only  be  applied  to  those 
which  are  of  little  or  no  value  until  restored  by  its  use.  The 
paper  of  an  engraving,  however  soiled  by  sinbke,  ink,  &c.  may 
speedily  be  restored  to  a  brilliant  white,  by  simply  immersing 
it  in  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  allowing  it  to  remain  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  acid  solution,  or 
the  decree  in  which  it  is  stained. .  When  a  volume  is  intended 
to  be  bleached,  the  binding  must  be  destroyed  to  separate  it 
into  leaves.  The  leaves  are  then  placed  flat  in  a  leaden  cistern, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  thin  slips  of  glass  or  wood: 
or  the  leaves  may  be  suspended  vertically  over  narrow  slips  of 
wood  placed  very  near  each  other.  In  either  case,  the  acid 
must  be  poured  in  gently  by  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  to  prevent 
disarranging-  the  leaves,  and  when  the  full  effect  has  been  pro 
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duced  on  the  paper,  it  should  be  drf^vvn  off  at  i\\^  botto^i,  aqd 
lU  place  supplied  by  pure  water,  which  should  be  changed  $er 
yeral  times,  or  until  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  acid  appears  ^o 
be  wholly  remoyed  from  the  paper.  Chaptal  observes^  that 
^hen  he  had  to  bleach  prints  so  torn  theft  tnev  exhibited  only 
scraps  pasted  upon  otl^er  paper,  he  was  afraid  of  losing  these 
scraps  m  the  liquid,  because  the  paste  became  dissolved.  U 
such  cases,  he  enclosed  the  prints  in  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel, 
which  he  inverted  on  the  water  in  which  he  had  put  the  mix- 
ture proper  for  extricating  the  oxymuriatic  acid  gas.  This 
vapour,  by  filling  the  whole  inside  of  the  jar^  acted  upon  the 
print;  extracted  the  grease  as  well  as  ink-spots, and  the  frag- 
ments remained  pasted  to  the  paper. 

When  for  such  purposes  as  oleaching  prints,  a  small  quanr 
tity  oC  the  oxygenated  acid  is  required,  without  the  trouble 
which  would  attend  obtaining  it  by  distillation,  it  will  suffice 
to  add  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  or  the  red  oxide  of  lead, 
(0  common  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  water.  The  bottle  iu 
which  the  mixture  is  made  should  be  strong,  or  its  stopper 
not  made  very  fast,  as  the  elastic  vapour  which  is  extrlcnted 
might  otherwise  cause  an  explosion.  At  the  end  of  two  or 
three  hours,  the  acid  will  have  become  colourless,  and  may  be 
used  after  a  little  further  dilution.  It  has  an  acid  taste,  he- 
pause  not  perfectly  saturated  with  oxygen. 

To  bleach  old  printed  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
worked  up  again,  Pajot  des  Charmes  directs  the  paper  to  be 
boiled  for  an  instant  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda.  That  from 
kelp  may  be  used.  Then  steep  it  in  soap-suds,  and  wash  it; 
after  which  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  pulp.  The  soap  may  be 
omitted,  if  it  be  thought  proper. 

For  old  written  paper,  to  be  worked  up  again:  steep  it  in 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  wash  it  well 
before  it  is  taken  to  the  mill.  If  the  water  be  heated,  it  will 
be  more  effectual. 

To  bleach  printed  paper,  without  destroying  its  texture: 
steep  the  leaves  in  a  caustic  solution  of  soda,  either  hot  or 
pold,  and  then  in  a  solution  of  soap.  Arrange  them  alter 
nately  between  c|oths,  as  paper-makers  do  tlieir  sheets  oi 
paper  when  delivered  from  the  form,  and  subject  them  to  the 
press.  If  one  operation  does  not  render  them  sufficiently 
V^hite,  it  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary. 

To  bleach  old  written  paper,  without  destroying  its  texture: 
steep  the  paper  iu  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  either 
hot  or  cold  ;  and  then  in  a  solution  of  oxymuriatic  acid ;  after 
which  immerse  it  in  water,  that  none  of  the  acid  may  remain  be* 
hind.    This  paper,  when  pressed  and  dried,  will  be  fit  for  use. 
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BREWING. 


Brewing  is  the  art  of  preparing  a  vinous  liquor  from  farina- 
ceous seeds,  particularly  malt,  the  liquor  from  which  is  known 
by  the  names  of  beer,  ale,  and  porter. 

Malt  liquor  is  composed  of  water,  and  tbe  soluble  parts  of 
malt  and  hops^  fermented  with  yeast;  we  shall  therefore  treat 
in  succession  of  the  preparation  and  best  state  of  its  compo- 
nent parts  for  the  intended  purpose. 

Of  the  Water  most  suitable  for  Brewing* 

Pure  water  is  soft  and  light,  and  the  softest  and  lightest 
w'<U9r  is  the  fittest  for  brewing ;  if  it  possess  these  properties, 
it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  it  oe  rain,  riyer,  spring,  or 
pond  water,  ^aip-water  which  has  stood  for  some  time,  to 
deposit  the  foreign  particles  washed  down  with  it  from  the 
surfaces  on  which  it  nas  fallen,  is  generally  the  softest,  river- 
water  is  the  next,  pond-water  is  frequently  not  unsuitable,  but 
spring-water  is  seldom  so  free  from  mineral  and  saline  par- 
ticles as  to  iSk  preferred  when  any  other  can  be  obtained ;  the 
substances  it  holds  in  solution  generally  render  it  incapable 
of  extracting  the  whole  of  the  valuable  parts  of  the  malt. 
Water  that  makes  good  tea,  or  is  well  fitted  for  domestic 
washing,  may  be  considered  as  possessing  the  general  proper- 
ties which  render  it  suitable  for  brewing. 

•      Of  Mait. 

Barley  is  converted  into  malt  by  a  process  called  malting, 
which  consists  in  causing  the  seed  to  germinate,  and  stoppiqg 
its  growth  at  a  certain  point,  by  drying  it  with  a  slow  and-re- 
gular  heat ;  so  that  it  shall  be  completely  deprived  of  adven- 
titious moisture,  without  being  scorched.  It  is  best  prepared 
with  coke-fuel.  The  better  the  malt  is  dried,  the  sounder  will 
be  the  liquor  brewed  from  it,  and  the  longer  it  will  keep.  To 
make  malt,  the  barley  is  covered  with  water,  until  it  is  com- 

fdetely  saturated  with  that  fluid,  which  happens  generally  in 
rom  forty  to  sixty  houfs.    To  allow  the  barley  to  remain  after  « 
saturation,  woulci  occasion  some  loss  of  its  most  valuable 
parts:  as  soon  therefore  as  the  saturation  is  complete,  the 
water  is  drained  off,  and  it  is  taken  to  the  roalt«floor,  where  it 
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is  left  for  about  twenty-four  hours  in  a  heap  about  sixteen 
inches  deep.  It  is  next  spread  on  a  cool  floor,  turned  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  spread  thinner  at  each  turning,  and  sprinkle^ 
with  water  to  keep  it  moist.  The  turning  is  to  prevent  its 
heating  too  much.  As  soon  as  the  ascrospire,  or  future  stem, 
begins  to  appear,  it  is  taken  to  the  kiln,  and  after  being.tfaere 
dried  in  the  gradual  manner  above  alluded  to»  and  cleansed 
from  the  small  roots,  it  is  fit  for  use.  Barley,  by  malting,  ge- 
nerally increases  two  or  three  per  cent.  In  bulk,  and  loses 
about  one-fifth  of  its  weight;  but  the  essential  change  pro- 
duced by  the  process,  is  the  full  development  of  its  saccha* 
rine  matter. 

To  ascertain  the  quality  of  malt,  bite  a  grain  of  it  asunder, 
and  if  it  tastes  mellow  and  sweet,  breaks  soft,  and  is  full  of 
flour  from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  is  good  ;  if  good,  also,  it 
will  swim  on  water.  When  imperfectly  malted,,  it  is  heavy 
and  hard. 

Pale  malt  is  the  most  slowly  dried,  and  is  sold  at  a  higler 
price  than  other  malt;  but  it  produces  a  greater  quantity  of 
wort  than  brown  high-dried  malt,  and  the  liquor  is  sooner  fit 
for  drinking.  High-dried  malt  is  chiefly  used  to  give  a  deept^r 
colour  to  tlie  Houor,  but  the  ^anie  object  may  be  better  ob- 
tnined  by  using  Duriit  sugar.  The  following  table  by  Coni- 
brune.  will  afford  the  means  of  determining,  fr^m  the  colour 
of  malt,  the  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  on  the 
kiln,  and  the  time  in  which  the  liqi^or  prepared  from  it  will 
be  fit  for  drinking. 
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I 
Dejfr. , 

or 


119 


124  Cream-colour 


129 
134 
138 

143 

< 

148 
162 
167 
162 


Coiyttr  of  the  mtiU, 


ed  to  reiider 
jtbo  liquor  fit 
for  drinkiog. 


White 


Light  yellow 


2  weeks 
1  month 

3  months 


Amber-coloar 4     •  • 


High  Amber 


&     .. 


16     .. 
10  .. 


Pale  brown 

I 

Brown 

High  brown jlo  •• 

Brown  inclining  to  black  20  •• 

c  High  brown,  speckled }  2  years 
(  with  black i 


Romarkft. 


TkoM,  wfa«D  prttperiy  brow- 
ed, becone  upoataac- 
otttlj  bright 


I 


By  precipitation,  ibMe 
become  UrigUi  in  a 
short  time. 


With  preeipitatioa,, 

tbeee  require  8  or   10 
iiionthi      to      becoaie 
'   brigfal. 


:p^ 


tbeie  may  be  fixed, 
bat  will  aever  bcQoaie 
bright. 


Before  malt  is  fit  for  ^he  brewer,  it  must  be  coarsely  ground 
or  crushed  ;  or  the  husk  would  in  a  great  measure  defend  the 
grain  from  the  action  of  the  water.  To  bruise  it  in  a  mill 
between  two  iron  cylinders  is  considered  the  best  preparation 
it  can  have.  After  it  has  been  ground  or  bruised,  it  is  better 
to  allow  it  to  cool  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  dry  place,  than  to  use 
it  immediately  as  it  comes  from  the  mill. 

0/  Hops. 

A  liquor  derived  from  malt  only,  would  speedily  run  into 

,  the  acetous  fermentation;  to  check  this  propensity,  therefore, 

and  to  improve  the  flavour,  some  aromatic  nitter  is  combined 

.  with  it,  and  of  all  herbs  for  these  purposes,  hops  have  been 

found   the  most  wholesome,  pleasant,  and  effectual.    The 

newer  the  bops  are,  the  better  they  answer  for  the  brewer ; 

their  fragrance  being  diminished  by  keeping,  whatever  may 

be  the  care  with  which  they  are  preserved.    If  they  have  been 
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slack-dried,  or  kept  in  a  damp  place,  they  are  unfit  for  use. 
They  yield  their  aromatic  bitter  more  efficaiciously  when  boiled 
in  wort  than  in  water ;  hen^e.  to  impregnate  the  extract  from 
malt  with  a  due  proportion  oT  hops,  their  strength,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  extract,  should  previously  be  ascertained.  PriTate 
families,  who  regard  only  the  flavour*  and  salubrity  of  their 
malt-liquors,  may  use  from  six  to  eight  bushels  of  malt  to  the 
hogshead  of  their  strongest  beer.  The  quantity  of  hops  must 
be  suited  to  the  ti^te  of  the  drinker,  and  to  the  time  the 
liquor  is  intended  to  be  kept.  From  two  to  three  pounds  will 
be^sufficient  for  a  hpgsheaa,  though  some  chuse  to  put  in  so 
much  as  six  pounds. 

Hops  contain  ganic  acid  and  tannin ;  thejr  operate  by  de- 
priving wort  of  the  mucilage  whioh  disposes  it  to  acidify* 

Mills  recommends  small  beer  to  be  brewed  by  itself;  in 
which  case  two  bushels  and  a  half  of  malt,  and  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  hops,  are  sufficient  to  make  a  hogshead. 

Of  the  Vesseh  used  in  Brewing. 

Cleanliness  should  be  strictly  maintaioed  in  each  depait 
ment  of  the  brewhouse,  every  vessel  must  be  perfectly  free 
from  the  slightest- taint  or  smell;  for  which  purpose  they 
should  be  repeatedly  scoured  with  cold  water,  and  afterwards 
rinsed  with  hot  or  boiling  water;  it  would  be  a  great  ndvan* 
tage  if  the  interior  of  all  the  wooden  vessels  were  charred,  as 
by  this  means  their  disposition  to  become  tainted  would  be 
exceedingly  diminished. 

The  utensils  of  a  brewery  are  the  following : 

.  1.  The  liquor-back,  which  is  merely  a  reservoir  for  the  cold 
water. 

2.  The  copper,  in  whioh  the  liquor  is  h^stted. 

3.  The  copper-back. 

4.  The  mash'iun,  a  wooden  vessel  in  which  the  operation  of 
mashing  is  performed. 

6.  The  under-hack,  into  which  the  wort  is  drawn  off  after 
mashing. 

6.  The  Jack-back,  which  receives  the  wort  after  it  has  been 
boiled  with  the  hops,  and  has  in  some  breweries  a  cast-iron  floor, 
pierced  with  small  holes,  to  admit  the  wort,  but  retain  the  hops. 

7.  The  coolers,  which  are  shallow  tubs,  to  cool  the  wort  in 
a  short  time,  by  presenting  a  large  surface  to  the  air. 

8.  The  gyle  tuns  or  squares,  in  which  the  liquor  is  first  ptat 
to  ferment. 

9.  Ca^ks,  in  number  and  si^e  proportioned  to  the  quihCity 
brewed  at  oace. 
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To  diminish  the  number  of  vessels  required  in  brewing, 
and  to  simplify  the  operation,  J.  B.  Bprdiey,  an  ingenious 
American,  describes  an  invention  cff  his,  whicl^  is  well  adapted 
to  family  use.  He  calls  it  the  tripartite  method  of  brewing, 
because  the  kettle-apparatus  is  worked  in  three  divisions. 
This  vessel  is  represented  at  fig.  1,  (pi.  Brewing,  8cc.)  The 
whole  vessel  is  40  inches  long,  20  broad,  and  24  deep ;  of 
these  dimensions  the  division  a  occupies  thirteen ;  h  nine ; 
and  c  two  inches  in  the  depth.  The  horizontal  lines  indicate 
where  the  perforated  moveable  bottoms  are  placed.  In  a  is 
the  water  or  wort;  b  contains  the  malt;  and  into  c  the  hot 
water  is  pumped  up,  or  poured  over  from  a  to  c,  by  means  of 
the  small  pump  d;  and  thus  passes  through  every  particle  of 
the  malt;  so  that,  by  frequent  agitation,  the  water  washes 
out  its  whole  substance,  and  extracts  all  its  farinaceous  and 
saccharine  parts.  This  operation  is  repeated,  occasionally 
stirring  up  the  grains,  till  the  liquor  becomes  clear,  when  it 
should  be  briskly  boiled,  and  then  drained  off  into  coolers, 
for  which  purpose  a  cock  is  placed  in  one  side  clo^e  to  the 
bottom.  The  inventor  observes,  that  a  Swedish  mode  of 
brewing  m  camp  afforded  him  the  hint  for  this  process.  He 
remarks  that  his  tripartite  kettle  is  made  of  copper;  but  the 
pump  would  be  pernaps  best  made  of  wood,  or  pure  tin^  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  verdigris. 


Of  Mashing. 

The  mash-tun  is  shallow  in  proportion  to  its  diameter,  and  is 
f\irnished  with  a  false  bottom,  a  few  inches  above  the  real  one, 

«ierced  with  small  boles,  and  made  either  moveable  or  fixed, 
'here  are  two  sidie  openings  in  the  interval  between  the  real 
find  false  bottom,  to  which  pipes  are  fixed,  one  for  the  pur^- 
pose  of  conveying  water  into  the  tun,  and  the  other  for  drawl- 
ing liquor  out  of  it.  The  malt  is  to  be  strewed  evenly  over 
the  false  bottom  of  the  tun*  and  then,  b^  means  of  the  side 
pipe,  a  proper  quantity  of  hot  water  is  introduced  from  the 
ifpper  copper.  jThe  water  rises  through  the  malt,  or,  as  it  is 
xaued,  the  grist,  and  when  the  whole  ouantity  is  introduoed 
from  the  upper  copper,  the  mashing  Degins,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  efiect  a  perfect  mixture  oftbe  malt  with  the  Walfei^, 
fio  that  all  the  soluble  parts  may  be  extracted ;  for  this  pun- 
pose  the  ^ist  is  diffused  through  the  water  by  means  of  Iron 
r|kes,  and  then  the  whole  is  beaten  for  t,  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  lone  flat  wooden  poles  resembling  oars,  which  are  eitber 

£:)rked  by  hand  or  machinery,  accordni^  to  tl)e  magnitude  of 
e  scale  of  operatio?..    Whei^  the  ]nMhin||  it  coi|ip!eted|  the 
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tun  is  covered,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat,  and  the  whole 
is  suffered  to  stand  about  an  ivour  and  a  halF,  when  the  insolu- 
ble parts  will  have  separated  From  the  liquor.  The  side  hole 
is  then  opened,  and  the  clear  wort  allowed  to  run  off  slowly 
at  first,  but  more  rapidly  as  it  becomes  fine,  into  the  lower  or 
boiling  copper. 

Great  care  murst  be  taken  that  the  water  be  not  conveyed  to 
the  malt  at  a  boiling  heat,  which  w*ould  convert  the  malt  into 
paste.  In  order  to  obtain  it  of  a  proper  temperature,  Combnuic: 
recommends,  that  when  it  boils,  to  every  22  given  measures 
of  it,  ten  e(jual  measures  of  cold  water  should  be  added;  t!iis 
will  reduce  its  temperature  to  about  161  degrees  of  Fahreuhtit, 
which  he  considers  the  best  heat  for  mashing ;  but  it  mur*t  be 
observed,  that  the  darker  the  colour  of  the  malt  used,  the 
lower  must  be  the  temperature  of  the  water :  for  pale  malt, 
the  water  may  be  180  degrees;  but  for  brown,  it  should  be 
from  10  to  20  degrees  lower. 

The  water  of  the  first  mashino"  is  by  much  the  richest.in  sac 
charine  parts;  but  to  exhaust  tne  malt,  ^  second  and  a  third 
mashing  is  required,  and  the  water,  in  these  latter  operations, 
may  sa^ly  be  used  almost  boiling  hot,  as  for  example  at  190 
degrees  or  upwards.  When  the  liquor  is  intended  to  be  all  of 
one  quality,  the  produce  of  each  mashing  may  be  drawn  off  into 
the  same  vessel ;  but  if  ale  is  to  be  made  at  tlie  same  time  with 
beer,  the  produce  of  the  first  mashing  should  be  kept  apart  for  it. 

The  quantity  of  wort  to  be  drawn  from  the  malt,  depends,  it 
must  be  obvious,  upon  the  strength  of  the  liquor  required. 
For  small  beer,  25  or  30  gallons  may  be  taken  from  each 
bushel  of  xnalt ;  for  good  table  beer,  2  J  bushels  of  malt  should 
be  allowed  to  the  cask  .'of  36  gallons ;  and  ibr  ale,  4  bushek 
of  malt  for  a  like  quantity.  And  in  determining  the  quantity 
to  be  drawn  off,  three  gallons  and  three  quarters  of  water  must 
be  allowed  for  what  each  bushel  of  malt  will  absorb. 

Of  Boiling  and  Hopping. 

When  the  wort  intended  for  the  same  liquor  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  mash-tun  to  the  lower  copper,  it  must  be  mixed^ 
iivhile  it  is  heatine,  with  a  due  proportion  of  hops.  In  private 
families,  where  the  difference  of  expense  between  a  full  pro- 
portion of  hops,  and  the  least  q^uantity  that  will  suffice,  is 
insignificant,  one  pound  of  ht)ps  is  added  for  each  bushel  of 
malt,  whether  for  small  beer  or  ale ;  in  public  breweries  the 
proportion  is  rather  less,  and  less  for  ale  than  for  beer. 

When  both  ale  and  beer  are  made  from  the  same  malt,  the 
practice  sometimes  is  to  put  the  whole  of  the  hops  into  the  ale 
wort,  and  then  exhaust  them  afterwards  with  the  beer  wort 
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The  wort  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  it,  should  be  made  to 
boil  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  towaros  the  end  of  the  boil- 
ing, the  hops  should  be  put  in ;  if  the  hops  be  boiled  for  a 
long  time,  the  extract  obtained  from  them  injures  the  flavour 
of  the  beer,  and  their  best  part  flies  ofi.  In  general,  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  will  be  sufficient;  they  have  produced 
their  proper  efiect,  iVhen  the  liauor,  on  a  little  of  it  being 
taken  out  of  the  copper,  is  founa  to  be  full  of  small  flakes 
like  those  of  curdled  soap.  In  small  brewings,  the  boiling 
copper  is  uncovered,  but  in  breweries  on  a  large  scale,  it  is 
fitted  with  a  steam-tight  cover,  from  the  centre  of  which 
passes  a  pipe,  that  terminates  by  several  branches  in  the  upper 
copper.  Tne  steam,  therefore,  produced  by  the  boiling,  in- 
stead of  being  wasted,  is  let  into  the  cold  water,  which  it 
raises  very  nearly  to  the  temperature  required  for  mashing, 
besides  'mpregnating  it  very  sensibly^with  the  essential  oil  or 
frafi^rant  part  of  the  hopif. 

Of  Cooling  the  Wort. 

When  the  liquor  is  sufficiently  boiled,  it  is  transferred  from 
the  boiline  copper  to  the  coolers,  where  it  is  exposed  to  a  free 
current  of  air,  and  allowed  to  remain  till  it  has  deposited  the 
hop  seeds  and  coagulated  flakes  whh  which  it  was  charged, 
and  become  sufficiently  cold  for  fermentation.  It  is  consi- 
dered sufficiently  cool,  when  the  discharge  of  steam  has  so 
f^f  decreased,  that  its  surface  reflects  the  image  of  the  face 
like  a  mirror :  but  the  surest  mode  is  to  use  the  thermometer ! 
if  intended  for  immediate  drinking,  it  need  not  be  cooled  lower 
than  76  or  80  degrees ;  if  designed  to  be  kept  a  long  time,  it 
should  at  least  be  cooled  to  ro  or  70  degrees,  and  therefore 
can  only  be  made  in  temperate  weather. 

The  liquor  in  the  coolers  should  be  exposed  to  a  draft  of 
air,  as  if  the  atmosphere  over  it  were  not  constantly  changing, 
it  would,  particularly  in  hot  weather,  soon  acquire  a  nause- 
ous smell  and  taste,  and  spots  of  white  mould  would  form  on 
its  surface.  The  coolers  are  generally  made  of  wood,  which 
conducts  heat  so  slowly  as  to  be  unfavourable  to  a  speedy 
leduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  wort.  Metallic  coolers 
would  produce  the  efiect  sooner,  and  a  patent  has  been  taken 
out  for  the  use  of  iron  ones ;  but  the  most  complete  and  rapid 
mode  of  cooling  wort,  is  certainly  that  of  passing  it  throusb 
a  worm,  like  that  of  a  still,  contained  in  water  kept  constantly 
cool ;  by  which  means  the  finn  flavour  of  the  hops  is  saved. 
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0/  Fermentation . 

1  he  change  plroduced  by  fermentation  in  a  saccharine  fluids 
such  as  wort,  has  already  been  adverted  to»  at  page  502.  It  is 
iiere  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  when  the  wort  has  been 
pro,  erly  cooled,  and  transfeirred  from  the  coolers  to  the  work- 
ing tun,  a  pint  of  sound  fresh  yeast  (from  strong  beer»  if  such 
tan  be  obtained)  is  added  for  every  9  gallons  of  liquor.  The 
fermentation  commences  at  the  side,  and  in  the  course  of  four 
or  five  hours,  its  effect  is  pei*ceptible  all  over  the  surface. 
When  the  fermentation  has  attained  its  height,  which  is  known 
by  the  head  of  yeast  beginning  to  decline  in  the  middle,  the 
liquor  is  fit  for  barrelling.  This  is  generally  the  case  in  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  hours,  if  it  is  let  down  into  the  tun  hot:  hut 
if  it  be  set  for  fermentation  at  60  oik  65  degrees,  it  requires 
forty-eight  hours  for  the  fermentation  to  attain  its  beignt ;  and 
this  slow  fermentation  is  more  favourablef  to  the  goodness  of 
the  liquor  than  the  other.  It  has  been  usually  said,  that  a  free 
exposure  to  air  promotes  fermentation,  even  if  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  it;  but  experiment  does  not  confirm  this  opinion. 
Collier  fermented  wort  as  perfectly  in  a  close  as  in  an  open 
vessel,  with  these  advantages  in  favour  of  the  close  vessel, 
that  the  wort  was  incapable  of  the  acetous  fermentation,  access 
of  air  being  necessary  to  the  formation  of  acid,  and  that  it 
bad  not  sustained  by  the  fermentation  above  one-fifth  of  t^e 
loss  of  measure  of  the  other;  and  therefore  it  afforded  a  pro-^ 
portionately  greater  quantity  of  spirit  when  distilled,  though 
in  the  quality  there  was  no  perceptible  difference.  By  a  clostf 
vessel,  in  this  experiment,  is  meant  a  vessel,  with  an  air-tight 
cover,  in  which  was  inserted  a  tube  that  terminated  in  waten 
as  represented  by  fig.  2,  plate  Brewing,  8cc. 

When  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is  more  than  60  degrees, 
the  cool  of  the  night  must  be  chosen  for  setting  the  wort  to 
work,  and  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  may  be  considered 
the  coolest  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  is  several  degrees  below  60  of  Fahr.  the 
wort  may  be  set  at  a  greater  heat  than  that  of  the  air ;  for  ■• 
the  tendency  to  fermentation  increases,  with  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  it  is  necessary  to  correct  it,  by  putting  the  liquor  to 
work  cooler,  in  hot  weather,  than  in  coldf.  If  uie  air  it  at  30 
degrees,  small,  beer  should  be  set  to  work  at  70  degrees ;  beer 
intended  for  keeping  at  56^ ;  and  amber  or  glntiiKitis  alet  tl 
64^.  When  the  air  is  at  60  degrees,  all  these  kinds  may  be 
set  on  work  at  50^.  In  the  course  of  fermentation,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  wort  has  generally  risen  10  degiees^  by  the 
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time  it  attains  its  height,  although  the  temperature  of  the  air 
continues  the  same.     Sprii>g  and  autumn  ar6  considered  the. 
most  favourable  seasons  for  brewing,  on  account  of  the  mo-* 
derate  temperature  which  then  generally  prevails. 

When  barrels  are  filled  with  the  fermeYited  wort,  their  bung- 
holes  are  left  open,  the  fermentation  stitl  goes  on,  and  in  order 
that  the  yeast  may  be  wholly  driven  over,  the  barrel  is  filled 
up  once  or  twice  a  day  for  a  few  days.  In  %bout  a  week  it 
may  be  closed^  and  afterwards  the  liquor  will  .become  clear 
and  fit  for  use. 


Ofjining  the  Liquor. 

When  the  woH  and  fermentation  have  beeh  perfectly  well 
managed,  the  liquor  in  due  time  becomes  perfectly  fine  and 
transparent  in  the  cask  ;  but  when  this  does  not  happen  spon- 
taneously, means  are  used  to  produce  it.  The  most  usual 
fiaing  is  composed  of  sour  beer  brewed  on  purpose,  without 
hops,  from  a  fourth  mash«  and  in  which  isinglass  is  dissolved. 
It  spreads  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  and  sinking  down, 
carries  the  im'puHties  along  with  it  to  the  bottom.  This  fining 
is  not  alvvav's  effectual  for  brown  hetH ;  therefore  for  such,  a 
quantity  or  oil  of^  vitriol,  not  more  than  fotar  ourices  to  a  butt, 
it  used. 

When  beer  is  ropy,  it  may  be  cured  by  putting  a  bunch  of 
hyssop  into  the  cask. 

If  beer  has  become  cloudy  after  thunder.  It  gallon  of  it 
(for  every  36  gallons)  may  be  boiled  for  half  ati  hour,  with  an 
bunce  of'^new  hops,  and  a  handful  of  salt ;  this  portion  may  be 
Returned  into  |he  barrel,  and  stirred  up  for  a  few  minutes  with 
the  remainder;  add  in  about  twelve  hours  afterwards  the 
whole  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  recovered. 

When  beer  has  acquired  a  peculiar  taste  of  the  cask,  either 
hy  long  keeping,  from  the  astringency  of  the  oak,  or  for  want 
ot  proper  cleanliness,  it  is  advisable  to  suspend  in  it  a  hand- 
ful of  wheat  tied  up  in  a  bag;  which  generally  removes  the 
disagreeable  taste. 

Op  Porter. 

Ale  difiers  from  beer,  in  general,  only  in  being  stronger, 
though  it  is  sometimes  brewed  with  a  smaller  proportion  of 
Aops,  and  is  not  so  much  fermented  as  beer;  but  porter  dinars 
jp^om  both  ale  and  beer,  in  containing  several  ingredients  whic^ 
modify  the  flavour  of  the  malt  tnd  bops.    Porter  is  oflth 
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adulterated  with  deleterious  druss,  on  which  account  the 
domestic  brewing  of  it  is  desirable.  Child,  in  his  treatise, 
entitled'"  EveryMan  his  own  Brewer/*  has  given  the  follow- 
ing recipe  for  preparing  it  in  small  quantity : — 

£.  $.  d. 

One  peck  of  malt 0  2  6 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  liquorice  root.  .0  0  2 

Spanish  Jliice 0  0  2 

Essentia  bina 0  0  2  j 

Colour 0  0  2  ! 

Half  a  pound  of  treacle 0  0  3  j 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  hops 0  0  6  , 

Casicum  and  ginger  0  0  1 

The  expense  of  coals  .  • 0  0  6 

0    4    6 


\ 


These  articles,  managed  according  to  the  directions  for  brew- 
ing, will  produce  six  gallons  of  good  porter,  which,  at  Is.  6d. 
per  gallon,  would  cost  nine  shillings,  so  that  one  half  of  the 
expense  is  saved  by  making  it  at  home,  and  independent  of 
the  economy,  the  liquor  will  be  wholesome  and  palatable; 
which  is  not  always  the  case  with  the  liquor  of  tne  public 
breweries.  By  augmenting  the  ingredients  in  their  relative 
proportions,  ajiy  quantit3'  of  porter  may  be  brewed. 

It  niay.be  necessary  to  explain  the  manner  of  preparing  the 
essentia  bina^  and  the  colour.  In  order  to  procure  tne  former, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  moist  sugar  should  be  boiled  in  an 
iron  vessel  till  it  attain  the  consistence  of  a  thick  black  sirup, 
which  is  remarkably  bitter. 

The  colour  is  produced  by  boiling  a  similar  quantity  of  moist 
bugar,  till  it  acquires  a  taste  between  sweet  and  bitter;  it 
iuiparts  the  fine  mellow  tint  so  much  admired  in  good  porter. 

In  preparing  th^  essence  and  colour,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
employ  a  small  portion  of  pure  or  of  lime  water ;  because  toej 
will  otherwise  grow  hard  and  dry,  if  suffered  to  stand  tillth^ 
become  cold.  They  are  added  to  the  first  wort,  with  which 
they  are  boiled. 

Mode  of* preparing  Yeast. 

In  many  situations,  the  yeast  required  for  brewing  cannot  bt 
obtained  at  all,  or  cannot  be  obtained  ut  the  time  it  is  wanted. 
In  such  cases,  the  following  niocte  of  preparing  yeast*  invented 
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by  W.  Mason,  will  be  useful.     It  is  taken  from  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Sec. 

Procure  three  vessels,  of  different  sizes;  one  capable  ef  hold- 
ing two  quarts,  the  other  three  or  four,  and  the  third  five  or  six. 
Boil  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  malt,  for  about  ei^ht  or  ten  minutes, 
in  three  pints  of  water;  and  when  a  quart  is  poured  off  from 
the  grains,  let  it  stand  in  a  cool  place,  till  not  auife  cold,  but 
retaining  the  degree  of  heat  which  the  brewers  find  proper  for 
commencing  fermentation.  Then  remove  the  vessel  into  some 
situation  near  the  fire,  where  the  thermometer  stands  between 
70  and  80  degrees,  and  there  let  it  remain  till  the  fermentation 
begins,  which  will  be  in  about  thirty  hours;  add  then  two 
quarts  more  of  a  like  decoction  of  malt,  when  cool ;  and  stir  it 
well  in  the  larger  sized  vessel ;  then  proceed  as  before ;  after 
which,  add  an  equal  quantity  more,  and  mix  all  in  the  largest 
Tessel,  and  it  will  produce  yeast  sufficient  for  a  brewing  of 
forty  gallons. 


DiSIILLATHW 

Distillation  is  the  art  of  separating  the  volatile  and  spiritu- 
ous from  the  fixed  and  watery  parts  of  fermented  liquors. 

When  a  fluid  which  has  undergone  the  vinous  fermentation, 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  the  vapour  which  arises  from 
it,  is,  when  collected  and  condensed  by  the  reduction  of  its 
temperature,  again  converted  into  a  fluid :  but  the  fluid  thus 
obtained  is  found  to  have  different  properties  to  that  from  which 
it  was  derived,  and  it  receives  the  name  o(  spirit*  This  spirit 
consists  of  water  and  a  peculiar  fluid  called  akoholp  of  wnich 
we  have  treated  at  page  604.  Alcohol,  in  combination  with 
more  or  less  water,  anaflavoured  by  the  aroma  of  the  different 
substances  from  which  it  is  obtained,  forms  brandy,  rum,  ge 
neva,  and  all  the  various  descriptions  of  spirit  known  in  com- 
merce. The  art  of  the  distiller  consists  in  selecting  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  heating  the  fermented  fluid,  of  condensing 
the  vapour  it  affords,  while  he  prevents  the  intermixture  with 
his  products  of  whatever  woula  injure  their  flavour;  and  to 
accomplish  these  purposes,  although  apparently  so  simple,  it 
is  found  that  great  care  and  skill  are  required. 

The  distillations  performed' by  the  chemist,  with  the  retort, 
the  alembic,  the  lamD-furnace,  the  pneumato-chemioal  and 
Woul&'s  apparatus,  tor  obtaining  gaseous  and  Tolatile  pro* 
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ducts  in  general,  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  di8ti41atioQ8 
conducted  for  the  commercial  purpose  of  obtaining  spirit ;  but 
the  scafe  is  different :  the  chemist  has  his  whole  apparatus  so 
completely  under  his  eye,  that  he  can  adjust  the  heat  and  other 
circumstances  with  great  nicety :  when  he  has  vapour  to  con- 
dense,  in  using,  for  example,  the  lamp-furnace,  a  wet  sponge 
placed  on  the  beak  of  the  retort  will  suffice ;  but  the  commer* 
cial  distiller  requires  for  the  purpose  of  condensation,  a  long 
convoluted  tube,  passing  through  an  immense  body  of  water, 
which  must  be  constantly  renewed ;  the  difference  of  scale, 
therefore,  requires  more  than  a  mere  enlargement  of  the  appa- 
ratus, and  there  has  in  fact  been  found  ample  scope  for  im* 
provements  in  the  art. 

The  substances  from  which  spirit  is  obtained  are  usually 
barley,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  sugar,  or  molasses.  In  countries 
where  the  grape  ripens  in  the  open  air,  wine  is  distilled  for 
this  purpose:  hence  the  superiority  of  the  brandies  of  France; 
the  spirit  afforded  by  good  wines  containing  the  finest  aroma 
of  all  products  capable  of  yielding  alcohol.  When  grain  is 
used,  it  is  malted  according  to  the  usual  process,  like  barley 
for  brewing;  and  the  fermentation  is  conducted  in  the  same 
manner.  After  fermentation,  the  fluid  intended  to  be  distilled 
is  called  wash,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  still. 

A  still  consists  of  a  boiler,  which  contains  the  wash  ;  and  a 
tube,  in  passing  through  which  the  vapours  are  condensed ; 
the  tube  is  convoluted,  in  order  that  it  may  have  a  great  length 
in  a  moderate  compass,  and  it  is  thence  called  the  loorm,  utt 
boiler  formerly  used,  was  a  cylinder,  the  height  of  which  was 
in  general  one-half  greater  than  its  diameter;  but  the  French, 
who  have  always  been  foremost  in  the  improvements  which  this 
art  has  received,  have  introduced  a  much  superior  form,  see 
fig.  3,  (plate  Brewing — Distilling.)  The  height  of  the  boiler 
has  been  considerably  diminished,  its  width  augmented,  and 
instead  of  being  cylindrical,  it  widens  upwards  gradually  to 
within  about  three  or  four  inches  of  the  top ;  there  the  sides 
are  curved  into  an  arch,  and  become  narrower ;  hence  its  form 
is  in  frict  similar  to  that  of  a  common  tea-kettle  :  the  mouth  cd^ 
is  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  bottom  a  b.  To  the  boiler  it 
fitted  a  conical  head,  in  the  interior  of  which,  round  the  lower 
edge,  is  a  channel,  destined  to  receive  the  liquid  condensed 
ng-atnst  the  sides,  and  which,  instead  of  returning  to  the  boiler, 
is  conveyed  into  the  worm.  In  the  old  construction,  the  head 
communicated  with  the  worm  by  an  inclined  tube  of  a  very 
small  diameter ;  but  now  the  tube  in  this  situation,  at  its  base 
f  g,  is  as  wide  as  the  head,  and  diminishes  in  diameter  as  it 
approaches  the  worm,  into  which  it  opens.    Another  impMtagit 
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difference  between  the  new  boiler  and  the  old  one,  consists  in 
the  shape  of  the  bottom;  the  old  ones  were  flat;  this  js  con- 
cave»  in  the  manner  shewn  by  the  dotted  segment  of  a  circle 
a  b.  By  this  meant,  the  beat  received  is  nearly  equal  at  erery 
point  directly  exposed  to  the  fire;  and  as  the  bottom  is  convex 
within,  the  sediment  from  the  wash  foils  round  its  edge,  where 
from  itft  resting  on  the  brick-work,  and  not  receiving  the  direct ' 
heat,  it  is  not  liable,  from  being  burnt,  to  give  an  empyreumatic 
taste  to  the  spirit.  Two  inches  of  the  circumference  of  the 
bottom  rest  on  brick-work.  The  boiler  is  filled  by  the  aper- 
ture 0. 

In  the  old  construction  of  the  furnace,  the  heat  was  applied 
only  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler;  and  a  further  Loss  was  sus- 
tained by  placing,  as  is  still  common  in  furnaces  generally,  the 
centre  of  the  erate  under  the  centre  of  the  boiler ;  without  re- 
flecting that  the  stream  of  air  towards  the  chimney  always  car- 
ries the  heat  and  flame  in  an  oblioue  direction  towards  the  end 
of  the  boiler.  At  present. the  ena  of  the  grate  next  the  chim- 
ney is  not  placed  turther  back  than  the  middle  of  the  boiler, 
and  the  heated  air  is  conducted  round  the  boiler  before  it 
passes  off,  by  which  the  whole  mass  of  fluid  in  the  boiler  is 
neated  at  once,  and  the  heat  may  be  maintained  with  great 
regularity,  while  a  much  less  quantity  of  fuel  will  suffice.  The 
brick-work  surrounding  the  boiler  reaches  as  high  as  the 
circle  k  k. 

The  worm  is  generally  made'of  tin  or  pewter,  and  is  the  same 
as  that  in  common  use,  except  that  at  the  commencement  /, 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  beak  of  the  head  of  the  boiler, 
it  is  wider  than  they  were  formerly  made,  and  tapers  gradually 
towards  the  discharging  extremity  m.  The  reason  of  this  is 
evident,  because  vapour,  only  partly  condensed,  requires  niore 
room  than  when  the  whole  is  fluid.  The  refrigeratory,  or  ves- 
sel AB,  is  kept  constantly  filled  with  cold  water;  this  is  effect- 
ed by  a  tube  n,  which  descends  and  opens  nearly  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  and  brings  a  supply  of  cold  water  firom  a  greater  ele- 
vation ;  while  another  tube,  r,  conveys  the  hot  water  with  equal 
rapidity  from  the  top.  By  this  means  the  condensation  is  so 
complete,  that  the  spirit  discharged  at  m,  exhales  little  or  no 
odour.  As  it  is  often  not  possible  to  have  the  water  from  a 
greater  elevation  than  the  refrigerator,  without  raising  it  by 
mechanical  means,  the  following  plan,  by  Alexander  Johnston, 
is  highly  entitled  to  attention,  as  in  it  the  siphon  is  am>Ked  to 
the  worm-tub  as  a  refrigeratory  and  water  is  conveysa  in  any 
quantity  to  a  worm-tub  of  the  largest  dimension,  if  perfecdV 
air-tight ;  it  is  represented  at  figvre  4,  (pi.  Brewing-— Distil* 
;.)   A.  £i  the  fted  pipe  of  cqM  wiser.    B^  the  hot  tmSen  er 
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worts,  after  beiog  cooled,  are  set  for  fermentation,  to  promote 
which,  a  quantity  of  bariA  is  added  to  them,  and  they  become 
wash ;  the  wash  is  then  passed  througrh  the  still,  and  makes 
singlings,  and  these  being  again  passed  through  the  still,  rro- 
duce  spirits ;  the  latter  part  of  this  running  being  weak,  is 
called  feints.  When  sinelings  are  put  into  the  still,  a  small 
quantity  of  soap  is  added,  to  prevent  the  still  from  running 
foul,  a  dessert  spoonful  of  vitriol  well  mixed  with  oil,  is  put 
into  a  puncheon  of  spirits,  to  make  them  show  a  bead  when 
reduced  with  water:  this  is  only  done  with  spirits  intended  for 
home  consumption,  and  no  vitriol  is  used  in  any  other  part  of 
the  process.  In  this  distillery,  the  former  practice  was  to  use 
about  one-fourth  part  of  malt,  and  the  remainder  a  mixture  of 
ground  oats  and  barley,  and  oatmeal ;  latterly  the  custom  ba$ 
been  to  use  only  as  muph  as  would  prevent  the  kieve  (mash- 
vat)  from  setting.  He  had  found  that  malt  alone  produced  a 
greater  quantity  of  spirits  than  the  mixture  of  malt  and  raw 
corn  of  tne  same  quality  with  that  of  which  the  malt  had  beeu 
made.  He  generally  put  from  50  to  54  gallons  of  water  to 
every  barrel  of  corn  of  twelve  stone,  (141b  to  the  stone.)  Each 
brewing  was  divided  into  three  mashinss,  nearly  equal :  the 
produce  of  the  two  first  was  put  into  the  fermenting  back-s,  and 
the  produce  of  the  last,  which  was  small  worts,  was  put  into 
the  copper  for  the  purpose  of  being  heated,  and  used  as  water 
to  the  next  day's  brewing,  when  as  much  water  was  added  as 
would  make,  with  the  small  worts  of  that  brewing,  54  gallons 
.to  each  barrel  of  corn.  The  kieves  were  so  tabulated  tnat  be 
always  knew  the  quantity  of  worts  which  would  come  off  at 
each  mashing.  Their  strength  he  ascertained  by  Saunders' 
.  saccharometer,  and  at  the  above  proportions.he  obtained  from 
a  mixture  of  the  two  first  wortd,  an  increase  of  gravity  from  20 
pounds  to  22  pounds  per  barrel,  of  36  gallons,  above  water- 
proof, at  a  temperature  of  abou^  88^.  The  small  worts  gained 
at  the  same  temperature  about  six  pounds.  The  grain,  after 
the  last  worts  were  off,  retained  nearly  the  same  bulk  as  when 
put  into  the  kieve ;  the  whole  of  the  grain  was  put  in  at  the 
first  mashing ;  he  never  knew  any  grain  to  be  added  to  the 
second  mashing.  The  worts  of  the  first  and  second  mashine 
were  run  through  the  mash^kieve  into  the  under-back,  in  which 
state  they  were  usually  found  to  correspond  with  the  compu- 
tation made  in  the  mash-kieve  and  under-back,  in  the  latter  of 
which  a  correct  gauge  might  be  taken  of  them.  He  usually 
commenced  brewing  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning :  the  first 
worts  were  run  off  into  the  under-backs,  and  required  from  an 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  to  be  forced  up  into  tne  cooler;  the 
second  worts  oame  off  at  the  end  of  two  hours  from  tbe  diir 
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charge  of  the  first*  and  required  about  the  same  tme  to  pass 
into  the  coolers.  The  small  worts  were  generally  run  off  late 
at  night,  and  being  then^  or  early  on  the  following  morning, 
put  into  the  copper  to  be  used  for  the  next  brewing,  were  sel- 
dom shown  on  the  coolers.  He  thinks  that  any  decrease  of 
the  worts  by  evaporation  whilst  on  the  coolers.must  hare  been 
very  inconsiderable;  and  that  a  correct  gau^e  of  the  worts 
.might  Ixe  taken  in  the  coolers,  as  well  as  in  uie  under-backs. 
The  quantity  of  wash  in  the  backs,  was  found  to  be  nearly 
correspondent  with  that  of  the  strong  waters  which  had  been 
on  the  kieve  and  in  the  cooler.  The  fermentation  of  the  worts 
was  produced  by  means  of  yeast,  and  was  in  general  so  con- 
trived as  to  be  apparently  kept  up  for  the  full  time  allowed  by 
law  (six  days:)  he  has,  however,  usually  Iiad  his  wash  ready 
for  the  still  in  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  in  which  it  was 
set.  Backs  are  renewed  in  two  ways ;  either  by  additions  made 
to  them  from  other  backs  in  the  distillery,  each  supplying  a 
certain  portion  of  wash  to  the  back  which  is  next  before  it  in 
the  order  of  fermentation,  while  the  newest  and  least-fermented 
wash  is  replenished  by  worts,  or  when  the  fermentation  is  down, 
by  an  entire  substitution  of  worts.  He  has  ordinatily  in  the 
course  of  woric,  charged  a  600-gallon  still  with  wash,  and  run 
it  off  in  twenty  to  twenty-three  minutes :  he  has  seen  a  1000- 
gallon  still  charged  and  worked  off  in  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
minutes.  He  understands  that  it  is  now  the  practice  of  some 
distillers,  to  heat  the  wash  nearly  to  the  state  of  boiling  before 
the  still  is  charged  with  it,  by  which  means  he  believes  the  pro- 
cess to  be  accelerated  by  three  or  four  minutes.  He  has  seen 
a  1000-galIon  still  charged  with  singlings,  and  worked  off  in 
from  forty  to  fifty  minutes,  and  thinks  a  500-gallon  still  re- 
quires nearly  an  eaual  time.  Feints  from  pot-ale  (the  name 
given  to  completely  fermented  wash)  usually  are  run  off  in 
from  six  to  seven  minutes ;  making  allowance  for  every  delay, 
about  six  charges  of  spirits  may  be  run  off  from  a  still  of  500 
gallons  content,  each  charge  estimated  at  150  gallons.  The 
feints  were  always  put  back  into  the  pot-ale  receiver;  20  gal- 
lons of  feints  is  the  usual  quantity  run  from  a  500-gallon  still 
charged  with  singlings;  he  thinks  there  is  more  spirit  extracted 
from  feints  than  from  pot-ale ;  there  was  no  delay  between  one 
charge  of  pot-ale  and  another,  or  between  one  of  singlings  and 
another;  tne  still  could  be  cleansed  in  less  than  a  minute;  it 
very  rarely  occurred  that  the  ordinary  accidents  which  hap- 
pened to  the  still  delayed  the  work  to  any  considerable  degree. 
The  still  is  never  charged  with  wash  beyond  about  seven- 
eighths  of  the  still,  nor  with  singlings  beyond  about  four- 
fifths,  exclusive  of  the  head.    The  estimated  produce  (accord- 
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ing  to  which  the  duty  may  be  charged)  is  one  gallon  of  tin^ 
lings  from  three  gallons  oi  wash,  and  one  gallon  of  spirits  from 
three  gallons  of  sinslings,  but  it  is  very  frequently  somewhaf 
more.  Previous  to  the  regulation  (of  Excise)  which  took  place 
in  June,  1806,  from  a  still  of  640  gallons,  which  is  charged 
with  2076  gallons  of  spirits  weekly,  he  has  frequently  drawn 
6300  gallons  in  one  week,  and  thinks  600  gallons  to  be  a  fair 
average.     He  usually  made  spirits  about  14  per  cent,  above 

froof,  by  Saunders'  hydrometer.  Spirits  exported  by  him  from 
2  to  14  per  cent,  above  proof  by  Saunders*  and  Hyatt's  hydro- 
meter, were  charged  in  London  at  from  1^4  to  26  gallons  per 
cent.  Before  he  sent  them  to  the  Custom-house,  he  eitoer 
reduced  them  with  water,  or  drew  them  at  that  strength  from 
the  still.  To  every  six  gallons  of  strong  spirits,  one  gallon  of 
water  was  added  in  the  distillery,  which  reduced  them  to  the 
strength  usual  for  exportation.  The  reduced  spirits  are  per- 
mitted to  the  king's  warehouses,  and  the  distiller  given  a  cre- 
dit for  a  decrease  of  stock  equal  to  the  quantity  so  permitted; 
by  these  means  he  has  one  ^Uon  of  pnvate  spirits  to  dispose 
of  for  every  gallon  of  water  mixed  with  the  spirits  exported; 
besides  this,  the  distiller  draws  back  the  allowance  given  in 
lieu  of  the  malt-duty  on  every  gallon  of  water  added :  when  he 
warehoused  spirits  with  the  intention  of  afterwards  using  them 
for  home  consumption,  he  led  them  at  their  full  strength." 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture  teaches  the  art  of  increasing  the  production  of 
useful  vegetables  by  cultivation. 

Although  in  the  labours  of  a  single  husbandman,  persons^f 
common  observation  are  not  apt  to  see  any  thing  important, 
yet  when  a  comprehensive  view  is  taken  of  human  affairs,  it  is 
found  that  such  labours  are  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
independence,  the  greatness,  and  happiness  of  nations.  The 
spontaneous  bounty  of  nature  would  supply  but  a  small  part 
of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  world  with  food ;  a  single 
family  would  consume  the  produce  of  a  district  sufllK^iently  ex- 
tensive to  be  rendered  capable  of  supplying  the  wants  of  thou- 
sands; with  the  assistance  of  cultivation,  a  thousand  millions 
added  to  the  present  population  of  the  earth,  which  is  perhaps 
sdready  equal  to  that  number,  could  demonstrably  be  supplied 
with  abundance.  Let  us,  for  example,  look  at  the  state  of 
Great  Britain,  where  the  value  of  estates  is  extremely  high,  and 
where,  from  the  freedom  of  the  government,  the  spirit  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  is  eminent.     Sir  John  Sinclair  estimates 

this  country  to  contain 67,000,000  of  acres. 

Of    which,    deducting,    for* 

houses,  roads,  rivers,  lakes, 

and  other  parts  incapable 

of  cultivation, 7,000,000 

There  remains  for  productive 
purposes 60,000,000  of  acres. 


Of  these  60,000,000  of  acres,  6,000,000  only  are  employed  m 

raising  grain, 

25,000,000  are  in  pasturage. 

And  no  less  than 30,000,000  are     either     entirely 

waste,  or    but  im- 

perfectly  cultivated. 

60,000,000 


61.— Vol.  II.  4  E 
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From  this  data  it  may  be  fairly  concluded^  that  if  the  most 
useful  routine  of  crops,  and  modes  of  management,  were  gene- 
rally applied  to  land  already  in  tillage,  and  theproportion  desig- 
nated as  barren,  were  fully  subjected  to  improvement,  a  double 
population  would  not  be  sufficient  to  consume  the  produce  of 
Great  Britain.  But  a  change  so  beneficial  cannot  be  suddenly 
effected  ;  it  can  only  arise  from- the  prevalence  of  knowledge, 
which  is  acquired  but  slowly;  the  dissipation  pf  prejudices, 
which  are  deeply  rooted;  and  the  sacrifice,  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals, of  privileges,  which,  though  acquired  by  violence 
and  falsehood,  or  founded  upon  injustice  and  mistaken  views, 
having  been  sanctioned  by  time,  are  with  difficulty  abrogated. 
If  oppressive  tenures  were  commuted;  if  tithes  were  abolished; 
if  the  game-laws  were  only  a  dead  letter  on  our  statute-books; 
if  the  length  of  leases,  and  the  probability  of  having  them  re- 
newed on  equitable  conditions,  gave  tenants  a  sufficiently  per- 
manent interest  in  the  lands  they  occupy, — the  spirit  of  im- 
provement would  acquire  a  strength  and  energy,  which  in  the 
present  state  of  things  it  is  vain  to  expect. . 

Researches  on  the  subject  of  population,  render  it  periectiy 
evident,  that  population  increases  with  the  facility  of  obtaioMig 
sustenance;  the  man,  therefore,  whose  exertions  are  directed, 
with  an  enlightened  zeal,  to  the  extension  of  the  means  of  ren- 
dering the  acquisition  of  livelihood  easy,  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  a  real  patriot,  and  a  friend  to  the  human 
race.  To  increase  the  fertility  of  an  estate,  is  virtually  to  ex- 
tend its  surface;  it  has  the  effect  of  territory  acquired  without 
dispossessing  others.  The  agriculturist,  therefore,  has  the 
noblest  motives  to  stimulate  him,  besides  the  ordinary  one  of 
pecuniary  remuneration;  it  is  only  where  discretion  fails,  that 
the  earth  will  not  eventually  afford  an  ample  return  for  the 
labour  it  receives. 


The  first  object  of  the  farmer  should  undoubtedly  be  to  ob- 
tain a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  which  he  intends 
to  cultivate,  as  his  future  views  must  be  entirely  limited  by  its 
present  or  probable  fitness  for  particular  purposes.  To  this 
subject  we  shall  therefore  direct  our  attention  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 
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Of  SoIL5. 

The  soil  or  mould  which  forms  the  uppermost  strata  oF  the 
earth,  consists  principally  of  argillaceous,  calcareous,  and  sili- 
ceous substances,  wnich  of  themselves  form  no  part  of  the 
nutriment  of  plants.  Their  use  is  almost  entirely  of  a  mecha* 
nical  nature;  by  the  support  they  afibrd,  and  bv  their  convey- 
ing to  the  roots  the  nourishment  they  require  m  proper  quan- 
tity. The  real  nutriment  of  plants  consists  of  water,  and  the 
substances  which  this  fluid  holds  in  solution.  Part  of  the 
water  which  plants  draw  up,  they  retain  in  the  state  of  water; 
unother  part  they  decompose,  and  appropriate  its  constituent 
principles,  so  as  to  form  new  substances;  the  useless  part  of 
the  water,  and  of  the  principles  into  which  it  has  been  separat- 
ed by  the  organic  operations  of  the  plant,  is  thrown  off  by 
transpiration.  The  component  parts  ot  dead  animal  and  vege*^ 
table  bodies^  are  rendered  by  putrefaction  soluble  in  water,  and 
these  component  parts  being  the  same  as  those  of  living  vege- 
*  tables,  their  use  as  manures  is  evident.  As  different  plants 
acquire  different  principles  from  the  soil,  it  can  be  no  object 
of  surprise  that  tney  require  difference  of  soil  to  make  them 
flourisn.  When,'  therefore,  a  soil  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  the 
plants  which  grow  in  it  receive  their  nourishment  in  a  proper 
state  and  quantity,  such  plants  will  thrive ;  and  the  art  of  the 
agriculturist  consists  in  effecting  this  adaptation  of  the  plant 
to  the  soil. 

According  to  the  predominance  of  particular  ingredients, 
soils  are  said  to  be  clayey,  chalky,  sandy,  gravelly,  loamy, 
penty,  and  marshy ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  description 
called  a  vegetable  soil.  Of  these  different  kinds,  we  shall 
briefly  treat  separately. 

Of  Argillaceous  or  Clayey  Soils. 

For  an  account  of  clav*  in  its  purest  state,  and  all  the  other 
earths  and  substances  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  mention 
in  this  essay,  we  must  suppose  the  reader  to  refer  to  the  article 
Chemistry-  They  are  never  met  with  pure  in  soils,  but,  of 
course,  the  larger  the  proportion  in  which  they  subsist,  the 
more  of  their  peculiar  character  they  give  to  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  contained.  The  natural  character  of  i^  clayey  soil  is 
sterility;  clay  renders  a  soil  stiff,  and  from  its  great  retention 
of  moisture,  in  wet  seasons  it  chills  plants,  and  in  dry  seasoiw 
obitructa  their  TegeUtion  by  its  hardnesjk    iTbe  dSHpytncc^ 
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however,  of  clay-lands  is  prodigious/ and  some  which  have 
this  character  are  extremely  fertile :  the  black  and  yellow  clays 
are  the  fittest  for  corn.  Soils  of  this  description  should  be 
kept  as  dry  as  possible  during  winter;  they  should  be  thoroughly 
broken  by  repeated  ploughin^s  and  harrowings,  at  seasons  iu 
which  they  are  found  to  be  neither  very  wet  nor  Very  dry;  they 
are  much  benefited  by  manure,  care  being  taken  to  emnUy 
such  as  most  directly  tends  to  lessen  their  cohesion  axid  coill- 
ness:  thus  if  they  be  planted  with  beans^  or  any  plant  which 
thrives  in  them,  and  the  roots  be  left  to  rot  in  the  ground,  they 
will  be  rendered  less  cohesive,  and  even  enriched ;  but  gravel, 
sand,  and  above  all,  chalk,  lime,  and  the  sweepings  oi  lime- 
stone roads,  and  calcareous  marls,  effect  the  most  lasting  and 
substantial  improvement.  When  these  cannot  easily  be  had, 
the  clay  itself,  if  it  can  be  burnt  at  a  light  expense,  will  be 
useful,  as,  by  burning,  it  loses  its  plasticity,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  it  in  that  state  would  diminish  the  coldness  of  the  clay. 
Sometimes  the  great  fault  of  a  clayey  soil  is  the  sulphuric  acid 
which  it  contains  in  combination  with  the  clay;  tnis  may  be 
corrected  by  wood  and  peat  ashes,  and  in  small  inclosureaby 
soap-suds.  Beans,  wheat,  and  clover,  make  a  good  succession 
of  crops  for  a  clayey  soil,  which  it  is  found,  advantageous  to 
dispose  in  arched  ridges,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  crown  of  the 
ridge  may  be  two  feet  or  more  above  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 

Calcareous,  or  Chalkj/  Soil, 

No  single  earth  will  by  itself  constitute  a  good  soil,  but  the 
superabundance  of  some  is  much  less  injurious  than  that  of 
otners.  All  good  soils  contain  a  large  proportion  of  calcareous 
matter;  marls  are  useful  chiefly  from  the  large  proportion  of  it 
which  enters  into  their  composition.  Calcareous  matter  is 
abundant  in  the  state  of  rocks,  as  limestone,  marble,  &c.  but 
chalk  is  the  usual  state  in  which  it  exists  as  an  earth.  Chalk 
is  easily  penetrated  by  water,  and  therefore  a  soil  in  which  it 
abounds  is  not  easily  injured  by  wet  seasons,  but  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  becoming  hard  with  dry  seasons,  although  the 
crops  on  it  do  not  suffer  so  much  as  on  most  other  soils,  from 
a  long  continuance  of  hot  weather.  Lands  of  this  descriplioo 
are  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  clay,  clayey  marl,  tann* 
yard  dung,  or  mould  .containing  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable 
matter :  old  rags,  malt-dust,  and  the  dung  left  after  folding 
sheep,  are  applied  to  it  with  great  advantage,  as  the  nature  <n 
this  soil  greatly  tends  to  reduce  such  substances  to  a  state 
favourable  to  vegetation.  Barley,  wheat,  and  oats,  thrive  oa 
land  of  this  description;  saintfoin  is  Ivell  adapted  to  it,  and  it 
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naturally  produces  a  small  species  of  vetch,  called  the  smooth- 
ppdded  tare,  together  with  poppies,  may-weed,  &c.     Chalky 
land,  on  which  thistles  are  ooserved  to  thrive,  may  be^consi 
dered  favourable  to  the  growth  of  corn. 

Sandy  SoiL 

Of  all  descriptions  of  soil,  the  sandy  has  the  least  cohesion, 
and  is  the  least  capable  of  retaining  moisture;  it  is,  therefore, 
proverbially  sterile.  It  is,  however,  ploughed  and  harrowed 
with  far  less  difficulty  and  labour  than  the  chalky  and  clayey 
sorts  of  land,  and  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  bulbous 
and  tap-roots.  Heavy  rains  are  apt  "to  wash  away  a  soil  of 
this  sort  from  the  roots  of  plants  growing  in  it;  hence,  in  the 
improvement  of  them,  care  must  oe  taken  to  increase  theii 
cohesion  and  capacity  of  retaining  moisture,  and  the  use  ol 
calcareous  marl  is  of  great  importance,  if  the  calcareous  prin- 
ciple be  deficient;  but  argillaceous  marl  if  there  be  no  want  of 
it.  The  folding  of  sheep  is  extremely  beneficial  to  these  lands. 
The  rapidity  of  vegetation  in  a  sandy  soil,  is  often  very  favour- 
able to  the  farmer  in  affording  green  food  early  in  spring. 

Gravelltf  SoiL 

A  gravelly  soil  consists  chiefly  of  small  stones  from  the  sizu 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  but  when  a  large  proportion  of  the 
stones  are  of  the  latter  size  or  larger,  the  land  is  said  to  be 
stony.  Soils  of  this  description  are  not  washed  away  from 
the  roots  of  plants  like  the  sandy,  but  they  have  the  similar 
disadvantage  of  great  porosity ;  moisture  easily  evaporates 
from,  or  sinks  through  them;  hence  the  vegetables  growing 
upon  tliem  often  suner  in  dry  seasons,  and  the  water  w&icn 
tney  part  with  so  easily,  carnes  along  with  it  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  principles  which,  if  retained,  would  render  the  soil 
productive.  Beas  of  gravel  are  generally  either  of  the  calca- 
reous or  of  the  flinty  kind;  for  the  former,  a  clayey  marl,  and 
for  the  latter  a  calcareous  marl  or  loam,  has  been  found  well 
adapted.  As  gravelly  soils,  if  in  the  vicinity  of  springs,  are 
apt  to  be  wet,  chalk  is  oflen  a  useful  application  to  them,  tp 
aosorb  the  moisture  in  winter,  and  in  summer  to  lessen  the 
effect  of  the  sun  in  drying  them.  In  the  agricultural  re- 
port of  Middlesex,  it  is  observed,  that  when  the  bed  of  gravel 
IS  very  near  the  top,  a  full  crop  of  yellow-blossomed  broom 
Qovers  the  ground  if  in  a  state  of  grass,  and  when  ploughed^ 
an  equally  full  crop  of  sorrel.  These  signs  may  therefore  in^ 
dicate  the  existence  of  gravel,  where  it  may  be  of  importanoe 
to  obtain  it,  for  the  repair  of  roads,  making  n^tar,  6c«   Tho 
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common  white  saxifrage  {saxifraga  granulate,  Un.)  is  also 
nearly  peculiar  to  such  situations.  Qravelly  soils  easily  yield 
to  the  plough,  and  therefore  are  often  brougnt  into  cultivatiOQ 
with  comparative  ease. 

Loamy  Soil. 

The  soils  called  loamy,  are  composed  of  all  the  preceding 
soils  in  different  proportions,  and  are  farther  distinnished  by 
the  appellation  ot  clayey,  chalky,  sandy,  or  gravelly,  accorci- 
ing  to  their  predominant  ingredient.  Hence  their  value,  or 
the  expense  of  bringing  them  into  cultivation,  differs  very  con- 
siderably; their  treatment  always  requires  the  bad  qualities  of 
the  preclominant  ingredient  to  be  checked;  but  they  approach 
nearer  to  the  proper  composition  of  a  soil,  than  any  or  those 
we  have  yet  treated  of;  tney  are  not  apt  to  produce  injurious 
weeds,  of  to  resist  the  plough  or  harrow  by  too  great  compact* 
ness,  nor  are  they  chilled  by  moisture;  they  are  therefore  with 
less  difficulty  brought  into  condition  than  other  soils.  It  often 
happens  that  a  loamy  soil  becomes  fruitful  after  having  beea 
merely  well  broken  up  and  pulverized ;  exposure  to  tne  air 
renders  it  fit  for  vegetation.  The  deep  crumbly  Ipam,  which 
contains  much  sand,  along  with  a  considerable  proportion  of 
chalk  or  calcareous  matter,  is  very  favourable  to  the  g/owtb 
of  fruit-trees;  and  if  it  be  laid  in  ridges  during  one  winter  and 
the  succeeding  summer,  it  will  afford  ample  nourishment  to 
such  trees;  even  though  it  should  have  been  turned  up  from 
the  depth  of  six  feet.  The  loamy  soils  of  the  sea-coast  are 
generally  fertile,  and  require  little  manure ;  but  others  are 
much  improved  by  a  supply  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
such  as  farm-yard  dung,  blood,  ground  bones,  the  mud  from 
ditches,  ponds,  &c. 

Peaty  and  Marshy  Soils. 

Peaty  soils  are  formed  by  the  deposition  and  decay  of  vege- 
tables: sometimes  they  are  left  dry  fbr  a  part  of  the  year,  at 
other  times  they  form  a  continual  morass  or  swamp.  Their 
value  will  depend  of  course  on  the  greater  or  less  difficulty  of 
bringing  them  into  a  productive  state;  and  to  ascertain  now 
capable  they  may  be  of  this  change,  boring  must  be  resorted 
to  in  a  number  of  places,  if  it  appear  to  be  necessary.  This 
will  show  the  order  of  the  strata  upon  which  the  peat  rests,  and 
the  method  of  draining  to  be  resorted  to.  If  a  oed  of  clay  be 
next  to  the  peat,  by  boring  through  this,  the  water  will  pro- 
bably sink  ( if  the  ftrst  solid  stratum  be  a  rock,  the  watermust 
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be  carried  off  by  dikes;  if  the  sub-soil  is  good,  or  contains 
materials,  such  as  marl,  clay,  and  gravel,  which  would  correct 
the  spongy  soil  of  the  surface,  and  the  moss  can  be  flooded, 
the  surface  may  in  some  measure  be  washed  away;  but  where 
water  cannot  be  obtained  for  this  purpose,  after  the  draining 
has  been  effected,  a  great  improvement  will  be  effected  by 
turning  up  the  good  soil,  and  mixing  it  with  the  peat.  The 
expense  of  this  will  be  comparatively  small  to  that  which 
would  be  incurred  by  bringing  a  suitable  soil  for  the  admix- 
ture from  a  distance;  the  use  of  lime  will  produce  a  further 
amelioration.  If  good  materials  for  the  improvement  cannot 
be  met  with  on  the  spot,  or  brought  to  it  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, paring  and  burning  may  be  resorted  to,  especially  where^ 
the  vegetables  exhibit  large  stems  and  roots,  wnich  would  be 
long  in  decaying.  Potatoes  have  been  raised  with  advantage, 
as  the  first  crop  from  peaty  or  mossy  land,  especially  where 
the  draining  has  been  complete. 

Vegetable  Soil.  • 

The  earth  is  almost  every-where  covered  with  a  superficial, 
stratum  of  loose  and  friable  soil,  derived  from  the  decay  of 
vegetables :  where  the  remains  of  vegetation  have  long  been 
accumulating,  and  are  mixed  with  clayey  loam  and  most  other 
earths,  they  form  a  compound  in  which  plants  in  general  shoot 
with  vigour.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  vegetable  mould 
may  have  become  too  abundant ;  for  grain,  a  soil  purely  vege* 
table  would  be  too  light  and  open ;  to  render  such  a  soil,  then, 
productive  for  this  purpose,  quicklime  becomes  a  useful  agent, 
as  it  hastens  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  vegetable  matter,  and 
moss  lands  have  been  by  its  use  rendered  prodigiously  fertile. 
On  the  contrary,  where  the  vegetable  part  of  a  soil  is  scanty, 
it  is  an  excellent  practice  to  turn  down  the  whole  of  a  succu- 
lent green  crop,  and  even  to  plant,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
this  supply,  such  as  cover  much  of  the  ground,  and  while  grow- 
ing produce  over  the  soil  a  stratum  of  stagnated  air.  Mor- 
duit,  in  his  Complete  Steward,  asserts  that  a  pound  of  turnip* 
seed,  sown  after  narvest,  upon  an  acre  of  sandjy  or  gravelly »' 
worn-out  land,  will,  if  plotighed  when  at  maturity,  enrich  the 
land  as  much  as  twenty  loads  of  dung. 

Mi$€eilaH€<m8  Hemarks  on  Soils. 

To  ascertain  the  value  of  a  soil,  no  single  method  of  pro- 
cedure will  suiEce;  for  it  has  been  found  tnat  soils,  nearly  the 
tame,  not  only  in  their  sensible  qualities,  bat  their  chemics^ 
composition,  have  been  very  different  in  their  fertility,  and  thefr 
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fitness  for  the  same  kind  of  produce.  A  variety  of  circum- 
stances may  be  the  cause  of  this,  although  not  easily  detected. 
A  greater  or  less  quantity  of  rain  may  fall»  which  requires  the 
soil  to  be  more  or  less  retentive.  The  tillage  may  be  more  or 
less  favourable ;  a  more  sheltered  or  more  exposed  situation 
with  respect  to  particular  winds«  will  have  its  influence;  and 
the  greater  or  less  state  of  subdivision  of  the  same  component 
parts  has  an  important  effect.  A  soil,  also,  in  itself  good,  may 
oe  injured  by  the  alternation  of  different  strata  beneath  it;  if 
a  few  inches  of  it  only  rest  upon  clay,  or  rock,  or  chalk,  it  will 
not  be  equal  to  coarser  materials  resting  upon  gravel;  on  the 
contrary,  if  a  clayey  soil  rest  upon  gravel,  the  coldness  and 
humidity  natural  to  it  will  be  diminished,  and  its  general  fer- 
tility will  exceed  expectation,  if  it  is  not  apt  to  be  drowned 
by  springs.  A  sandy  soil,  also,  may  owe  its  fertility  to  a  fit- 
ness in  the  under  strata  for  retaining  moisture.  On  the  sides 
of  hills  and  declivities,  the  soil  must  be  more  retentive  of 
moisture  than  plains,  to  be  equally  adapted  to  the  same  kind 
of  produce.  But,  when  circumstances  like  these  are  duly 
taken  into  account,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  chemical  ana- 
lysis is  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  means  which  enable 
us  to  appreciate  a  soil :  thus  if  a  soil,  remarkably  fertile  in  a 
produce  we  wish  to  obtain  on  other  land,  contain.tnree-eighths 
of  clay,  two-eighths  of  sand,  and  three-eighths  of  calcareous 
matter,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  composition,  if  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  other  land,  may  safely  be  imitated  as  nearly  as 
possible.  The  proportions  and  component  parts  just  stated, 
are  those  which  Tillet  found  best  adapted  to  wheat,  in  flat 
countries  where  a  moderate  quantity  of  rain  falls.  A  soil 
from  the  low  lan4s  of  Somersetshire,  highly  productive  in 
wheat  and  beans  without  manure,  was  found  to  consist  of 
one-ninth  of  sand  chiefly  siliceous;  and  eight-ninths  of  cal-- 
careous  marl  tinged  with  iron ;  with  about  five  parts  in  the 
100  of  vegetable  matter. 

If  the  materials  can  be  procured  at  an  expense  not  too  great, 
too  much  pains  can  scarcely  be  taken  to  render  land  fertile 
without  manure ;  the  effects  of  manure  are  mostly  transient, 
but  when  the  earth  and  durable  parts  of  a  soil  are  duly  pro- 
portioned and  combined,  the  soil  attracts  large  supplies  of 
nourishment  for  vegetable  life  from  the  atmosphere,  and  thus 
a  lasting  source  of  profit  is  secured. 

Dr.  Darwin  proposes  to  dry  a  few  pounds  of  different  soils, 
in  the  same  temperature;  when  their  moisture  is  evaporated, 
they  must  be  weighed,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat.  As  carbon 
is  a  principal  ingredient  in  calcareous  earths,  he  conjectures 
that  the  soil  which  loses  the  greatest  portion  of  its  weight,  ii 
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Hke  most  fertile  i  because  the  carbonic  matter,  being  the  priiij^ 

Jpp&i  nutriment  of  plante,  will  be  dissipated  by  the  heat.        M 

■?  Another  criterion,  which  will  alford  useful  assistiince  to  noffi 

Hjertaiii  the  general  character  of  a  soil,  is  to  attend  lu  the  stat* 

BbcI  kiud  uf  plants  which  ^row  upon.  it.    Where  plants  adapted 

Httily  to  a  pixuliar  soil,  are  observed  in  full  luxuriance  and 

Ku}undunge,  the  general  character  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are 

thus  observed  can  scarcely  be  doubted.     Thus  the  fox-gloT« 

and  sandwort  abound  in  sandy  situations;  the  nettle  is  most 

luxuriant  «a  a  dry  ioam;  while  the  rush  and  brook-lime  prefer 

moist,  cold,  clayey  Eoils:  the  common  saw-wort  indicates  » 

goo<l  soil,  but  the  duck  an  inferior  one. 

Metallic  iinpregiiutions,  Hlitiher  its  oxides  or  salts,  are  in- 
jurious to  a  soil,  excepting  tlie  oxide  oflron,  which  is  benefi- 
cial. The  oxide  of  iron  is  supposed  to  act  partly  by  its  beii^ 
itself  soluble  in  water,  and  partly  by  its  aHbrdin^  oxygen  to 
the  carbon  of  the  soil,  which  it  thus  renders  soluule  in  water; 
and  hein^  itself  again  oxidized  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is 
ready  to  repeat  the  same  assistance:  fur  it  must  be  observed, 
that  uUnts  draw  nothing  from  a  soil  but  what  is  held  in  solu- 
tion by  water,  and  that  water  cannot  act  on  carbon  before  it  t* 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 

On  the  roeritfi  of  stony  ground,  by  which  is  meant  ground 
containing  loose  stones,  which  the  plough  turns  out  so  as  to 
cover  a  cunaiderable  proportion  of  the  surface,  the  opinion  of 
agriculturists  has  been  much  divided;  some  have  contended 
that  the  moisture  which  stones  prevent  from  exhalation  and 
retain  near  the  nurfiice,  nourishes  the  roots  of  grain  especially, 
and  that  they  are  thus  beneficial  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
injurious  from  the  surface  they  cover;  others  are  warm  advo- 
cates for  clearing  them  away.  There  can  he  no  doubt,  that 
"  B  question  ought  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  local 
Ircumstanccs :  where  tlie  soil  is  stiti'  and  retentive,  from  the 
nndaiice  uf  ita  argillaceous  parts,  the  stones  may  certainly  be 
mensed  withj  but  where,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  stony 
lis,  gravel  is  abundant  and  derep.  and  the  soil  loose,  it  will  b« 
^CR  worse  than  a  loss  of  labour  for  (he  land  to  be  more  than 
tderatety  cleared,  especially  from  flat  stones,  the  size  of 
wbich  but  little  exceeds  that  of  a  hand's  breadth.  Where  it 
ia  determined  to  clear  the  land  of  stones,  a  simple  machine 
may  be  employed,  which  will  be  conipuratively  (|utcleHnd  easy 
to  the  usual  metliod  of  aeparatiu)/  them  by  hand,  or  by  a  com- 
mon riddle.  An  axis  is  mounted  on  a  frame,  such  as  would 
b«  made  for  a  grindstone;  the  axis  must  lie  lengthwise  on  the 
top  of  iJiia  frame ;  at  one  «nd  of  the  axis  is  the  handle  for  turn- 

[it,  at  the  other  i»  ■  conical  or  bell-shaped  riddle,  formed 
61,— Vol.  II.  4  F 
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by  fastening  iron  bars  to  a  strong  circular  piece  of  wood»  united 
to  the  axis ;  these  bars  are  again  united  at  their  other  extremity 
by  a  stout  iron  rim:  the  riddle  part  is  therefore  formed  by  the 
sides  of  this  cone,  the  mouth  of  which  is  twice  the  width  of 
the  base.  The  bars  are  so  shaped,  that  the  interstices  between 
them  are  throughout  of  the  same  width,  or  nearly  so.  While 
this  riddle  is  whirled  round  by  one  person,  two  others  throw  in 
the  soil  with  spades^  and  those  stones  which  are  too  large  to 
pass  through,  are  thrown  out  by  the  whirling  motion  into  a 
trench,  or  in  a  line  with  the  front  of  the  riddle. 

Young  observes,  'Hhat  the  sound,  mellow,  rich»  putrid, 
crumbling,  sandy  loams,  are  of  all  soils  the  most  profitable; 
such  as  will  admit  tillage  soon  after  rain,  and  do  not  bake  on 
hot  gleams  of  sun  cdtning  after  heavy  rains,  when  finely  har* 
rowed;  such  land  is  better  worth  forty  shillings  an  acre  than 
many  soils  deserve  five.  The  next  soil  is  that  of  the  stiffloam, 
which  is  nearly  allied  to  brick  earth  ;  this,  till  drained,  is  gene- 
rally an  unkindly  soil,  without  plenty  of  manure.  It  is  known 
in  winter,  by  being  very  adhesive  upon  walking  over  it ;  is  long 
in  drying,  even  when  little  or  no  water  is  seen  upon  it;  for 
which  reason  it  is  generally  late  in  the  spring  before  it  can  h% 
ploughed.  When  quite  dry,  it  breaks  up  neither  so  hard  attd 
cloddy  as  mere  clay,  nor  near  so  crumbly  and  mellow  as  the 
good  loam.  If  it  is  in  stubble,  it  is  apt  to  be  covered  with  • 
minute  green  moss.  There  arc  many  varieties  of  this  soil,  bol 
all  at^ree  in  most  of  these  circumstances ;  and  in  being  what 
the  Maimers  call  poor,  cold,  hungry  land.  When  hollow*ditch« 
ed,  and  greatly  manured,  it  yields  any  thing;  but  those  who 
hire  it  should  forget  neither  of  these  expenses. 

"  The  gravelly  soils  are  numerous  in  their  kind,  and  verf 
different  in  their  natures.  Warm,  dry,  sound,  gravelly  loams, 
are  easily  distinguished  in  winter.  They  admit  ploughing  all 
winter  through,  except  in  very  wet  times ;  always  break  up  in 
a  crumbly  state  of  running  mould ;  and,  if  in  stubble,  will  dig 
on  trial  by  the  spade  in  the  same  manner.  If  under  tumipSy 
you  may  perceive,  by  walking  through  them,  that  it  will  bear 
their  being  fed  off.  The  wet,  cold,  spring  gravel  is  a  very  bad 
soil ;  it  is  Known  in  winter  by  the  wetness  of  it ;  and  in  spring 
by  its  binding  with  hasty  showers.  It  rarely  breaks  up  in  a 
crumbly  state,  or  shows  a  mellowness  under  the  spade.  Verf 
expensive  drains  greatly  correct  its  ill  qualities,  but^t  requins 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  manure  to  fertilize  it.  Some  gravels 
are  so  snarp  and  burning,  that  they  produce  nothing  except 
in  wet  summers,  but  such  are  known  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
The  light  sandy  loam  is  likewise  an  admirable  soil :  it  will  beaf 
:>lougning  like  the  preceding,  all  winter  long,  and  mppean 
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quite  sound  and  mellow  when  tried  with  the  spade.  If  it  lies 
under  a  winter  fallow^  the  best  way  to  judge  of  its  richness  is 
to  remark  the  state  of  the  furrows,  and  the  degree  of  adhesion 
in  the  soil.  Stiff  land  being  dry  and  crumbly  is  a  great  per- 
fection, and  sand  being  adhesive  is  an  equally  good  sign. 
When,  therefore,  the  farmer  views  a  light,  sandy  loam,  whos# 
sound  dryness  is  acknowledged,  he  may  presume  the  soil  ii 
rich,  in  proportion  to  its  adhesion.  If  it  falls  flat  in  powder, 
and  has  no  adhesion,  it  is  mere  sand.  The  %vhite  chalky  farm- 
land is  often  cold  and  wet,  will  not  bear  ploughing  in  winter 
unless  the  weather  is  very  dry  or  frosty,  and  runs  excessively  to 
mortar  in  a  heavy  shower  when  in  a  pulveriaed  state,  it  is  a 
cold  soil  of  little  profit,  except  with  peculiar  management;  but 
answers  best  when  dry,  laid  down  to  saintfoin. 

"  It  should  be  laid  down  in  general  as  a  maxim,  that  strong, 
harsh,  tenacious  clay,  though  it  will  yield  great  crops  of  wheat, 
is  yet  managed  at  so  heavy  an  expense,  that  it  is  usually  let 
for  more  than  it  is  worth.  Much  money  is  not  often  made  on 
such  land.  The  very  contrary  soil,  a  light,  poor,  dry  sand,  is 
very  often  in  the  occupation  of  men  who  have  made  fortunes. 
Some  permanent  manure  is  usually  below  the  surface,  which 
answers  well  to  carry  on ;  and  sheep,  the  common  stock  of 
such  soils,  is  the  most  profitable  sort  he  can  depend  on.  All 
stiff  soils  are  viewed  to  most  advantage  in  winter:  the  general 
fault  of  them  is  wetness,  which  is  in  the  greatest  excess  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  If  the  fields  are  level,  and  the  water  standu 
in  the  land,  notwithstanding  the  furrows  are  well  ploughed 
and  open,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  clay  is  very  stiff,  and  of  so  ad* 
hesive  a  nature  as  to  contain  the  water  like  a  dish.  It  is  like- 
wise probable,  that  draining  may  prove  insufficient  to  cure  the 
natural  evil  of  such  land.  This  kind  of  soil  likewise  shows 
itself,  in.  the  breaking  up  of  stubbles  for  a  fallow;  a  very  strong 
draught  of  cattle  is  then  necessary  to  work  it.  It  breaks  up 
in  vast  pieces  almost  as  hard  as  iron.  When  it  is  worked  fine 
it  will  run  like  mortar,  with  a  heavy  spring  or  summer  shower. 
These  suils  will  yield  very  great  crops  of  beans  and  wheat,  8cc. 
They  must,  like  others/ 1^  cultivated  by  somebody;  but  he 
would  advise  every  friend  of  his  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
th^m ;  never  to  be  captivated  with  seeing  large  crops  upon  the 
land,  for  he  does  not  see  at  the  same  time  the  expenses  at 
which  they  are  raised. 
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Inclosing  and  Fencing. 

The  general  advant9ge8  of  inclosing  land  can  admit  of  nc 
question;  common-rights  are  far  from  either  private  or  public 
benefits  of  ^ny  value:  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  one  will 
improve  the  land  which  belongs  to  none  exclusively ;  but  even 
supposing  uninclosed  land  to  be  in  the  sole  possession  of  one, 
it  will  still  be  in  a  disadvantageous  state.  Its  full  exposure  to 
every  vicissitude  of  weather,  renders  it  comparatively  unpro- 
ductive: the  cattle  which  feed  upon  it  may  be  hardy,  out  they 
will  be  meagre  and  small ;  while  the  vegetable  crops  will  be 
scanty,  and  the  m^st  beneficial  alternation  of  them  impossible. 
For  different  purposes,  however,  the  inclosures  should  be  dif- 
ferently apportioned,  and  therefore  he  who  has  this  work  to 
perform,  after  having  taken  into  view  the  nature  of  his  soil, 
and  the  use  to  which  it  is  best  adapted,  must  regulate  his  pro- 
cedure accordingly. 

Cattle  are  always  found  to  thrive  and  fatten  the  most,  in 
warm,  sheltered  situations ;  and  when  not  collected  in  great 
numbers,  they  are  more  quiet,  and  less  apt  to  injure  the  fences; 
therefore,  for  fattening  cattle,  small  inclosures  are  the  best. 
The  Leicestershire  graziers  are  said  to  have  adopted  an  opinion, 
that  fifty  acres  in  five  inclosures  are  equal  to  sixty  acres  in  one. 
From  eight  to  fifteen  acres  may  in  general  be  considered  a 
proper  size  for  pasturage ;  but  for  grain  and  root  crops,  the 
inclosures  maybe  one-third  or  one-half  larger,  and  the  fences 
neither  quite  so  high  or  so  close,  as  the  free  admission  of  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  must  be  studied  as  well  as  shelter.  It  will 
be  necessary  not  to  make  the  inclosures  for  different  purposes 
at  random,  but  to  place  those  together,  or  as  near  each  other 
as  possible,  which  are  to  be.  submitted  to  the  same  kind  of 
cultivation.  In  determining  the  size  of  inclosures,  regard  also 
should  be  paid  to  local  circumstances.  If  the  estate  oe  much 
protected  oy  woods  and  plantations  from  the  winds  most 
dreaded,  the  inclosures  may  safely  be  larger  than  when  the 
whole  is  much  exposed ;  but  where  the  situation  is  low,  and 
the  ground  moist,  very  small  inclosures,  and  high  fences, 
would  be  the  means  of  too  much  impeding  evaporation,  to  be 
advantageous. 

The  materials  of  which  fences  are  constructed,  must  of 
course  vary  with  the  purpose  they  are  intended  to  serve,  and 
the  materials  which  can  be  furnished  at  the  least  expense. 
Stone  walls,  for  outside  fences,  are  certainly  the  best,  and  in 
all  situations  they  will  generally  be  preferred  where  suitable 
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fttone  ii  either  supplied  by  the  land  itself  or  can  easily  be  ob- 
tained. Their  general  advantages  are,  that  they  can  be  reared 
in  situations  where,  from  its  bleakness,  a  hedge  would  be  with 
difficulty  brought  up  and  maintained;  that  they  take  up  little 
room,  do  not  harbour  vermin,  weeds,  and  rubbish ;  impede 
hunting,  and  may  be  speedily  repaired.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  they  serve  rather  the  purpose  of  divid- 
ing, than  sheltering  land,  as  the  expense  of  them  generally 
prevents  their  being  built  sufficiently  high  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose ;  and  when  extensively  used  over  a  country,  they  give  it 
a  cold  and  unpleasing  appearance.  Stone  walls  are  often  built 
entirely  without  the  use  of  cement,  in  which  case  they  are 
called  dry  walls ;  at  other  times,  mud  or  clay  is  intermingled 
with  the  stones;  but  the  frost  soon  injures  or  destroys  walls  of 
this  description.  In  other  cases  lime  is  usod  to  the  outside 
course,  to  improve  their  appearance  and  strength.  Flat  stones 
make  the  Brmest  wall,  and  such  as  may  be  made  the  thinnest, 
while  they  least  require  cement :  in  the  middle  of  the  heieht  of 
the  wall,  or  at  two  equal  distances,  if  the  wall  be  high,  should 
be  employed  stones  technically  called  through-stones,  from 
their  passing  entirely  across  the  breadth  of  the  wall;  and  the 
top  of  the  wall  should  be  laid  with  stones  disposed  edgeways; 
sometimes  a  covering  or  sod  of  turf  is  added.  When  uee 
stone  is  employed,  the  coping  is  generally  arched  or  angular 
like  the  ridge  of  a  house,  to  prevent  the  wall  from  being 
walked  on,  and  to  carry  off  rain.  Where  only  the  sparing 
use  of  lime  is  admissible,  it  should  be  used  to  the  coping,  if 
to  no  other  part. 

Stone  walls  are  sometimes  only  built  to  the  height  of  two 
feet,  and  made  up  to  five  feet  by  turfs  or  sods.  The  turfs 
should  be  laid  so  as  to  break  the  joints,  like  brick-work,  and 
the  coping  should  consist  of  S9ds  placed  edgeway,  and  should 
overhang  the  wall  a  little  on  each  side. 

The  fences  employed  for  parks,  and  sometimes  for  gardens, 
are  generally  of  paling;  which,  if  made  of  winter-fallen  oak, 
are  very  durable.  The  pales  should  be  cleft  thin,  and  the  rails 
should  be  triangular,  to  prevent  water  from  lodging  on  them. 
In  parks  where  fallow-deer  are  kept,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the 
pales  be  61  feet  high ;  but  where  tnere  are  red  deer,  it  will  be 
requisite  to  make  them  at  least  a  foot  higher.  The  most  com- 
mon kind  of  wood  fence  consists  of  long  pieces  or  stems  of 
young  trees,  nailed  to  upright  posts ;  ana  containing  only  two 
or  at  most  three  rails ;  sometimes  the  timber  thus  used  is  hewn, 
joined  by  mortise  and  tenon,  and  painted,  but  this  is  seldom 
done  except  near  houses.  The  upright  posts  of  this  fence, 
should  be  charred  before  they  are  driv#n  into  the  ground 
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as  mo  other  preparation  will  effectually  presenre  tiiem  from 

decay 

Hurdles  are  a  moveable  kind  of  fence,  constructed  tome* 
what  like  a  gate,  and  about  the  same  size»  but  of  ordinaiy 
timber  and  if  orkmanship,  and  with  about  two  or  three  pointed 
extremities  in  each  length,  in  order  that  they  may  be  struck 
into  the  ground  at  any  place  required.  They  are  provided 
as  a  temporarv  and  speedy  means  of  fencing  off  any  small 
portion  of  a  field ;  in  order  to  keep  cattle  from,  or  confine 
them  in  the  inclosure  they  form.  Hurdles  are  made  of  the 
lighter  kinds  of  timber,  as  alder,  hazel,  willow,  which  should 
be  well  seasoned. 

Another  kind  of  moveable  fence  has  been  recently  iutro- 
duced ;  it  is  made  entirely  of  iron ;  it  consists  of  upright  pieces 
or  stanchions,  which  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  of  norizontai 
rods  of  malleable  iron,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  of  which  there  are  only  two  in  a  height  of  four  feet 
Small  circular  fences,  constructed  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
entirely  of  wrought  iron,  are  now  often  used  to  preserve  single 
trees  from  cattle.  These  fences  are  neat,  and  no  obstruction 
to  a  prospect,  but  their  first  cost  is  heavy.  Their  durability 
has  not  been  fully  proved. 

The  fences  we  have  hitherto  treated  of,  are,  from  their  firrt 
construction,  continually  tending  to  decay :  we  come  now  to 
speak  of  living  fences,  which,  with  moderate  care,  continue 
for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement,  shel- 
tering the  pasture  and  decorating  the  country.  The  white- 
thorn makes  an  excellent  fence,  as  it  grows  quickly,  is  very 
durable,  and  makes  a  handsome  appearance.  It  thrives  on 
almost  any  soil  not  very  subject  to  the  extremes  of  wet  or 
dryness,  that  is  not  consisting  entirely  of  clay,  marsh,  sand, 
or  porous  gravel.  Where  it  is  desired  to  raise  this  thorn  on 
wet  g:round,  a  ridge  of  turfs  should  be  raised  to  plant  them 
in.  The  sets  should  be  about  one  third  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  those  which  have  the  greatest  number  of  fibrous 
roots  are  the  best.  They  must  be  planted  in  autumn.  The 
black  thorn  is  more  lasting  than  the  white  thorn,  and  not 
so  liable  to  be  cropped  by  cattle,  but  it  is  not  so  easily 
reared,  unless  the  land  be  rich  and  dry.  It  will,  however, 
grow  on  land  too  wet  for  the  white-thom;  but  its  roots 
are  apt  to  spread  much  into  the  land.  |  The  sets  should  be 

Elanted  in  autumn.  A  ditch  should  run  along  the  side  of 
ed^es,  at  least  three  feet  wide  at  the  top,  two  feet  and  a 
half  deep,  and  six  inches  wide  at  the  bottom.  Cattle  will 
not  be  apt  to  walk  in  a  ditch  of  this  shape :  its  dimensions 
must  be  greater  in  wet  situations. 
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The  holly  inakes  a  strong,  impervious*  and  beautiful  fence* 
but  is  slow  in  growing;  the  lateral  shoots  sould  be  cropped  in 
th3  fill  of  the  year.  It  may  be  planted  with  most  advantage 
alonff  with  the  white-thorn*  and  as  the  hollies  increase  in  size^ 
the  thorns  may  be  pulled  up.  Vacancies  may  be  closed*  by 
bending  down  and  covering  the  lower  branches  with  earth* 
which  will  shoot  forth  the  ensuing  year.  There  should  at  first 
be  three  or  four  thorns  for  one  holly. 

In  loose*  wet  ground*  willows  are  proper  for  a  fence*  as  their 
roots  give  stability  to  the  bank.  The  alder  and  elder*  also 
suit  such  situations. 

In  elevated  and  exposed  situations*  the  beech  and  birch 
make  good  fences.  The  former  is  particularly  suitable  in 
places  exposed  to  the  sea  air*  which  is  injurious  to  the  white- 
thorn* and  most  other  hedges. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Society*  is  a  communication  in  which 
elms  are  recommended  for  fences.  When  elm-timber  is  failed 
in  the  spring*  the  chips  made  in  trimming  the  trees  are  to  be 
sown  on  a  piece  of  newly  ploughed  land*  and  harrowed  in,  as 
is  practised  with  com.  Every  chip  that  has  an  eye  or  bud, 
will  speedily  shoot  like  the  cuttings  of  potatoes;  and  as  such 
plants  have  no  tap-roots*  but  strike  their  fibres  horizontally 
in  the  richest  pajrt  of  the  soil*  they  will  be  more  vigorous, 
and  may  be  more  easily  transplanted*  than  if  they  had  been 
raised  from  seeds*  or  in  any  other  manner.  They  possess 
this  farther  advantage,  that  five  or  six  stems  will  generally 
rise  from  the  same  chip ;  and  after  being  cut  to  within  three 
or  four  inches  of  the  ground,  they  win  multiply  their  side 
shoots  in  proportion*  and  form  a  thicker  hedge,  without 
running  to  naked  wood,  than  bj'  any  other  method  hitherto 
practised :  lastly,  if  they  be  kept  carefully  clipped  for  the 
first  three  or  four  years,  they  are  said  to  become  almost  im- 
penetrable. 

Whins  or  common  furze  make  a  valuable  fence ;  they  are 
easily  raised*  and  will  grow  in  a  soil  too  scanty*  slight*  and 
^andy  for  any  thing  else.  The  best  mode  of  planting  them  19 
on  a  bank*  five  feet  broad  on  the  top*  and  with  a  ditch  on  each 
side.  The  surface  should  then  be  thickly  strewn  with  TuTxa 
seeds.  When,  by  the  growth  of  the  tfee*  the  stems  are  left 
naked  and  open,  a  fresh  supply  of  seeds  shonld  be  tlirown  in, 
and  only  one  side  df  the  hedge  should  be  cropped  at  a  time* 
to  admit  of  which  is  the  use  of  a  broad  bank ;  by  this  means 
a  good  hedge  will  be  maintained.  Furze  is  applicable  to  a 
variety  of  useful  purposes  in  rural  economy.  When  the 
prickles  are  bruisea*  it  may  be  given  to  cows  and  horses^  and 
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will  be  greedily  eaten  by  thbm.  I  to  blossoms,  made  into  tea, 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  human  constitution.  It  is  a88er^ 
ed  that  durable  locks  or  dani^heada  may  be  raised  at  one-tenth 
of  the  usual  expense  by  the  use  of  furze  mixed  with  the  soil 
behind  a  thin  wall,  or  even  a  close  paling  of  two-inch  deal 
boards.  Furze  is  much  used  for  heating  ovens;  it  bums 
rapidly,  emits  a  great  heat,  and  its  ashes  afford  a  ley  useCul 
in  washing  coarse  linen. 

Where  ditches  are  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  fence, 
they  should  be  five  or  six  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  from  three 
to  four  feet  deep.  The  sides  must  always  be  sloped  towards 
each  other,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  liability  of  the  soil 
to  be  washed  away,  and  a  communication  should  be  formed 
with  some  river  or  brook,  to  prevent  stagnunt  water. 

In  connexion  wilh  fences,  we  may  say  a  word  respecting 
gates,  which  ate  in  fact  moveable  fences.  Cheapness  and 
durability  are  the  chi-f  i-t-cjuisites :  cheapness  is  best  con- 
sulted by  using  wood  of  snidll  dimensions;  durability,  by 
using  wood  well  seasoned,  well  jointed,  and  disposed  in 
the  best  manner,  for  its  quantity,  to  resist  strains :  neat- 
ness is  included  in  durability ; — the  wood  must  be  painted, 
or  it  will  soon  decay ;  it  must  be  regularly  formed,  or  it 
cannot  be  well  jointed.  The  construction  of  gates  recom- 
mended by  Charles  Westall,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  8cc.  vol.  22,  has  not 
perhaps  been  improved  upon :  horizontal  bars,  consisting 
of  wood  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  three 
inches  broad,  are  mortised  into  stout  side  pieces,  and 
strenthened  by  two  similar  bars,  which  rise  from  the  side 
pieces  at  the  bottom,  and  meet  at  the  top  bar.  To  the  bars 
thus  disposed  in  an  angle,  every  other  bar  is  united  by  a  nail 
or  screw-bolt. 

When  the  lower  hook  of  a  gate  is  hung  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, that  the  gate  may  shut  itself,  the  inclination  should  be 
only  just  sufficient  to  efiect  the  purpose,  otherwise  it  forms  a 
force  for  breaking  the  gate ;  and  the  neavier  tlie  gate,  the  more 
this  adjustment  is  necessary,  as  the  mischief  of  acceleration 
is  greater,  unless  constructed  so  as  not  to  strike  the  post,  but 
to  yibrate  till  its  force  is  spent,  which  is  certainly  a  good  pre- 
caution. 

Stone  is' the  most  suitable  for  gate-posts,  but  it  cannot 
every-where  be  obtained;  where  wood  is'employed,  the  part 
driven  into  the  earth  should  be  charred,  and  driven  deep;  the 
charring  should  reach  a  few  inches  above  ground;  as  all  posts 
decay  Uie  soonest  at  the  level  of  the  earth,  where  the  joint 
tction  of  air  and  moisture  is  greatest. 
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Stiles  are  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  foot  passengers 
only;  sometimes  they  are  in  facta  small  gate;  sometimes  they 
are 'regular  steps;  in  stone  walls,  they  are  often  no  more  than 
the  projecting  ends  of  large  stones,  disposed  at  suitable  inters 
vals  in  a  slanting  direction:  when  thus  formed,  they  are  not 
seen  at  a  distance,  and  such  are  therefore  often  used  where  it 
is  desirable  to  conceal  from  strangers  the  view  of  a  passage 
or  communication.  Through  a  hedge-fence,  they  often  consist 
of  two  short  la'dders,  meeting  at  the  top  from  each  side.  They 
will  of  course  be  regulated  in  their  form  by  the  fancy  of  the 
maker,  his  views  of  economy,  and  the  necessities  of  private  or 
public  convenience. 


Draining. 

Before  an  attempt  is  made  to  drain  land,  which  is  either  at 
all  seasons  a  complete  bog,  or  so  replete  Nvith  redundant  mois;- 
ture,  during  some  part  of  the  year,  as  to  be  of  little  value,  it 
is  obviously  prudential  to  ex-.iniine  carefully  the  cause  of  the 
wetness,  in  order  that  proper  means  may  be  resorted  to.  The 
water  collected  upon  mountains  and  elevated  grounds,  sinks, 
if  the  soil  is  porous  enough  to  admit  it,  and  continues  its  sub- 
terraneiin  course  till  it  meets  with  a  bed  of  clay  or  impenetrable 
stratum.  The  disposition  of  the  water  is  to  sink  perpendicu- 
larly; but  if  the  stratum  of  clay  be  horizontal,  it  must  either 
collect  as  in  a  reservoir,  or  come  to  the  surface,  in  which  case 
it  will  either  flow  onward  to  the  lowland  in  a  perceptible  stream; 
or  if  the  earth  be  sufficiently  absorbent  to  take  it  up,  after 
spreading  over  a  surface  proportionate  to  its  quantity,  and  the 
slowness  with  which  it  sinks,  it  will  again  becon\e  obedient  to 
the  direction  and  the  permeable  or  impermeable  nature  of  the 
strata  rt  meets  with,  in  general,  the  strata,  or  different  layers 
of  materials  of  which  mountains  consist,  are  not  parallel  with 
the  horizon,  but  have  the  same  inclination  as  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  mountain  itself.  If  then  the  water,  either  at  first, 
or  after  its  second  submersion,  comes  in  contact  with  an  in- 
clined bed  of  clay,  it  flows  over  it,  and  continues  its  course  to 
the  valley  or  plain  below.  Whlen  the  clay  does  not  terminate 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  water  rises  to  the  surface,  and 
inundates  the  plain.  This  is  the  general  cause  of  bogey  land, 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  land  thus  inundated,  may  be  drained, 
by  intercepting  in  its  course  the  water  which  occasions  it. 
Where  the  land  is  suspected  to  be  marshy  from  this  cause, 
auger  holes  should  be  bored  at  different  places  along  the  line 
where  the  ground  first  begini'  to  lie  too  mokt,  in  ortter  to  f  nd 
62.— Vol.  II.  4  G 
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the  depth  of  the  springs,  and  consequently  the  thickness  of 
the  upper  stratum  of  the  soil.  The  course  of  the  au^er 
shouldoe  at  right  angles  to  the  inclination  of  the  mountain, 
as  it  will  then  soonest  pass  through  an  inclined  stratum.  If 
this  depth  be  only  a  few  feet,  a  ditch  should  be  dug  along  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  to  intercept  the  water.  Should  no  water 
appear  in  the  ditch,  or  but  a  very  trifling  quantity,  auger 
boles  may  be  bored  in  different  parts  of  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch ;  when  these  succeed,  many  of  them  should  be  made, 
and  the  water  carried  off  by  the  nearest  water-course.  This 
method  of  draining  marshy  ground,  seems  to  have  been  first 
practised  by  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Aberdeen,  who  states,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  "  Essays  on  Agriculture,"  vol.  3,  that  he 
sunk  a  hole  with  a  wimble  into  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  a 
ditch,  in  the  year  1764;  tjiat  the  water  rose  rose  six  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  has  continued  flowing 
ever  since,  though  with  diminished  rapidity :  but  Elkineton 
was  the  person  who  was  first  fully  aware  oi^  the  value  oi  the 
principle,  having  successfully  acted  extensively  upon  it,  and 
obtained  a  parliamentary  grant  of  one  thousand  pounds  as  a 
reward  for  the  improvement  he  had  introduced. 

Another  cause  of  boggy  ground,  or  of  the  extreme  wetness 
of  land,  may  be  a  deep  and  strongly  retentive  soil,  from  which 
the  water  received  has  no  outlet  either  through  it  or  over  it. 
In  a  situation  of  this  kind,  when  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
clay  is  diffused  through  the  water,  and  forms  a  semi-fluid 
mass,  and  the  matted  roots  of  the  grass  and  other  plants 
adapted  to  the  situation,  cover  the  surface  of  it,  that  kind  of 
bog  called  the  shake-bog  is  formed.  In  draining  a  bog  of 
this  description,  it  is  proper  in  the  first  place  to  discover  at 
what  depth  sand  and  eravel  can  be  met  with;  and  secondly, 
whether  the  porous  soil,  when  arrived  at,  is  dry,  and  fit  to  let 
the  water  drain  through,  or  is  itself  wet  from  being  incum- 
bent upon  clay,  and  would,  but  for  the  superstratum  of  clay, 
increase  the  quantity  of  water.  If  it  be  diy,  the  course  is  to 
dig  into  it,  at  a  sufficient  number  of  places ;  or  to  make  one 
large  central  opening,  to  which  small  drains  from  all  sides 
must  be  directed.  If  it  be  wet,  the  drains  must  be  commen- 
ced at  the  lowest  extremity  of  the  land,  and  must  be  directed 
towards  the  nearest  river  or  the  sea;  and  if  the  land,  like  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire,  is  below  the  level  of  the  river  or  the  sea, 
machinery  must  be  resorted  to  for  drawing  it  off.  If  there  he 
any  appearance  of  a  stream  from  the  morass,  the  drainiog 
should  be  commenced  at  that  spot,  by  which  a  larf  e  tract  of 
land  may  often  be  cleared  immediately. 

The  two  sources  of  boggy  ground  above  pointed  out,  either 
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separatelr  or  combitied,  or  modified  by  varioas  differences  in 
die  depth,  ezteot,  or  want  of  uniformity  of  the  gravelly  or 
clayey  strata,  form  all  the  kinds  that  exist.  The  strata  of  a 
valley  are  generally  the  tame»  and  disposed  im  the  same  order, 
as  those  of  the  mountains  rising  from  it;  but  the  superficial 
strata  frequently  terminate  without  attaining  the  top  of  the 
mountain ;  hence  the  water  from  the  top  may  frequently  get 
under  one  or  more  beds  of  clay,  and  will  of  course,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill,  be  at  a  great  depdi,  perhaps  too  deep  to  be 
reached  without  considerable  trouble ;  and  yet  a  trench,  or  a 
well  dug  there,  will  finally  be  successful,  although  it  may  pass 
through  one  or  more  beds  of  clay.  But  when  the  water  can- 
not  be  intercepted,  it  must  be  drawn  off  by  deep  drains  made 
across  the  morass,  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned  of  the  mo- 
rass, where  clay,  gravel,  and  clay,  alternate,  so  that  the  water 
cannot  be  caused  to  sink. 

As  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  strata  of  bo^gy  land  and 
its  neighbourhood,  is  of  so  much  consequence  m  forming  a 
judgment  of  the  best  means  of  draining,  a  careful  attention 
s)iould  be  paid  to  every  indication  of  their  nature.  This  ob- 
ject may  often  be  pursued  without  expense.  The  beds  of  the 
nearest  rivers,  and  of  the  steep  parts  of  their  banks,  may  be 
examined,  as  also  pits,  wells,  and  quarries,  which  may  be  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

In  general  the  object  of  draining  cannot  be  completely 
effected,  without  having  one  or  more  main  drains  across  the 
morass,  with  others  in  all  directions,  that  discharge  themselves 
into  it :  and  as  this  labour  is  performed  with  great  expense,  it 
becomes  important  to  fix  upon  the  best  plan  of  keeping  them 
constantly  open,  to  render  toe  renewal  of  it  unnecessary.  Dif- 
ferent soils  are  more  or  less  favourable  to  the  work,  and  some 
land,  a  peat  bog,  for  example,  is  sometimes  so  suddenly  and 
completely  drained  as  to  be  difficult  to  plough  or  dig,  a  fault 
which  must  be  guarded  against.  In  all  lands,  however,  it  is  a 
rule,  to  slope  the  sides  of  the  ditch  towards  each  other,  so  that 
if  three  feet  wide  at  the  top,  they  will  scarcely  be  one  foot  at 
the  bottom.  Their  depth  may  vary  from  two  feet  to  two  feet 
and  a  half,  or  even  three  fbet,  according  to  circumstances. 
Thick  ropes  of  twisted  straw  may  then  be  laid  in  the  trenchy 
or  loose  stones,  or  a  quantity  of  the  black  or  white  thorn,  or 
^rnall  faggots  of  willow,  alder,  8cc.  may  be  laid  at  the  bottom 
and  covered  with  thorns,  and  lastly,  these  must  be  covered  with 
turfs,  having  the  srass  side  down.  The  wood  used  for  these 
purposes  should  always  be  in  its  green  state,  as  it  will  be  the 
most  durable  when  Uius  used.  Where  flat  stones  can  be 
procured  for  forming  the  sides  of  a  drain*  %U  other  nyitari^v 
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lire  superseded :  one  flat  stone  should  be  laid  along  the  bottoaiy 
and  two  others  should  be  placed  in  an  angle,  so  as  to  meet 
over  the  middle  of  it  at  the  top ;  on  the  contrary,  when  wood, 
straw,  8cc.  is  used  for  filling  a  drain,  the  narrowest  part  should 
be  at  the  bottom. 

A  very  simple  mode  of  draining  land,  which  is  wet  me/ely 
from  the  retentive  nature  of  the  soil,  and  which  has  been  prac- 
tised with  success,  consists  in  adding  to  the  felly  of  a  six-inch 
cart-wheel,  a  piece  of  wood,  upon  which  is  a  triangular  rim  of 
iron.  That  side  of  the  cart  containing  this  prepared  wheel,  is 
then  loaded,  till  the  piece  of  iron  indents  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  six  or  eight  inches.  These  furrows  are  made  in  lines  from 
five  to  ten  yards  asunder,  the  grass  is  merely  pressed  down, 
and  not  destroyed,  and  they  generally  grow  up  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  They  should  therefore  be  made  annually,  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  but  the  work  is  so  easily  executed,  that  a 
smgle  person  with  two  old  horses,  will  go  over  from  ten  to 
twenty  acres  in  eight  hours. 

It  is  common  for  the  land  which  has  been  drained,  to  want 
solidity ;  to  remove  this  fault,  it  should  be  rolled. 


Irrigation. 

Next  to  the  advantage  of  draining  land  which  is  too  wet, 
•  must  be  placed  that  of  supplying  it  with  the  moisture  of  which 
it  is  in  want,  and  the  practice  of  which  is  called  irrigation. 
Lands  are  frequently  so  situated  that  a  stream  of  water  may 
be  conveyed  over  tnem  at  any  time,  and  the  effect  produced 
by  the  judicious  use  of  such  means,  in  hastening  vegetation, 
is  often  equal  to  a  guinea  an  acre,  merely  for  the  feeding  be- 
tween March  and  May.  No  method  of  improving  land  brings 
a  more  immediate  remuneration.  The  soils  most  essentially 
benefited  by  irrigation  are  those  where  sand  and  gravel 
prevails. 

To  secure  the  full  advantages  of  irrigation,  the,  water  must 
be  completely  under  command.  After  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  it  can  be  admitted  upon  the  land,  the  next  question  is, 
whether  it  can  be  completely  and  immediately  drawn  off.  To 
determine  this  point,  tne  fall  must  be  examined  by  levelling; 
if  it  is  equal  to  fifteen  inches  per  mile,  the  irrigation  may  M 
adventured  on;  but  if  it  amounts  to  two  feet  or  thirty  inches 
in  a  mile  it  will  be  still  better,  as  the  lively  motion  of  the  water 
IS  desirable,  and  its  stagnation,  or  any  near  approach  to  that 
•late,  18  to  be  dreaded.    The  quantity  of  water  which  can  be 
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eommanded  must  also  be  considered,  in  order  that  the  irri- 
gation of  no  more  land  may  be  attempted  at  once  than  it  will 
supply. 

Two  modes  of  irrigation  are  in  use :  the  first  consists  in 
carrying  the  water  through  the  land  in  small  channels  like 
drains.  The  advantages  gained  by  this  practice  consist,  partly 
in  what  the  soil  extracts  from  the  stream  by  its  sponginess, 
and  partly  in  what  it  gains  by  the  channels  being  so  propor- 
tioned to  the  supply  of  water,  that  they  overflow  their  banks.' 
The  channels  must  be  continued  by  pipes  and  trunks,  across 
ditches  and  under  roads.  This  plan  is  evidently  adapted  to 
make  the  most  of  a  small  supply  of  water. 

The  second  method  consists  in  laying  tne  whole  surface  of 
the  ground  under  water.  This  is  the  most  effectual  plan,  and 
often  the  easiest  to  execute.  The  water  must  be  carried  off 
by  drains  previously  prepared. 

The  time  of  the  year  m  which  irrigation  may  be  performed 
to  most  advantage,  is  from  October  to  the  beginning  of  April. 
As  the  spring  advances,  land  requires  less  water,  it  should 
remain  on  for  a  shorter  time,  and  the  intervals  between  the 
waterings  should  be  longer.  If  the  water  has  remained  on 
the  land  too  long,  a  white  scum  will  be  more  or  less  observed 
in  places  where  it  has  stagnated,  and  the  warmer  the  season, 
the  sooner  this  will  occur.  It  proceeds  from  the  rotting  of 
the  grass,  and  should  never  be  waited  for.  In  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year,  the  land  will  bear  soaking  for  twenty  suc- 
cessive days,  but  in  March  or  April  not  more  than  two  or  , 
three  days.  In  some  parts,  the  lands  are  laid  wet  and  dry  for 
alternate  weeks.  Upon  the  whole,  perhaps  it  may  be  well  to 
make  the  time  of  watering  before  February,  twice  as  long  as 
the  draining;  and  after  that  month,  the  draming  may  be  twice 
the  length  of  the  watering. 

The  water  brought  upon  land  by  irrigation,  does  not  benefit 
it  solely  by  the  moisture  it  supplies.  The  mud  which  it  brings 
along  with  it  consolidates  swampy  ground,  while  it  enriches 
the  sandy  and  gravelly.  To  obtain  the  greatest  quantity  of 
mud,  the  river  or  source  of  supply  should,  if  convenient,  be 
opened  to  the  bottom,  and  frequently  stirred  up.  For  the 
same  reason,  irrigation  continued  dunng  floods  is  eminently 
fertilizing.  The  water  which  has  flowed  through  a  fertile 
country,  also,  is  more  beneficial  than  that  which  comes  from 
a  mountainous  barren  district.  Calcareous  impregnations 
arc  very  fertilizing,  while  those  containing  metallic  salts  are 
injurious.  In  spring,  if  sheep  be  fed  upon  the  land  which 
lias  been  irrigated,  they  quickly  improve  and  fatten ;  but  in 
tulumu  they  must  ilwajrt  ht  kept  off  the  grass  of  liind  iriri* 
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gated  during  the  summer,  as  it  would  give  them  tlie  rot.  In 
spring,  however,  sheep  and  calves  are  the  fittest  aninials  to 
turn  upon  irrigated  land,  as  the  larger  kinds  poach  it,  aw) 
injure  the  trenches. 


MANURE. 


The  substance^p  employed  to  augment  the  fertility  of  land, 
by  intermixture  with  the  soil,  are  called  manures,  whether  they 
operate  directly,  by  affording  the  pabulum  of  vegetable  life ; 
or  indirectly,  by  a  chemical  action  which  causes  other  sub- 
stances to  afford  this  nutriment,  or  a  mechanical  action  that 
gives  to  the  soil  a  texture  better  adapted  to  vegetation.  Hence» 
scarcely  any  substances  exist,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  which 
may  not  be  applied  as  manures,  if  sufficiently  plentiful;  we 
shall  briefly  treat  of  the  most  general  and  useful. 


Animal  MANtRBs. 

When  animals  are  deprived  of  life,  all  their  muscular  anc 

soft   parts  rapidly  putrefy,  and  as  the  elements  composing 

them  are  the  same  with  those  of  vegetables,  and  become  dur- 

,  ing  putrefaction  soluble  in  water,  they  form  a  very  valuable 

class  of  manures. 

Fishf  ^c. 

The  most  abundant  supply  of  animal  remains,  which  can  be 
obtained  for  the  purpose  of^^  manure,  consists  offish,  such  as 
herrings,  pilchards,  muscles,  mackarel,  the  supply  of  which  at 
the  proper  season,  can  generally  be  extended  far  beyond  what 
is  required  for  food.  They  should  be  mixed  with  iime,  to 
hasten  their  complete  destruction,  and  to  prevent  the  stench 
which  might  otherwise  arise.  Used  in  the  proportion  of  twenty 
bushels  to  an  acre,  they  will  have  an  excellent  effect.  The 
offal  and  refuse  of  slaughter-houses  and  butchers'  shops,  used 
in  a  similar  manner,  are  equally  beneficial. 

Chandlen^  Graves  and  the  Waste  of  Manujndorieg. 

Chandlers'  grares,  which  is  the  refuse  in  the  mannfiictnre 
of  candles,  forms  a  very  valuable  mtaure ;  ts  also  the 
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formed  in  refining*  sugar,  and  which  consists  of  lime  and  bul- 
locks' blood. 

The  clippings  and  waste  scraps  of  furriers,  fell-mon^ers^ 
cnrriers,  and  others  who  deal  in  skins,  are  well  suited  to  land 
intended  for  wheat  or  barley,  especially  where  the  soil  is  light 
and  dry.  They  should  be  scattered  on  the  ground  just  before 
seed  time,  and  used  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  quarters 
to  an  acre,  and  should  be  ploughed  in,  to  prerent  their  being 
consumed  bv  crows,  or  other  animals. 


Woollen  Rags, 

Woollen  ra<^s  may  be  frequently  obtained  in  abundance  in 
the  vicinity  of  paper-mills,  and  large  quantities  could  be  col<- 
lected  by  those  who  take  in  linen  rags,  for  the  supply  of  pa- 
per-makers. They  should  be  reduced  to  scraps  in  a  paper* 
mill,  and  strewed  by  hand,  for  wheat  and  barley,  three  months 
before  the  sowing  season;  from  six  hundred  weight  to  half  a 
ton  per  acre  is  generally  used.  In  Kent,  a  ton  weight  per 
acre  is  laid  on  every  third  year  for  hops.  Dry  gravelly  and 
chalky  soils  are  most  benefited  by  them. 

Hair,  feathers,  and  similar  substances,  hare  the  same  pro- 
perties as  wool,  when  used  as  manures. 


Bones,  Hoofs,  3fc. 

The  bones,  hoofs,  and  horns  of  animals,  are  valuable  ma^ 
nures,  and  as  their  effects  keep  pace  only  with  their  decom- 

Esition,  they  are  observable  through  a  course  of  many  years, 
general,  unless  ground  to  powder,  their  best  effect  is  not 
considerable  the  first  year,  although  an  improvement  will  be 
observable.  Bones  should  be  ground  in  a  mill,  similar  to  that 
Qsed  by  tanners  for  grinding  bark,  or  broken  by  a  large  ham- 
mer moved  by  water.  The  hammer  need  not  be  very  heavy, 
but  it  should  have  grooves  crossing  each  other  on  its  face»  to 
fMrevent  the  bones  ^om  slipping  aside.  It  should  strike  upon 
a  surface  of  iron,  on  a  level  with  and  close  to  which  shoula  be 
a  grating,  that  will  only  suffer  pieces  of  the  proper  size  to  pass 
through  it.  While  the  hammer  is  in  motion,  a  man  stands  by 
to  supply  the  bones  as  they  are  required,  and  at  the  rising  of 
the  hammer,  before  itagain  falls,  he  pushes  upon  the  grattng 
with  a  rake,  the  bones  which  have  been  struck,  and  drawi 
back  tlioKe  which  do  not  pass  through.  Tlie  bones  sliould  be 
reduccil  itf  |»ieccs  not  larger  tliai^  haael-nutsw 
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Sea-weed. — River  and  Pond  Weeds. 

Sea-weed  forms  a  valuable  manure  to  the  farmer  who  can 
obtain  it  within  a  moderate  distance ;  that  which  is  separated 
from  rocks  is  better  than  what  is  thrown  up  by  the  tides.  It 
may  be  applied  to  land  immediately  on  its  oein^  gathered,  ss 
it  speedily  putrefies ;  or  if  wished  to  be  reserved,  it  should  be 
disposed,  in  alternate  layers  with  mould,  along  with  a  snail 
ouantity  of  lime. 

River  and  pond  weeds  will  improve  a  sandy  soil,  and  pre- 
pare it  for  turnips  or  wheat,  if  from  ten  to  fourteen  loads  per 
acre  be  employed. 

Green  Crops. 

The  plan  of  growine  green  crops,  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
them  down,  or  ploughing  them  into  the  soil,  has  not  been 
much  practised;  but  it  is  well  adapted  to  lands  in  want  of 
vegetable  soil ;  vetches,  tnmips,  beans,  buck-wheat,  and  rapSi 
are  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

Ashes* 

The  ashes  of  fern,  stubble,  and  peat,  form  a  valuable  manure; 
but  as  the  quantity  of  ashes  is  so  much  smaller  than  what  the 
materials  affording  them  would  yield  by  their  putrefaction,  it 
is  only  for  particular  purposes  that  it  becomes  expedient  to  ob- 
tain them;  such  as  destroying  the  sourness  of  a  soil,  and  to 
gain  time,  by  reducing  rushes  and  similar  weeds  to  die  state 
of  manure  more  rapidly  than  any  other  means  will  accomplish. 
Peat  is  burnt  like  charcoal,  under  a  covering  of  turf. 

Tanners^  Waste. 

The  bark  of  oak,  or  tanners'  waste,  when  completely  puue- 
fied,  which  may  be  effected  by  adding  lime  to  it,  and  sufferiitt 
it  to  remain  in  heaps  kept  moist,  greatly  improves  cold*  stiC 
heavy  soils.  If  intended  for  grass  lands,  it  should  be  laid  on 
early  in  autumn,  that  it  may  be  washed  in  by  the  rain,  ai  it  is 
too  heating  to  be  left  on  lands  during  a  season  which  may 
probably  be  dry.  When  designed  for  corn-fields,  it  may  be 
spread  immediately  before  the  last  ploughing,  in  order  to  be 
turned  down,  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  roots  of  ibs 
corn.  In  this  way,  its  effect  will  be  slower  than  when  lyiog 
on  the  surface ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  ^uard  against  a  very 
early  vegetation,  which  might  be  injurious^  should  a  firost 
occur  in  spring. 
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Rtg^  Du9i.—Rape  Cake.— Mali  Dusi. 

Rape-dust,  rape-cake»  and  all  oleaginous  substances,  an 
useful  manures,  out  they  can  only  occasionally  be  obtained  at 
m  cheap  rate  and  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Malt-dust,  sown  along  with  grain,  in  the  proportion  of  80 
bushels  per  acre  for  wheat,  and  60  bushels  for  barley  and  for 

f;rass  lands,  is  extremely  beneficial  to  -  clayey  soils  or  stiff 
cams,  particularly  if  laid  on  just  befo)re  rain. 


Fossil  Manurbs. 

Fossil  manures,  or  those  derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom, 
are  very  numerous,  and  from  the  fixedness  generally  belonginjj 
to  this  class  of  bodies,  most  of  them  form  a  permanent  Mdw 
tion  to  the  soils  upon  which  they  are  applied. 

Linm. 

Lime  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  active  manures  of  this 
c^ass,  for  stiff  soils  which  are  deficient  in  the  calcareous  in 
sredient ;  also  for  the  sandy,  and  for  those  which  contain  a 
huTTO  proportion  of  unreduced  vegetable  matter,  such  as  peaty 
and  moss  lands,  and  waste  land  generally-^  It  rapidly  converts 
dead  vegetables  into  soil,  and  is  very  emcacious  in  destroying 
insects,  thus  at  once  preventing  their  depredations,  and  fer 
tilizing  the  soil  by  their  remains. 

Lime,  after  having  been  carted  from  the  kiln,  should  be  laid 
in  heaps  where  it  is  to  be  spread,  moistened  with  water,  and 
left  covered  with  earth,  till  perfectly  slaked.  It  is  the  more 
oseful,  the  more  perfectly  it  is  mixed  with  the  soil;  it  should 
not  therefore  be  suffered  to  be  long  in  its  slacked  condition,  as 
•t  will  become  full  of  clots  which  will  not  afterwards  fall  into 

iiowder.  During  winter,  it  is  improper  to  lay  it  on,  particu- 
arly  when  the  land  is  on  a  declivity,  as  the  rains  of  that  sea- 
son might  wash  much  of  it  away.  It  should  be  spread  and 
ploughed  in  immediately  before  sowing.  The  quantity  to  be 
vsed  differs  with  circumstances.  On  strong  clays,  particularly 
if  soured  by  the  presence  of  an  acid,  400  bushels  per  acre  will 
not  be  too  much.  On  soils  where  the  object  is  to  convert 
Tegetable  matter  into  soil,  200  bushels  per  acre  will  suffice. 

On  poor,  light,  and  thin  soils,  and  on  stony  land,  lime  is  of 
little  service ;  but  where  it  is  proper,  it  has  been  observed, 
^W  the  grain  produced  by  lands  which  have  been  limed,  bt^ 
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a  thinner  skin,  and  yields  more  flour,  than  the  produce  of 
other  lands.  The  reason  of  this  is  supposed  to  be.  that  it 
contains  more  starch  and  less  mucilage ;  the  lime  tendinij  to 
hasten  the  ripening  of  the  seed,  and  to  convert  mucilage  into 
starch. 

It  is  the  common  calcareous  limestone,  to  the  qualities  of 
which,  what  we  have  hitherto  said  refers;  but  some  districts 
contain  chiefly  magnesian  limestone,  which  is  very  injurions 
to  vegetation.  The  differehce  between  the  two  kinds  was  first 
made  known  by  Tennant,  in  1799,  and  the  discovery  settled 
the  perplexity  which  had  arisen  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
lime ;  those  who  used  only  the  limestone  now  known  to  be 
magnesian,  finding  that  they  injured  themselves  by  it,  while 
others,  who  had  no  other  than  calcareous  lime,  disputed  the 
possibility  of  such  a  result.  Magnesian  limestone  is  generally 
of  a  yellowish  brown  or  fawn  colour,  but  a  more  certain  cri- 
terion of  it  is,  that  it  is  ten  times  as  long  in  dissolving  in  an 
acid  as  common  limestone. 

Chalk, 

Chalk  is  converted  into  lime,  by  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  but 
it  is  generally  applied  to  land  in  its  unburned  state,  in  which 
case  the  only  difference  between  it  and  slaked  lime,  is,  that 
the  lime  contains  a  less  proportion  of  carbonic  acid^  and  is 
therefore  more  acricj.  Hence  chalk  is  applicable  to  lands  of 
the  same  description  as  require  lime,  but  an  equal  quantity  of 
it  is  not  so  efficacious,  not  only  because  it  is  less  operative  in 
hastening  the  dissolution  of  vegetable  matter,  but  because  it 
cannot,  at  any  admissible  expense,  be  reduced  to  powder  and 
intimately  combined  with  the  soil.  The  quantity  of  it  used, 
may  be  from  one-third  to  one-half  greater  than  that  of  lime. 
It  is  particularly  beneficial  to  land  injured  by  the  yicinity  of 
springs.*  The  whitest  and  hardest  chalk  is  the  best.  It  should 
be  laid  on  against  winter,  in  order  that  the  frost,  by  pulveriz- 
ing it,  may  hasten  its  blending  with  the  soil. 

Marl 

Marl  forms  a  very  valuable  manure,  if  it  be  of  a  proper  kind 
for  the  land  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  of  three  kinds;  rij. 
calcareous,  argillaceous,  ana  sandy. 

Calcareous  marl  consists  of  from  thirty-three  to  eighty  ptrli 
of  chalk,  or  calcareous  earth,  and  from  sixty-seven  to  twenty 
parts  of  clay  in  the  hundred.  It  is  generally  of  a  rellowisn 
white,  or  yellowish  brown,  bat  in  some  places  it  is  of  a  brown 
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or  reddish  cast.  That  which  contains  shells  is  most  valued^ 
and  is  called  shell-marl.  It  effervesces  with  acids;  when  pul- 
verized, it  feels  dry  between  the  fingers,  and  if  immersed  in 
water,  it  readily  crumbles  to  pieces;  but  does  not  form  a  viscid 
mass.  It  is  commonly  discovered  a  few  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  and  on  the  sides  of  hills,  or  the  banks  of  rivers 
flowing  through  calcareous  countries. 

Argillaceous  marl  contains  from  sixty-eight  to  eighty  parts 
in  the  hundred  of  clay,  and  from  thirty-tiro  to  twenty  of  cnalk. 
It  is  of  a  gray,  bluish  brown,  or  reddish-brown  colour.  It  is 
harder  and  more  unctuous  than  the  last  species,  and  if  exposed 
to  the  air  or  moisture,  it  does  not  moulder  so  quickly.  It 
effervesces  with  the  mineral  acids,  but  not  with  vinegar. 

Siliceous  or  sandy  marl,  contains  a  greater  proportion  of 
sand  than  of  chalk  or  chiy.  It  is  of  a  brownish  gray  or 
lead-colour,  and  is  in  general  friable  and  flaky,  though  it 
sometimes  occurs  in  hard  lumps. 

Heavy  clay  soils  are  most  benefited  by  calcareous  marl;  the 
sandy,  gravelly,  and  light  loamy  soils,  oy  argillaceous  marl ; 
siliceous  marl  may  be  applied  to  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  the 
calcareous,  where  the  calcareous  cannot  be  obtained. 

Much  of  the  utility  of  marling  depends  upon  the  marl  beine 
intimately  combined  with  the  soil.  This  dressing  shoula 
therefore  be  given  in  summer,  when  the  marl  is  lights  dry,  and 
easily  crumbled,  and  the  marl  suffered  to  lie  on  the  surface 
during  the  ensuing  winter,  as  the  alternation  of  frost  and  rain 
will  tend  to  complete  its  pulverization.  The  quantity  of  marl 
to  be  used  depends  on  the  state  of  the  land  to  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  applied  ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  err  rather  by  using 
too  little  than  too  much,  as  it  is  not  easily  removed.  Twenty 
tons  per  acre  is  in  general  a  proper  quantity,  excepting  for 
grass  land,  where  half  as  much,  thinly  and  evenly  spread,  will 
generally  suflice. 

When  land  has  been  properly  marled,  it  will  cohtinue  in 
good  condition  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

Gypsum,  or  the  stone  from  which  plaster  of  Paris  is  prepar 
ed,  has  not  in  this  country  beef  fully  tried  as  a  manure.  In 
America  it  is  extensively  used  with  the  greatest  success.  It 
is  ground  by  a  mill  and  sifted,  and  is  then  scattered  on  the 
land  in  the  proportion  of  eight  or  nine  busliels  to  an  acre^  at 
any  season  of  tne  year.  It  powerfully  accelerates  the  putre* 
•faction  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and  is  well  adaptep 
.to  increase  the  crops  of  grass,. aaintfoip,  and  cloyef f,    . ,  t ,. , . 
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Clay. 

Clay  greatly  improTes  a  sandy  tbose  soil,  and  the  gpreater  the 

Eroportion  of  silex  in  the  sand,  the  more  advantageous  it  will 
e.  In  estimating  the  expense  of  it,  the  durable  nature  of  the 
chanee  it  produces  iiust  oe  attended  to;  a  good  claying  will 
be  efficient  for  almost  half  a  century.  In  the  North  Kidmg  of 
Yorkshire,  land  so  sandy  as  to  produce  with  any  other  manure 
only  rye,  will,  with  clay,  yield  plentiful  crops  of  oats,  barley* 
8cc.  The  usual  quantity  laid  on,  is  from  ten  to  twelve  loads 
per  acre. 

Burnt  clay,  reduced  to  powder,  has  the  opposite  properties 
of  clay  itself,  and  improves  cold,  wet,  stiff,  clayey  soils. 

Sand. 

For  clayey  soils^  moonsn  tracts,  and  stiff  loams,  sand  forms 
a  useful  dressing.  Sea  sand  is  the  best ;  the  clays  and  loams 
will  often  take  from  40  to  50  loads  per  acre ;  but  moorish  soib 
will  require  two  or  three  times  that  quantity. 

Coal  Ashes 

Coal  ashes  form  a  useful  manure,  for  lands  of  the  desctip* 
tion  requiring  burnt  clay.  They  may  likewise  be  employed  as 
a  top  dressing  for  clover,  on  dry,  chalky  lands,  *over  which 
they  ought  to  be  scattered  in  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
in  the  proportion  of  from  50  to  60  bushels  per  acre,  lliey 
may  also  be  applied  in  like  manner  to  grass  lands. 

Sooi. 

Soot  remarkably  increases  the  produce  of  soils  aboundios 
with  vegetable  matter;  it  prevents  the  growth  of  moss;  and 
from  its  warmth,  makes  an  excellent  addition  to  cold,  moist, 
and  clayey  meadows  and  pastures.  The  quantity  used  varies 
from  15  to  25  and  even  40  bushels  per  acre.  It  should  be 
strewed  on  the  land  in  calm  weather  during  winter,  so  that  the 
subsequent  rains  may  wash  it  into  the  soil,  as  in  spring  the 
heat  it  would  produce,  might  be  a  check  upon  vegetation.  It 
is  often  employed  as  a  top-dressing  to  grain  and  grass,  and  on 
the  former,  has  been  found  extremely  useful  in  destroying  the 
wire-worm  and  other  insects. 

It  is  sometimes  a  condition  in  leases,  that  no  more  soot  slMiB 
be  used  on  the  farm,  than  is  produced  upon  it;  and  as  a  m- 
ion  for  this,  an  opinion  has  prevailed,  that  soot,  though  ii 
greatly  increases  the  quantity  of  produco,  during  the  first  yeai 
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after  its  application,  yet  it  exhausts  the  land,  which  is  after- 
wards in  a  worse  condition  than  if  it  had  not  been  employed. 
The  conditions  of  leases  are  often  irrational,  and  injurious 
both  to  farmer  and  land-owner ;  it  deserves  inquiry  whether 
this  is  well  founded. 


Saline  Manures. 

Saline  manures  in  eeneral  combine  readily  with  other  sub- 
stances, and  produce  aecompositions  which  are  extremely  use- 
ful to  agriculture ;  but  it  is  more  necessary  than  with  other 
kinds  ofmanure,  to  guard  against  using  them  in  excess,  par- 
ticularly when  they  contain  a  powerful  mineral  acid,  as  in  the 
first  substance  mentioned  below. 

Manures  of  this  kind  are  chiefly  useful  when  the  soil  con- 
tains much  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 

Salt. 

Salt,  as  a  manure,  is  singularly  beneficial,  if  used  in  small 
quantity.  The  fattening  ofcattle  upon  salt-marshes,  has  been 
practised  time  out  of  mind,  and  it  is  to  the  salt  contained  in 
those  lands  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  eflfect  must  be 
attributed. 

Salt  is  of  great  use  for  raising  turnips,  and  also  for  corn,  of 
which  it  causes  the  straw  to  oe  strong,  and  the  grain  thin 
httUed  and  heavy.  It  sweetens  sour  pastures ;  improves  and 
increases  the  herbage ;  while  it  destroys  noxious  insects. 

The  quantity  of  salt  which  has  been  recommended,  is  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  bushels  per  acre ;  but  on  the  authority  of  a 
gentleman,  who  had  made  through  a  course  of  years  a  great 
number  of  experiments  on  the  use  of  salt  as  a  manure,  and  who 
communicated  the  result  of  them  to  Parkes,  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  **  Chemical  Catechism,"  one  bushel  per  acre  is 
all  that  can  be  used  with  safety:  a  greater  quantity  would  ren- 
der the  land  sterile  for  two  or  three  years  afterwards.  This  is 
consonant  with  the  fact,  that  a  small  quantity  of  salt  hastens 
putrefaction,  while  a  large  quantity  effectually  prevents  it :  for 
the  salt  does  not  act  so  much  by  its  being  imbibed  by  the 
plant,  as  by  its  property  of  attracting  moisture  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, promoting  the  decomposition  of  other  substances,  and 
causing  them  to  afford  the  nutriment  required. 

Edmund  Cartwright,  of  Wobam,  received  from  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  honorary  reward  of  a  gold  medal,  for  a 
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valuable  set  of  experiments  made  by  him,  to  aAcertaio  die 
value  of  salt  in  agriculture.  Of  the  soil  he  used,  nearly  three- 
fourths  was  sand,  the  remainder  consisted  of  calcareous  and 
vegetable  matter,  with  alumine,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oNuie 
of  iron.  Having  tried  all  the  usual'  manures,  alone,  and  cJif- 
ferently  combined,  he  found  salt  to  be  superior  to  any  of  :ih  ui, 
when  used  singly,  excepting  chandlers'  graves  ;  but  of  inixtd 
manures,  salt  and  soot  were  superior  to  all  others.  The  pro- 
duce upon  which  these  experiments  were  made,  was  potatoes; 
and  it  was  observed,  that  whenever  salt  was  used,  this  root 
was  free  from  the  scabbiness  with  which  it  is  commonly  in- 
fected. One  peck  of  soot,  and  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  salt, 
were  used  to  a  bed  one  yard  wide,  and  forty  yards  long.  When 
the  salt  was  used  alone,  the  quantity  was^the  same  to  a  bed 
of  the  same  extent. 

t 
Saline  Refuse  of  Manufactories* 

Chandlers*  graves,  it  has  been  noted  above,  is  an  excellent 
manure ;  proving  superior  to  salt  when  used  alone ;  the  refiise 
of  sal«.-works,  soap-boilers,  bleachers'  waste,  may  also  afford 
the  farmer  an  equally  valuable  resource. 

Fluid  Manures. 

Sea  Water,  8^c. 

The  tracts  of  land  called  the  salt-marshes,  are  occasionally 
overBowed  by  the  sea,  and  the  nourishing  herbaffe  which  this 
naturdl  irrigation  produces,  evinces  in  so  remarkable  a  manner 
the  utility  of  sea-water  as  a  manure,  that  those  who  ha?e  lands 
on  the  sea-coast,  should  not  suffer  it  to  escape  their  attention. 
Probably  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  with  which  the 
sea-water  is  charged,  may  be  attributed  some  of  its  fertilising 
properties. 

For  the  utility  of  common  water  as  a  manure,  we  refer  to 
the  section  on  Irrigation. 

The  liquor  of  the  farm-yard  should  never  be  allowed  to  ran 
to  waste,  as  whether  used  alone,  or  mixed  up  with  compost's, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  manures. 

The  mud  derived  from  the  sweepings  of  streets,  ponds,  and 
ditches,  may  generally  be  used  with  advantage;  but  its  cooh 
position  should  first  be  taken  into  consideration ;  sometimes 
clay,  sometimes  siliceous  sand  ;  sometimes  calcareous,  some* 
times  vegetable  matter,  is  the  predominant  ingredient;  and  it 
M  suiBciently  obvious  that  it  must  be  used  accordingly. 
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•  '  Oil  Compost 

Dr.  Hunter  invented  a  fluid  manure,  or  oil-compost,  which 
is  prepared  as  follows;  12  pounds  of  North  American  potash 
are  to  be  dissolved  in  4  gallons  of  water.  After  the  solution 
has  stood  48  hours,  14  gallons  of  train-oil  are  to  be  added  to 
it.  In  a  few  days  the  mixture  will  have  become  nearly  uni- 
form; it  may  thien  be  poured  on  14  bushels  of  sand,  or  20  of 
dry  mould,  and  the  whole  should  be  frequently  turned  over, 
for  the  space  of  six  months.  \Vlien  used,  it  is  mixed  with  one 
or  tAvo  hogsheads  of  water,  and  conveyed  upon  the  land  by,  a 
water-cart.  This  oil-compost  is  a  valuable  manure;  but  the 
inventor  admits  its  inferiority  to  rotten  dung. 

Miscellaneous  Remarks. 

For  land  which  has  been  long  kept  in  good  condition,  a  suf- 
ficiency of  animal  and  vegetable  manure  may,  under  judicious 
management,  generally  be  produced  on  the  premifies  to  con- 
tinue its  excellence,  and  even  to  improve  it:  out  when  a  con- 
siderable capital  is  to  be  devoted  to  produce  a  spirited  and 
immediate  improvement  of  poor  and  much^neglected  land,  the 
product  of  the  yard  can  afford'  no  adequate  supply.  In  ibis 
situation,  much  may  be  gained  or  lost  by  the  procedure  adopt- 
ed. Some  slight  acquaintance  at  least  with  chemistry,  or  q1 
the  action  of  substances  on  each  other,  will  be  extremely  ser- 
viceable; to  be  unqualified  in  this  respect,  will  be  labouring 
in  the  dark:  a  successful  result  may  be  obtained,  but  it  .will 
be  very  imperfectly  known  how  it  happened;  and  it  will  afibi;d 
no  valuable  instruction  for  the  direction  of  the  future.  When 
the  surface-soil  of  the  estate  is  known,  the  under  strata  must 
be  examined,  to  discover  whether  earthy  materials  of  value 
can  be  obtained  on  the  spot;  attentive  observatioa  must  be 
employed  to  discover  whether  manufactories,  established  with- 
in a  moderate  distance,  afford  refuse,  which  may  be  used  alone, 
or  is  fitted  to  render  other  cheap  materials  efficacious.  Then 
the  manure  supplied  by  the  neighbouring  towns,  roads,  and 
other  usual  sources,  must  be  examined ;  thus  the  Sweepings 
of  roads  and  streets  paved  with  limestone,  will  be  valualile  to 
'  land  deficient  in  calcareous  matter;  and  the  fuel  U8e4  i9  the 
district,  which  may  be  either  of  vegetable  or  mineral  oiigip, 
will  make  a  considerable  difference  in  the  dung-hills.  It  can 
scarcely  need  remark,  that  in  estimating  the  value  of  any 
manure,  its  first  cost  and  probable  durability  must  be  con- 
joined. By  a  vigilant  and  early  attention  to  all  locarcircum- 
62.— Vol.  II.  4  I 
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stances,  very  efficacious  materials  may  often  be  collected  at  a 
moderate  expense.  The  only  general  advice  which  can  be 
given,  is,  to  revert  to  the  action  of  manures,  which  ameliorate 
soils  from  four  different  causes: 

1st.  They  reduce  them  to  a  proper  tenacity;  when  this  is 
effected,  the  plants  are  properly  supported,  their  roots  shoot 
in  the  manner  to  which  they  are  naturally  disposed,  and  tbey 
are  in  a  situation  to  receive  the  nourishment  tiiey  require. 

2ndly.  They  nourish  plants,  because,  durihg  putrefaction, 
they  become  m  part  soluble  in  water,  and  the  water  thus  im- 
pregnated, is  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  becomes  a  part  of 
the  substance  of  the  plants  which  receive  it. 

3dly.  They  contribute  to  the  nourishment  of  the  plant,  by 
hastening  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies, 
and  by  decomposing  earths;  such  as  taking  carbon  from  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

4thly.  They  contnbute  to  the  growth  of  plants  by  the  warmth 
they  produce,  which  is  a  collateral  effect  of  decomposition. 

£arthy  additions  to  a  soil,  produce  in  the  greatest  degree, and 
chiefly,  the  flrst*mentioned  effect  of  manures;  fermentra  animal 
and  vegetable  bodies  the  second ;  saline  bodies  the  third;  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  saline  substances,  all  produce  the  foiirth; 
but  in  those  which  are  either  wholly  or  chiefly  vegetable,  it  is 
the  strongest!  and  the  effect  of  composts  and  much  compound- 
^ed  manures  will  generally  be  proportionate  to  the  degree  in 
which  the^  partake  of  the  properties  of  each  of  these  classes. 

In  heaping  together  materials  for  the  formation  of  compost, 
regard  must  be  paid  to  the  activity  with  which  the  substances 
will  act  on  each  other.  Thus  if  caustic,  that  is,  fresh-burnt- 
lime,  be  mixed  with  farm-yard  dung  already  nearly  decayed, 
the  conse(]^uence  will  be  rather  worse  than  labour  lost;  for  the 
violent  action  of  the  lime  will  presently  effect  the  entire  disso- 
lution of  the  dung,  and  its  most  valuable  parts  will  be  con- 
verted into  gas,  and  dissipated,  leavine  only  a  dry  compound, 
of  little  comparative  value.  Caustic  lime  is  fittest  for  coarse 
materials,  or  plants  having  strong  stems,  and  many  ligneoas 
fibres.  Well  slacked  lime,  or  chalk,  and  only  in  a  moderate 
quantity,  should  be  mixed  with  substances  already  hastening 
to  dissolution.  The  fermentation  of  substances,  or  their  ac- 
tion on  each  other,  is  as  much  as  possible  to  be  brought  just 
to  such  a  state,  that  it  will  go  on,  after  the  manure  is  buried 
ill  the  soil  by  the  plough. 
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Of  Paeing  and  Burning. 

# 

The  production  of  manure,  by  paring  and  burning,  on  the 
spot  where  it  is  to  be  used,  is  not  at  present  a  very  common 
practice.  It  is  employed  for  lands  which  are  intended  to  be 
Drought  from  a  state  of  nature  or  waste  into  cultivation.  It 
consists  in  cutting  off  the  turf,  and  piling  it  in  heaps  to  dry ; 
when  perfectly  dry,  it  is  burned  to  ashes,  which  are  spread 
upon  tne  surface  from  which  the  turf  was  taken,  and  ploughed 
in.  Rushy,  heathy,  and  barren  lands,  have  been  by  these 
means  rendered  very  productive ;  but  if  the  quantity  of  vege- 
table matter  left  in  the  soil,  is  not  considerable,  the  land  will 
not  bear  this  operation,  and  will  in  a  season  or  two  return  to 
its  original  poverty,  unless  the  soil  be  clavey,  when  the  burn* 
itift  is  beneficial,  to  furnish  a  manure  wnich  will  lessen  its 
coldness  and  wetness.  A  few  large  fires,  are  not  so  beneficial 
as  a  great  number  of  small  ones,  by  which  the  whole  surface 
of  the  ground  is  warmed. 

Paring  and  burning  form  together  rather  an  expensive  ope- 
ration, which  should  only  be  resorted  to,  where  the  quantity 
of  vegetable  soil  is  considerable,  and  where  lime  cannot  be 
obtained  at  a  rate  sufficiently  cheap,  to  reduce  it  into  mould. 
The  preparation  effected  by  it  is  excellent  for  turnips  and 
potatoes. 


Of  Fallowing. 

Fallowing  consists  in  allowing  .and  to  remain  for  a  season  in 
an  unproductive  state,  in  order  to  prepare  it  more  effectually 
for  bearing  a  laree  crop.  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  check- 
ing the  errors  of  bad  management,  by  which  the  land  has  been 
far  exhausted,  or  is  too  replete  with  weeds  to  be  fit  for  the  re- 
ception of  valuable  seed ;  this  is  effected  by  repeated  plough- 
iDgs  and  harrovringt,  thus  pulveriiing  the  soil,  destroying  and 
intimately  blending  with  it  the  weeds  with  which  it  was  over* 
run,  and  exposing  new  surfacts  to  the  anelioracing  action  of 
the  sun,  air,  rain,  and  dews.  It  is  only  as  a  preparation  ffor 
white  crops  that  (allowing  is  adopted,  and  nnoer  a  good  0yt* 
tern  of  management,  it  Is  not  necessary  for  ibis  purpose.  It 
fa  oftenest  required  by  a  heavy,  clayey  soil. 

Fallowing  may  be  undertakien  either  in  winter  or  smmiien 
Recording  to  the  ttirtc  of  the  toil,  or  the  crop  to  be  ttfafd.  if 
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the  land  is  to  be  prepared  for  barley,  the  fallowing  must  be 
accomplished  during  winter,  and  therefore  if  the  soil  be  clayejf, 
ploughing  and  harrowing  should  be  at  least  once  performed  in 
autumn,  before  the  wet  weather  commences,  otherwise  the 
heaviness  of  the  work  will  render  it  very  expensive.  If  a  sum- 
mer fallow  is  designed  for  a  clayey  soil,  as  a  preparation  for 
wheat,  the  ploughing  should  be  undertaken  before  the  soil 
gets  too  dry,  for  the  same  reason,  of  doing  it  when  the  labour 
will  be  least. 

Although  the  necessity  of  frequent  fallows,  to  destroy  weeds, 
is  a  reproach  to  a  farmer,  yet  where  fallowing  has  become 
necessary,  it  ought  decisively  to  be  undertaken.  Fallowing 
sometimes  supersedes  thp  use  of  manure  for  the  crop  imme- 
diately following  it;  and  then  if  manure  be  used  to  the  second 
crop,  both  will  be  abundant. 

Green  crops,  called  fallow  crops,  which  are  intended  to 
relieve  the  land  by  difference  of  produce,  and  thus  render 
Qaked  fallowing  unnecessary,  have  been  adopted  with  the 
greatest  success.  Thus  on  heavy  land,  instead  of  a  summer's 
fallow,  beans,  pease,  cabbages,  red  clover,  tares,  and  rape,  are 
recommended ;  and  on  light  soils,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  buck- 
wheat if  the  land  be  good.  The  hoeing  and  preparation  of 
the  land  for  these  crops,  secure  in  a  consideraole  degree  the 
pulverization  and  exposure  to  the  air  which  are  among  the 
chief  advantages  of  fallowing,  and  the  plants,  when  grown  up, 
shelter  the  land  from  much  of  that  loss  by  evaporation  which 
fallowing  occasions. 


OF  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  CULTIVATION, 
PRODUCE,  AND  LIVE  STOCK. 

Of  the  CuLiuRE  OF  Grasses 

Grass  lands  are  required  for  two  purposes;  first,  for  aflPord* 
ing  hay>  and  when  devoted  to  this  use  they  are  properly  called 
meadows;  secondly,  for  the  growing  herbage  to  support  cattle, 
in  which  state  they  ave  called  pastures. 

The  greater  or  less  extent  of  tne  portions  of  an  estate  devoted 
to  pasturage  or  meadow  produce,  must  often  be  determined  by 
local  circumstances.  Low  and  wet  tracts  of  land  .produce  a 
^reat  abundance  of  high  grass,  but  it  is  coarse ;  elevated  and 
dry  tracts,  on  the  contrary,  yield  a  fine,  sweet,  but  low  heriH 
llge»  which  renders  the  flesh  of  cattle  extremel^  delijcate. 
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Cattle  are  generally  suffered  to  crop  the  early,  as  well  as  the 
after  grass  of  meadows ;  but  they  should  never  be  suffered  to 
remain  on  the  land,  at  a  time  when,  from  its  wetness,  they 
would  be  apt  to  poach  it ;  as  every  spot  on  which  they  might 
tread  would  become  a  receptacle  for  water,  and  would  bpt  be 
restored  to  a  state  of  bearing  grass,  for  BeveraL  years  after- 
wards. Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  preserve  on 
meadow  lands  a  smooth  surface,  in  order  to  render  the  (^bera- 
tion  of  mowing  easy  and  perfect.  The  rolling  of  such  lands 
early  in  spring,  especially  if  they  have  been  irrigated,  is  also  * 
useful  to  destroy  ant-hills,  check  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  to 
make  a  close  thick  sward,  for  every  branch  of  clover,  which  is 
closely  pressed  to  the  ground,  takes  root  again. 

When  ploughed  lands  are  to  be  laid  down  for  meadow  or 
pasture,  too  much  pains  can  scarcely  be  taken  to  pulverize  the 
soil  thoroughly,  by  ploughing  and  subsequent  harrowings,  in 
order  to  render  the  surface  fine  iand  clean.  The  grass  seeds 
may  be  sown  either  in  summer  or  winter,  sifter  turnipSy  cab- 
bages, or  any  hoeing  crop^  but  it  should  be  in  damp  weftther. 
On  the  approach  of  winter,  the  young  crop  should  be  slightly 
covered  with  long  stable  dung,  old  thatch,  sand,  earth,  or  any 
other  manure.  The  weeds  should  occasionally  be  removed, 
and  vacant  spots  replenished  with  seed.  Of  grain-seed  it  is 
easy  to  sow  too  much,  but  grass  seeds  can  scarcely  be  sown 
too  thickly  on  any  soil,  although  bleak  situations  and  infertile 
ground  require  i^ill  more  seed  than  others. 

A  really  good  turf  is  formed  with  so  much  difficulty,  that 
when  once  produced,  it  should  never  be  broken  up,  without  a 
full  consideration  of  the  advajitage  to  be  gained  by  the 
change. 

Poor  pastures  and  meadows  are  greatly  improved  by  folding 
sheep  upon  them,  for  these  animals  eat  aunost  indiscriminately 
every  thing  young  and  tender,  and  thus  consume  a  number  of 
weeds ;  their  manure  also  is  of  the  most  beneficial  kind,  and 
their  close  cropping  tends  to  produce  in  the  grass  the  desir- 
able state  of  matting  its  roots.  . 

Light  top-dressings  of  quicklime,  are  well  suited  to  grass 
lands,  where  more  moss  is  to  be  destroyed ;  but  in  general, 
lime  mixed  with  earth,  or  the  mud  of  ditches  and  ponds,,  is 
preferable :  soot  also  makes  a  good  top-dressing. 

An  eminent  agricul^uralilM  has  given  the  following  arrange- 
msski  of  grasses  adapted  to  the  dinerent  sorts  of  toil: 
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Clay. 
Cow 

Cock'g-foot 
Dog's-tail 
Meadow  fescue 
Foxtail 

Rough-stalked  meadow 
Oat 
Trefoil 

Yorkshire  white 
Timothy. 


hoanu 
White  clover 
Rye 

Meadow  fescue 
Foxtail 
Dog's-tail 
Common  meadow 
Yorkshire  white 
Timothy 

SmoothHitalked  meadow 
Sheep's  fescue 
Hard  fescue 
Yarrow 
Lucerne 


ChaJk 
Yarrow 
Burnet 
Trefoil 
White  clover 
Saintfoin. 


Sand. 
White  clover 
Rye 

Yorkshire  white 
Sweet-scented  vernal 
Sheep's  fescue 
Yarrow 
Burnet 
Trefoil 
Rib. 


Peat. 
V>    '  5  clover 
Dog's-tail 
Cock's-foot 
Rib 

Yorkshire  white 
Rye 
Foxtail 

Meadow  fescue 
Timothy. 

But  in  proportion  ab  a  soil  combines  more  or  less  of  thest 
different  characteristics,  its  adaptation  tp  tlw  grasses  anuner- 
ated  will  vary,  as  also  by  different  degrees  of  exposure,  vamt^ 
ture,  and  the  manure  it  receives.  Hence  it  is  usual  to  sow  a 
mixture  of  all  the  grass  seeds  that  are  likely  to  thrive  in  a 
soil,  but  to  provide  the  larg\est  proportion  of  those  seeds,  the 
grasses  from  which  are  the  most  desirable. 


ACItlClTLTUBE. 


I  One  of  the  moBt  remarkable  i m  prov enter. U  of  modern  agiv 
julture,  has  arisen  front  the  attention  which  has  been  given  to 
lie  different  (>nisseft:  the  seeds  of  all  the  valuable  sorts  may 
ow  be  purchased  seLarately  nt  the  seed-shops;  but  from  the 
r&iit  of  an  accurate  Knowledge  of  them,  it  was  formerly  im- 
Bible  to  adapt  the  grass  to  the  land  with  any  kind  of  pre- 
on.      Wc   subjoin   an   account  of  the   most   serviceable 


M endow  Grass. 

\  The  aqmitica,  or  reed  meadotc-grau,  grows  in  marshes,  and 
.  the  banks  of  rtveis.  for  which  situations  it  is  extremely 
■luuhle.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Horses,  cows,  and 
rep,  eat  it  with  avidity;  though  it  is  apt  to  distend  the 
.-A-els  of  cuttle  that  eat  of  it  largely.  In  the  Isle  of  Ely  it 
attuiris  the  height  of  six  feet,  thougn  usually  cut  when  four 
feet  high.  It  atfords,  when  properly  dried,  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute tor  straw  in  thatchini;. 

Smvutk'Sialked  meadow-Brasi  thrives  best  in  dry  situations, 
and  retains  its  verdure  in  not  and  dry  seasons  longer  than  any 
other  plant.  It  springs  early,  aSbrds  rich  pasturage  to  all 
~  mrts  of  cattle,  and  makes  excellent  hay.  It  greatly  exhausts 
I  soil,  and  the  quantity  of  it  diminishes  every  year  in  dry 
bitualious,  unless  well  manured. 

.  Rough-stalked  meadow-grass  is  one  of  the  best  of  British 
ses.  It  grows  on  moors  and  moist  pastures,  and  flowers 
i  June  to  ii^eptember.  All  kinds  of  cattle  relish  it.  It  re- 
■aires  a  situation  rather  sheltered. 

Flat-stalked,  or  creeping  meadow  grass,  is  preferred  by  Dr. 
ftndcrson  to  all  the  other  meadow-grasses.  Its  leavei  are  fine 
nd  succulent;  grow  very  close,  and  are  more  ubundni't  and 
■rger  than  those  of  the  last-named  grass.  It  i>  said  to  retw 
der  the  flesh  of  deer  and  sheep  peculiarly  tender  and  sweet- 
flavoured,  and  it  forms  a  fine  turl  for  j^arks. 
Jlover 

Common  clover  thrives  bei>t  on  a  stifl  loam  or  even  clayey 
loi).  It  is  usually  sown  in  spring,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  or 
■fleen  pounds  per  acre,  along  with  barley,  oats,  or  wheat;  but 
|be  last  is  the  safe.tt  grain  to  sow  with  it,  ax  in  dry  seaHous  it 
"Yin  sometimes  overpower  the  others.  It  is  also  mixed  with 
ye-grass.  Cattle  arc  apt  to  cat  of  it  till  tliey  are  hoven,  whicli 
•  bent  prevented  by  movinrr  them  constantly  about  the  field. 
White  c/o«fr  thrives  in  rich  sandy  and  clayey  loiinis;  but 
rerjuircs  n  dry  soil,  and  even  succeeds  welt  on  a  pculy  one 
'    s  well  drninsd.     When  ipxiwn  on  light  land,  rolling  will 
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Bmch;improTe!  the  crop^  Wbere  it  is  found  wild»  it  indicates 
^igood  soil.  It  is  usually  sown  with  red  clover,  rye-grass,  or 
lij^rley^  and  is  in  :blossom  from  May  till  September.  Irrigation 
ilk  favourable  to  it>  though  not  to  common  clover*  Sheep  are 
iU>C  ft>hd  of  it,  and  hogs  i^efube  it;*  other  ckttle  fatten  upon  it. 
-ryiied  dovet  also  indicates  a  good  soil,  and  is  unfit  for  wet 
%i!luuti6ns.  It  will  ^row  on  a  nu)or  which  is  dry.  It  forms 
an  excellent  preparation  for  wheat,  and  makes  excellent  green 
food.  It  should  be  sown  between  the  middle  of  April  and  the 
middle  of  May.  As  it  requires  shelter  in  cold  weather,  and 
fiithout  tills  be  afforded  the  crop  might  be  lost,  it  is  frequently 
fi^iwn  with  flax,  on  a  highly  cultivated  soil,  as  flax  may  gene- 
ijally.be  removed,  sufficiently  early  to  allow  the  red  clover 
lilKie;to  grow*  \l 

■'  Fescue  Gra^s. 

I.I  ■         . 

M 

-{  Meadow  feicue  grass  is  very:  hardy,  thrives  both  in  wet  and 
dry  situations,  in  almost  every  diversity  of  soil,  and  affords  a 
^weet  and  nourishing  fbod.  ft  is  rather  late  in  flbwering,  but 
ii  supplies  much  seed,  which  are  easily  gathered.  It  resembles 
i|y.e-&;rass,  but  is  more  valuable. 

.  ^ineep'sfescue  grass  grows  best  in  dry  sandy  soils,  and  speedily 
fattens  cows^  horses,  ^oatu,  and  sheep.  It  is  good  both  for  pas- 
ture and  hay,  but  as  it  is  a  small  plant,  for  the  latter  purpose 
it  will  scarcely  be  desirable  to  cultivate  it,  unless  the  soil  be 
too  sandy  and  poor  for  other  grasses  to  thrive. 

Saintfoin. 

*rhe  common  sabttfoin  has  not  hitherto  received  the  attention 
it  appears  to  deserve.  It  is  very  productive  and  durable,  re- 
maining fifteen  or  twenty  years  on  light  poor  land,  in  high, 
chalky,  and  dry  situations.  If  the  soil  be  deficient  in  calca- 
reous  niatttr,  it  should  be  manured  with  chalk  or  calcareous 
marl  for  this  i^rass.  Horses  fed  with  saintfoin  scarcely  require 
oats;  sheep  rapidly  fatten  upon  it;  and  cows  fed  on  it  give  a 
large  quantity  of  rich  milk.  None  of  the  grasses  are  so  soon 
melde  into  hay,  and  fit  to  be  taken  off  the  field  after  mowing. 

Lucerne, 

This  grass  is  best  adapted  to  rich,  dry  loams.  It  is  raised 
Hi  a  considerable  expense,  but  it  is  as  durable  as  saintfoin,  and 
the  produce  is  more  than  proportionably  valuable.  Young 
recommends  the  land  to  be  prepared  for  it  by  two  successive 
crops  of  turnips.  The  seed  should  be  sown  aboi^t  the  Utter 
fnd  of  March,  otf  in  April,  with  oats.    As  soon  as  the  grain  is 
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sown  and  harrowed,  the  lucerne  should  be  deposited  in  the 
ground,  and  a  light  harrow  passed  over.  It  is  generally  ready 
for  mowing  by  tne  latter  end  of  May,  and  in  six  weeks  after- 
wards will  yield  another  crop.  It  has  hitherto  been  chiefly 
used  for  soiling  cattle.  When  lands  planted  with  lucerne  are 
broken  up,  they  produce  most  abundant  grain-crops. 

Vetch,  or  Tare. 

Of  the  common  vetch,  or  tare,  there  are  three  kinds,  but  only 
two  are  much  cultivated,  viz.  the  summer  vetch,  and  the  winter 
vetch. 

The  summer  vetch  is  raii^ed  from  seed,  which  is  usually  sown 
at  the  latter  end  of  March  •  r  in  April.  Eight  or  ten  pecks  of 
seed  per  acre  are  required  for  broadcast  sowing;  but  by  drill- 
ing, half  that  quantity  will  produce  a  better  crop.  It  is  culti- 
vated for  weaning  lambs,,  and  soiling  horses  and  cows ;  its 
seeds  are  excellent  for  pigeons. 

The  winter  vetch  is  sown  in  September.  A  small  Quantity 
of  beans,  or  black  oats,  is  sown  to  support  the  plants,  which  are 

fenerally  covered  with  long  dung  to  preserve  them  from  frost. 
his  plant  is  applicable  to  the  same  purposes  as  the  former. 
The  seeds  of  the  two  kinds  resemble  each  other,  but  as  the 
seed  of  each  kind  is  only  adapted  to  the  season  pointed  out 
by  its  name,  they  should  be  gathered  and  kept  distinct. 

Tares  are  hardy,  and  may  be  successfully  raised  on  almost 
everv  kind  of  soil,  unless  it  be  very  wet,  and  the  situation 
bleak.  When  ploughed  into  chalk  land,  they  form  an  ex- 
cellent manure  for  wheat.  They  require  but  little  attention 
during  their  growth,  and  tliey  will  maintain  more  stock  than 
any  other  plant.  Davis,  on  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  them^ 
maintained  four  horses  in  much  better  condition  than  upon 
five  acres  of  grass;  upon  eight  acres,  he  kept  twelve  horses  and 
five  cows,  for  three  months,  without  anv  other  food.  Cattle 
should  never  roam  at  large  over  a  field  of  tares;  this  grass 
should  be  cut  and  carried  to  them,  or  %  small  portion  at  a  time, 
for  their  use,  should  be  fenced  off  with  hurdles. 


Haymakk^^g. 

Hay  should  be  mown  when  it  contains  the  greatest  quantity 
of  nutritious  juices.  This  will  generally  be  at  the  time  of  ito 
beginning  to  flower;  but  upon  thp  whole  it  is  better  to  Im 
ra&er  too  late  than  too  early.  To  obtain  the  greatest  quantity 
of  crop,  it  should  be  mown  close  to  the  ground  ;-*to  preM 
53.— Vol.  11.  4K 
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down  the  inequalities  and  stones,  that  this  may  be  performed, 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  rolling  land. 

In  Middlesex,  where  the  hay  is  probably  better  made  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  all  the  grass  mown  on  the 
first  day,  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  is  tedded,  that 
is,  uniformly  strewn  over  the  field.  It  is  turned  once  before 
twelve  o'clock,  and  generally  a  second  time  in  the  afternoon. 
It  is  then  raked  into  what  are  called  wind-rows,  and  formed 
into  small  cocks  before  it  is  left  for  the  nij^ht.  On  the  second 
day,  the  grass  mdwn  the  prece^ding  day  after  nine  o'clock,  and 
what  is  cut  on  this  day  before  that  time,  is  tedded,  and  treated 
in  the  manner  just  described.  Previously  to  turning  the  grass 
of  the  second  day's  work,  the  small  cocks  thrown  up  on  the 
preceding  day  are  well  shaken  out  into  straddles,  or  separate 

{)lats,  five  or  six  yards  square.  If  the  crop  be  so  thin  as  to 
eave  lar^e  spaces  between  the  plats,  they  ought  to  be  raked 
clean.  The  next  business  is,  to  turn  the  plats,  and  also  the 
grass  cut  on  the  second  day,  which  is  generally  done  before 
one  o'clock,  in  order  that  all  the  gmss  which  is  mown  may  be 
drying  w^hile  the  people  are  at  dinner.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
straddles  or  plats  are*  raked  into  double  wind-rows,  the  ^rass 
into  single  ones,  and  the  hay  is  thrown  up  into  field-cools  of 
a  middling  size ;  the  grass  is  then  cocked,  as  on  the  preceding 
day.  The  work  is  daily  carried  on  by  a  repetition  of  these 
operations,  till,  in  favourable  weather,  the  hay  which  was  made 
into  cocks  on  the  jevening  of  th<s  second  day,  will  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  third  day  be  fit  for  leading  off,  and  on  the  fourth 
day  may  be  stacked.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  hay 
cannot  be  made  so  expeditiously,  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  is 
weaker,  and  the  grass  is  not  strewn  so  thinly  over  the  field, 
from  the  greater  uncertainty  of  settled  weather. 

When  the  weather  is  such  as  to  prevent  hay  from  being 
made  sufficiently  dry,  the  strewing:  of  a  layer  of  salt  over  a 
layer  of  hay,  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  weight  of  salt>to 
seven  or  ei^ht  tons  of  hay,  has  been  found  a  security  ajjainst 
the  overheating  of  the  sitack ;  and  cattle  of  all  kinds  will  prefer 
coarse  hay  thus  prepared,  to  the  best  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

Stacks  should  if  possible  always  be  erected  in  fine  weather, 
and  this  is  the  more  important,  the  more  unfavourable  the  har- 
vest weather  has  been,  as  the  working  and  spreadin<2:  of  the 
hay,  while  stacking  in  the  sunshine  or  a  drying  wind,  will  much 
improve  its  condition.  The  stacks  should  not  be  thatched  till 
thev  have  had  about  a  week  or  a  fortnio-ht  to  settle.  Round 
stacks  require  the  least  thatching,  but  oblong  ones  are  more 
convenient  to  cut  from,  in  order  to  make  the  hay  into  trusses 
for  tale. 
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The  after  crop  of  hay,  or  rouen,  is  less  nutritious  than  the 
first ;  it  is  not  suitable  for  horses,  but  is  very  serviceab  e  for 
sheep  and  neat  cattle. 


Ploughing. 

Though  a  sketch  of  agriculture  so  limited  as  the  present, 
will  not  admit  the  separate  consideration  of  the  various  ploughs 
and  other  implements  in  use  for  different  soils  and  operations, 
yet  we  may  advert  to  the  objects  for  which  they  are  required, 
and  with  respect  to  implements  we  may  offer  a  word  or  two, 
before  we  proceed  furtner :  the  farmer  will  greatly  promote 
his  interest  by  an  enlightened  attention  to  their  construction; 
for  in  all  operations  on  a  great  scale,  the  accumulation  of 
little  impediments  adds  serious  sums  to  an  annual  expendi- 
ture. He  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  mechanics ;  he 
should  satisfy  himself  by  experiments  of  the  principles  of 
draught,  and  should  study  to  acquire — what  he  will  hardly 
ever  be  so  situated  as  to  nnd  one  around  to  possess — a  real 
practical  knowledge  of  the  best  materials  in  wood  and  metal, 
and  in  what  proportion  they  should  be  used  to  combine,  for 
their  several  purposes,  and  the  peculiar  soil  he  has  to  work, 
the  utmost  degree  of  cheapness  and  durability ;  for  he  has 
equally  to  guard  against  those  who  deceive  him  from  igno- 
rance, as  those  who  do  it  for  profit* 

The  considerations  to  be  regarded  in  ploughing,  are,  1.  the 
direction  of  the  furrow ;  2.  the  breadth  of  the  ridges ;  3.  the 
depth  to  which  the  earth  should  be  turned  up ;  4.  the  fre- 
quency of  the  operation ;  and  5.  the  season  for  perfoiming  it. 

A  proper  direction  of  the  furrow,  or  trench  made  by  the 
atli  of  the  plough,  is  verv  subservient  to  the  draining  of 
and  which  is  too  wet.  When  the  land  is  level  and  dry,  the 
furrow  should  run  directly  north  and  south,  as  most  favour- 
able to  the  early  maturity  of  the  crop.  On  declivities,  the 
furrows  should  be  .drawn  in  a  direction  which  will  give  them 
onlv  a  small  descent,  as  this  will  diminish  the  labour  of 
making  them,  and  prevent  the  water  of  heavy  rains  from 
having  that  rapid  motion  which  would  wash  away  the  manure 
and  soil. 

The  ridges,  or  space  of  ground  inclosed  between  two  fur- 
rows, should  be  narrower,  the  wetter  and  more  retentive  th^ 
soil ;  but  where  the  soil  does  not  require  any  particular  pre- 
cautions for  its  management,  about  eighteen  f^et  is  found  to 
be  a  very  convenient  breadth.  In  order  to  carry  off  water,  it 
is  better  to  make  the  ridges  narrow^  than  very  convex  or  high. 
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as  when  considerably  rounded,  the  crown  of  the  ridge  becomes 
much  dryer  than  any  other  part,  and  the  crop  ripei^s  unequally. 

The  depth  to  which  the  soil  is  turned  up,  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  sub-soil;  it  may  be  varied  from  six  to  eighteen 
inches,  but  in  general  from  six  to  eight  or  ten  inches  will  be 
fully  adequate  to  any  useful  purpose.  Preparatory,  or  fallow 
ploughings,  are  made  deeper  than  those  for  seed.  The  depth 
of  good  soil  is  usually  very  limited,  and  below  this  the  plough 
should  never  go,  or  the  manure  will  loose  its  effect ;  lime,  marl, 
and  other  eartny  manures,  being  very  apt  to  sink.  Experienced 
agriculturists  deem  it  best  not  to  go  to  the  full  depth  of  the 
good  soil  often  er  than  once  in  eighteen  months  or  two  years, 
and  upon  the  whole  advise  shallow  ploughings. 

Very  adhesive,  stiff  soils,  whether  clayey  or  loamy,  cannot 
be  ploughed  with  any  advantage  while  very  wet  or  very  dry, 
as  the  labour  is  in  both  states  excessive ;  but  such  soils  are 
much  improved  by  frequent  ploughing,  as  it  is  the  surest  means 
of  reducfng  them  to  that  fine  state  which  is  favourable  to  the ' 
growth  of  plants.  The  ploughing  of  stiff  and  wet  soils  ought 
to  commence  early  in  autumn,  and  be  repeated  as  often  as  the 
crops  and  season  permit,  if  they  have  formerly  been  neglected; 
it  particularly  benefits  them  after  the  frost  of  winter  nas  in  a 
good  degree  expanded  and  broken  up  the  clods,  provided 
they  be  dry  at  the  time,  and  not  otherwise ;  for  if  they  have 
become  wet  after  the  frost,  ploughing  will  render  them  ad- 
hesive or  pasty.  Wet  soils  take  less  harm  under  a  summer 
fallow  than  those  of  a  lighter  kind,  which  may  be  too  much 
robbed  of  moisture  by  this  exposure,  and  would  be  more  im- 
proved by  bearing  a  suitable  green  crop. 


Harrowing. 

The  harrow  is  employed  after  the  plough,  1st,  to  produce  a 
more  complete  pulverization  of  the  soil ;  2nd,  to  clear  away 
weeds ;  3rd,  to  cover  the  seed  with  soil.  The  weight  of  the 
harrow,  and  the  length,  position,  and  form  of  tne  tine  or 
teeth,  must  necessarily  be  such  as  to  produce  these  effects 
in  the  most  perfect  manner ;  but  on  the  direction  in  which  it 
is  dragged  over  the  soil,  something  will  depend.  If  after 
ploughing,  the  land  is  in  a  state  so  rough,  that  it  is  thought 
proper  to  harrow  it,  the  harrow  may  follow  the  same  direction 
as  tne  plough ;  but  if,  after  this  first  harrowing,  weeds  shall 
have  sprung  up,  they  may  be  most  effectually  destroyed  by  ft 
harrowing  which  crosses  the  direction  of  the  plough.  To 
make  the  soil  fine  with  the  harrow,  immediately  after  ploogh- 
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ing,  promotes  the  early  vegetation  of  the  seeds  of  weeds  con- 
tained in  the  soiJ.  and  therefore  hastens  the  period  at  which 
they  may  be'dest^^oved  by  a  second  harrowing.  The  teeth  of 
narrows  should  be  80  disposed  as  not  to  fall  into  each  others' 
path. 

A  lighterharrow  than  is  necessary  for  immediately  following 
the  plough,  or  eradicating  weeds,  will  suffice  for  covering  seed. 
For  this  purpose,  the  harrow  is  first  made  to  take  the  direction 
of  the  ridges,  then  to  cross  them,  and  lastly  to  observe  their 
direction  a^ain.  To  cross  the  j)ath  of  the  plough  in  the  first 
instance,  should  never  be  practised,  where  the  ridges  are 
rounded,  to  avoid  casting  part  of  the  seed  into  the  furrows 


Hoeing. 

Hoeing  consists  in  the  eradication  of  weeds,  and  the  dres- 
sing of  the  soil  while  the  crop  is  growing.  It  is  the  applica- 
tion of  garden  culture  in  the  large  way.  It  is  sometimes  per- 
formed with  implements  designed  for  manual  use,  and  some- 
times by  those  to  which  a  horse  is  required. 

A  diligent  system  of  hoeing  is  indispensable  to  good  hus- 
bandry, it  eii'ects  the  destruction  of  weeds ;  the  turning  and 
comminution  received  by  the  soil,  increases  the  power  of  the 
atmosphere  to  fertilize  it,  and  the  plants  being  well  earthed 
up,  vegetate  with  increased  luxuriance.  It  is  most  frequently 
required  by  ^heavy  soils,  and  should  be  performed  at  seasons 
when  they  are  only  in  a  slight  degree  moist.  On  sandy  soils 
it  may  be  performed  almost  at  any  time,  but  in  general  the 
proper  time  will  be  in  autumn  and  spring;  thus  for  wheat,  if 
the  first  hoeing  be  given  when  the  leaf  of  the  crop  appears,  the 
soil  will  then  be  well  prepared  to  benefit  by  the  winter's  frost; 
the  second  may  be  given  in  spring,  when  the  hard  frost  and 
heavy  rains  are  chieHy  over:  it  will  replace  the  soil  which  has 
been  washed  from  the  plants,  and  render  them  less  liable  to 
be  laid;  a  third  hoeing,  if  given  at  all,  may  be  very  slight,  and 
postponed  till  the  \vhe|it  is  in  the  ear. 

Hand-hoeing  is  best  adapted  to  grain-crops,  which  grow  in 
rows  very  near  each  other;  and  horse-hoeing  to  those  crops, 
such  as  pulse,  cabbages,  and  turnips,  which  have  considerable 
spaces  between  the  rows.  The  shares  of  the  horse-hoe  must 
always  be  made  to  take  the  spaces  between  the  rows  of  the 
plants  to  which  it  is  used.  Ilorse-lioeing  is  particularly  Bub« 
servient  to  the  new  or  drill  hnsbandrv. 
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Broadcast  and  Drill  Husbandry. 

Three  methods  of  sowing  seeds  are  in  general  use :  1st.  The 
seeds  may  be  strewn  by  hand  over  the  surface  of  the  ground: 
this  is  called  the  broadcast  system.  2ndly,  The  seeds  may  be 
dropped  at  equal  intervals,  and  in  regular  rows,  by  the  action 
of  a  machine :  this  is  the  drill  system.  3rdly,  Small,  single 
holes  may  be  made  in  the  groundf,  and  the  seed  dropped  into 
them  by  nand :  this  is  called  dibbling. 

The  broadcast  system  of  husbandry  is  the  oldest  and  still 
the  most  common,  although  it  has  been  proved  by  ample  evi- 
dence to  require  a  much  larger  quantity  of  seed,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  crop  which  ripens  later,  and  is  inferior  both  in  quantity 
and  quality  to  the  drilled.  It  requires  considerable  practice 
to  strew  the  seed  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  evenness  over  the 
land,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances ;  but  when  the 
ridges  are  unequal,  and  the  weather  cold  and  benumbing,  this 
will  not  be  accomplished,  and  therefore  the  farmer  is  much  at 
the  mercy  of  accidents  and  of  carelessness,  which  cannot  be 
detected  till  it  is  too  late.  After  having  been  thus  sown,  the 
seed  is  covered  by  passing  the  harrow  over  it;  but  the  cover- 
ing which  most  of  the  grains  receive  is  so  slight,  that  their 
germination  is  apt  to  be  checked  by  the  want  of  moisture ;  if 
many  grains  fall  near  together,  they  will  not  all  thrive,  and 
the  grain  which  escapes  lieing  covered,  becomes  a  repast  for 
birds.  Another  disadvantage  is,  that  the  seeds  are  deposited 
at  different  depths,  and  therefore  come  to  maturity  at  different 
periods. 

In  the  system  of  drill  husbandry,  no  more  seed  is  committed 
to  the  ground  than  what  is  likely  to  spring  up,  and  the  manage- 
ment is  such  as  is  calculated  to  bring  the  whole  to  maturity, 
allowing  for  incidental  losses  which  cannot  be  controlled. 
In  this  first  place,  the  seed  or  grain  is  put  into  the  ground  by 
means  of  a  machine,  called  a  drill,  or  drill-plouojh,  whicn 
ensures  three  important  objects:  1.  The  seed  is  disposed  in 
equidistant  rows.  2.  It  is  deposited  at  a  fixed  depth.  3.  It  is, 
in  any  given  portion  of  each  row,  nearly  the  same  in  quantity. 
From  the  first-mentioned  property,  the  assistance  of  horse- 
hoeing  between  the  plants  is  acquired.  From  the  second, 
arises  the  uniform  growth  of  the  crop  ;  and  the  depth  at  which 
the  seed  is  sown,  causing  it  to  be  moister  than  if  it  were  near 
the  surface,  it  sooner  arrives  at  maturity.  Knstly,  the  distri- 
.  bution  of  the  seed  is  such,  that  the  plaiUs  neither  injure  each 
other  by  their  proximity,  nor  is  ground   \nsi  by  th^  want  of 
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a  greater  quantity  of  seed;  while  the  land,  by  the  ttse  of 
horse-hoeing',  is  left,  after  the  harvest,  in  so  clean  a  state,  as 
to  require  no  fallow. 

The  distance  between  the  rows  in  drilling,  and  the  nearness 
of  the  seeds  tc  each  other  in  each  row,  must  be  varied  accord- 
ing; to  the  nature  and  state  of  the  soil,  and  the  space  which 
each  plant  requires.  Nine  inches  between  the  rows,  is  an 
average  distance  for  grain-crops;  for  pease,  tares,  turnips,  and 
similar  green  crops,  eleven  inches,  and  for  beans  eighteen 
inches.  The  depth  may  be  about 4wo  inches  and  a  half,  ex- 
cept in  very  stin  clays,  where  two  inches  will  be  quite  enough. 
The  following  table  shews  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
seed  required  per  aerie,  for  producing  the  largest  crops,  ac- 
cording to  the  broadcast  and  drill-system,  on  a  soil  of  a 
middling  or  average  fertility : 

Kind  of  Qtumtity  required  per  tere^  Qaantity  required  per  acre, 

seed.  if  «owd  brondcast  if  fown  bj  the  drill. 

Wheat 14  pecks, 8  pecks. 

Barley 14 9 

OaU 20 13 

Beans 17 10 

Pease 15 8 

Tares 10 6 

Turnips 2  pounds, 1  pound* 

Carrots  .••••...  5 2 

Rapeseed  • 2 1 


A  natural  impediment  to  drill  husbandry  is,  a  rugged  an^ 
stony  state  of  the  land,  by  which  the  action  of  the  drill  is  de- 
ranged; and  such  land  must  be  reluctantly  consigned  to  the 
broadcast  system,  until  reduced  to  a  better  state  of  cnltivati    •. 

Cooke's  drill  machine,  improved  by  Dr.  Darwin,  is  oi»w  I 
the  best  machines  of  this  kind  in  use. 


Dibbling. 

This  mode  of  planting  has  the  same  object  in  view  as  drill- 
ing, viz.  the  saving  of  seed,  by  the  regularity  of  distance  and 
depth  in  committing  it  to  the  earth. 

In  dibbling,  after  the  land  has  been  ploughed,  harrowed, 
and  also  rolled  if  it  be  a  very  light  soil,  a  man,  having  in  each 
hand  a  staff  about  three  feet  long,  pointed  with  iron,  makes 
two  holes  at  once,  as  he  moves  backwards,  and  takes  care  to 
keep  the  smccessive  holes  as  ilearly  as  possible  in  a  right  line. 
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and  at  regular  distances.  Two  or  more  children  attend  him, 
and  drop  two,  three,  or  four  seeds  into  each  hole.  These  seeds 
are  afterwards  buried,  by  passing  over  the  land  a  light  harrow. 
This  plan  is  chiefly  used  for  the  lighter  descriptions  of  soil, 
but  may  be  practised  with  advantage,  to  render  the  broadcjast 
system  unnecessary,  for  lands  which  are  in  too  rough  a  state 
for  the  use  6f  the  drill.  Wheat,  pease,  beans,  and  turnips,  are 
often  dibbled,  and  acorns  generally. 

The  expenditure  of  seed  is  so  small  by  dibbling,  that  three 
pecks  of  wheat  will  serve  for  an  acre ;  whereas  drilling  requires 
almost  three  times  that  quantity,  and  broadcast  nearly  five 
times :  the  drawback  upon  this  advantage  is,  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  hands  are  required  to  get  through  the  work :  but  when 
corn  is  at  high  prices,  the  advantage  will  be  in  its  favour,  in 
the  vicinity  of  towns  and  places  where  the  labour  of  women 
and  children  can  be  obtained  at  a  low  rate.  It  admits  and 
requires,  like  drilling,  tlie  practice  of  horse-hoeing^ 


Rotation  of  Crops. 

'  A  variety  of  circumstances  conspire  to  render  the  alterna- 
tion of  different  crops  an  indispensable  part  of  successful 
husbandry,  Some  crops  appear  to  draw  from  the  soil  such 
liberal  supplies  of  principles  which  can  only  be  slowly  com- 
municated to  them  again,  that  the  soil  is,  with  respect  to  such 
produce,  exhausted,  and  the  unintermitted  succession  of  it 
would  be  unprofitable.  Manure  might  renew  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  but  it  is  interdicted  by  the  expense  of  supplying  the 
quantity  required  ;  a  fallow  would  prepare  it  for  another  crop, 
but  this  introduces  the  expense  of  ploughing,  while  the  land 
is  unproductive.  The  most  effectual  means\  therefore,  of  re- 
lieving a  soil,  and  to  obtain  from  it  the  maximum  of  produce, 
has  been  found  to  consist  in  a  rotation  of  crops,  which  draw 
from  the  soil  different  principles,  or  very  different  propor- 
tions of  the  same  principles.  Thus  white  crops,  viz.  those  of 
wheat,  oats,  &c.  are  extremely  exhausting,  but  afterw^-  's 
the  soil  will  bear  a  good  crop  of  beans,  turnips,  or  tares. 
Probably  the  difference  in  the  nourishment  required  by 
these  fallow  crops,  is  far  from  the  whole  advantage  of  them : 
the  hoeing  and  harrowing  they  receive,  may  enable  the  soil 
to  replenish  itself  from  the  atmosphere,  while  their  shade, 
and  the  extirpation  of  weeds  attending  their  culture,  pre« 
vents  waste. 

The  following  rotation  of  crops  has  been  proposed  by  an 
experienced   agriculturist,   where    the    turnips,  pease»  and 
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beans,  are  put  in  double  rows  on  three  feet  ridges ;  the  cab- 
bages in  single  rows  of  three  feet  ridges;  and  the  whole  hoed 
and  cleaned  with  the  utmost  care : 


Clay. 
Turnips  or  cabbages 
Oats 

Beans  and  clover 
Wheat 

Turnips  or  cabbages 
Oats 

Beans  and  vetches 
Wheat. 


Clayey  Loams. 
Turnips  or  cabbages 
Oats 
Clover 
Wheat 

Turnips  or  cabbages 
Barley 
Beans 
Wheat 


Turnips  and  potatoes 

Barley 

Clover 

Wheat 

Beans 

Barley 

Pease 

Wheat. 


Rich  Loams  and  Sandy  Loams. 


Turnips 
Barley 
Clover 
Wheat 


Beans 
Barley 
Pease 
Wheat. 

[This  rotation  may     Potatoes 
be  continued  dur-     Barley 
ing  pleasure.]  Pease 

Wheat. 


Peat  Earth. 
Turnips 
Barley 
Clover 
Wheat 
Potatoes 
Barley 
Pease 
Wheat. 


Light  Land. 
Turnips 
Barley 

Clover  and  ryegrasf 
Clover  and  ryegras' 
Clover  and  ryegras 
Pease 

Wheat  or  rye 
Wheat. 


When  the  soil  has  a  chalky  substratum,  and  for  gravels,  tht 
same  course  as  above  given  for  peat  earth  is  recommended, 
excepting  that  on  the  tormer,  10  acres  in  every  100  should  be 
laid  with  saintfoin  for  8  or  10  years. 
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Of  the  Culttjkb  of  EsciiLEMt  Plants,  Hemp,  and  Flax 

Fruit  and  Timber  Trees. 

Wheat. 

Wheat  is  of  all  grain  the  most  valuable.  It  is  a  veiy  hardy 
plant,  sustaining  alike,  without  injury,  the  frosts  of  winter 
and  the  heats  of  summer.  It  delights  most  in  a  stiff,  mellow, 
well  pulverized  soil,  and  very  successfully  follows  beana^  clo- 
ver, pease,  or  vetches.  On  very  light  soils,  it  is  not  proBtable 
to  cultivate  it. 

The  kinds  of  wheat  chiefly  cultivated  in  this  country,  are. 
the  smooth  or  polled  wheat ;  that  with  a  rough  or  bearded  ear. 
which  is  called  rivet  wheat ;  and  that  called  spring  wheat,  on 
account  of  the  season  in  which  it  is  committed  to  the  ground. 
The  polled  wheat  is  the  most  general,  and  produces  the  finest 
flour ;  but  the  rivet  wheat  is  ttie  hardiest,  and  though  it' will 
not  obtain  so  high  a  price,  it  is  better  suited  to  wet  clayey 
soils,  or  lands  newly  broken  up.  Spring  wheat  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived much  attention,  but  the  few  experiments  which  hare 
been  tried,  are  favourable  to  its  utility.  It  is  found  to  ripen 
as  early  as  other  wheat,  where  the  situation  is  not  very  bleak, 
and  is  therefore  extremely  useful  where  much  green  food,  such 
as  turnips  and  tares,  is  raised  for  cattle  during  winter.  It  has 
a  smaller  grain,  and  is  worth  about  one  shilling  per  bushel 
less  than  other  wheat. 

Wheat  seldom  succeeds  well  after  potatoes,  because  this 
root  is  considerably  exhausting  to  a  soil,  and  renders  it  light 
and  porous ;  wheat  also,  after  it,  is  particularly  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  insects.  When  this  succession  is  adopted,  the 
land  should  be  of  a  stiff  quality,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ma- 
nure should  be  used  to  the  potatoes. 

The  proper  season  for  sowing  common  wheat  is  towards  the 
latter  end  of  September,  in  October,  or  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember; the  earliest  period  mentioned  being  adapted  to  the 
heaviest  lands,  which  it  is  difficult  to  sow  at  all  in  wet  weather; 
tmd  the  latest  period,  for  the  lightest  land,  which  can  scarcely 
be  sown  too  wet.  This  grain,  when  in  a  healthy  state,  is  known 
to  be  ready  for  reaping  by  the  yellowness  of  the  straw,  and 
the  plumpness  and  hardness  of  the  grain:  if  there  be  any  ap- 
pearance of  blight,  it  must  be  instantly  cut,  as  the  straw  will 
never  become  yellow,  but  black,  and  the  circulation  of  the  sap 
ceasing,  the  grain  will  decrease.  By  cutting  and  drying  it 
well  while  green,  the  wheat  thus  injured  will  orten  prove  toler- 
ably good,  and  the  straw  will  be  tough  and  fit  for  tnatching. 

The  smut,  which  often  proves  fatal  to  wheat  and  otibergftin 
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crops,  appears  to  be  occasioned  by  a  peculiar  state  of  the  seed; 
from  the  seed,  therefore,  various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
remove  the  infection,  by  steeping  it  in  saline,  alkaline,  or  acidu- 
lous fluids  ;  but  repeated  washings  and  agitation  in  pure  water, 
have  been  found  by  J.  Wagstarfe,  of  Norwich,  fully  as  effica- 
cious as  any  other  preparation. 

The  thrashing  of  wheat,  and  all  other  grain  crops,  is  most 
advantageously  performed  by  maclAnery,  to  guard  against  the 
effects  of  idleness  and  other  dishonesty,  in  the  men  employed. 
Machines  may  be  obtained  at  various  prices,  from  40  to  100 
guineas,  to  be  turned  by  horses,  or  a  small  stream  of  water, 
as  may  be  required. 

Barley. 

Barley  is  much  less  hardy  than  wheat.  A  rich,  sandy  soil,  is 
the  most  favourable  to  it;  on  heavy,  cold,  clayey  soils,  it  is 
raised  with  difficulty  and  hazard.  The  more  nearly  a  soil  is  of 
the  clayey  character,  the  greater  pains  should  be  taKen  to  open 
and  mellow  it.  The  common  or  spring  barley  should  be  sown 
in  March;  in  the  southern  districts  earlier;  in  the  northern, 
later.  The  best  preparation  for  this  grain  is  formed  by  tumips,- 
but  any  other  ameliorating  crop  may  be  adopted,  it  should 
be  sown  when  the  land  is  dry,  and  if,  in  waiting  for  this/  the 
sowing  be  late,  the  quantity  of  seed  should  be  increased. 

.The  bear  or  four-rowed  barley,  and  the  big  or  six-rowed  bar- 
ley, are  winter  barleys,  and  are  sown  in  autumn,  like  vvheat. 

Barley  bears  a  wet  summer  better  than  wheat,  but  it  should 
be  housed  very  dry,  to  prevent  it  from  heating. 

Oats. 

T  lis  plant  is  hardy,  and  may  be  successfully  reared  upon 
almost  every  sort  of  soil,  after  green  crops.  Lands  newly  broken 
up  from  grass,  afford  most  abundant  crops  of  it.  They  may  be 
sown  in  January,  although  the  following  month  is  a  more  pro- 
per season ;  March  is  not  too  late,  but  the  earlier  it  is  put  into 
the  ground,  the  sooner  it  will  be  ready  for  the  sickle. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  oats,  of  which  the  most  common 
and  useful  are,  the  white,  the  black,  the  red,  or  brown,  tnd  the 
potato  oat.  The  white  oat  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  South  Bri- 
tain ;  it  is  the  most  valuable  kind,  and  yields  the  whitest  meal, 
but  requires  rather  a  dry,  rich  soil.  The  black  oat  is  nearly 
of  equal  value,  for  feeding  cattle,  and  will  grow  on  poor,  wet 
hmd.  The  red  or  brown  oat  ripens  earlier  than  eitlier  the 
%hite  or  black,  and  its  grain  is  heavy.  It  is  hardy,  and 'fit fi^ 
rftiff  land.  The  potato  oat  is  hardy  and  productive,  and  D^jr 
be  grown  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil.  *  ^'^'''  - 
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Rye. 

Of  rye  there  are  two  principal  kiDcls,  the  winter  or  black  rre, 
and  the  spring  or  white  rye^.  The  black  rye  i?  the  most  valu- 
able^ and  the  most  commonly^  grown. 

Rye  is  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  on  soils  too  light,  dry, 
and  sandy,  for  wheat  and  bArley.  It  is  therefore  usually  grown 
on  such  soils  only,  excepting  where  a  large  flock  of  sheep  is 
kept;  it  then  becomes  useful  to  grow  it  for  the  pasturage  of 
the  ewes,  as  it  causes  their  milk  to,  flow  abundantly,  and  thus 
becomes  of  the  first  consequence  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
lambs.  The  two  kinds  of  rye  are  sown  about  the  same  time 
as  winter  and  spring  wheat.  When  grown  for  grain,  it  should 
be  well  freed  from  weeds. 

Buck-wheat. 

Buck-wheat  has  many  valuable  properties,  which  entitle  it 
to  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received.  It  will  grow  ou 
almost  any  dry  soil,  but  delights  most  in  the  dry  and  sandy; 
it  should  never  be  sown  on  wet  soils.  It  scarcely  requires  any 
manure,  exhausts  the  land  but  little,  and  forms  a  sood  prepa- 
ration for  wheat  or  barley.  It  is  as  valuable  as  barley  for  hogs 
and  poultry,  and  a  much  less  quantity  of  seed  is  required  to 
be  sown ;  a  bushel  per  acre  will  serve,  if  it  be  sown  broadcast, 
but  less  than  two  pecks,  if  drilled.  It  should  be  soFwn  in  the 
last  week  of  May,  but  the  time  of  sowing  may  be  protracted 
till  July  with  very  little  hazard,  such  being  the  rapidity  of  its 
vegetation,  that  it  will  be  at  maturity  in  little  more  than  three 
months.  As  it  is  apt  to  shed  its  seed  when  ripe,  it  is  advis- 
able to  cut  it  with  tne  dew  upon  it.  •  It  is  a  very  proper  grain 
for  sowing  with  grass  seeds.  It  yields  a  white  flour,  but  has 
no  other  resemblance  to  wheat. 

Beans. 

A  clayey  soil,  or  strong  loam,  rather  wet,  is  the  most  favour- 
able to  beans,  but  they  may  be  grown  on  any  soil  intended  to 
bear  wheat,  for  which  a  crop  of  them  forms,  in  general,  per^ 
haps  the  very  best  preparation.  They  are  to  be  drilled  or  dib- 
bled ;  and  are  sown  from  January  to  March,  the  later  the  more 
northerly  the  district.  They  require  manure.  Bean-straw 
makes  good  fodder,  when  cut  to  chaff. 

^  The  beans  usually  eaten  at  the  table,  are  those  called  Spa* 
nish  and  Windsor  beans ;  the  horse-bean,  from  which  all  otner 
kinds  are  derived,  has  a  higher  stem  than  these,  and  reqmiet 
irnther  a  atiffer  soil. 
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Pease. 

The  pea  succeeds  best  on  a  dry,  warm  soil,  rather  light;  the 
dryness  is  the  most  important  circumstance,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  deficient  in  the  calcareous  ingredient.  Several  varieties 
of  it  are  cultivated,  which  ripen  at  different  periods.  The 
Charlton,  ov  forty-day  pea,  the  golden  hotspur,  and  the  common 
white,  are  called  early  pease,  and  are  cultivated  both  in  the 
field  and  in  gardens ;  the  Marlborough  gray,  the  horn  gray,  and 
the  maple  gray ,  are  late  pease.  To  ootain  a  succession  of  them 
green  for  the  market,  they  are  sown  upon  land  which/has  un- 
aergonean autumnal  ploughing,  atintervals  of  aboutafortnight, 
from  the  beginning  of  January  to  April;  but  for  crops  to  be 
ripened,  the  beginning  of  March  is  tne  proper  sowing  season. 
Pease  do  not  require  manure,  and  they  ameliorate  the  land  so 
much,  that  they  are  very  proper  either  to  follow  or  precede 
white  grain.  Gray  pease  arc  generally  planted  on  the  poorest 
land.  Fease  are  oiten  sown  on  land  newly  broken  up,  on  whifeh 
it  is  deemed  unsafe  to  sow  grain,  on  account  of  the  worm. 

Potato. 

The  better  this  root  is  known,  the  more  it  rises  in  estima- 
tion, as  an  article  of  food  for  man  and  beast/  It  is  planted  by 
setting  the  small  roots  entire,  or  by  cutting  the  large  ones  in 
pieces,  reserving  one  eye  or  bud  in  each;  but  the  rind  ovXy 
will  produce  plants  as  perfect  as  those  obtained  by  any  other 
means.  The  varieties  ot  the  potato  are  numerous.  Kirkpatrick 
states,  that  in  Lancashire,  more  than  twenty  sorts  of  early  po- 
tatoes are  known,  and  more  than  half  as  many  more  of  the 
later  sorts  :  but  the  best  precaution  which  can  be  given,  in 
selecting  them  for  seed,  is  to  take  those  which  are  Uie  largest 
in  size,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  the  taste.  The  sorts  best 
known  by  name,  are,  the  common  kidney,  the  American  kid- 
ney, the  Aylesbury  white,  and  tlie  Altringham  early  white, 
all  of  which  are  fit  for  the  table;  the  ox-noble,  Surinam, 
Irish  purple,  Howard  or  clustered,  and  red  potatoes,  are  for 
fodder. 

Potatoes  may  be  reared  on  almost  any  soil,  but  they  thrive 
the  most,  and  have  the  best  taste,  when  grown  on  light 
gravelly  and  sandy  soils,  neither  very  moist  nor  dry.  Though 
not  palatable  to  man  when  grown  on  a  clayey  soil,  they  are 
greedily  eaten  by  cattle.  Potatoes  require  a  liberal  supply  of 
manure,  and  if  the  soil  be  naturally  too  stiff  and  close  for 
them,  the  culture  and  manure  should  be  such  as  to  open  it  ai 
much  as  possible ;  the  long  litter  of  the  fium-jard  it  parties* 
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larly  proper.  Potatoes  should  be  drilled  in  March  or  April,  the 
land  liaving  first  been  repeatedly  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and 
while  they  are  young,  they  should  in  hoeing  be  well  earthed  up. 
Potatoes  are  often  extensively  injured  oy  the  curl,  a  disease 
in  which  their  leaves  shrivel  up,  and  the  cause  of  which,  un- 
less a  general  effect  of  a' weak  state  of  the  plant,  is  not  yet 
discovered.  The  best  modes  of  guarding  against  it,  consist 
in  rising  seed  from  distant  districts,  and  in  promoting  the 
health  of  the  root  by  careful  culture. 

^  Turnips. 

Of  the  varieties  of  turnips,  the  most  important  sorts  are,  tht 
round  red  or  purple-topped,  the  green-topped,  the  white-topped,  the 
yellow,  the  mack  or  red-rooted,  the  stone,  the  Dutch  turnip,  and 
the  Swedish  turnip.  All  these  sorts  have  globular  roots,  but 
there  are  other  sorts  which  have  a  longish  cylindrical  root,  and 
are  qalled  the  iap-rootcd  sorts.  The  Swedish  turnip  is  the  most 
fattrdy,  and  affords  excellent  food  for  cattle ;  but  as  it  is  of 
slower  growth,  its  seed  ought  to  be  sown  earlier  than  that  of 
other  kinds.  In  very  rich  or  heavy  land,  turnips  are  apt  to  be 
rank,  but  the  Swedish  is  least  affected  in  this  way.  Dryish, 
chalky,  gravelly,  sandy,  and  almost  all  soils  except  clays,  are 
fit  for  the  cultivation  of  turnips;  but  the  seed  from  which  they 
are  raised  should  be  changed  at  least  every  second  year.  The 
time  for  sowing  must  be  regulated  by  the  use  to  be  made  of 
the  crop.  If  the  crop  be  wanted  for  feeding  cattle  from  De- 
cember to  February,  tne  seed  must  be  committed  to  the  ground 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  June ;  but  if  the  food  be 
wanted  in  May,  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  early  in  August,  will 
be  soon  enougn  for  the  seed  to  be  sown.  The  seed  is  drilled. 
Munning's  turnip  drill,  and  that  by  Knight,  are  both  excellent. 
The  plants  should  be  hoed  and  thinned  once  or  twice  in  the 
course  of  their  early  growth ;  they  should  be  left  at  last  about 
12  or  14  inches  asunder,  and  kept  well  freed  from  weeds.  They 
require  the  land  to  be  enriched  by  manure.  To  deposit  the 
seed  when  the  ground  is  moist,  is  of  so  much  consequence, 
that  the  drill  machine  is  often  attached  to  the  plough,  to  per- 
form the  ploughing  and  sowing  at  once.  Turnips  leave  land 
clearer  of  weeds  than  any  other  esculent  crop. 

Carrots. 

Carrots  delight  in  a  warm,  light,  sandy  loam,  and  require  a 
deeper  soil  and  deeper  ploughing  than  any  other  plant;  the 
toil  should  be  at  least  a  foot  deep.  If  the  land  be  not  saffi- 
ciently  light  in  itself,  or  thoroughly  opened  by  the  plough,  the 
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roots  will  divide  into  branches,  instead  of  striking  downwards. 
Tin  V  must  not  be  manured,  as  it  would  be  liable  to  rot  them. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  March.  The 
plants  should  be  from  fifteen  to  eighteen. inches  apart.  Car* 
rots  form  excellent  food  for  all  kinds  of  cattle ;  onef  acre  is 
equal  to  two  and  a  half  of  turnips.    ' 

Parsnips. 

Parsnips  are  well  entitled  to  the  farmer's  notice.     It  is  the 

garden  parsnip  which  is  cultivated  in  the  field.  They  are  more 
ardy  than  the  carrot,  while  their  roots,  which  are  similar  in 
shape,  are  larger,  equally  nutritious,  and  as  wholesome  and 
agreeable  both  to  man  and  beast.  They  may  be  raised  on 
almost  any  deep  soil,  except  gravels  and  clays.  They  require, 
like  the  carrot,  deep  ploughing,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown 
in  autumn,  just  after  it  is  reaped,  which  will  generally  be  in 
September:  this  season  of  sowing  is  pitched  upon,  in  order  that 
their  growth  may  precede  thegrowtn  of  weeds ;  but  it  will  per- 
fectly answer  to  sow  them  in  February.  The  severest  frost  will 
not  destroy  the  seed.  In  a  rich,  friable  soil,  they  require  no  ' 
manure.  The  drills  should  be  eighteen  inches  apart.  Cattle 
prefer  parsnips  to  potatoes, and  cows  fed  on  them  in  winter^give 
an  extraordiiinry  quantity  of  milk.  Parsnips  require  careful 
hoeing,  and  should  be  earthed  up,  to  make  them  luxuriant. 

Cabbages. 

Where  the  soil  is  too  compact  for  the  profitable  growth  of 
bulbous  and  tap-rooted  plants,  the  farmer  has  an  invaluable  re- 
source in  cabbages,  which,  on  stiff  soils,  will  grow  extremely 
well.    They  supply  a  large  quantity  of  palatable  food,  and  are 
reared  with  great  facility,     (Jf  the  various  sorts  of  cabbage*  fit 
for  field  culture,  the  Scotch  gra^,  the  open  green  or  spring  kali, 
and  the  turnip-rooted,  are  the  nardiest.    The  ploughinij;  for  them, 
should  be  rather  deep,  and  the  soil  well  loosenecL    The  newest 
•eed  should  be  selected;  the  time  of  sowing  must  be  regulated 
by  the  season  at  which  the  crop  is  required  to  be  eaten  off. 
By  sowing  them  at  intervals  of  a  couple  of  months,  from  Fe- 
bruary to  August,  a  useful  succession  of  crops  will  be  main- 
tained.    About  half  a  pound  of  seed  will  produce  a  sufficient 
number  of  plants  to  stock  an  acre  by  transplantation,  which  is 
^favourable  to  their  growth.    The  distance  oetween  the  plants, 
when  left  to  attain  their  full  growth,  may  be  about  three  feet 
by  tw6,  more  or  less  according  to  the  size  of  the  sort  planted. 
-l(eans  are  often  intermixed  with  cabbages,  as  a  protection  to 
•^em  from  the  caterpillar,  and  a  top-dressing  of  soot  is  used 
1  srilk  the  ssiase  Ttew.   Oabbagt  k&dii  requivs  Hiaaqra*  . 
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Rape,  or  Cole, 

This  plant  is  reckoned  by  botanists  a  species  of  cabbi^, 
but  it  does  not  form  a  close  head.  It  is  cultivated  for  the  green 
food  which  it  affords  for  sheep  m  winter,  and  for  its  seed*  which 
by  expression  yields  an  oil  called  rapeseed  oil.  For  green  food, 
it  may  be  sown  in  June  and  July,  and  comes  in  most  season- 
ably, if  the  frost  prevents  turnips  from  being  taken  up.  When 
planted  for  seed,  it  is  sown  in  August :  the  severest  frosts  do 
it  no  injury.  It  may  be  planted,  like  the  cabbage,  in  beds, 
and  transplanted.  The  produce  is  by  far  the  most  abundant 
from  heavy  land.  In  reaping  it,  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  shed  the  seed  ;  also  to  select  fine  weather  for  this  opera- 
tion, and  to  accomplish  it  with  rapidity,  as  rain  would  be  fatal 
to  the  success  of  the  harvest. 

Hemp,  {Cannabis  sativa  of  Linneeus.) 

The  growth  of  hemp  cannot  be  attempted  with  any  hopes 
of  success,  except  on  a  soil  naturally  of  the  richest  kind,  and 
which  can  be  further  improved  by  abundance  of  the  best  ma- 
nure. A  deep,  black,  putrid,  vegetable  soil,  and  a  low,  warn, 
rather  moist  situation,  are  particularly  favourable  to  it;  the 
more  the  soil  inclines  to  a  sandy  loam,  the  greater  is  the  aoan- 
tity  of  manure  which  will  be  necessary;  but  on  the  best  land, 
it  is  recommended  to  lay  from  16  to  20  three-horse  cart-loads 
of  manure  per  acre.  About  ten  pecks  of  seed  per  acre  arere- 
Guired,  and  sown  broadcast,  because  from  the  rank  growth  of 
this  plant  no  weeds  disturb  it,  and  no  after  culture  is  required; 
but  to  balance  this  advanta^e^  it  returns  nothing  to  the  farm- 

Jrard.     As  it  is  pulled  up  along  with  the  root,  it  leaves  the 
and  very  clean,  and  is  a  good  preparation  for  grain  crops. 
English  hemp  is  reckoned  superior  to  foreign. 

Flax.  (Linum  of  Linneeus.) 

Of  common  flax,  as  of  hemp,  the  fibres  which  are  so  usefiil 
in  the  former  for  linen,  and  in  the  latter  for  cordage,  lie  be- 
tween the  wood  and  exterior  coat  or  bark  of  each  jitai]|L,  and 
are  obtained  by  steeping  and  beating.  Its  seed  is  call^  fii- 
seed.  It  requires  a  soil  and  situation  similar  to  barley  or  oats. 
A  very  rich  soil  causes  it  to  be  rank  and  coarse,  and  it  alio 
suffers  from  great  wetness  or  drought.  Jt  is  cultivated  as  well 
after  grain  as  after  green  and  root  crops.  Riga  seed  is  inotl 
esteemed,  and  about  two  bushels  are  required  for  an  acre.  It 
is  sown  by  drilling,  at  a  very  slight  depth,  and  hoeing  ii  n- 

auired.     From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April  it 
le  sowing  season,  and  by  the  end  of  July  or  middle  o£  Aii|atl 
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it  is  ready  for  pulling — an  operation  which  should  always  be 
performed  before  the  leaves  fall  off,  when  the  stalk  begins  to 
turu  yellow,  unless  it  is  to  be  reserved  for  seed.  It  may  with 
^eat  advantage  be  succeeded  hy  a  crop  of  clover,  turnips,  or 
wheat.     A  top-dressing  of  soot  is  used  to  destroy  insects. 

Hops. 

The  hop  is  a  valuable  but  delicate  plant;  it  is  grown  for  the 
sake  of  its  flowers,  which  form  the  hops  of  commerce.  To  cul- 
tivate it  with  success,  reauires  extreme  care,  considerable  ex* 
Eerience,  and  a  large  capital.  Yet  perhaps  of  no  plant  is  the 
arvest  so  precarious,  from  an  unfavourable  season,  and  the 
depredations  of  insects.  The  cost  of  cultivating  it  is  reckoned 
at  £80  per  acre  for  the  first  year,  and  at  £40  for  subseauent 
years.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it,  as  the  red  bina,  the 
green  bind,  and  the  white  bind,  of  which  the  first  is  reckoned  the 
most  hardy,  but  it  is  the  smallest. 

The  hop  requires  a  rich,  vegetable  soil,  with  an  under  stra- 
tum of  rock  or  clay,  rather  dry  than  otherwise,  and  sheltered, 
in  some  measure,  from  north  and  nprth-easterly  winds.  A 
chalky  soil  is  most  improper  for  it;  and  those  plantations 
which  are  near  the  sea,  are  found  to  be  soonest  injured  by 
mildew.  It  is  propagated  by  nursery  plants,  or  by  cuttings. 
These  are  planted  in  little  hillocks,  usually  called  hills,  formed 
by  digging  a  hole  12  inches  deep,  and  18  inches  in  diameter, 
and  filling  it  up  with  fine  mould,  mixed  with  manure  and  the 
original  soil.  In  the  centre  of  the  hill  is  set  a  single  plant, 
and  round  it  half  a  dozen  others.  The  hills  are  about  eight 
or  nine  feet  asunder.  Cuttings  are  set  in  February  or  March; 
but  sets,  or  nursery  plants,  in  autumn.  In  April,  if  the  season 
be  favourable,  the  binds  require  tying  to  poles  which  are  struck 
in  the  earth.  About  midsummer  they  are  pruned,  and  the  pro- 
duce given  to  cattle.  In  September  they  are  usually  ready  for 
pulliii<;.  Chcsnut  is  reckoned  to  make  the  best  poles,  and  ash 
the  next;  the  poles  are  from  18  to  24  feet  in  length  ;  three  poles 
are  sufficient  for  a  single  hill,  or  two  poles  u'liere  the  plants 
tare  vigorous.  The  large  poles  are  not  required  till  the  first 
winter  ufter  the  plantation  has  been  formed  ;  and  it  is  advis- 
'  able  not  to  take  any  produce  the  first  year.  A  free  circulation 
«f  air  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  hops. 

Fruit  Trees. 

• 

Of  tlie  fruit-trees  which  come  to  perfection  in  the  opea  air 
of  this  country,  the  apple  is  the  most  useful,  and  the  only  one 
ostensively  ciutiTated.  In  Worcestershire,  Herefordshire,  De- 
\^  woA  soma  other  countries,  where  it  ii  grown  for  mak- 
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ing cider,  it  often  forms  one  of  the  farmer's  most  important 
objects.  Although  the  varieties  of  this  fruit  are  numberless^ 
and  often  nameless,  they  are  all  supposed  to  have  originated 
from  the  wilding,  or  common  crab-apple,  and  in  raising  them 
for  the  orchard  or  the  field,  crab-kernels  yield  the  best  and 
most  hardy  stocks.  The  apple  will  succeed  on  most  soib 
which  are  not  very  wet.  Clayey  soils  produce  the  apples  from 
Which  the  best  keeping  cicler  is  obtained,  but  the  valuable 
table  kinds,  such  ^s  tne  gdlden  pippin,  delight  most  in  a  deep^ 
light,  sandy  soil. 

The  method  of  propagating  the  cider-fruit  trees  in  Hereford* 
shire,  is  by  grafting.  Very  large,  and  even  old  trees,  may  be 
grafted  so  as  to  bear  fine  heads  of  other  sorts ;  and  thus  they 
will  produce  a  crop  of  fruit  more  quickly  than  by  any  oth«i 
method.  New  orchards  are  raised  by  planting  well-grown 
crab-stocks,  and  grafting  them  after  the  second  year.  Id 
transplanting  the  stocks,  which  may  be  done  in  autumn,  they 
should  not  be  set  deeper  than  they  originally  grew. 

The  apple-trees  in  an  orchard,  snould  not  stand  nearer  that 
thirty  feet.  They  frequently  require  pruning,  and  are  oftei 
ruined  by  the  injudicious  mode  of  performing  this  operation 
the  tree  should  be  left  more  compact  than  it  usually  is,  bj 
lopping  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  which  should  not  bf 
left  bare,  but  reduced  in  number,  so  as  not  to  crowd  one  an- 
other, rather  removing  a  branch  entirely,  than  leaving  merely 
a  tuft  at  its  extremity.  The  apple  blossom  is  exceedingly  apt 
to  be  injured  by  the  frost,  and  by  insects,  which  feed  upon  the 
heart  of  it;  but  an  insect  called  the  American  bug,  which 
feeds  upon  every  part  of  the  tree,  and  has  the  appearance  oi 
a  white  efflorescence,  has  of  late  years  produced  most  exten- 
sive mischief;  if  not  soon  eradicated,  it  inevitably  destroys 
.he  tree  upon  which  it  fastens,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
stroy ;  greasy  substances,  particularly  goose-grease,  have 
proved  tne  most  effectual  application,  rubbed  on  wherever  it 
IS  observed. 

One  of  the  easiest  and  best  means  of  preserving  applM 
through  the  winter,  consists  in  putting  them  into  barrds  ol 
dry  sand. 

The  pear-tree  is  still  more  hardy  than  the  apple-tree,  aarf 
may  with  still  greater  ease  be  raised  in  almost  any  sitoatioSt 
not  very  wet.  As  it  grows  much  taller  than  the  apple-tree,  it  ^ 
requires  at  least  a  double  space  of  ground.  Pear-trees  are  pro- 
pagated by  engrafting,  and  by  budding  upon  free  stocks,  that 
IS,  stocks  that  have  been  raised  from  seed,  or  upon  qokict- 
stocks.  The  pears  which  are  the  best  for  making  perry,  are 
extremely  harsh  and  unpalatable  in  ihevr  firetb  stala. 
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It  is  a  material  object  in  planting  timber  trees,  to  suit  the 
tree  to  the  situation  and  soil,  so  as  at  once  to  obtain  a  thriving 
produce,  without  making  any  uncertain  sacrifice  to  obtain  it. 
Thus,  if  trees  which  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  overshadow 
much  ground,  be  planted  in  the  hedges  of  low,  moist  situa- 
tions, they  will  hmder  evaporation,  and  at  critical  periods 
most  injuriously  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  air,  and  the  full 
action  of  the  sun  s  rays  upon  the  land,  in  consequence,  lessen- 
ing the  produce  of  fields  mcomparably  more  than  their  value 
will  ever  recompense  ^  but  when  properly  situated,  trees  are 
too  important  a  source  of  wealth  to  be  neglected. 

The  season  for  planting  commences  in  October,  and  may  be 

continued  through  the  winter,  while  there  is  no  frost.     In 

'transplanting  trees,  the  north  side  should  be  marked,  and  each 

of  them  should  have  the  same  aspect  in  its  new  situation  as 

before,  or  its  growth  will  be  checked. 

Single  trees,  in  fields  or  fences,  will  not,  on  an  equal  soil, 
grow  so  rapidly,  nor,  when  at  maturity,  be  equal  in  bulk  to  those 
in  plantations.  The  cause  of  this  appears  to  be  their  full  ex- 
posure to  the  winds ;  and  as  a  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it 
18  remarked,  that  the  outside  trees  of  plantations  are  more 
stunted  than  the  central  ones.  This  being  the  case,  it  evidences 
the  propriety  of  not  unnecessarily  lengthening  plantations;  a 
circle  has  the  least  surface  of  any  figure  for  its  area,  and  the 
more  nearly  the  ground-plan  of  a  plantation  approaches  to  & 
circle,  the  fewer  will  be  the  number  of  outside  trees. 

The  oak  is  luxuriant  in  hilly  situations,  where  there  is  a 
moist  loam,  or  rich  black  soil.  It  is  propagated  generally  from 
acorns,  of  which  from  four  to  six  bushels  are  used  upon  an" 
acre:  seeds  of  furze  are  sown  along  with  the  acorns,  to  protect 
the  young  plants  from  cold  winds  and  rabbits.  Young  oaks 
may  be  transplanted  in  their  fourth  or  fifth  year ;  they  may  be 
two  or  three  times  transplanted,  if  the  tap  or  principal  root  be 
cut  oif  at  each  removal ;  out  the  hardiest  trees  are  those  which 
grow  where  the  acorn  was  deposited. 

The  beech  is  also  raised  from  seed;  it  delights  in  a  calcare- 
40U8  or  chalky  soil,  and  bears  the  sea  air  better  than  other 
trees.  In  exposed  situations,  Scotch  firs  are  planted  to  ^shel- 
ter the  beech,  and  afterwards  cut  down. 

The  elm  i^  usually  propagated  from  seed,  or  by  suckers 
likeo  from  the  rooti  of  ola  trees.    It  grows  the  quickest  on  a 
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light  soil,  but  produces  the  closest  and  best  wood  on  stiff 
'  soils.     Most  kinds  of  cattle  eagerly  eat  its  leaves,  and  it  does 
not  destroy  the  grass  among  which  it  grows. 

The  larch  will  grow  in  almost  every  kind  of  soil  and  situa- 
tion, and  will  even  flourish  where  most  other  trees  can  hardly 
live, .provided  its  roots  can  penetrate  to  a  suflScient  depth :  cold 
gravelly  soils  particularly  favour  it.  It  is  propagated  from 
seeds  put  into  light  earth,  and  is  transplanted  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  It  should  never  be  omitted  on  estates  fit  for  it,  as  it  is 
of  all  the  resinous  trees  the  most  valuable,  and  perhaps  makes 
a  greater  return  than  any  other  tree.  For  the  first  three  or  four 
years,  it  grows  slowly,  but  when  20  years  old,  its  girth  exceeds 
that  of  a  fir-tree  twice  its  age ;  and  in  24  years,  it  is  from  50  to 
60  feet  high.  It  should  be  felled  in  Juty.  The  larch  is  an 
excellent  nurse  to  more  tender  trees.  Its  bark  may  be  used 
instead  of  oak-bark  in  tanning,  and  forms  as  durable  leather, 
while  it  is  softer  and  better  coloured. 

The  Scotch  fir  requires  a  light  sandy  soil,  on  which  it 
flourishes,  however  poor ;  in  a  black  soil  it  becomes  diseased, 
and  perishes  on  a  chalky  one.  It  is  propagated  from  seed* 
the  plants  from  which  are  transplanted  at  the  end  of  four 
years;  the  tap  root  should  be  carefully  preserved  from  injury^ 
or  the  tree  will  remain  a  dwarf.  It  grows  the  most  rapidly, 
and  attains  the  greatest  height,  on  the  north  and  east  siaes  of 
^  hills. 

V  The  birch  and  hazel  may  be  grown  in  almost  any  situation; 
the  ash,  which,  from  the  early  value  of  its  wood,  should  never 
be  forgotten,  suits  a  light,  rich,  calcareous  soil;  the  poplar  is 
most  luxuriant  in  moist  situations,  such  as  the  banks  of  rivers; 
for  wet,  marshy  land,  the  willow  is  admirably  adapted,  and 
though  the  first  expense  of  planting  it  is  considerable,  in  two 
or  three  years  it  begins  to  make  a  return,  and  as  the  planta- 
.tion  increases  in  value  every  year,  the  produce  soon  becomes 
very'  important. 

The  kind  of  trees  to  be  planted  for  coppice  or  underwood, 
will  depend  very  much  on  the  local  demand;  for  the  planter 
will  generally  find  a  near  market  the  best,  as  the  charge  of  car- 
riage, for  any  considerable  distance,  on  an  article  so  bulky, 
proves  very  destructive  to  profits.  In  fourteen  years,  cop- 
pices are  generally  fit  for  cutting;  the  period,  however,  for  cut- 
ting them  must  principally  be  determined  by  the  use  for  which 
they  are  required,  ana  must  be  deducted  from  a  calculation  of 
the  difference  of  interest  that  will  be  received,  according  to  the 
times  which  they  are  allowed  to  stand.  The  season  of  felling 
usually  commences  in  November  and  is  continued  to  the  end 
of  March,  but  not  later,  except  for  trees  which  are  to  bt 
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barked,  for  which  May  is  the  best  month.     The  oldest  wood 
einould  be  cut  the  latest  in  the  season. 


Of  Live  Stock. 

Horses. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  recently  made  in  agri- 
culture,  are  remarkably  conspicuous  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  : 
economy  in  the  feeding  of  live  stock  has  been  introduced, 
wliile  a  superior^  degree  of  fitness  in  the  animals  for  the  pur- 
poses required  of  them,  has  been  obtained. 

When  com  is  given  to  horses,  they  swallow  a  great  part  of 
the  grains  entire ;  but  as  their  stomach  will  not  act  upon  grains, 
the  husk  of  which  is  unbroken,  the  unmasticated  part  contri- 
butes nothing  to  their  nourishment.  No  farmer  should  there- 
fore be  without  a  machine  for  crushing  corn,  by  the  use  of 
which  any  given  quantity  will  go  at  least  one-fourth  further 
than  uncrushed  grain.  Ground  grain  does  not  answer.  The 
crushing  machine,  as  usually  constructed,  consists  of  a  wooden 
frame,  on  the  top  of  which  are  two  fluted  cylinders  of  cast-iron, 
about  twelve  inches  long,  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
on  their  circumference,  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  about 
six  flutes  in  the  inch.  The  fluted  cylinders,  by  the  assistance 
of  wheel-work,  are  turned  by  one  handle,  and  are  so  near  to- 
gether when  in  motion,  that  every  grain  of  the  corn,  which  falls 
between  them  from  a  hopper  placed  above,  is  crushed  in  pass- 
ing down..  The  wooden  frame  is  hollow,  to  receive  the  pre- 
pared grain.    ,A  fiy-wheel  is  added  to  assist  the  working. 

The  practice  of  soiling  horses,  instead  of  turning  them  to 
grass  in  summer,  is  another  very  excellent  means  of  reducing 
the  expense  of  keeping  them,  without  impairing  their  condi- 
tion, or  capability  of  working.  In  the  pasture,  their  dung  is 
of  no  value,  but  if  plentifully  littered,  and  daily  supplied  with 
lucern,  tares,  clover, -saintfoin,  and  other  nourishing  grasses,  - 
the  manure  they  supply  will  almost  balance  the  expense  of 
their  food.  Winter  tares  should  be  more  sparingly  used  as 
the  summer  advances,  as  when  they  begin  to  rot  in  the  ground, 
they  are  unwholesome.  Turnips,  potatoes,  and  carrots,  also 
afford  horses  very  nourishing  food,  and  are  much  used  in  win- 
ter, when  green  food  cannot  be  obtained.  If  these  roots  be 
eaten  raw,  a  Httle  corn  should  be  allowed,  in  a  busy,  working 
season;  but  if  boiled,  corn  will  scarcely  ever  be  necessary, 
and  chaflf'  may  be  mixed  with  them.    By  means  of  a  steam- 
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apparatus,  the  boiling  is  easily  managed  to  an^  extent.    Thh 
and  broken-winded  horses,  fed  on  carrots,  will,  it  is  said,  i 


Thick 
re- 

cov^er,  if  curable.  Where  furze  is  grown,  the  use  of  it  makes 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  f<»od  of  horses.  Hay  always  goes 
the  furthest  when  cut  into  chaff. 

The  horses  best  adapted  to  the  general  purposes  of  agricul* 
ture,  are  principally  of  three  breeds,  viz.  the  Cleveland  Bays, 
the  Suffolk  punches,  and  the  Clydesdale  horses.  The  Cleveland 
bays  are  most  common  in  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northum- 
berland ;  they  are  large,  active,  hardy,  strong,  and  rather  ele- 
gant in  their  form.  The  Suffolk-punches  wnich  are  common 
in  the  district  called  High  Suffolk,  have  an  inelegant  form,  and 
are  not  large,  but  they  are  hardy,  strong,  and  persevering.  The 
Clydesdale  horses,  which  are  common  in  the  district  of  the 
Clyde,  in  Scotland,  are  of  a  good  size,  active,  hardy,  and  being 
light  in  their  form,  are  well  suited  to  hilly  countries. 

Oxen  and  neat  Cattle. 

The  question,  whether  it  is  more  beneficial  to  keep  horses 
or  oxen,  for  agricultural  labour,  has  been  much  contested,  and 
is  not  yet  decided.  The  objectionsto  the  horse  are  the  ex* 
pense  of  breeding  and  keeping  him,  his  progressive  declension 
in  value,  and  the  worthlessness  of  his  carcase  at  last;  but  the 
facility  with  which  he  executes  every  kind  of  draught,  Jhe  su- 
perior activity  of  all  his  motions,  the  greater  number  of  hours 
which  he  can  work  in  a  day,  and  the  less  liability  of  his  hoof 
to  injury,  which  is  of  moment  on  stony  soils,  are  advantages 
of  great  consequence,  which  he  has  over  the  ox:  the  food  of 
the  ox,  however,  costs  verj'  little;  grass,  straw,  and  occasion- 

.  ally  a  little  hay,  when  hard  wrought,  is  all  that  he  requires;  he 
will  draw  the  plough  on  hilly  land,  and  a  tough,  clayey  soil, 
where  the  horse  will  scarcely  move;  and  can  at  any  time  be 
readily  fattened.  Oxen  which  have  been  worked,  are  more 
prized  by  graziers  than  other  oxen,  as  they  fatten  sooner,  and 

.  their  beef  has  a  finer  flavour.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be 
hereafter  the  fate  of  the  general  question,  we  may  observe, 
that  on  the  king's  farms,  in  tHe  neighbourhood  of  Windsor, 
oxen  have  been  found  to  answer  so  well,  that  not  a  horse  is 
now  kept.*  Upon  the  two  farms,  200  oxen  are  kept,  including 
those  coming  on  and  going  off;  40  are  bought  in  every  year, 
rising  three  years,  and  are  kept  as  succession  oxen  in  the  parii; 


•  FiA  Uie  aecoQDt  of  the  improremenU  in  the  Great  Park,  at  Windsor,  eonaiiai- 
«ited  bj  Nathaniel  Kent  to  the  Soeiety  for  the  Enooaraffemeot  of  ArU,  &•.  and  iatertod 
la  tbeir  Tranaaetioos  ?ol.  17. 
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120  are  under  work,  and  40  e/ery  year  are  fatted  off,  rising 
seven  yeara.  The  working  ojj;en  are  divided  into  teams  of  six, 
and  one  of  the  number  is  every  day  rested,  so  that  no  ox  works 
more  than  five  days  out  of  seven.  This  additional  day  of  rest 
every  week,  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  animal,  as  he  is  found 
to  do  better  with  ordinary  keep,  and  moderate, labour,  than  he 
would  do  with  high  keep  and  harder  labour.  In  short,  this 
is  the  first  thing  to  learn  concerning  him ;  for  an  ox  will 
not  admit  of  being  kept  in  condition  like  a  horse,  artificially, 
by  proportionate  foocl  to  proportionate  labour.  These  oxen 
are  never  allowed  any  corn,  as  it  would  prevent  their  fattening 
so  kindly  afterwards.  Their  food  in  summer  is  only  a  few 
vetches,  by  way  of  bait,  and  the  run  of  coarse  meadows,  or 
what  are  called  Uasows,  being  rough,  woody  pastures.  In  win- 
ter, they  have  nothing  but  cut  food,  consisting  of  two-thirds 
hay,  and  one-third  wheat-stra\v»;  and  the  quantity  they  eat  in 
twenty-four  hours,  is  about  24  pounds  of  haVp  and  12  pounds 
of  straw.  On  the  days  of  rest,  they  range  us  they  like  in  the 
straw-yurds;  for  they  are  not  confined  to  hot  stables,  but  have 
open  sheds,  under  which  they  eat  their  provender,  and  are 
generally  left  to  their  choice  to  go  in  or  out :  four  of  them 
generally  plough  an  acre  a  day,  and  do  other  work  in  propor- 
tion. They  are  worked  in  collars,  which  are  preferable  to  the 
yoke ;  and  they  are  trained  by  having  a  strap  put  round  their 
necks,  with  a  cord  fastened  to  it,  to  which  is  attached  a  log 
of  wood  ;  tliis  they  draw  up  and  down  while  at  pasture,  for 
three  or  four  days  before  they  are  harnessed. 

The  breeds  or  varieties  of  neat  cattle,  are  more  numerous 
than  those  of  horses,  because  these  animals  yield  much  sooner 
to  difference  of  soil,  situation,  and  keeping;  but  the  Ions-horned 
sort  are  the  most  common,  and  the  breed  of  them  is  oetter  in 
Leicestershire,  and  some  other  counties,  than  in  Lancashire, 
which  is  accounted  its  native  district.  Some  breeds  are  re- 
markable for  Uieir  disposition  to  fatten  Quickly,  others  for  the 
quantity  of  milk  which  they  afford ;  the  aifference  in  their  size 
is  very  considerable,  and  the  Quantity  of  bone  in  breeds  of  the 
same  size  is  remarkably  variable.  The  best  general  rule  which 
can  be  given,  with  respect  to  stocking  an  estate  with  cattle,  is 
to  suit  them  to  the  soil,  by  duly  considering  on  what  soil  they 
were  bred.  Thus,  as  an  experienced  writer  on  this  subject 
says,  "  every  kind  of  pasture  is  fitted  to  raise  animals  to  a  par- 
ticular size.  When  beasts  of  a  iarccer  size  are  brought  in  tnan 
the  quality  of  the  food  is  ealculated  to  support,  these  animals, 
whether  cows,  horses,  or  sheep,  or  any  other  kind,  will  dege- 
nerate apace,  and  never  prove  useful  until  they  come  down  to 
lliat  standard  or  size  adapted  to  their  situation,  and  suited  to 
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their  food.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  smaller  breed  than 
ordinary  is  brought  in,  they  continue  to  increase  in  bulk,  un- 
til they  come  up  to  the  pitch  which  is  suited  to  their  nourish* 
ment.  But  there  is  this  remarkable  difference  betwixt  these 
two  progressions,  in  respect  of  profits,  that  in  the  retrograde? 
progress,  when  animals  are  brought  from  rich  pastures,  and  a 
comfortable  situation,  to  the  reverse,  they  are  in  every  instance 
worse  than  the  indigenous  breed :  whereas,  the  animals  which 
are  brought  from  worse  to  better,  continue  to  improve,  until 
they  arrive  at  that  perfection  which  the  change  in  their  situa- 
tion is  calculated  to  produce." 

In  the  form  of  neat  cattle,  short  legs,  a  small  dewlap,  a  thin 
neck,  a  straight  back,  and  broad  loins,  a  sleek  skin,  a  small 
and  clean  head,  a  deep  chest,  a  capacious  udder,  with  larjjre 
dug-veins,  are  the  characteristics  to  be  sought  after,  and  to 
be  combined  in  the  most  eminent  degree. 

The  more  completely  animals  are  preserved  from  irritation, 
and  disposed  to  take  rest,  the  more  speedily  they  come  to 
maturity  and  fatten;  hence  the  advantage  of  soiling  in  sum- 
mer, and  stall-feeding  in  winter,  on  account  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  fatten,  besides  the  advantage  of  these  prac- 
tices for  converting  the  whole  produce  of  land  into  useful 
food,  instead  of  a  great  part  of  it  being  trampled  down  or  neg- 
lected by  the  animal,  or  burnt  by  the  excess  of  dung  falling 
on  particular  spots.  In  soiling  and  stall-feeding,  the  animals 
should  be  furnished  with  small  portions  of  food  at  once ;  the 
stall  should  be  cleaned,  and  supplied  with  fresh  litter  every 
morning.  Green  food  is  found  to  go  at  least  three  times  as 
far  by  the  practice  of  soiling,  and,  in  some  experiments  which 
have  been  made,  six  times  as  far,  as  when  eaten  off  the  field. 
The  quantity  of  manure  produced  by  this  means  is  also  very 
great. 

The  value  of  a  cow,  as  a  milker,  should  be  determined,  not 
so  much  by  the  quantity  of  the  milk,  as  by  the  quantity  oi 
cream  which  it  affords.  Animals  which  have  a  strong  propen 
sity  to  fatten,  do  not  yield  the  same  proportion  of  rich  milk, 
as  when  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  large  animals  generally  con- 
sume a  larger  proportion  of  food  than  small  and  middle-sized 
breeds,  for  the  quantity  of  milk  they  afford. 


Sheep. 

The  breeds  of  sheep  recjuire,  lifce  those  of  neat  cattle,  to 
be  adapted  to  the  soil  and  situation  where  they  are  kept.  The 
most  common  breeds  are,  the  new  Leicester  or  Dishley  breed: 
these  have  long  wool,  no  horns,  barrel-shaped  bodies,  small 
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bones,  a  disposition  to  fatten  early,  and  are  maintained  on 
poorer  pastures  than  others  of  the  same  size.  The  Teei-water 
areed  or  sheep  is  larger  than  any  other,  and  the  ewes  mostly 
bring  two  or  three  lambs  in  a  season,  but  it  is  only  adapted  to 
such  situations  as  those  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Tees,  where 
the  pastures  are  highly  fertile,  inclosed,  and  warm.  For  bleak 
and  very  mountainous  tracts,  the  black-faced,  or  Scotch  sheep, 
are  best  suited ;  for  though  they  are  small,  and  their  wool 
coarse,  their  flesh  is  sweet,  their  hardihood  astonishing,  and 
the  most  scanty  food  supplies  their  necessities.  There  are 
also  the  Lincolnshire  and  the  Romney-marsh  breed,  the  Dart- 
moor, the  Exmore,  the  Dorsetshire,  the  Herefordshire,  the 
South  Down,  and  the  Merino  or  Spanish  breed,  and  many 
others. 

The  smaller  the  number  of  sheep  kept  together,  the  better 
they  are  observed  to  thrive,  and  tne  less  their  disposition  to 
break  through  fences.  To  improve  a  breed,  the  nnest  ewes 
and  rams  should  be  selected ;  and  the  ewes  should  always  be 
two  years  old,  although  in  common  cases  they  need  not  be 
more  than  eighteen  months.  The  lambing  is  generally  con- 
trived to  be  in  March,  or  early  in  the  following  montn,  and' 
the  greatest  dilBSculty,  attending  this  kind  of  stock,  is  to  sup- 
ply, at  this  season,  a' sufficient  quantity  of  nourishing  fooa; 
for  if  the  growth  of  the  lambs  be  checked,  the  mischief  is  in- 
curable. 1  he  rouen,  or  after-grass,  which  is  left  to  grow  from 
autumn  till  this  time,  is  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  re- 
source, H3  it  is  much  relished,  and  very  wholesome.  Ten  ewes 
and  their  lambs  may  be  supported  throughout  April  upon  an 
acre  of  it.  Turnips  afford  another  seasonable  supply,  which 
is  found  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  milk  of  tne  ewes ;  it 
is  useful  to  give  a  little  hay  along  with  the  turnips.  Irri- 
gated meadows  are  almost  certain  to  supply  abundance  of 
nourishing  herbage  against  this  season  of  necessity. 

Previous  to  the  shearing,  which  usually  takes  place  in  June, 
the  sheep  are  taken  to  the  bank  of  a  running  stream,  and 
washed.  In  a  few  days  they  become  dry,  and  are  ready  for 
shearing,  which  has  been  usually  performed  by  advancing  the 
shears  in  a  longitudinal  direction  ;  but  the  best  practice  is  now 
found  to  be,  to  pass  entirely  round  the  body  or  the  animal  in 
successive  rings.  By  this  means,  the  clipping  is  more  closely 
and  uniformly  performed,  and  to  secure  these  objects  is  of 
consequence,  not  only  to  the  weight  of  the  fleece  taken  off,  but 
to  the  rapid  and  early  growth  orthe  subsequent  one. 
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Swine. 

Swine  consume  large  quantities  of  food  which  would  be  of 
no  value  for  any  other  kind  of  live  stock;  and  as  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly  prolific,  and  rapid  in  their  growth,  they  may,  by  mo- 

Eer  management,  become  an  important  source  of  profiL  ibe 
reeds  are  of  various  kinds,  which  differ  much  in  size.  •  Where 
f)rovision  of  the  best  kind  can  be  sup(>lied  in  abundance,  the 
arge  kinds  may  be  kept;  but  where  it  is  scanty  or  coarse,  the 
umall  kinds  will  he  most  suitable.  As  the  sow  has  two  litten 
in  the  year,  at  the  distance  of  from  four  to  five  months,  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  both  in  warm  or  temperate  weather, 
as  in  April  and  August ;  winter  litters  are  not  worth  rearing, 
from  the  attention  required  to  nurse  them.  Clover,  and  ul 
similar  grass-crops,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  root-crops, 
buck-wheat,  pease,  beans,  acorns,  dairy-wash,  the  refuse  of 
distilleries,  breweries,  starch-works,  onal,  and  refuse  of  aU 
kinds,  will  rapidly  fatten  these  animals.  When  com  is  em- 
ployed to  prepare  them  for  the  market,  it  should  be  grouad 
into  meal,  and  mixed  with  water. 

The  practice  of  soiling  swine  is  found  highly  advantageooi* 
from  the  large  quantity  of  valuable  manure  which  it  prodaces, 
and  though  proverbially  the  dirtiest  of  all  animals,  cfeanliaets 
is  greatly  conducive  to  their  health  and  growth;  warmth  also 
is  beneficial  to  them. 

Poultry, 

Poultry  are  more  or  less  a  part  of  the  stock  of  almost  eveiy 
farm ;  but  to  what  extent  a  profitable  part,  is  a  question  not 
easily  answered.  They  require  considerable  attention,  and  if 
allowed  to  roam  at  large,  they  damage  young; hedges,  and  eat 
the  seeds  just  coniiliitted  to  the  earth,  while  many  of  their 
eggs  are  lost. 

A  full-grown,  well-fed  hen,  will  supply  about  200  eggs  io 
twelve  months;  but  10  or  a  dozen  are  all  that  she  can  rear  at 
a  time.  Smoke  is  said  to  be  very  congenial  to  these  birds, 
because  larp:e  quantities  of  poultry  are  reared  in  the  smoky 
Cottages  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  probably  the  warmth  ana 
dryness  is  more  essential.  Too  high  feeding  is  as  injurious  to 
them  as  the  contrary.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  have 
access  to  grass,  gravel,  and  clear  water :  if  fed  with  boiled  p<K 
tatoes,  they  will  require  no  corn. 

Turkeys  are  valuable  and  delicate  food,  though  they  reouire 
still  more  care  than  common  fowls.  The  finest  breed  oi  the 
kingdom  is  that  of  Norfolk .    In  that  county  they  are  fed  chiefly 
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3n  oucK-wheat,  and  the  dryness  of  the  soil  is  considered  very 
favourable  to  them.  The  female  has  seldom  more  than  one 
«jrood  of  about  a  doz^n  chickens  in  a  season.  The  young  are 
fed  at  first  with  bread  steeped  in  milk,  afterwards  with  boiled 
potatoes  and  barley  meaL  Turkeys,  if  pientifuliy  supplied, 
are  too  voracious  not  to  eat  as  much  food  as  tliev  can  diorest, 
and  it  is  only  what  they  digest  that  will  contribute  to  fatten 
them;  the  practice  of  stuffing  tliem,  is  therefore  not  only 
cruel,  but  absurd.  Access  to  sand  or  gravel  is  necessary  for 
them.  The  dead  weieht  of  a  turkey  nuiy  be  reckoned  at  two- 
thirds  of  its  live  weight. 

Ducks  are  more  indiscriminate  feeders  than  any  other  kind 
of  poultry;  acorns,  caterpillars,  snails,  the  entrails  of  other 
animals,  and  almost  every  kind  of  filth,  contribute  by  turns  to 
tiieir  repast.  It  answers  best  to  keep  them  where  there  is 
m'ater  for  their  aquatic  excursions,  andf  they  reauire  sand.  U 
turned  into  cabbage  and  turnip  fields,  they  will  do  consider- 
able service,  by  the  extermination  of  insects.  Their  flesh  is 
Ibe  most  wholesome  when  they  receive  much  grain,  boiled 
potatoes,  acorns,  and  other  vegetable  food ;  when  fattened  oa 
animal  food,  their  flesh  resembles  that  of  the  wild-duck.  The 
female  need  never  be  allowed  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  eggs 
for  one  brood,  and  food  and  water  should  be  provided  to  pre- 
vent her  leaving  them. 

The  goose  is  probably  the  nK>st  valuable  of  all  domesticated 
birds.  The  most  abundant  flocks  of  them  are  kept  in  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire;  they  are  there  plucked  five  times  a  year  for 
their  feathers^  and  twice,  or  at  most  tliree  times,  for  their  quills. 
The  goslings  are  not  plucked  till  about  fourteen  weeks  old, 
and  only  for  feathers  at  that  age.  When  properly  plucked, 
and  well  fed,  they  are  more  healthy  than  if  tiieir  feathers  were 
allowed  to  drop  bv  moulting.  Geese  seldom  hatch  more  than 
one  brood  of  eight  to  twelve  in  a  season.  A  nest  of  straw 
should  be  provioed  for  them,  contrived  so  as  to  prevent  the 
eggs  from  rolling  out,  ixs  they  turn  them  every  day.  They  sit 
for  about  a  month,  and  during  that  time,  require  considerable 
attention  in  supplying  them  with  food,  water,  and  sand.  In 
fieittening  them,  they  should  have  exercise,  or  their  flesh  will 
be  unwholesome,  and  it  is  found  the  best  means  to  hasten  the 
period  of  their  being  fit  for  market,  to  give  them  variety  of 
food,  such  as  boiled  potatoes,  chopped  carrots,  and  the  herb 
dack's-meat,  minfflea  with  bran,  with  the  run  of  grass  and 
atubble-fields.  Under  this  treatment,  they  will  sooner  be 
mady,  than  if  cooped  up  in  small,  dark  places,  a  plan  which  it 
aapo  times  tried  with  the  same  view. 
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Of  the  Dairy. 

Cows  which  afford  the  largest  quanti^  of  milk,  are  not  al 
ways  the  most  suitable  for  the  supply  of  the  dairy,  but  those 
of  which  the  milk  affords  the  largest  quantity  of  cream.  The 
Alderney  cows  have  long  been  esteemed  for  the  richness  of 
their  milk  ;  but  as  they  are  delicate,  and  only  suitable  for  rich, 
warm  pastures,  they  are  not  commonly  kept.  The  farmer, 
therefore,  who  has  a  considerable  proportion  of  suitable  pas- 
ture, will  find  it  his  interest  not  so  much  to  depend  on  any 
particular  breed  as  upon  his  own  management.  He  should 
purchase,  at  first,  the  best  of  the  sort  which  he  knows  will 
suit  the  soil  and  situation  of  his  land,  and  reserve  the  offspring 
of  those  which  he  finds  to  be  peculiarly  productive.  But  after 
a  valuable  breed  of  milk-cows  is  obtained,  much  will  depend 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  milkers ;  none  but  those  who  can  be 
depended  upon,  should  be  employed ;  an  artful  mildness  of 
management,  with  a  soft  hand,  and  gentle  touch,  will  render 
the  operation  of  milking  agreeable  to  the  cow,  the  milk  will 
freely  run  to  the  last  drop,  and  it  will  not  only  be  the  surest 
means  of  improving  the  quantity  drawn  at  any  one  time,  but 
of  securing  its  continuance;  while  if,  either  from  accident  or 
want  of  skill,  a  part  of  the  milk  be  constantly  left  in  the  udder, 
the  cow  will  eventually  be  rendered  dry.  It  should  also  be 
observed,  that  the  milk  first  drawn  is  the  poorest,  and  that  it 
continues  to  improve  to  the  last  drop  the  udder  contains.  Of 
the  milk  drawn  at  different  times  of  the  day,  that  of  the  even- 

^    ing  is  the  richest.     It  is  usual  only  to  milk  cows  twice  a  day; 

:  but  in  summer,  when  they  have  abundance  of  succulent  food, 
it  is  advantageous  to  milk  them  three  times.  A  strong  predi- 
lection is  entertained  in  favour  of  old  pasture^,  for  cows;  clover, 
vetches,  lucern,  and  other  nourishing  green  food,  should  only 

*  '  be  given  them  on  the  plan  of  soiling,  as  they  would  tramf^le 
down  in  the  field  twice  as  much  as  they  would  eat.  In  winter^ 
it  is  too  expensive  to  feed  them  with  hay,  but  cabbages  ought 
to  be  in  readiness  for  them,  and  may  be  mixed  with  straw;  the 
.  heads  only  should  be  given  them,  the  loose  decayed  leaves 
being  taken  off  for  lean  stock. 

The  situation  of  a  dairy  should  be  shady,  thoug^h  not  close, 
as  the  purity  of  the  air  is  of  great  consequence.  Its  windoiM# 
or  lattices,  should  never  froht  the  south,  the  south-east*  of 
south-west.  Every  utensil  should  be  kept  scrupulously  fresh» 
neat,  and  clean  ;  the  vicinity  of  a  brook,  or  a  plentiful  supply 
of  pure  water  from  some  quarter,  is  mdispensabfe.   The  utensib 
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should  be  of  wood,  and  the  trays,  or  those  vessels  in  which  the 
milk  is  set  to  cream,  should  not,  at  most,  be  more  than  four 
inches  deep,  but  their  capacity  may  be  such  as  to  contain  a 
gallon,  or  a  gallon  and  a  half.  Tne  milk  must  be  passed 
through  a  ^air  sieve^  before  it  is  put  into  them.  At  a  tempera- 
ture of  fifty-five  degrees,  the  cream  is  observed  to  be  thrown 
up  sooner,  and  more  abundantly,  than  at  any  temperature  seve- 
ral degrees  higher  or  lower.  The  length  oi  time  which  milk  is 
allowed  to  stand,  is  from  eight  to  twelve  hours,  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  milK  is  to  be  spent,  or  the  purpose  for 
which  the  blue  milk  is  wanted.  The  cream  for  churning  is 
taken  off  by  skimming  it  with  a  sharp-edged,  shallow  dish;  it 
is  then  put  into  a  barrel,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  be  collected 
for  churning.  This  barrel  should  have  a  small  cock  close  to 
the  bottom  of  it,  by  which  any  thin  serous  part  of  the  milk, 
which  mi^ht  separate  from  the  cream  before  the  time  of  churn- 
ing, may  be  drawn  off,  and  prevented  from  tainting  the  cream. 
The  cream  should  not  he  churned  until  it  has  acquired  a  very 
slight  degree  of  acidity,  which  generally  happens  in  two  or 
three,  or  at  most  four  days.  If  the  cream  be  churned  in 
less  than  two  days,  thougn  it  may  be  well-tasted,  it  will  not 
keep  so  long  as  tne  other.  When  the  cows  feed  chiefly  on 
the  rich  grass  of  summer,  the  butter  has  a  fine,  yellow  colour ; 
%}it  winter  butter  is  generally  coloured  by  the  use  of  annotta. 
In  summer,  the  churn  is  cooled  by  filling  it  with  cold  watery 
in  winter  it  should  be  warmed  by  hot  water,  previous  to  churn- 
ing. The  agitation  of  the  milk  in  the  churn  should  be  uni- 
form, and  not  by  fits  and  starts.  When  the  butter  is  separated, 
it  «"*  'lid  be  taken  out,  and  well  kneaded  with  pure  water,  till 
»^*  milk  is  pressed  from  it;  after  the  milk  is  pressed  out,  a 
1.  salt  is  added,  and  the  butter  is  then  made  up  for  con- 
sumption. 

Tne  method  of  making  cheese  is  considerably  varied  in  dif- 
ferent districts,  as  to  the  age  of  the  milk  before  it  is  used,  tbe 
quantity  of  cream  it  contains,  and  the  operations  gone  through; 
but  as  Cheshire  cheese  is  deservedly  famous  for  its  excellence, 
and  is  perhaps  fitter  for  general  use  than  any  other  cheese,  we 
shall  give  the  method  pursued  in  making  it:  the  evening's 
milk  is  not  touched  till  the  following  morning,  when  the  cream 
is  taken  off,  and  put  to  warm  in  a  brass  pan,  heated  with  boil- 
ing water:  one-third  part  of  that  milk  is  heated  in  a  similar 
manner.  Tlie  cows  being  milked  early  in  the  momine«  the 
new  milk,  and  that  of  the  preceding  ni^nt,  thus  prepared,  are 
poured  into  a  larse  tub,  together  with  tne  cream.  A  piece  of 
rennet,  kept  in  luKewarm  water  since  the  preceding  evening, 
is  put  into  the  tub,  in  order  to  coagulate  the  milk ;  with  whicE, 
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if  the  cheese  is  intended  to  be  coloured,  a  smalt  quantity  o( 
annotta  (or  of  an  infusion  of  marigolds  or  carrots)  is  rubbed 
fine  and  mixed ;  the  whole  is  stirred  together,  and,  being  co- 
vered up  warm,  allowed  to  stand  about  half  an  hour,  or  till  it 
is  coagulated ;  when  it  is  first  turned  over  with  a  bowl,  to  se- 
parate the  whey  from  the  curds»  and  broken  soon  after  into 
very  small  pieces.  The  whey  being  separated  by  standing 
some  time,  is  taken  from  the  curd,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
and  is  then  collected  into  a  part  of  the  tub,  provided  with  a 
slip  or  loose  board,  to  cross  the  diameter  of  the  bottom,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  effecting  this  separation;  on  which  a  board 
is  placed,  weighing  from  60  to  120  pounds,  in  order  to  presi 
out  the  whey.  As  soon  as  it  acquires  a  greater  degree  of  so- 
lidity, it  is  cut  into  slices,  and  turned  over  several  times  to 
extract  all  the  whey,  and  again  pressed  with  weights  :  these 
operations  may  consume  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  is  then 
taken  from  the  tub,  and  broken  very  small  by  the  hand,  salted, 
and  put  into  a  cheese  vat,  the  depth  of  which  is  enlarged  by  a 
tin  hoop  fitted  to  the  top.  The  side  is  then  strongly  pressed, 
both  by  hand,  and  with  a  board  at  the  top,  well  weighted ;  and 
wooden  skewers  are  placed  round  the  cheese,  at  the  centre, 
which  are  frequently  drawn  out.  It  is  tlien  shifted  out  of  the 
vat,  a  cloth  being  previously  put  on  the  top  of  it,  and  reversed 
on  the  cloth  into  another  vat,  or  again  into  the  same,  if  well* 
scalded,  before  the  cheese  be  returned  to  it.  The  top,  or  up- 
per part,  is  next  broken  by  the  hand,  down  to  the  middle, 
salted,  pressed,  weighted,  and  skewered,  as  before,  till  all  the 
whey  is  extracted.  This  being  done,  the  cheese  is  again  re- 
versed into  another  vat,  likewise  warmed,  with  a  cloth  under 
it,  and  a  tin  hoop,  or  binder,  put  round  the  upper  edge  of  the 
cheese,  and  within  the  sides  of  tlie  vat ;  the  former  being  pre- 
viously inclosed  in  a  cloth,  and  its  edges  put  within  the  vessel. 
These  various  operations  are  performed  from  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  one  at  noon.  The  pressing  of  the 
cheese  requires  about  eight  hours  more,  as  it  must  be  twice 
turned  in  the  vat,  round  which  thin  wire  skewers  are  passed, 
and  shifted  occasionally.  The  next  morning  it  ought  to  be 
turned  and  pressed  again,  as  likewise  at  ni^ht,  and  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day ;  about  the  middle  of  which  it  is  removed  to  the 
salting  room,  where  the  outside  is  salted,  and  a  cloth  binder 
tied  round  it.  After  this  process,  the  cheese  is  turned  twice 
daily,  for  six  or  seven  days ;  then  left  two  or  three  weeks  to 
dry,  during  which  time  it  is  once  turned,  and  cleaned  every 
day ;  and  at  length  deposited  in  the  common  cheese-room,  on 
a  l>oarded  floor,  covered  with  straw,  where  it  is  turned  daily, 
until  it  acquire  sufficient  hardness.     The  rof>m  should  be  of 
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a  nioderftte  warmth,  but  do  wind,  or  dranglit  of  air»  must  be 
permitted  to  enter,  as  this  generally  cracks  the  cheese.    The 
outside  or  rind  of  the  cheese,  is  sometimes  rubbed  with  but 
ter,  or  oil,  in  order  to  give  it  a  coat. 


GARDENING 


Gaudrn  iNo  is  a  branch  of  agriculture,  which  combines  oma* 
ment  with  nti)ity,and  employs  the  utmost  refinement  of  culture, 
to  maintain  and  imfirove  the  excellence  of  vegetable  products. 

Gard*»ns  are  usually  considered  as  of  three  classes:  1.  The 
fio'.ver- garden.  2.  The  fruit-garden.  3.  The  kitchen-garden. 
The  (vreen-house,  hot-house,  and  nursery,  are  repositories  for 
productions  which  belong  to  all  these 'classes. 


Op  THE  Situation,  Soil,  and  Plan  or  a  Gauden. 

As  a  garden  usually  takes  up  but  a  small  portion  of  ground, 
I  and  as  the  object  of  it  is  often  not  so  much  for  the  profit,  as  the 
!  recreation  and  rational  enjoyment  which  it  may  afford  to  the 
'  proprietor,  it  will  always  be  desirable  to  fix  it  in  the  pleasantest 
situation  of  which  the  selection  is  admissible.  The  merit  oc- 
casioned by  the  difference  in  prospect,  is  easily  brought  to  the 
decision  of  taste ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  mountain 
scenery,  particularly  where  water  is  included,  will  please  the 
longest.  A  site  is  to  be  preferred,  which  is  neither  very  ele- 
rated  nor  very  low,  and  which  forms  a  gentle  declivity,  screen- 
ed, if  possible,  from  north  and  north-easterly  winds.  Of  the 
two,  a  situation  is  better  when  too  low  than  when  too  high,  on 
account  of  its  greater  warmth,  unless  the  vicinity  contains 
much  stagnant  water  or  marshy  ground.  A  plentiful  supply 
of  water  is  of  great  consequence,  and  running  water  is  better 
than  any  other;  pond^water  will  answer  equally  well  for  water- 
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ing  plants,  but  will  not  be  so  wholesome  in  a  garden^  if  entirdj 
stagnant;  water  drawn  fresh  from  a  spring,  is  too  cold  forwt- 
tenng  plants,  and  if  no  other  can  be  had,  it  should  be  exposed 
for  some  time  to  the  atmosphere,  before  it  is  used. 

Unless  the  soil  of  a  garden  be  good,  and  sufficiently  deep 
for  the  largest  plants  it  is  designed  to  maintain,  the  subsequeDt 
labour  it  will  require  will  be  immense,  without  being  successful; 
its  productiojis  will  consequently  exhibit  symptoms  of  disease, 
which  no  attention  can  eradicate.  A  mellow  loam,  which  is 
friable  when  tolerably  dry,  and  neither  clammy  nor  wholly  un- 
adhesive  when  wet,  may  be  fully  approved,  as  moderate  labour 
and  expense  will  fit  it  for  any  purpose,  if  it  be  sufficiently  deep. 
Its  depth  should  never  be  less  than  two  feet  where  trees  aad 
shrubs  are  required ;  even  three  feet  is  rather  shallow;  and  for 
a  really  fine  garden,  four  feet  of  good  soil  may  be  considered 
necessary.  If  it  do  not  already  exist,  the  expense  of  the  gar- 
den will  in  the  end  prove  the  least  possible,  if  it  be  artificially 
increased.  It  is*  aavisable  to  make  the  soil  uniformly  deep  in 
every  part,  as  well  where  the  gravelled  walks  are  to  be  made, 
as  for  the  borders. 

The  flower-garden  is  generally  laid  out  with  the  nicest  care, 
and  in  the  choicest  situation ;  the  fruit  and  kitchen^gardeoa, 
are  generally  more  concealed.  A  shrubbery  is  a  frequent 
appendage  to  a  flower-garden,  but  more  frequently,  shrubs  are 
intermixed  with  the  flowers. 

Miller  recommends  the  following  rules  to  be  observed 
in  the  disposition  of  a  large  garden :  There  ought  always 
to  be  a  descent  of  at  least  three  steps  from  the  house  to  the 
garden  ;  this  will  render  the  house  more  dry  and  wholesome, 
and  the  prospect  on  entering  the  garden  more  extensive. 
The  first  thing  that  ought  to  present  itself  to  view,  should 
be  an  open  lawn  of  grass ;  which  ought  to  be  considerably 
broader  than  the  front  of  the  building ;  and  if  the  depth  be 
one  half  more  than  the  width,  it  will  have  a  better  effect :  if 
on  the  sides  of  the  lawn  there  are  trees  planted  irregularly, 
by  way  of  open  groves,  the  regularity  of  the  lawn  will  oe 
broken,  and  thQ  whole  rendered  more  like  nature.  For  the 
convenience  of  walking  in  damp  weather,  the  whole  should  be 
surrounded  with  a  gravel  walk,  on  the  outside  of  which  should 
be  borders,  three  or  four  feet  wide,  for  flowers ;  and  from  the 
back  of  these  the  prospect  will  be  agreeably  terminated  by  a 
alone  of  evergreen  shrubs ;  which,  however,  should  never  be 
suffered  to  curtail  any  agreeable  prospect.  The  walks  should 
lead  by  gentle  windings  through  the  different  plantations^ 
where  shade  and  seclusion  may  be  enjoyed  at  pleasure.  Run- 
ning water«  where  it  can  be  introduced,  has  a  much  non 
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agreeable  effect  tban  stagnant  ponds.  The  sereral  parts  of 
the  garden  shoMd  be  diversified;  but  wherever  the  eye  takes 
in  the  whole  at  once,  the  two  sides  should  be  similar.  Every- 
where; the  greatest  art  is  required  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
art ;  nothing  is  more  offensive  to  the  eye  of  taste,  than  trees 
and  shrubs  cut  to  symmetrical  figures.  In  the  kitchen-^rdeo, 
which  is  often*  conjoined  with  the  fruit-garden,  the  borders 
should  be  about  eight  or  ten  feet  broad ;  tne  borders  exposed 
to  the  south,  are  fittest  for  early  plants,  and  those  exposed  to 
the  north  for  late  ones,  taking  care  not  to  plant  any  deep-root- 
ing plants,  especially  beans  and  pease,  very  near  the  fruit-trees. 
The  division  of  the  ground  must  be  determined  by  its  size  and 
shape  :  care  should  be  taken  not  to  have  very  small  divi3ion8, 
as  they  will  require  an  unnecessary  number  of  walks,  and  in 
the  areas  inclosed  by  treillages,  plants  will  not  thrive  for  want 
of  a  free  exposure.  A  walk  six  feet  broad  will  be  sufficient 
for  a  garden  of  moderate  size,  but  in  a  large  one  teji  feet  may  * 
be  allowed ;  on  each  side  of  the  walk,  should  be  a  border  of 
three  or  four  feet,  between  it  and  the  espaliers.  These  borders  • 
are  suitable  for  salads,  and  other  plants,  which  neither  take 
deep  root  nor  continue  long,  and  the  sort  should  be  varied 
each  year. 

A  constant  attention  to  digging  and  weeding,  is  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  a  garden ;  as  also  the  use  of  abundance  of  ma- 
nure, for  the  properties  pf  the  different  kinds  of  which,  we 
refer  to  Agriculture ;  and  shall  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the 
principal  operations  required  in  this  branch  of  culture. 


Of  Planting. 


The  most  proper  seasons  for  planting  in  each  year,  are  spring 
tnd  autumn.  1  he  roots  of  all  pfants  &at  are  taken  up,  should 
be  preserved  entire,  and  not  tninned  or  lopped,  unless  when 
diseased  As  planting  is  usually  performed  in  rows,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  direction  of  the  rows  be  north  and  south :  tbe 
ground  and  the  plants  will  then  receive  the  greatest  portion  of 
sunshine,  and  plants  will  be  more  thriving  than  any  other  posi- 
tion at  similar  distances  could  render  them. 

The  modes  of  planting  in  ordinary  use,  are  the  following: 
1.  Hole  flaniing.    This  mode  of  planting  is  generally  em- 
ployed for  trees  or  shrubs  that  have  attained  a  good  size.    It 
COQsiarts  in  digging  holes  sufficiently  Urge  to  admit  the  wbofe 
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of  their  roots  in  their  natural  position,  or  in  the  same  position 
and  at  the  same  depth  which  they  had  pre^ous  to  their  re- 
moval. The  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  should  be  well 
loosened;  the  roots  should  be  covered  with  the  finest  piirt  of 
the  soil,  and  none  of  the  soil  should  be  returned  till  it  has 
been  broken  up  and  pulverized.  If  the  plant  be  of  the  ter.der 
kind,  the  surface  of  tne  ground  after  planting  it  should  he  co- 
vered with  long  dung  or  turfs,  to  prevent  its  being  injured  by 
cold  weather  before  it  has  properly  taken  hold  of  the  soil. 

2.  Trench  planting.  In  digging  a  trench  for  planting  box 
edgings,  asparagus,  nursery  plants,  &c.  a  line  is  generally  used 
as  a  guide ;  the  depth  and  width  of  the  trench  must  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  roots  it  has  to  admit,  and  that  side  of  the  trench 
next  the  line  is  made*  perpendicular  or  nearly  so ;  the  plants 
are  set  against  the  upright  side,  and  the  earth  being  returned, 
the  plants  are  fixed  by  treading  it  down. 

3.  Trenching'in  planting.  This  method  is  adopted  on  light 
soils,  where  the  plants  are  to  have  considerable  spaces  between 
them,  and  therefore  a  continued  trench  is  not  requisite,  his 
performed  by  two  persons;  a  line  being  set  up,  or  a  mark  made 
as  a  guide»  one  person  turns  out  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil 
to  admit  one  plant,  which  the  other  person  immediately  puts 
into  the  hole,  and  the  digger  proceeding  to  make  another 
hole,  throws  the  soil  he  taices  up  into  the  hole  last  made. 
When  the  row  is  completed,  the  earth  is  trodden  down  as  in 
the  last  mode  of  planting. 

4.  Slit  planting.  This  is  an  expeditious  mode  of  planting, 
and  much  used  where  large  quantities  of  suckers  ana  nursery 
plants  are  to  be  planted.  In  performing  it,  one  person,  hav- 
ing a  Jine  set  up  or  marked,  forms  a  crevice  in  the  direction  of 
the  mark,  he  then  draws  his  spade  out,  and  forms  another,  by 
crossing  the  former  in  the  middle;  a  boy  following  him,  puts 
the  sucker  in  at  the  crossing  place,  and  finishes  the  operation 
by  pressing  the  earth  together  with  his  foot. 

5.  Drill  planting.  The  drills  or  trenches  are  drawn  by  a 
hoe,  at  the  distance  and  depth  the  seed  requires ;  the  seed  is 
dropped  in,  and  generally  covered  by  manual  labour.  Bul- 
bous roots^  a^J  large  seeds,  such  as  walnuts  and  beans,  are 
frequently  planted  in  this  manner. 

6.  Bedding'in  planting.  In  this  mode  of  planting,  the 
soil  having  been  first  prepared  by  digging  and  pulverizing  it 
thoroughly,  is  formed  into  beds  three  or  four  feet  wide,  with 
alleys  between  them.  The  earth  is  then  raked  off  the  surface 
of  each  bed  into  the  alleys,  and  the  planting  being  per- 
formed, it  is  again  spread  over  the  surface.  The  depth  to 
which  the  soil  is  drawn  off,  must  be  determined  by  what  lh« 
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seed  or  roots  to  be  planted  require.    Bulbous  roots,  and  large 
.seeds,  are  frequently  thus  planted. 

7.  Furrow  planting  consists  in  the  use  of  the  plough  and  the 
harrow,  and  is  only  employed  when  large  tracts  of  ground  are 
eniployed  for  one  kind  of  produce: — see  Agriculture. 

8.  Dibbling.  The  principal  difference 'between  the  dibbling 
of  the  gardener  and  tnat  of  the  agriculturist,  is,  that  the  former 
Hoes  not  close  the  earth  by  the  subsequent  use  of  the  harrow, 
but  uses  his  dibtle,  or  setting-stick,  to  press  it  together  and 
fix  the- plants  as  he  proceeds.  Herbaceous,  shrubby,  and 
fibrous-rooted  plants,  are  very  commonly  set  in  this  manner, 
as  well  as  a  great  number  of  seeds. 

9.  Trowel  planting.  This  is  easily  and  expeditiously  per- 
formed with  a  garden  trowel,  which  serves  both  to  take  up  the 
plant,  and  to  make  the  hole  for  its  reception.  A  quantity  of 
earth  is  usually  taken  up  along  with  the  plant,  and  a  little 
water  is  used  to  render  it  less  liable  to  droop. 

10.  Planting  with  balls  of  earth  about  the  roots.  This  prac- 
tice consists  in  the  removal  of  a  plant  or  tree  with  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  soil  containing  its  roots.  It  is  employed  for 
all  tender  plants,  and  for  the  most  hardy  when  they  are  trans- 
planted at  a  season  improper  for  the  operation,  as  in  summer. 

11.  Planting  in  pots.  Garden  pots  should  be  very  little 
larger  than  what  the  plants  require  at  the  time  they  are  put 
into  them,  and  should  be  changed  as  the  plants  increase  in 
size.  They  should  have  the  hole  at  the  bottom  covered  by  a 
potsherd,  or  oyster-shell,  and  when  the  plants  are  first  set  in 
them,  which  is  generally  done  with  more  or  less  earth  about 
them,  the  whole  of  the  vacant  space,  while  the  plants  are  held 
upright,  should  be  filled  up  witn  fine  mould,  and  a  watering 
immediately  given. 

In  removing  a  plant  from  a  small  pot  to  a  larger,  the  whoie 
of  the  earth  is  generally  taken  up  entire,  and  placed  in  the 
laree  pot,  upon  a  bed  of  earth  laia  at  the  bottom  of  that  pot, 
and  wnich  is  enough  to  raise  the  surface  of  the  old  mould  very 
nearly  to  the  level  it  is  to  retain.  The  vacant  space  round  the 
sides  must  then  be  filled  up  with  fine  mould ;  the  plant  will  by 
this  means  scarcely  receive  the  slightest  interrnption  in  its 
growth,  and  the  fresh  earth  will  in  a  short  time  cause  it  to  be 
more  luxuriant. 

If  a  plant  appear  to  be  diseased  before  it  is  transplanted, 
the  whole  of  the  earth  should  be  shaken  from  its  roots,  which 
should  be  examined,  and  any  part  found  to  be  unsound  should 
be  cut  off;  and  as  there  has  probably  been  some  fault  in  the 
karth,  it  will  be  proper  to  use  none  but  fresh. 

The  mould  of  potted  plants  should  ,be  peci^sionaUy  stirred 
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up  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two,  and  should  be  watered  suf- 
ficiently often  to  prevent  its  getting  dry. 


Of  Engrafting. 

• 
Engrafting,  or  grafting,  is  the  art  of  ina]^ng  a  cion  of  one 
tree,  draw  nourishment  ^om  another  tree,  until  in  the  end,  the 
wood  and  bark  of  the  tree  and  cion  unite  at  the  juncture,  and 
they  form  but  one  tree.  The  cion  or  graft  thus  connected  with 
another  stock,  bears  fruit  of  the  same  kind  and  Quality  as  tlie 
tree  from  which  it  was  taken,  whether  the  stock  which  nourishei 
it  bears  the  same  fruit  or  not.  Thus  a  graft  of  the  finest 
apple-tree  will  produce  fruit  of  the  finest  flavour,  though  graft- 
ed upon  a  crab-stock ;  and  in  general  plants  are  grafted  upon 
hardy  wild  stocks  of  the  same  ^enus ;  for  if  the  trees  were  of 
a  different  character,  the  operation  would  not  succeed.  Graft- 
ing affords  generally  the  readiest  means,  and  often  the  only 
means,  of  multiplying  the  most  delicious^fruits,  which  woold 
degenerate  if  the  attempt  were  made  to  propagate  them  from 
seed,  or  the  stock  of  the  improved  variety  would  be  too  deli- 
cate to  bear  from  the  severity  of  the  seasons.  The  grafts  or 
cions  should  be  of  the  last  summer's  growth,  from  the  outside 
branches;  firm,  well  ripened,  and  healthy.  The  graft  is  always 
the  middle  part  of  each  shoot,  cut  to  five  or  six  inches  in 
length,  or  so  as  to  have  four  or  five  good  eyes,  or  buds,  but 
should  be  preserved  at  full  length,  tifi  grafting  time.  When 
the  cion  and  stock  are  applied  to  each  other,  they  are  tied  with 
bass,  and  then  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  clay,  called 
grafting  clay,  which  is  prepared  by  incorporating  common 
clay,  or  stiff*^loam,  with  one-fourth  of  fresh  horse-dung,  free 
from  litter,  and  a  small  portion  of  cut  hay  and  water.  The 
clay  is  allowed  to  remain  until  the  union  of  the  stock  and 
graft  is  complete,  which  will  generally  be  in  a  couple  of 
months.  Grafting  is  variously  distinguished,  according  to 
differences  in  the  mode  of  conducting  it,  but  the  most  usual 
kinds  are  the  following ; 

1.  Whip  grafting  or  tongtie-^grafting.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  common  modes  of  grafting.  It  is  per- 
formed in  nurseries,  upon  stocks  of  an  inch  or  under  in  dia- 
meter. The  stock  and  graft  should  be  of  the  same  size  or  very 
nearly  so ;  and  the  sloping  surfaces  applied  to  each  other  in 
the  manner  of  splicing  a  fishing  rod,  should  be  at  least  an  inch 
long.  As  soon  as  applied  together,  they  should  be  tied  with 
baiss,  and  covered  witn  clay. 
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2.  Cleft  grafting,  or  slit  graftings  as  gardeners  difierenUy 
term  it.  is  periormed  upon  stocks  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  requires  a  cleft  or  slit  to  be  made  in  the  "' 
for  the  reception  of  the  graft,  because  the  stock  is  mm  ' 

than  the  graft.     The  head  of  the  stock  being  careful' 
in  a  sloping  direction,  a  perpendicular  cleft  or  sli* 
made  about  two  inches  deep,  with  a  knife  or  chist*, 
the  back  of  the  slope,  into  which  a  wedge  is  to  be  drivcu,  . 
order  to  keep  it  open  for  the  admission  of  the  cion ;  the  latter 
must  now  be  cut  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  so  as  to  fit  the  inci- 
sion in  the  stock.    As  soon  as  it  is  prepared^  it  should  be 
E laced  in  the  cleft,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  inner  bark  of 
oth  the  stock  and  the  cion  may  meet  exactly  together.   It  is 
then  to  be  tied  as  in  the  former  mode  of  grafting.    This  and 
the  last  methods  of  grafting  are  usually  performed  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March. 

3.  Inarching,  or  srafiing  by  approach^  is  a  plan  adopted 
when  the  stock  and  tne  tree  from  which  the  cion  is  to  be 
taken,  are  so  near  that  they  may  be  easily  joined  together.  It 
is  usually  practised  in  April  or  May,  for  oranges,  myrtles,  jas- 
mines, 8cc.  whicbf  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  grafting,  do  not 
perfectly  succeed.  In  this  process,  the  stock  and  cion^  at  the 
part  where  they  are  to  be  joined,  are  each  to  have  their  rind 
and  wood  pared  away  on  one  side  to  the  length  of  three  inches ; 
a  slit  upwards  is  then  made  in  the  ^raft  to  form  a  kind  o^' 
tongue,  and  a  slit  downward  is  made  in  the  stock  to  admit  it, 
that  when  joined  together^they  may  be  less  liable  to  slip  out 
of  their  proper  jposition;  they  nave  besides  the  usual  security 
of  a  bandage  of  bass,  and  a  covering  of  clay.  But  as  the  junc- 
tion thus  formed,  may  easily  be  strained  by  the  motion  com- 
municated either  by  accident  or  wind  to  either  tree,  it  is  usual 
to  erect  a  stake  of  sufficient  strength,  to  which  both  the  stock 
and  graft  are  tied.  In  about  four  months,  the  graft  may  be 
separated  from  the  parent-tree,  by  sloping  it  off*  close  to  the 
stock,  and  covering  the  bare  part  with  fresh  clay. 

4.  Inoculation,  or  budding,  which  is  considered  superior  to 
any  other  modeof  engrafting,  especially  for  nectarines,  peaches, 
and  other  stone  fruits.  In  this  operation,  the  bud  of  one  tree 
is  let  into  the  branch  of  another,  to  which  it  unites,  and  put- 
ting forth  branches,  these  branches  bear  fruit  of  the  same  kind 
and  quality  as  the  tree  from  which  the  bud  was  taken.  To 
perform  it,  a  horizontal  incision  is  to  be  made  across  the  bark 
of  the  stock,  from  the  middle  of  which,  a  perpendicular  slit 
should  be  drawn,  about  two  inches  in  lengtn.  The  buds  are 
cut  off  from  the  shoots  about  an  inch  or  more  long,  and  the 
woody  part  being  separated,  they  are  inserted  into  toe  side  of 
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the  stock  between  the  rind  and  wood.  The  bud  is  usually  in- 
serted on  the  north  side  of  the  stodk.  A  tying  of  bass  is  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  bud  in  its  place,  and  a  covering  of  clay 
as  usual  over  the  wounded  part.  Budding  is  performed  in 
July,  August,  and  September,  and  cloudy  or  wet  weather  is 
the  most  proper,  as  in  hot  weather,  the  transpiration  of  the 
shoot  deprives  the  bud  too  much  of  moisture.  In  the  course 
of  a  month  or  five  weeks,  the  stock  may  be  cut  off  in  a  slop- 
ing direction,  about  three  inches  above  the  bud ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  it  may  be  cut  immediately  above 
the  bud.  Standard  trees  should  be  budded  five  or  six  feet 
from  the  ground,  but  dwarf  and  espalier  trees  must  be  budded 
lower  in  proportion  as  the  branches  are  wanted  near  the 
ground. 

The  best  and  most  durable  fruit-trees  are  engrafted  upon 
stocks  which  have  attained  a  considerable  height  and  maturity* 
as  from  four  to  six  feet.  Hence  a  practice  called  extreme  branch 
grafting,  has  been  remarkably  successful,  with  regard  to  apple- 
trees.  Trees  of  this  fruit,  which  in  the  ordinary  judgment  of 
them,  were  only  fit  to  be  cut  down  to  a  stump,  after  being 
thinned  and  cropped,  have  had  a  large  number  orgrafts  affixed 
upon  them,  and  have  thus,  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  years, 
again  become  fruitful  trees. 

Grafts  which  are  intended  to  bear  fruit  as  early  as  possible, 
should  always  be  taken  from  fruit-bearing  branches. 

We  may  here  notice  the  Chinese  mode  of  propagating  trees, 
by  abscission,  which  produces  an  effect  equivalent  to  engrafting, 
except  where  a  stock  more  hardy  than  the  graft  is  requirea. 
It  consists  in  applying  a  ball  of  earth,  by  means  of  a  bandage, 
round  that  part  of  a  tree  at  which  a  branch  is  to  be  separated 
for  forming  another  tree.  Above  this  lump  of  earth  is  placed 
a  cocoa-nut  shell,  or  any  convenient  vessel,  containing  water, 
and  which  allows  the  water  to  ooze  slowly  from  it  to  keep  the 
ball  of  earth  constantly  moist.  The  branch  thus  situated 
strikes  root  into  the  moistened  earth,  and  upon  being  separated 
be'  >w  it,  is  immediately  fit  for  committing  to  the  earUi. 
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Of  Pruning  and  Training. 

To  prevent  the  sap  of  fruit-trees  from  being  wasted,  in  the 
formation  of  useless  wood,  pruning  is  annually  required  at 
least  once,  and  often  twice.  Dwarf  and  espalier  trees  require 
it  the  most  frequently.  It  is  generally  performed  in  spring  or 
winter.  A  sharp  bill  or  knife  should  be  employed,  as  lacera- 
tion would  prevent  the  wounds  from  healing.  Useless  buds 
tnay  be  rubbed  or  pinched  off,  as  soon  as  they  appear,  because 
new  buds  will  shoot  forth  with  increased  vigour,  and  shoots 
may  be  obtained  to  supply  the  vacancies  of  tne  wall.  All  de«- 
cuyed  branches  must  be  entirely  removed,  as  they  have  a  ten- 
dency to  poison  the  tree ;  and  it  is  also  proper  to  remove  all 
the  shoots  which  spring  from  the  trunk,  and  branches  near  the 
trunk.  It  is  also  necessary,  in  wall  fruit-trees,  to  preserve 
only  such  branches  as  can  be  conveniently  spread  out. 

Some  fruit-trees,  but  especially  the  vine,  are  apt  to  bleed 
excessively  when  they  are  pruned  or  wounded,  and  it  has 
been  thought  that  this  bleeding  could  not  be  stopped.  Knight 
states,  that  he  has  found  the  following  means  to  answer:  if  to 
four  parts  of  scraped  cheese,  be  added  one  of  calcined  oyster- 
shells,  or  other  pure  calcareous  earth,  and  this  composition  be 
pressed  strongly  into  the  pores  of  the  wood,  the  sap  will  in- 
stantly cease  to  flow:  the  largest  branch  may,  of  course,  bt 
taken  off  at  any  season,  with  safety. 

Pruning  cannot  be  properly  executed  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  tree,  in  order  to  prevent  the  removal  of 
too  much  fruit^earing  wood :  thus  the  fruit  of  the  vine  is 
borne  by  shoots  of  the  same  year's  growth,  springing  from 
wood  of  the  last  year's  growth ;  a  supply  of  the  best  shoots 
must  therefore  be  annually  trained  in ;  and  these  must  in  winter 
be  reduced  to  a  few  eyes  or  buds,  to  force  out  shoots  from 
their  lower  parts  only  :  figs  bear  on  wood  a  year  old,  of  which 
a  sufficiency  must  therefore  be  annually  reserved  ;  and  these 
shoots  must  not  be  shortened,  as  it  is  chiefly  their  extremities 
which  bear  fruit:  peaches,  apricots,  and  nectarines,  also  pro- 
duce their  fruit  on  wood  of  the  former  year's  growth;  while 
apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry-trees,  bear  on  the  spurs  of  wood 
from  two  to  twenty  years  old^  or  more. 

The  summer  pruning  of  trees  is  the  most  important^  and  it 
it  is  advisable  to  perform  it  early,  as  in  May  or  June,  carefully- 
preserving  the  finest  shoots,  and  those  which  can  be  traiued  in 
the  most  regular  manner.    Winter  pruning  is  p«:rfonued*froBi 
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November  till  March,  and  for  such  trees  as  require  a  supply  of 
young  wood,  the  nailing  of  the  branches  must  be  loosened,  to 
admit  of  the  alterations  required  in  the  training.  Every  branch 
should  be  left  terminated  with  a  new  shoot,  as  a  leader. 

Knight  observes,  that  fruit-trees,  raised  from  seed,  should 
Dsither  be  pruned,  transplanted,  nor  over  stimulated  by  a  ricn 
soil,  until  they  have  bornd^  fruit. 

Fruit-walls  should  have  a  south  aspect;  but  the  manner  in 
which  the  branches  should  be  trained  is  not  so  generally  agreed 
upon.  Knight  has  successfully  adopted  »  method  of  training, 
in  which  a  greater  surface  of  leaf  is  exposed  to  the  light,  than 
in  any  of  the  ordinary  modes,  and  which  caused  the  growth  of 
peach-trees  to  be  such,  that  at  two  years  old  they  were  fifteen 
feet  wide.  Beginning  with  plants  a  year  old,  he  headed  them 
down  early  in  spring,  and  trained  only  two  shoots  from  each 
stem,  in  opposite  directions,  and  nearly  horizontal,  for  they 
only  rose  at  an  elevation  of  five  degrees ;  when  he  observed 
any  difference  in  the  vigour  of  the  shoots,  he  depressed  the 
strongest,  or  gave  a  greater  elevation  to  the  weakest,  by  which 
the  uniformity  of  their  growth  was  maintained,  and  in  a  sum- 
mer they  attained  the  length  of  four  feet.  The  lateral  shoots 
were  pinched  off  at  the  tirst  or  second  leaf,  and  were  in  the 
succeeding  winter  wholly  destroyed.  In  the  subsequent  pro- 
irress  of  this  mode  of  training,  the  large  space  which  would  be 
inclosed  by  a  semi-circle  resting  upon  the  extremities  of  these 
nearly  horizontal  shoots,  is  gradually  filled  up  by  other  shoots, 
which  proceed  divergently  from  them,  until  these  new  shoots 
attain  an  inclination  of  about  thirty  degrees,  when  on  the  side 
next  the  centre  of  the  tree,  shoots  nearly  horizontal  are  trained 
from  them.  This  mode  of  training  has  a  neat  appearance, 
besides  being  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  tree. 


Qf  the  Greenhouse,  the  Hothouse,  and  Hotbeds. 

The  s;reenhouse,  or  conservatory,  and  the  hothouse,  or 
forcing-house,  are  buildings  for  the  reception  of  exotic  vege- 
tables, which  would  not  thrive,  or  come  to  maturity,  if  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  open  air  in  this  climate.  Tney  have, 
therefore,  a  similar  object ;  but  the  hothouse,  being  chiefly  ap» 
propriated  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruits  of  the  hottest  climates, 
requires  a  much  greater  assistance  from  artificial  beat.  The 
plants  which  can  only  be  reared  with  success  in  a  hothoiise^ 
are  oflen  called  stove-^plaNts. 
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GrEeohouaes  are  often  glazed  only  on  that  side  whicU  fnces 
^e  souUi;  tbe  roof  is  slated,  and  toe  remaining  sides  are  of 
tick  or  stone:  Gometimes  the  roof  is  in  part  glazed  :  but  as 
lildings  of  a  heavy  appesrance  have  an  unpleasant  efTect  in 
je  midHt  of  a  garden,  tney  are  freauently  glazed  on  Uuee  sides, 
ni  over  the  whole  roof.  They  tnen  have  all  the  appearance 
/a  Iiolliouse,  fseni  which  they  differ  chiefly  in  requiring  but 


jttle  assistance  from  a  fire,  unless  in  uncommonly  severe  « 

■cr.  They  are  intended  for  the  occasional  shelter  of  plants 
B  pots,  and  which  would  perish  if  exposed  to  the  open  air 
■uring  inclement  weather,  or  when  the  nights  are  cold.  Green- 
■ouse  plants  are  exposed  to  theupen  air,  fora  longeror  shorter 
■ortioii  of  the  fine  weather  in  summer,  according  to  their  har- 
dness; but  when  they  are  brought  oot,  they  should  be  gradu- 
uly  inured  to  the  change,  by  placing  them  at  first  in  thn 
'armest  situations;  and  when  Iney  are  in  the  greenhouse, 
Jbey  should  have  fresh  air  in  all  favourable  weather. 

Tbe  aspect  of  a  hothouse  should,  like  that  of  a  greenhouse, 
be  aucb  ttiat  it  will  receive  the  full  effect  of  the  sun's  rays,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  should  front  the  south  south-west.  An  ob- 
long, or  risrht-angled  parallelogram,  is  the  most  convenient 
Krm,  both  lor  the  construction  of  the  flues  and  the  distribution 
the  plants;  but  lf?y^are  sometimes  made  in  a  circular  form, 
r  the  gratification  of  fancy,  or  to  suit  particular  situations. 
*neir  height  must  be  accommodated  to  the  growth  of  the 
Elant?  intended  to  be  reared,  and  their  dimensions  to  the  num- 
er  of  plants  recjuired,  keeping  m  view  a  handsome  proportion 
to  the  licight. 

In  the  inclination  which  should  be  given  to  the  glared  roof 
of  a  hothouse,  a  very  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  and 
practice  prevails.  It  is  well  known  to  opticians,  that  the  rays 
of  the  sun  are  transmitted  through  glass  in  greater  abundance 
the  more  nearly  they  fall  to  the  perpandicular  direction  upon 
it.  If  therefore  the  inclination  of  the  glazed  roofof  a  hothouse 
'be  such,  that  the  roA-a  enter  perpendicularly  at  a  season  of  the 
"^'ear  when  their  influence  is  most  required,  the  position  will 
!  tbe  best  possible;  but  one  question  will  still  remain  to  be 
,  :termincd,  viz.  when  is  the  lignt  and  hent  most  essenlian  It 
It*  been  contended,  thatfhey  arc  most  requirt-d  in  spring;  bat 
if  it  be  recollected  of  how  much  more  consequence  a  fine  au- 
tumn is  than  a  fine  spring  to  the  excellence  and  maturity  of 
fruits,  8  doubt  will  scarcely  reniain  of  the  accuracy  of  T.  A, 
Knight's  opinion,  that  the  maximum  of  solar  heat  and  light  ia 
of  most  consequence  during  the  period  when  fruit  is  ripsning. 
This  dUtinj^uished  horticulturist,  ther^'"'^**  wb—  -• 

nhiloEophiuu  niresttniionB  of  the  ••  »•*•'  w^  -xv 
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justly  entitle  him  to  rank  as  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  this 
subject,  recommends  for  a  vinery,  that  the  roof  shoulcl  have 
an  mclination  of  34  degrees  to  the  horizon.  When  this  angle 
is  adopted,  the  siin  is  vertical  to  its  plane  at  the  beginning  of 
.  June,  and  again  early  in  July,  and  at  midsummer  it  is  only  six 
degrees  above  the  point  at  which  it  is  vertical.  A  roof  in- 
clined in  this  degree,  admits  more  light  than  any  other,  be- 
tween the  20th  ot  April  and  20th  of  August,  which  includes 
the  period  in  which  the  vine  blossoms  and  ripens  its  {jruit,  and 
forms  the  buds  and  blossoms  of  the  succeeding  season.  A 
vinery  which  he  constructed  with  a  roof  thus  situated,  and 
which  fully  answered  his  expectations,  was  40  feet  long,  and 
nearly  15  feet  broad :  the  back  wall  of  brickwork  was  about 
10  feet  high,  and  the  roof  extended  from  it  to  the  low  wall  of 
about  2  feet  in  height  on  the  opposite  side.  It  was  heated 
by  a  single  fire-place,  the  flue  went  entirely  round  without 
touching  the  walls,  and  in  the  front,  a  space  of  about  two 
feet  was  left  between  the  flue  and  the  wall,  in  the  middle  o^ 
which  space  the  vines,  which  were  trained  to  the  roof  about 
eleven  inches  from  the  glass,  were  planted.  Both  the  wall 
and  the  flue  were  placed  on  arches,  by  which  means  the  vines 
were  enabled  to  extend  their  roots  in  every  direction,  whilst 
in  spring  their  growth  was  excited  b^  the  warmth  their  roots 
and  stem  received  from  the  flue.  Air  Vas  generally  admitted 
at  the  ends  only,  where  all  the  sashes  were  made  to  slide,  to 
afibrd  a  free  passage  of  air  through  the  house  when  necessary, 
to  prevent  the  grapes  from  becoming  mouldy  in  damp  sea- 
sons. About  four  feet  of  the  upper  end  of  every  third  light 
of  the  roof  was  made  to  lift  up,  this  part  having  hinges  foi 
the  purpose  at  the  top  of  the  back  wall.  By  this  means,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  give  air,  in  hot  and  calm  weather,  no  addi 
tional  shade  is  thrown  on  the  plants  as  when  the  lights  slide 
down.  The  inventor  concludes  that  side  lights  for  hothouses, 
may  in  all  cases  be  dispensed  with,  a  proper  inclination  of  the 
roof  admitting  the  solar  light  so  much  more  beneficially;  and 
Ithat  the  saving  will  be  considerable  in  the  fii*st  constructioD 
of  the  hothouse,  and  afterwards  in  fuel. 

The  inclination  of  the  roof  above  recommended  for  a  vinery, 
the  inventor  thinks  may  be  made  t<?  answer  for  pines,  by  sink 
ing  the  front  wall  below  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  making  a 
small  change  in  the  form  of  the  bark-bed.  For  peaches  and 
nectarines  he  recommends  a  roof  inclined  six  degrees  lower 
than  that  for  the  vinery,  because  the  lights,  (whicn  should  be 
of  the  usual  sliding  construction,)  will  always  be  drawn  down 
at  or  before  midsummer,  a  long  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  being  as  indispensable  to  tne  perfection  of  their  firoitSp 
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pts  Ehelter  froni  rain,  dews,  and  cold.     la  a  bouse  of  (his  de- 

[•■cription,  fifty  feet  long,  a  single  fire  will  be  sufficient,  by  car- 

I'fTine  the  flue  entirely  round  it.     The  whole  of  the  lights 

I  inould  slide,  in  lengths  of  six  or  seven  feet,  two  of  which  .vill 

|ibe  sufficient  for  the  breadth  of  any  house;  the  greater  pai  t  of 

klho  lower  slides  should  pass  over  the  front  wall,  and  when  the 

fruit  in  the  front  is  gathered,  the  chief  opportunity  will  be 

'Sbrded,  by  bringing  down  the  upper  slides,  to  perfect  the 

ruit  at  the  back.     The  walls  must  stand  on  arches  like  those 

f  the  vinery. 

P'  From  the  %'arinble  degrees  of  light,  heat,  and  exposure  re- 

vutrt-d  by  difi'erent  plants,  it  may  be  inferred  that  when  a 

nhglc  hothouse  is  used  as  a  miscellaneous  depository  of  fruits 

tDii  flowers,  from  various  climates,  they  will  not  all  be  main- 

[ftined  in  full  vigour,  and  very  few  improved  to  the  utmost; 

9nt  still,  by  careful  attention  to  a  hothouse  of  this  description, 

ihough  perhaps  not  more  than  20  or  30  feet  lon^,  by  10  or  12 

[1A  breadth,  where  profit  and  fame  are  not  looked  for,  the  ad- 

fof  nnture's  productions  will  have  considerable  scope  for 

Ms  gratification.     The  most  potent  enemies  he  will  have  to 

intend  with,  are  mildew  and  insecia.     To  prevent  mildew. 

Knight  has  found  nothing  so  requisite,  as  a  sufficient  quantity 

tT  inoi.<iture  beneath  the  soil.    To  destroy  insects,  the  prodnc- 

loii  of  which  cannot  be  removed  by  hand,  or  prevented  by  at- 

'  tisntion  to  the  due  admission  of  fresh  air,  cleanliness,  gentle 

waterings,  good  soil,  the  just  proportion  of  artificial  lient, 

peeling  oflT  loose  bark  in  winter,  and  washing  the  plants  with 

loap  and  water. — Mac  Phail  recommends,  as  superior  to  any 

Beans  he  has  hitherto  tried,  the  raising  of  the  tcmptrature  of 

fcc  place  to  a  degree  at  which  the  insects  cannot  live.     He 


A)und  that  the  pine-apple-plant  can  sustain  immersion  in  wft' 

,  penmcnts  It  api 

t^re  nither  lower  could  i)e  austained  for  a  crtiisiderabtc  iii 


ter  of  the  heat  of  140  degrees  for  an  hour  without  injury. 
Prom  his  subsequent  experiments  it  appeared,  that  a  tempera- 


Be  found  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  hothouse  was 
hiscd  to  120  degrees,  and  water  of  the  same  temperature  was 
^ontifuUy  used,  his  plants  grew  ^-igorously,  and  were  alwayt 
Reared  ot  insects  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time.    Before  he  per- 


Iprmed  this  operation,  he  sprinkled  them 


.■iih  1 


jlphur,  but 


eulplti 
B  is  uncertain  iThctlicr  he  derived  any  advaiilage  from  that 
iTMstng. 

''  To  examine  temperatures   exactly,  a  thermomtter  should 
always  be  suspended  in  n  hothouse  or  gret^nhouse;  and  this 
inftrument  may  be  obtained,  with  the  temperatures  roost  fa- 
vourable to  a  great  number  of  plants  marked  on  it. 
'  The  bins,  or  neds,  in  which  (ho  pots  containing  pine-apples. 
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Less  tender  Annual  Flowers,  (continued.) 

Indian  corn  Palmachristi 

Lennia  Persicaria 

Love-apple  Stocks 

Lychnis  Sultan^  yellow. 

Marvel  of  Peru  Tobacco 

Mignonette  Tree  amaranthas 

Noiana  Zinnia 

Hardy  Annual  Flowers. 

To  be  sown  in  March  or , April,  and  the  seeds  to  be  gathered 
as  they  ripen,  for  the  next  year.  These  flowers  require  to  be 
frequently  watered  in  dry  weather. 


Adonis 
Alkebeugi 
Alysson 
Amaranth 
Amythystea 
Balm,  Moldavian, 
Belvidere 
Candytuft 
Carthamus 
Catchflv,  Lobars, 
Caterpillar  trefoil 
Clary,  red  and  white. 
Convolvulus  major 
Cornbottle 
Cucumber,  spurting, 
Fumatory,  yellow, 
Hedoehos:  trefoil 

TT  °  ^ 

Honeywort 
Indian  corn 
Ketmia 
Larkspur 


Lavatera 

Lupines 

Mallow 

Marigold,  garden. 

Mignonette 

Tfasturtium 

Nigella 

Pansev,  or  heart's  ease 

Pease,  sweet-scented, 

Persicaria 

Poppy 

SaflSower 

Scarlet  bean 

Starry  scabious 

Stock,  small. 

Stock  July-flower 

Strawberry  spinach 

Sunflower 

Tangier  pea 

Venus's  looking-gh 

Xeranthenium 


Biennial  Flowen. 


To  be  sown  in  March,  April,  or  May;  to  be  thinned  and 
transplanted  in  July,  and  in  September  to  be  placed  in  borden 
of  the  flower-^den.  In  the  second  summer,  ther  flower,  per- 
fect their  seed,  and  die ;  or  if  a  plant  accidentally  sonrire  till 
the  following  year,  it  is  poor  ana  worthless ;  the  sncoeetion  of 
them  must  therefore  be  preierved  by  annual  sowing. 
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Plant!  of  tha  llower-gardaft. 


Canterbury  bell 
China  pink 
Colutea,  Ethiopian, 
Common  pink 
French  honeysuckle 
Globe  thistle 
Hollyhock 
Mallow  tree 


Poppy, 
Rocket 


y,  yellow  horned. 


Scabious 

Stock  July-flower 

Sweet-william 

Tree  primrose 

Vervain  mallow 

Wall-flower. 


Perennial  Flowers. 

Most  perennial  flowers  are  propagated  by  oflsets,  or  parting 
of  the  roots,  in  spring  or  autumn,  taking  care  that  each  piece 
separated  has  some  fibres  of  root:  this  is  usually  done  in  Sep- 
tember, and  the  slip  of  the  root  will  itself  flower  the  ensuing 
summer ;  if  done  in  spring,  it  should  precede  the  shooting  of 
the  stalks. — ^The  flowers  which  are  mostly  propagated  from 
seed,  are  marked  thusf 


Adonis 

Alyssonf 

Anemone 

Asphodel 

Asters 

Auricula 

Bachelor's  button 

Bean  caper 

Bee  larkspur  t 

Bugloss 

Campanula  f 

Carnation  f 

Campion 

Cardinal  flower 

Cassia 

Columbine  t 
Cowslip 

Cranesoill 

Crowfoot 

Daffodil 

Daisies 

Dogtooth  violet 

Dragons 

Dropwort 

Eternal-flower 

Fennel  giant 

Feverfew 


Flax 

Fleur-de-luce 
Foxglove  t 
Fraxinella 
Fumatory 
Garlic 
Gentianella 
Golden  locks 
Golden  rod 
Greek  valerian 
•  Hawk  weed + 
Hepatica 
Herb  bennet 

Hollyhock  t 
Houseleek 

Lady's  mantle 

Lady's  slipper 

Lady's  smock 

Lily  of  the  valley 

lion's  tail 

London  pride 

Loose-strife 

Lupine 

Lychnis 

Lychnidea 

Madwort 

Marsh  marigold 
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Perennial  Flowers,  (continuei.) 

Meadow-sweet 

Milfoil 

Milk-vetch 

Mint 

Moth-muUeu 

Navelwort 

OX"-eye  daisy  t 

Pea,  everlasting  t 

Peony 

Pilewort 

Pinks 

Plantain 

Polyanthus  f 

Primrose 

Ragged  Robin 

Ranunculus 

Reed 

Rhubarb  t 

Saxifrage 

Skullcap 

Snap-dragon  + 

Bulbous  and  Tuberose-rooted  Flowers. 

A  bulbous  root,  of  which  an  onion  is  an  example,  is  in  fact 
a  bud  containing  the  parts  of  the  future  plant  already  formed 
^^ — leaves,  stalk  and  flower;  but  a  tuberose  root,  as  exemplified 
in  the  turnip  and  carrot,  consists  of  a  uniform  fleshy  substance. 
Roots  of  both  kinds  are  to  be  taken  up,  as  soon  as  they  have 
done  flowering,  and  their  lea>ves  are  withered.  By  this  means, 
they  flower  the  next  season  with  greater  vigour ;  they  are  kept 
out  of  the  earth,  and  the  powers  of  vegetation  are  dormant, 
generally  from  two  to  three  months.  They  are  most  easily 
multiplied  by  offsets,  which  are  small,  but  in  other  respects 
like  the  parent,  whether  that  be  bulbous  or  tuberose.  Tie 
offsets  should  be  separated  from  the  main  root  at  the  time 
they  are  taken  up,  which  should  be  done  in  dry  weather. 

Aconites  Corn-flag 

Amaryllis  Crown  imperial 

Anemone  Cyclamen 

Asphodel  Daffodil 

Bulbocodium  Fretillaria 


Sneezewort 

Side-saddle  flower 

Soapvvort 
Solomon's  seal 

• 

Spidervvort 
Spurge 
Stonecrop 
Sunflower 

/ 

Swallow-wort 

. 

Thrift 

Throatwort 

\ 

Toadflax 

Tradescantia 

- 

True  love 

•W-    :. 

Valerian 

.     1 

Vervain 

1 

Veronica 

t 

Violet 

• 

Viper's  bugloss 
Wake  robin 

• 

Willow  herb. 

Colchium  Famatory 
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Pluto  of  tlw  tnrnm  giiit|»m  Kitcbta-gird^a. 


Bulbous  tad  Tmbtrom-roMei  FlMfr$,  (ontinued.) 

Saffron 


Ins 

Jonquil 

Narcissus 

Pancratiuffis 

Polyanthus  NarciMUn 

Ranuaenliit 


Sisyrinchium 

Snowdrop 

Squill 

Star  of  BetUdiem 

Tulips 


Kitchen  Garden. 


Angelica 

Anise 

Artichoke,  Dutch  or  gfeli^ 
French 
Jerusalem 

.Asparagus 

Balm 

Basil,  sweet 

Bean,  dwarf 

Frencki 

kidney 
Lisbon 

long-poddeA 
mazagan 

red-blo880inf94 

Sandwich 

Spanish 

Windsor 
Beet,  green 

red 

white 
Borecole 
Borage 

Broccoli,  caulifloHT^ 
early  purple 
late  purple 
Cabbage,  drum  ht^$^ 

inpefia 
sea 

8ugar-lo«i 
Scotch 
66.  -Vol.  IL 


Cabbage;,  tumip-rooltd 

Cardoon 

Carrot 

Capsicum 

Cauliflower 

Celery,  commos 
upright 

Chamomile 

Chives 

Chervil 

Clary 

Coriander 

Corn-salad 

Cress 

Cucumber,  short^nMi^  early* 
long  green,  piioklf 
DutcA  ir]|it9 
RomQ4 
Turk^f  g^en 
white 

Dill 

Elecampane 

Endive,  green  ouiind 
white 

EtiatayiM 
Eschalot 

Fennel 

Garlic 

Gourd 

Horse-radish 

Hysfcop 

Indian-cr^ 


«7tt 
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Kale 

Lavender 

Leek 

Lettuce,  black  coss 

brown  Patch 


Kiichin  Garden  Piantt,  (omtifmtd.) 

Potatp,  common  red,  early 
kidney,  early 
American 

Purslain,  green 
golden 


^arly  green  cabbage    Rampion 

\?hite  cabbage  Radish,  long-topped 


imperial 
Silesian 
green  coss 
white  coss 

Love-apple 

Marjoram,  annual  sweet 


short'topped 
salmon 

Spanish  white 
black 


Rape 
Rhubarb 


winter  peren.  sweet  Rocambole 


Marigold 

Melons,  cantaleupe 

Roman 
Mint,  pepper 

spear 
Mushroom 
Mustard,  black 
white 
Onion,  Portuga' 
Spanish 
Strasburgh 
Welch 
Orache 

Parsley,  common 
curled 

broad-leaved 
Parsnip 
Pea,  Cfharlton 
golden 

Reading  hotspur 
Spanish 
green  nonpareil 
marrowfat,  large 
dwarf 
rouncival 

sugar 
Pennyroyal 
Potato,  common  red 


Rosemary 
Rue 
Saffron 

Sage,  common 
red 

broad-leaved 
narrow-leaved 
Salsafy 
Savory,  summer 

winter 
Savoy,  green 

yellow 
Scorzonera 
Skirret 
Sorrel,  common 

^       French 
Spinach 
Tansey 
Tarragon 
Thyme 
Turnip,  early  Dutch 

oblong 

green 

red 

yellow 

white«roote4  Freadh 
Water-cress 
Wormwood 


'  •  t'^--* 
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FKUif  Garden. 


Almond^  common 
dwarf. 
Jordan 

white-flowered 
Apple,  codlin,  common 
June-eating 
Margaret 
Kentish 

Winter  pearmain 
Summer  pearmain 
queening 
rembourge 
scarlet  summer 
quince 

Loan's  pearmain 
royal  pearmain 
golden  pippin 
rennet 
russet 
redstreak 
white  rennette 
Kentish  pippin 
nonpareil 
nonsuch 

Wheeler's  russet 
kitchen  rennette 

fig. 

quince 
Apricot,  Breda 

early 

oranse 

peacn 

rea 

transparent 

Turkey 

white 
Barberry,  black 

stoneless 
white 
Cherry,  common  black 

Kentish,  red 

May^duke        •  / 


Cherry,  archduke 
white-heart 
red-heart 
black-heart 
amber-heart    ■ 
ox-heart 
bleeding-heart 
carnation-coloured 
Morello 
Turkey 
Portugal 
Currants,  common  red 

white 
white  grape 
black 
Fig,  common  blue 
black  ischia 

freen  ischia 
rown  ischia 
Genoa 
Malta 
Marseilles 
Naples 
Gooseberry,  hairy  red 

smooth  red  '  ' 

damson 
red  raspberry 
early  black 
hairy  ereen 
smootn  green 
green  Gascoigne 
green  raspberry 
great  OTal  yellow 
great  amber 
early  amber 
large  white  crystal 
common  white 
rumbullion 
great  mbgul 
Grape,  July 

royal  mmcidine   ' 
Malmsey  muscadint 
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Fruit  Garden,  (continued.) 


Grape,  black  muscadine 

common  muscadine 
\?hite  muscat 
red  muscat 
black  mnscadel 
red  muecadel 
black  Demascus 
Froatiniac 
Lbbon 
Speniah 
Tripoli 
red  Frontiniac 
white  Frontioiac 
red  Hamburgh 
white  Hamburgh 
early  white  TeneriflFe 
red  Syraeusan 
Morocco 
blue  Tokay 
white  Tokay 
claret 
Burgundy 
Medlar,  German 

Nottingham 
Italian 
Mulberry,  black 
Kectarine,  Fairchiid's  early 
Tiolet 
elroi^ 
Newington 
red  Roman 
scarlet 
Italian 
golden 

relorborough 
early  nutmeg 
Nut-tree,  common  hazel 

large  x^luster  wood 
cob 
long 

Barcelona 
dwarf  Byzantine 
Peach,  ^idy  wiute  nntmeg* 
•  .  jred  smtBieg 


Peaoh,  great  mignon 
early  purple 
White  Maedalen 
red  MagdiSen 
early  Newington 
Montanban 
sdblesse 
chancellor 
Ramboaillet 
royal  George 
Catbarine 
Gambray 

Summer  Pean. 
Pear,  musk 

green  chisel 
red  muscadelle 
jai^gonelle 
Windsor 
queen's 
orange  musk 
royal 

summer  bon  chretien 
bergamotte,  orange 

aosBuer 

• 

Autumn  Pears, 
Pear,  antumn 
Swis 
caraway 
brown  beurre 
white  beurre 
green  sugar 
swan's  egg  ^ 
twice-flowering 

Winter  Pemi. 
Pear,  St.  Germain 
Chaumontelle 
Colmar 

Spanish  boa  chretien 
dauphin 

Holland's  bergaidotta 
Worcester  blMk 
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Fruil  Garden,  (cprUumuL) 


Pear,  double-flowered 
Plum,  damask,  early  black 

little 

freat 
lack 
damson 

freen  gage 
lue  gage 
Orleans 

perdigron,  black 
blue 
white 
Mogul,  or  egg 
imperial 
apricot 
pear 
damascene 


Plum,  buUace 
Quince,  apple 
pear 

Portugal  . 
Raspberry,  common  red 
white 

double-bearing 
white  Antwerp 
red  Antwerp 
Strawberry,  alpine 

Chili 
hautboy 
scarlet 
Walnut,  thin-shelled 
thick-sheUed 
double 
coaunonovdi 


GaitBNuousE  Plants. 


Adam's  needle 

Alaternoide  Glutei 

Aloe 

Amber-tree 

Arctotis 

Asparagus 

Asphodel  lily 

Aster,  African 

Atraphaxis 

Balm  of  Gilead 

Bay-tree 

Bead-tree 

Bean  caper 

Bell-flower 

Bird's  foot  trefoil 

Birthwort 

Bladder  sena 

Blood-flower 

.Blue  lobelia 

Boxthom 

Briony,  African 

BuckUiom 

Buddleia 


Burnet 

Butcher's  broom 

Cam  phi  re  tree 

Caper  shrub 

Canary  convolvulus 
flower 
lavender 

Candy-tuft 

Cape  marigold 

Cassine 

Catch-fly 

Ceanothus 

Chrysanthemum 

Cistus 

Citron 

Clethra 

Climbing  Mediola 

Coral-tree 

Corn-flag,  Ethiopian 

Corn-flax 

Crassula 

Cyclamen 

Ebony 


( I 
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Greenhouse  Plants,  (continued.) 


Euphorbia 

Fig-marigold 

Fig-tree 

Flea-bane,  African 

Foreign  coltsfoot 

Foxglove 

Furze,  African 

Geranium 

OermandeMree 

Onaphalium 

Goldilocks 

Grewia 

Groundsel,  African 

Hare's  ear 

Honeysuckle 

House-Jeek 

Indian  flowering  reed 

Indigo 

Indian  cress 

Inula 

Iron  wort 

Ixia 

Jasmine 

Jerusalem  sage 

Keggelaria,  African 

Knee-holly 

Lavender 

Lemon 

Lesser  orpine 

Lion's  tail 

Macedonian  parsley 

Malabar  nut-tree 

Mallow 

Marvel  of  Peru 

Melon  thistle 

Milk-vetch 

Milkwort 

Morea 

Mugwort 

Myrtle 

Navel-wort 

Nightshade 

Oleander 

Olive-tree 


Orange 

Origany 

Ox-eye 

Phlomis 

Pimpernel 

Pistachia  tree 

Ploughman's  spikenard 

Pomegranate  tKe 

Purslane 

Ragwort 

Rest-harrow 

Rock-rose 

Rough  bindweed 

Sage 

St.  John's  wort 

Scabious 

Sensitive  plant 

Shrubby  hedge-nettle 

Silver  tree 

Silvery  convolvulus 

Snap-dragon 

Sorrel-tree 

Sparrow-wort 

Speedwell 

Spider-wort 

Staff-tree 

Star  of  Bethlehem 

Starwort 

Strawberry-tree 

Sumach 

Sweet  calla 

Swallow-wort 

Tansey,  Ethiopian 

Tetragonia 

Tooth-ach  tree 

Tree  mint 

Trumpet-flower 

Turnsol 

Vervain 

Viburnum,  American 

Viper's  bugloss 

Virginian  silk 

Xeranthemum 

Yerva  mora 
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Hothouse  Plants. 


ithus 
irranthes 
n's  needle 
lanthera 
',  African 
Guinea 
ryllis 

w-root»  Indian 
lodel  lily 
am  of  Tolu-tree 
boo-cane 
l-tree 
d-flower 
d-tree 
ksfelsia 
Lthorn 
ileia 
>age*tree 
bash-tree 
inal-tree 
:a 
ada 
ia 

Ty,  Barbadoes 
:olate-nut-tree 
amon-tree 
ia 

m  plum 
»a-nut-tree 
5e-tree 
l-tree 
On-plant 
ard-apple 
-tree 
's-bane 
;oii-tree 
rf  palm 
ig  metella 
bant's  foot 
3pian  sour  gourd 
lorbia 


Fiddle-wood 

Fig-marigold 

Fig-tree 

Flower-fence,  Barbadoes 

Galangale 

Garland  flower 

GeofFroya 

Ginger 

Grewia 

Guinea-pepper 

Hibiscus 

Hyacinth,  Indian 

Iron-wood 

Jack-in-a-box  tree 

Jasmine,  red 

Arabian 

Cape 
Jasminoide 
Lead-wort 
Lily-thorn 
Logwood-tree 
Looking-glass  plant 
Madagascar  rose 
Mahogany-tree 
Malabar-nut 
Mammee-tree 
Mango-tree 
Martynia 
Mas  tic-tree 
Melon-thistle 
Mountain  ebony 
Myrtle-tree 
Navel-wort 
New  Jersey  tea 
Nightshade,  Malabar 
Oleander 
Olive,  Barbadoes 
Passion-flower 
Periwinkle 
Pepper 
Peruvian  bark-tftf 
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Hothouse  plintirf^^-Dvoldcoii  fries  tad  slmAa. 


Pine-apple 

Plantain-tree 

Rivinia 

Robihia 

Sand-box  tree 

Scarlet  CMkpiOn 

Screw-tree 

Sea-daffodil 

Sensitive  plant 

Shrub-tretoil 

Silk  cotton-tree 

Snow-berry 

Spurge 

Star-apple 

Sugar-cane 

Sumach 

Superb  lily 

Swallow-wort 

Syrian-mallow 


Hothouse  Plants,  (continued.) 

»  Tallow-tree 

Tamarind-tree 

Tournefortia 

Tree  celandine 

Triumfetta 

Trumpet-flower 

Turmeric 

Tumeria 

Urena 

Viburnum,  American 

Vine 

Virginia  silk 

Volkameria 

Wake-robin 

Waltheria 

Wild  olive,  Barbadoef 

Winteramia 

Ximenia 

Zamia 


Decidi^ous  Thses  and  Shrubs. 


Acacia 

Alder 

Almond 

Althce-frutex 

Andromeda 

Ash 

Arbor-judsB 

Azelea 

Azerole 

Barba-jovis 

Barberry 

Bastaria 

Beech 

Benjamin   - 

Bignonia 

Birch 

Bird-cherry 

Bladder-nut 

Bramble 

Bush-caMibetfjr 


Catipha 

Cephalanthus 

Cherry 

Chesnut 

Chionanthus 

Cinauefoil  shrub 

Clathea  Oeitis 

Coccigria 

Colutea 

Cretsegus 

Cypress 

Dogwood 

Elde 

Elm 

Empatrum 

Eilbert 

Flamula-joTi» 

Prangula 

Fringe-tree 

Gale 
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Decidnam  Trees  and  Shtubti,  fconfirined.} 


der-rose 

1 

ameiis 

thorn 

ory 

3vsuckle,  or  woodbine 

ibeam 

rangea 

ericum-frutex 

line 

leybean-tree 

iraum 

h 

ustinus,  African 

:nder 

im 


idamber 

sera 

le 

lar 

a 

isperiiuin 

ereon 

tie 

les  medlar 

Liter 
aimt 

r 


Periploca 

Per^amen  plum 

Plane 

Pomegranate 

Poplar 

Privet,  comgiott 

Privos 

Ptelen 

Rhamnus 

Robinia 

Rose,  80  varietiea 

St.  Peter's  wort 

Sassafras 

Scorpion  sena 

Service 

Silver-ivy 

Smilax 

Spireea 

Styrax 

Sumach 

Sycamore 

Syringa 

Tacamahacca 

Tallow'tree 

l%marisk 

Toothack-tree 

Toxicodendron 

Tupelo-tree 

Uoiecfliia 

Varnish-tree 

W«lnot-tre€ 

Willow 

Xaiithoxyiom 


» f 
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;emus 

Box 

lt>taQeda 

Broom 

dr-vit« 

Cedar 

atnft 

CistQS 

Cork 

AOttia 

CoroBiIiii 

S6— Vot.  n. 

4R" 
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Tree$  and  Shrubs^  (continued.) 

Cypress  M'espilus 

Enonymus  Oak 

Fir  Phillyrea 

Furze  Phinius 

Germander  Pine 

Groundsel,  Virginian  Privet 

Hartwort  Prinos 

Holly  Purslane-tree 

Horsetail  Pyracantha 
Honeysuckle,trumpet-flo wered  Ragwort,  sea 

lyy  Rhododendron 

Jasmine,  Italian  Rose,  evergreen ' 

Juniper  Savin 

Kalma  .  Spurge 

Kneeholme  Staff-tree- 

Laurel  Stonecrop-tree 

Laurustinus  Tutsan 

Lavender  cotton  Widow-wail 

Lotus  Wormwood 

Magnolia  Yew 

Medicago  Yucca 


THE  GARDENER'S  CALENDAR,  OR  MONTHLY 

COURSE  OF  LABOUR. 

FiBST  Month  ov  the  Year. — January 

In  the  Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery. — Plant  crocuasei, 
tulips,  snowdrops,  and  other  bulbous  roots.  Plant  flowering 
shrubs,  and  box  and  other  edgings :  prune  flSwerinff  shrubs, 
taking  care  to  remove  their  suckers.  Protect  tulips,  hya- 
cinths, and  other  delicate  flowers,  from  cold  weatner  and 
heavy  rains,  bv  coverings  of  litter  or  mats.  Plant  hedges 
and  ornamental  trees.  In  open  weather,  dig  over  the  shrub- 
bery, and  remove  moss. 

In  the  Kitchen  Garden. — Prepare  hotbeds  for  early  melons, 
cucumbers,  onions,  cresses,  mustard,  and  radishes.  Cover 
mushroom-beds  with  straw,  heath,  &c.  particularly  duriag 
frost.  Plant  asparagus  in  hotbeds,  and  give  it  air,  except  in 
stormy  weather.  Sow  pease,  beans,  carrots,  cabbage-lettuces, 
and  curied  parsley*    Provide  for  the  succession  of  pease  and 
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beans,  by  sowing  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight.  Sow  spinach  ; 
earth  up  celery  and  broccoli.  Pick  the  decayed  leaves  from 
cauliflowers  standing  under  glasses,  and  give  them  air  at  mid- 
day if  the  sun  shines.  In  frosty  weather,  when  other  work  is 
hindered,  wheel  in  dung,  examine  trees  for  the  nests  of  cater- 
pillars, and  seek  out  the  harbours  of  snails  and  other  vermin. 

Ih  ike  Fruit  Garden. — Loosen  espalier  and  waU  fruit-trees» 
and  in  open  weather,  prune  apple,  pear,  and  quince  trees ; 
vines,  gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries,  removing  all 
cankered  and  decaved  branches,  and  scrapinff  off  moss  with  a 
blunt  iron  tool.  If  the  weather  be  very  cold,  spread  rotten 
dun^  or  straw,  or  the  refuse  of  flax,  over  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
not  immediately  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  but  principally 
over  tbei  small  roots  at  a  distance ;  for  the  roots  of  trees  gene- 
rally extend  as  far  as  their  branohes.  Plant  new  strawberry 
beds;  prepare  hotbeds  for  raising  the  early  scarlet  strawberry. 
Cut  grafts  before  the  buds  become  large. 

In  the  Greenhame. — Both  in  frostv  and  damp  or  (oggy  wea- 
ther, employ  small  fires.  Durine  the  warmest  j^art  or  every 
fine  day,  open  the  saifhes,  in  order  that  the  air  in  the  house 
may  be  kept  constantly  sweet.  Be  extremely  sparing  of  the 
use  of  water ;  aloes,  and  other  succulent  plants,  will  require 
none«  The  water  should  have  acquired  the  temperature  of  the 
bouse  before  it  is  used.  Fumigate  occasionally  with  tobacco 
smoke. 

in  the  Hothouse^ — Carefully  regulate  the  fires,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather.  The  temperature  of  the  house,  during 
the  ni^htj  to  be  kept  about  65  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  in 
the  middle  of  tiie  day  it  should  rise  to  about  70  degrees.  Ad« 
mit  fresh  air  every  day.  Remove  all  insects  that  can  be  found, 
particularly  examining  for  them  the  blossoms  of  fruit-trees, 
noses  and  other  flowers  will  frequently  require  water,  but 
fruit-trees  in  blossom  only  seldom,  and  little  at  a  time. 

In  the  Nursery. — ^Repair  the  fences,  to  keep  out  rabbits, 
hares,  and  other  animals,  which  are  at  this  time  very  destruc- 
tive, from  the  scarcity  of  food.  Transplant  and  prune  forest- 
trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  Trench  the  ffrouna  for  sowing 
aeeds  in  spring ;  nutke  plantations  of  stocks  for  budding  and 
grafting  upon.  Gather  and  carry  away  the  moss,  wherever  it 
appears. 
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Phfcer  Gwrden  and  Shrubbery. — ^Kmsh  the  plRBitin^-of  Ixn 
and  other  edgings.  Lay  down  torf  wbere  it  it  FBqjiiired,  and 
in  Olrder  to  prerent  the  grass  from  becoming  rank,  if  brought 
from  a  poor  to  a  rich  soil,  pkce  wider  it  a  layer  of  sand. 
Bnlbons  and  tnberose-rooted  flowers  may  stiU  be  planted,  but 
will  in  general  be  weaker  than  if  planted  in  the  fttll  of  the 
year.  Dig  orer  and  manure  the  soil  of  the  shnibbery,  and 
finish  the  pruning  of  the  shrubs.  Transplant  perennial  flowers; 
sow  tender  anniuds  in  hot-beds,  and  prepare  the  ground  for 
sowing  hardy  annnala.  Continue  to  cover  beds  of  Taluable 
flowers  with  mats  as  in  last  month,  taking  off  the  mats  in  the 
nnddle  of  the  day.  Sweep  off  the  mosH  from  grarel  walks, 
with  a  stiff  broom. 

Kitchen  Gdrdm.— Sow  melons,  cresses,  mustard,  radiahes, 
alkid  celery.  Put  the  cucumbers  three  days  old  into  small  pots, 
one  for  each  plant,  and  put  the  pots  up  to  the  rim  in  a  hotbed. 
Oa»ntiiiue  to  sow  pease,  beans,  carrots,  cabbagels,  savoys,  snd 
lettuces.  Examine  the  cauliflowers  and  lettuces  imder  glasses. 
Earth  up  the  beans  and  pease  of  last  month's  sowinr.  Plant 
guTlic,  rocambole,  chives,  eschalots,  scorzonera,  sabafy,  bo- 
rage, angelica,  marigold,  curled  parsley,  potatoes,  and  Jerusa- 
lem artichokes.  Plant  horse-radish  bv  cuttings ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  plant  the  last  crop  of  asparagus  for  forcing. 
If  the  beat  of  any  of  the  hotbeds  appears  to  decline  too  mucS, 
remove  a  part  of  the  dung  round  the  sides,  and  apply  a  quan- 
tity of  fresh. 

Tmit  Garden. — Prune  and  nail  up  vines,  peaches, nectarines, 
and  other  stone-fruit  trees.  Transplant  fruit-trees  of  mil  sorts. 
Plant  cuttings  of  gooseberries  and  cufrants.  Give  air  to 
strawberries  on  hotbeds.  Grafl  apples,  pears,  plums,  and 
cherries.  If  gum  or  symptoms  of  canker  appear,  ctt  out  the 
infected  part. 

Greenhouse. — As  mild  weather  occurs  or  approaches,  admit 
more  or  less  fresh  air  during  the  day.  Dissipate  the  daam  of 
fbggy  weather,  and  ward  off  the  effects  of  frost,  by  small  mes. 
The  aloe  will  still  reauire  no  water ;  plants  of  a  less  saceulcttt 
nature  will  require  a  little ;  ,and  others,  in  proportion  as  Uiey 
approach  to  a  hard  or  ligneous  texture,  will  require  Uie  quan- 
tity of  water  to  be  increased.  Frequent  watenngs  are  better 
than  few  and  copious  opes.  Remove  all  decayed  leaves. 
Remove  the  earth  of  pots  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  and  lop^ 
its  place  by  fresh  mould. 


I 


Hothouse, — Let  Uie  Uuipemt  ure  be  about  bb  degrees  during 
the  night,  Hnd  76  or  SO  decrees  during  tli«  middle  of  the  day. 
iVtiin  the  bunches  of  gruj>«a;  erndicate  decaved  leaves  and 
"isecta.  Take  care  to  keep  the  air  in  a  woolesoiue  6tate. 
'requPDtly  water  ])ia«e,  atir  a^  the  old  bark,  aod  mix  with  it 
Otoe  fres^.  if  there  Im  0  decay  of  its  heat.  Fumigate  to 
estroy  insects. 

Nursery. — Plant  acoms,  beech-mast,  and  other  seeds,  &.c. 
of  shrub3  and  forest  trees:  cut  down  seedling  chesnuts  of  one 
year  old  to  the  ground  :  head  down  grafted  and  budded  atocks  \ 
plant  cuttiugs,  »uckers,  aod  layers  in  general. 


Tiii«D  Month. — ^Makcb. 

Flower  Gardea  and  Shnlbert/. — Give  a  coveriDg  of  fresh 
earth  to  plants  in  pots,  first  removing  a  layer  of  the  old  earth. 
KoU  gravel  w^ks: — Finish  the  planting  of  deciduous  shrubs, 
and  pereoiiial  flowers,  and  continue  to  sow  annual  Bowers,  to 
maintain  a  succession  of  them.  Tender  annuals,  sown  in  pots, 
will  require  a  gentle  hotbed,  to  hasten  their  time  of  flowering. 
Sedulously  weed  the  flower  borders.  Plant  eva^reens  with 
balU  of  earth.  Plant  carnation  layers  in  pots.  Shelter  tender 
flowers  from  heavy  rain  or  sleet.  Finish  the  laying  of  turf, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  mow  the  grass. 

Kitchen  Garden.— Sow  the  general  crop  of  lettuces,  parsnips, 
and  carrots.  Continue  to  sow  pease  and  beans  at  intervals. 
Saw  spinach  and  cubage  seed,  celeiv,  and  early  turnips. 
Make  fresh  pJ^uitaiions  of  asparagus,  between  the  rowa  of 
which  Kow  onions.  Iteniove  the  hand-^lasees  from  cauli 
flowers,  and  earth  them  up.  Sow  saladmg,  parsley,  horse 
radish,  thyme,  nml  aromatic  and  physical  herbs  in  general 
Plant  leeks  and  endive  for  seed.  Surround  the  hotbeds  of 
melons  aud  cucundit^n  with  a  tnick  lining  of  fresh  dung,  or 
remove  them  to  fresli  beds.  Kidney-beans,  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes, toaiatoe,  mushrooms,  and  capaiciuas,  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

rndl  Gardeu. — ^The  blossoms  of  the  peach,  nectarine,  and 
apricot,  must  be  protected  from  dry  and  cold  winds  in  the  night, 
by  placing  huruea  before  them,  or  spreading  old  fuhing  nets 
9ver  llirm,  or  cov4;rin>^  them  with  mats.  Plant  and  prune; 
graft  the  various  kindu  of  sLoeks ;  shorten  the  shoots  from  the 
'  grafts  of  last  year,  arul  take  off  Ute  heads  of  the  budded  stocks 
^f  the  sama  ag«-  Dress  utrawberry  beds,  and  water  them,  cspe- 
Icinlly  timse  iin  hot-beds  i  place  wiitps  of  straw  on  the  ground 
support  tiie  leavea,  and  remove  all  tuniurs,  unlew  it  is 
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intended  to  prepare  for  a  new  plantation  of  them  in  autumn. 
Hoe  the  soil  where  the  currants  and  gooseberries  are  phnted. 

Greenhouse. — Trim  myrtles,  orange-trees,  lemon-trees,  and 
other  shrubs,  to  the  form  reouired.  Open  the  sashes  during 
the  warmest  part  of  all  fine  days.  Frequent  watering  will  be 
required ;  and  the  washing  of  the  plants  with  water  is  benefi- 
cial. Exclude  the  frost ;  for  which  purpose,  at  nights,  a  small 
fire  will  be  necessary.  Sow  the  seeds  of  greenhouse  plants  in 
hotbeds. 

Hothouse. — ^Thin  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  the  vine.  Admit 
fresh  air  during  the  middle  of  fine  days.  To  maintain  the  heat 
in  a  regular  manner  is  of  great  consequence  to  the  pines,  which 
win  now  begin  to  shew  fruit.  The  temperature  in  the  momin? 
should  be  w  degrees,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  should 
rise  to  75  or  80  degrees.  Daily  remove  weeds,  decayed  leaves^ 
and  insects,  and  water  the  plants  and  hot  flues. 

Nunery. — Plant  the  layers  and  cuttings  of  decidaous  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  the  same  kinds.  Trench  the 
ground  intended  to  be  sown  with  seeds.  Perform  the  grafting 
required.  Transplant  the  poplars  raised  from  cuttings  to  moitt 
ground.  Seed-beds  require  watering  if  the  weather  be  very 
dry ;  or  else  the  earth  should  be  kept  moist  with  branches  rf 
fern,  furze,  yew,  or  fir,  kept  spread  over  it  till  rain  occurs. 


Fourth  Month. — April. 

Flofoer  Garden  and  Shrubbery, — Finish  the  rolling  of  gravel 
walks,  as  also  the  repairing,  rolling,  and  mowing  of  crass 
lawns  and  walks.  Finish  the  planting  of  perennials  and  bien- 
nials, and  still  continue  the  sowing  of  annuals.  Weed  the 
flower  borders.  Stir  up  and  dress  the  soil  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  in  pots.  Finish  the  planting  of  evergreens  and  shrubs. 
Clip  box  and  other  edgings ;  support  the  t^l-growing  herba- 
ceous or  flowering  plants  with  sticks.  Protect  auriculas,  tu- 
lips, and  other  delicate  flowers,  from  heavy  rain,  hieh  winds, 
and  strong  sunshine;  for  this  purpose,  an  arch  should  be  made 
^f  hoops,  to  support  the  mats,  or  other  covering.  Carnations 
and  polyanthuses  may  yet  be  sown,  and  edgings  may  yet  be 
planted,  but  the  latter  will  occasion  some  trouble  in  watering, 
if  the  weather  prove  dry. 

Kitchen  Garden, — As  soon  as  the  last-sown  pease  and  beans 
appear  above  ground,  sow  again  to  keep  up  the  succession. 
Continue  to  sow  radishes,  spinach,  cresses,  mustard^  broccoli, 
And  lettuces,  and  cardoons  to  transplant.  Draw  the  earth  up 
to  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  the  pease  and  beans  sown  early 
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last  month.  Sow  kidney-beans.  Finish  the  planting  of  aro- 
matic and  medicinal  herbs.  Sow  more  turnips,  scorzonera, 
ialsafy,  celery,  and  parsley.  Weed  the  beds  of  onions,  let- 
tuces, carrots,  and  leeks.  After  rain,  look  put  for  snails  and 
slugs,  or  turn  in  some  ducks  for  a  short  time,  and  they  will 
perform  the  business  without  injuring  the  vegetables,  rinch 
off  the  ends  of  melons  which  have  two  or  three  joints,  to  cause 
them  to  throw  out  runners.  Take  off  the  young  shoots  of 
artichokes,  and  the  tops  of  beans  in  flower.  I^ver  suffer 
melons  and  cucumbers  to  flower  near  together,  as  they  are 

Slants  of  the  same  genus,  and  would  cause  each  other  to 
egenerate. 
Truii  Garden. — ^Finish  planUng  and  pruning.  Examine 
budded  and  grafted  trees,  to  take  off  all  the  shoots  proceeding 
from  the  stock,  and  close  the  fissures  observed  in  tne  grafting 
clay.  Water  frequently,  in  case  the  weather  be  dry.  If  any 
trees  are  blighted,  mix  nog's  dung  with  the  soil  as  far  as  the 
roots  extend,  and  water  freely.  Thin  the  fruit  of  apricots. 
Search  diligently  for  caterpillars,  of  which  numbers  will  now 
be  found  crowded  together,  and  if  the  work  of  destroying 
them  be  delayed,  they  will  soon  spread  over  the  trees.  Weed 
the  strawberry  beds.     Plant  cuttings  of  vines. 

Greenhouse, — Give  air,  and  water  freely.  Set  geraniums 
very  near  the  window.  Remove  myrtles  and  the  hardiest 
kinds  of  greenhouse  plants,  to  warm  situations  in  the  open 
air.  Inoculate  orange  and  lemon  trees.  Remove  the  moss 
from  the  mould  of  plants  in  pots. 

Hothouse. — Regularly  train  the^vines,  and  thin  the  leaves 
where  they  would  shade  the  fruiL  Water  pine-apples  fre- 
quently. Admit  air  every  fine  day.  Have  fares  durin*;:  the 
night,  and  on  damp  gloomy  days.  Plant  seeds,  cuttings, 
layers,  and  suckers,  of  all  the  stove-plants  to  be  propagated. 

Nursery. — Sow  the  seeds  of  larches,  firs,  and  pines,  and  trans- 
plant seedlings  of  these  kinds.  Hoe  the  chesnut  ground,  and 
water  all  trees  and  shrubs,  if  the  weather  be  dry.  Sow  the  seeds 
of  roses,  sweet-briar,  and  tender  trees  and  shrubs  in  general. 

Fifth  Month. — May. 

Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery. — ^Take  up  all  bulbous  roots 
of  which  the  leaves  are  withered.  Put  auriculas  which  have 
flowered  into  fresh  pots,  and  set  them  in  the  shade,  but  not 
under  the  drip  of  trees.  Trim  carnations,  and  stake  them. 
Remove  balsams,  egg-plants,  sensitive  plants,  and  other  tender 
annuals,  to  a  fresh  hotbed,    Mignonet^,  and  all  the  less  lender 
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annualSf  may  now  be  planted  out  in  patchea  on  the  flower 
borders,  and  tihe  seeds  of  hardy  annuals  and  biennials  may  be 
gown  to  keep  up  the  succession.  When  there  is  a  probability 
of  rain,  transplant  perennials  from  the  seed-beds.  Carefully 
attend  to  rose-trees,  to  free  them  from  insects :  fumigations  of 
tobacco,  or  water  in  which  tobacco  has  been  steeped,  will 
destroy  all  the  soft  green  insects.  Plant  tuberoses  tor  blow- 
ing in  autumn ;  water  newly  planted  shrubs ;  and  never  suffer 
A  weed  to  flower. 

Kitchen  Garden^ — Give  air  to  Che  hofbeds  during  the  day 
but  keep  up  the  heat  of  those  containing  cucumbers  and  me- 
lons, by  fresh  linings  of  litter.  Place  tues  under  the  melons 
as  they  set,  to  prevent  the  moisture  of  the  bed  from  staining 
the  fruit.  Earth  up  pease  and  beans,  and  cut  the  tops  off  the 
latter,  when  in  flower.  Prick  out  celery,  sow  the  laijge  sorts 
of  kidney-beans,  and  continue  to  sow  the  common  kmd,  and 
pease.  Sow  cresses  and  mustafd,  thinly,  for  seed.  Plant  out 
capsicums  for  pickling.  Transplant  cabbages  and  savoys  for 
winter.  Transplant  lettuces,  and  sow  more  seed.  Select  somt 
of  the  finest  radishes  for  seed.  Thin  cardoons ;  hoe  oniony 
carrots,  parsneps,  and  turnips^  Sow  beets,  and  the  prinoipal 
crop  of  broccoli.  Plant  out  cucumbers,  whioh^  when  trained 
against  a  south  wall,  have  a  finer  flavour  than  when  sufiered 
to  creep  alons  the  ground.  Thin  the  first  crop,  .and  sow  the 
second  of  endive,  rropagate  aromatic  herbs,  by  slips  or  cat^ 
tings.     In  dry  weather,  frequent  watering  yirill  be  required. 

Fruit  Garaen. — Pull  off  all  buds  which  appear  in  improper 
places ;  thin  apricots  for  the  second  time,  and  nectarines  and 
peaches  for  the  first  time.  Search  for  snails  and  caterpillars, 
pinch  curled  leaves,  and  fumigate  where  it  appears  necessary. 
Take  off  the  clajr  from  grafts  perfectly  united  to  the  stocc. 
Prune  fig-trees,  if  not  done  last  month.  Weed  and  dress 
strawbeny  beds.  A  liberal  supply  of  water  will  be  required 
in  dry  weather. 

Greenhouse. — Inure  the  plants  to  a  free  circulation  of  air; 
waiter  frequently.  Finish  sowing  greenhouse  plants.  Propa- 
gate by  layers  and  cuttings.  Remove  to  larger  pots  or  tuns, 
the  plants  which  require  it,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  monthf 
if  the  season  be  mild,  set  in  the  open  air  the  remainder  of  the 
plants  which  are  esteemed  moderately  hardy. 
.  HothouH. — Pines  will  require  much  attention ;  water  them 
frequently;  if  the  heat  of  th^  bark  decline,  put  some  fresh  into 
the  bins.  Make  fires  in  damp  weather,  and  at  nighty  unless  in  a 
very  mild  season.  Propagate  stove  exotics  by  seedi^  cuttifigit 
layers,  and  suckers.  Let  the  temperature  of  all  the  water  utad 
1>e  equal  to  that  of  the  houses  and  give  air  occasionally 
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NurHry. — Dress  the  seedling  beds,  and  remove  weeds, 
which  Will  now  grow  rapidly,  and  pro?e  very  iniurions,  if  al- 
lowed to  remain.  Water  frequently.  Dig  over  the  ground  of 
new  hedges.  Arch  the  beds  with  noops,  to  support  mats  for 
covering  seedlings  during  the  hottest  part  of  tne-  day,  when 
the  sun  is  powerful. 


<  Sixth  Month. — June. 

Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery. — Attend  to  bulbous  roots 
which  require  taking  up.  When  taken  up,  they  must  not  be 
crowded  together  in  earthen  or  iron  pots,  where  they  will  mil- 
dew, but  affer  lying  a  few  days  on  mats  or  a  dry  boarded  floor, 
they  should  be  put  into  drawers,  or  hung  up  in  paper  bags,  id 
a  dry  apartment.  Plant  out  annuals  from  not-beos,  in  wet  wea- 
ther if  possible,  tb  spare  the  trouble  of  watering.  Transplant 
seedling  perennials.    Clip  box  and  other  edgings,  and  ever- 

Seens  in  general,  in  moist  weather.  After  trimming  the 
rubs,  hoe  the  ground.  Cut  down  and  remove  the  stalks  of 
perennials  which  have  done  flowering.  Weed  and  roll  ^gravel 
walks,  and  mow  the  grass  of  lawns.  Sow  annuals  to  flower  in 
autumn.  Increase  carnations  and  pinks  by  layers  or  cuttings. 
Plant  bulbous  roots,  which  are  to  blow  in  autumn.  Stake  and 
tie  up  flowerine  plants  that  spread  too  widely. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Sow  beans,  aiid  hotspur  and  dwarf  mar- 
rowfat pease,  in  moist  ground;  and  if  the  weather  be  dry,  pre- 
pare the  seed  by  steeping  it  in  water  for  six  or  eight  nours. 
riant  out  the  melons  raised  in  pots  for  hand-glasses ;  cover 
with  mats  those  in  frames  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
Nail  up  the  runners  of  cucumbers  trained  against  walls.  Sow 
lettuces  and  endive  for  autumn,  and  sow  purple  and  cauli- 
flower broccoli  for  winter's  use,  four  times,  at  intervals  of  three 
weeks  or  a  month.  Make  the  last  sowing  of  savoys,  and  prick 
out  broccoli,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  celery.  Hoe  and 
set  out  to  their  proper  distances,  turnips,  onions,  carrots,  and 
parsneps.  Increase  marjoram,  thyme,  and  other  aromatic  and 
pot-herbs  by  slips,  and  gather  before  they  flower  those  of 
which  the  leaves  only  are  required.  Dress  the  asparagus 
beds.    Sow  rape  and  coleseed.    Water  freelv* 

Fruit  Garden. — Cut  off  all  the  superfluous  snoots  of  espaliers 
and  wall-fruit  trees,  and  train  the  snoots  reserved  to  their  pro- 
per distances ;  taking  care  that  the  nails  never  touch  the  fruit, 
or  hinder  it  from  swelling.  Thin  the  fruit^branches  and  leaves 
ct  apricots  for  the  last  time.  Bod  stone*friiit  trees.  Destroy 
Eb^Yoh.  II.  4  S 
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iuBecto.  Rub  -off  the  useless  buds  of  tbe  vine,  removing  al* 
ways  the  weakest.  Water  the  blighted  and  newly  planted 
trees,  and  strawberries  in  flower ;  clear  the  strawberries  from 
suckers.  To  have  strawberries  in  autumn,  cut  off  the  heads 
of  those  ^  rust  beginning  to  flower. 

Greenhouse. — Admit  air  very  freely,  and,  if  the  season  be 
not  very  backward,  leave  the  sashes  open  all  night.  All  but 
the  most  delicate  greenhouse  plants  may  be  set  out ;  oranges 
and  lemons  may  be  inarched ;  these  trees  are  frequently  kept 
in  the  greenhouse  the  whole  year,  to-  screen  them  better  from 
the  effects  of  changeable  weather.  Propagate  by  cuttings 
and  layers.  The  cuttings  of  succulent  plants  shauld  be  allow- 
ed a  week  or  two  to  dry  before  they  are  planted.  Cover  ^tke 
sur£BLce  of  pots  with  fresh  soil  every  month,  removii^^  a  layer 
of  the  old  for  that .  purpose,  and  stir  it  up  occasianally  in  tbe 
intervals. 

Ifo^Aouse.— i^Maintain  a  high  temperature,  which  will  in  tbe 
sunshine  at  noon  generally  rise  to  95  degrees,  if  in  the  mom- 
ing  it  is  above  60  oie^rees.  To  make  the  liberal  admission  of 
fresh  air  comport  with  this  heat,  fires  will  occasionally  be 
necessary.  Water  frequently,  with  water  at  the  temperttuie 
of  th^  house.  Train  the  shoots  of  the  vine  required  for  next 
year's  fruit. 

Nursery. — ^Weed  the  young  stocks  designed  for  grafting, 
and  remove  from  them  suckers  and  moss.  Examine  and  weed 
the  beds  of  seedlings  and  quicks.  Inocidate  roses,  apricots, 
peaches,  andi  nectarines ;  examine  last  year's  grafts ;  trans- 
plant seedling  pines  and  firs.  Water  frequently,  if  the  wea^ 
ther  be  dry. 


Seventh  Mot?th*— July. 

Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery. — ^Transplant  the  seedUnff 
auriculas  and  polyanthuses,  and  the  first  layers  of  pinks  ana 
carnations ;  transplant  seedling  perennials  mto  nursery  beds, 
as  they  become  too  thick.  Plant  cuttings  of  scarlet  lychnis, 
sweet-williams,  pinks,  and  rockets,  in  a  shady  border,  and 
keep  them  covered  with  glasses,  till  they  have  grown  two  or 
three  inches.  Remove  the  glasses  over  balsams,  egg-plants, 
and  other  tender  annuals,  and  put  fresh  earth  on  the  top  of 
each  pot.  Take  up  lilies,  crown  imperials,  &c.  to  separate  off- 
sets. Transplant  seedling  bulbs  of  two.  years  old,  which  have 
not  yet  been  removed,  uather  seeds  as.they.  beconae  npe. 
Bud  rosos,  variegated  hollies,  and  jasmines,  t  Transplant  ever- 
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ereens;  water  frequently  the  myrtles  placed  against  walls. 
Hoe  and  dress  more  or  less  daily.  ■       * 

Kitchen  G^rrde/i.— Plant  the  principal  crop  of  cabbages  and 
endive^  and  the  last  crop  of  kidney-beahs ;  transplant  the  second 
crop  of  savoys,  and' the  first  of  broccoli,  and  jprick  out  the  second 
crop  of  broccoli  froin  the  seedbeds.  Thih'tW  cauliflowers  sown 
in  May,  and  pricked  out  the  last  month,  by  transplanting  about 
half  of  them.  Take  up  garlic,  Eschalots,  rocambole,  and 
onions,  when  their  leaves  are  withered!  Sdw  lettuces  and  car- 
rots for  autumn.  Earth  tip'  capsicums,*  the  cucumbei^s  sown 
last  month,  and  the  first' crop  .of  celery.  Sow'tumifs  on  a 
moist  bed.  Pull  Cfft  the  side  shoots  Ot  artichokes.  Shelter 
melons  with  glasses  from' the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  giving  them  but  little  water  while  ripening,  but  stir- 
ring the  soil  aoout  them,  and  destroying  weeds,  oow  pease 
for  a  late  crop,  also  spinach  iti  smalt  quantities  at  a  time,  as 
it  quickly  runs  up  to  seed.  Gather  flowers  and  leaves  for 
drying  and  distilling.  ■ 

Fruit  Garden.T-Peziches,  nectarines,  fig-trees,  pears,  cherries, 
and  plums,-  must  be  inspected  once  a  week,  to  najliip  the 
shoots  for  next  year's  fVuit,  and  remove  whatever  is'superfiuous* 
Stirring  up  the  soil  will  refresh  these  trees,  and  ihixihg  with 
it  hog's  dung  will  be  serviceable,  if  blight  is  observed;  'Biid 
stone-fruit  trees.  Great  numbers  of  ants,  waspb,  and  other 
insects^  may  be  destroyed  b)r  hanging  up  bottles  half  filled 
with  sugar  and  water,  out  this  must  be  done  before  the  fruit 
is  ripe,  or  it  will  hot  be  fully  eflfective.  Take  off  the  runners 
of  strawberries,  when  they  afe  not  required  for  a  hew  planta- 
tion. ,The  ripetiing  of  currants  may  %e  ^  protracted  ror  two 
months,  by  a  covermg  of  mats.  Search  for  snails  and  sl^ags 
in  the  evening,  after  rain. 

Greenhouse,— Vfeei  and  dress  more  or  less  daily,  taking  off 
all  shoots  that  detract  froln'  the  heat  appearance  of  the  plants. 
Aloes  and  other  succulent  plants  may  Dci  s^t  in  the  open  air. 
As  the  greenhouse  will  now  be  nearly  dmpty,  it  may  in  part  be 
replenised,  by  bringing  from  the  hothouse,  such  'flowers  and 
shrubs  as  will  either  be  benefited  or  not  injured  by  a  fresher 
and  cooler  air.  'Aloes  tind  other  succulents,  may  be  propa- 
gated by  slips ;  oranges  and  lemons  may  "be  budded,  and  the 
nruit  of  those  which  b^ar  may  b^  thinned.  Watering  will  be 
frequently  required,  especially  by  fruit-bearing  trees.  Paint 
and  white-wash  the  greenhouse. 

Hothouse.-^Admii  air  freely  during  the  day,  and  also  during 
the  night,  unless  the  weathet  be  gloomy  and  cold,  in  whicn 
case  the  pines  will  require  the  assistance  pf  a  littlie  fire.  Take 
care  that  the  heat  of  tpe  bark  V6  well  maintained,  but  npt  vio^ 
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lent,  or  it  will  scorch  the  roots.  If  the  bark  decline  in  heat, 
stir  it  up,  sprinkle  it  with  a  little  water,  and  let  the  pots  be 
covered  to  tne  rim ;  if  it  become  too  hot,  draw  up  the  pots 
about  one-third  of  their  depth.  Water  the  whole  or  the  leayes 
and  fruit  of  the  plants,  with  water  at  the  temperature  of  the 
house.  ^  ; 

Nursery. — In  moist  weather,  clip  young  hedges,  and  trans- 
plant the  seedling  firs  and  evergreens  that  are  too  crowded, 
instantly  putting  them  into  the  earth  again*  Clear  away  weeds 
in  every  part,. and  remove  suckers  from  the  various  kinds  of 
stocks.  jSxamine  grafts,  and  bud  stone-fruit  trees,  and4ow- 
ering  shrubs,  unless  the  weather  be  very  dry. 


Eighth  Month. — ^August. 

Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery. — Plants  in  pots  reouire  fre- 
quent watering,  particularly  hotbed  annuals,  such  as  oalsams, 
egg-plants,  and  cockscombs,  which  are  about'to  perfect  their 
seeds.  Plant  mignonette  in  pots  to  flower  in  winter,  and  set 
the  pots  in  front  of  a  south  wall.  Put  auriculas  into  fresh 
pots,  in  a  li^ht  soil  mixed  with  well  rotted  dung :  prick  out 
seedling  auriculas  and  polyanthuses,  leaving  them  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  inches  ;  sow  fresh  seeds  of  these  flowers 
in  boxes,  and  sift  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  earth  over  them. 
Early  in  the  month,  plant  the  bulbous  roots  that  flower  in 
autumn.  Take  up  lilies,  crown  imperials,  and  other  bulbous 
roots  that  have  done  flowering,  before  they  throw  out  fresh 
fibres.  Increase  carnations  by  layers,  and  perennials  and 
shrubs  in  general,  by  slips.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  sow 
hardy  annuals,  and  tney  will  produce  stronger  plants  than  if 
sown  in  spring.  Mow  grass  walks  and  lawns ;  weed  and  roll 
gravel  walks.  Continue  to  gather  ripened  seeds.  Trim  ever- 
greens, edgings,  and  shrubs  in  general. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Sow  cabbages,  carrots,  and  corn-salad  or 
lamb's  lettuce.  Dress  the  asparagus  beds.  Transplant  celery. 
Plant  out  cauliflowers  and  turnips.  Earth  up  cardoons,  celery, 
broccoli,  and  savoys.  Sow  angelica,  chervil,  scurvy-grass, 
fennel,  radishes,  also  white  mustard,  cress,  endive,  rapeseed, 
and  lettuces.  Gather  mushroom  spawn,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry 
place  till  wanted.  In  wet  weather  protect  melons  with  jzlasses, 
or  frames  covered  with  oiled  paper.  Gather  for  pickling  the 
cucumbers  trained  against  a  wcul.  Sow  the  prickly  apinach* 
for  winter's  use,  in  a  warm  situation.  Diligently  pick  the  ca- 
terpillars from  cabbages.  Take  up  onions  of  wnich  the  tops 
are  withering,  and  spread  them  out  to  dry,  turning  then 
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occasionally.    Sow  the  second  crop  of  Welsh  onions.    Gathei 
seeds,  and  aromatic  and  medicinal  herbs. 

Fruit  Garden. — Take  off  superfluous  shoots,  and  leaves  that 
shade  the  Fruit  of  espaliers  and  wall-trees.  Nail  up  the  shoots 
to  be  reserved :  destroy  insects ;  finish  budding.  Refresh  the 
roots  of  the  trees  by  raking  and  dressing  the  soil.  Take  ofl 
the  runners  of  strawberries.  Cover  the  currants,  of 'Which  the 
ripening  is  to  be  protracted.  The  autumnal  or  second  crop 
or  figs  should  be  rubbed  off  as  soon  as  it  appears,  which  it 
generally  does  in  August  or  September.  By  this  means  the 
tree  will  not  be  weakened  by  bearing  fruit  that  never  ripens. 

Greenhouse, — ^Remove  the  plants  which  require  it  into  largei 
vessels,  and  renew  the  surface-soil  of  all  the  pots.  Propagate 
aloes  and  other  succulent  plants  by  offsets,  of  which  each 
should  have  a  small  pot.  Bud  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and 
cut  off  from  the  parent  stock,  the  branches  of  trees  inarched 
in  spring.  The  myrtles  and  other  woody  kinds  of  greenhouse 
plants  will  reauire  frequent  but  gentle  waterings. 

Hothouse. — fThe  pines  will  now  be  fast  ripening ;  the  heat  of 
the  bark  must  therefore  be  kept  up :  watering  wiU  be  required, 
but  it  should  be  given  most  sparingly  to  those  which  are  most 
nearly  ripe.  If  it  be  reouired  to  keep  back  for  a  week  or  two, 
the  ripening  of  a  part  of  the  pines,  let  them  be  taken  out  of 
the  hothouse  into  the  greenhouse,  or  even  into  the  open  air, 
where  they  should  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  not  watered. 
Shift  succession  pines  into  larger  pots  where  they  are  to  bear. 

Nursery. — ^Trench  and  lay  the  ground  in  ridges  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  planting  of  next  month ;  it  will  be  benefited  by  an 
exposure  to  the  air,  sun,  and  dews.  In  dry  weather,  shrubs 
and  seedlings  will  require  watering.  Remove  weeds  as  fast 
as  they  appear.  Examine  the  state  of  the  grafted  and  budded 
trees,  Keeping  the  clay  free  from  cracks,  where  it  is  still  re- 
quired, and  removing  it  where  it  is  no  longer  necessary.  Trim 
evergreens,  and  transplant  seedlings,  watering  them  if  there 
be  no  rain. 


Ninth  Month.— September. 

Florjoer  Garden  and  Shrubberif. — Prepare  beds  for  snowdrops, 
crocuses,  jonquils,  tulips,  hyacinths,  anemones,  and  otnei 
bulbous  roots,  and  plant  them  with  a  trowel  in  the  course  oi 
the  month,  as  thev  are  weakened  by  remaining  out  loneer 
Plant  out  perennials,  and  finish  for  the  year  the  sowing  or  all 
the  hardy  annuals.  Put  mignonette  in  pots  for  the  wi^< 
Annuals  which  are  ripening  their  seeds  regain*  ^ 
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ing ;  balsams,  ege-plapts,  and  other  tender  sorts,  will  perfect 
their  seeds  be^it,  if  set  in  a^  alcove  fronting  the  south,  or  in 
the  greepboi^e.  Protect  auriculas  frojn  rain.  Cut  down  the 
stalks  of  carnations .  and  other  flowers  which  have  flowered. 
Weed  and  rpll  gravel  walks,  and  roll  and  mow  grass  lawns. 
In  moist  weather,  plant  box  for  edgings,  and  plant  cuttings  of 
laurels,  jasmines,  and  all  other  shrubs.  Gather  seeds  in  dry 
weather ;  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  radish  seed,  of  which 
birds  are  very  fond.  . 

Kitchen  Garden. — Plant  out  endive,  cabbages,'  coleworts,  the 
lettuces  sown  last  montli,  and  the  last  crop  of  broccoli  and 
savoys;  qow  more  lettuce,  cabbage-seed^  chervil,  and  corn- 
salad.  If  the  cauliflowers  are  backward,  plant  them  on  a 
sUsht  hotbed.  Earth  up  the  aytumnal  pajuliflowers ;  earth  up 
cekry  and  cardoons  for  blanching,  first*  tying  jgp  eaph  plant 
of  the  latter  by  itself  with  bass.  P)an  t  the.  onsets  of  eschalots, 
garlic,  and  rocambole.  Prepare  mushrp.om  bed^,  under  a  shed, 
open  to  the.  south,  if  convenient,  for  th^.sake  of  dryness ;  use 
fresh  stable-dung ;  and  cover  the  spawn  with  two  {ncl^es  of  earth. 

Fruit  Garden. — Plant  cuttings  of  go^oseb^rrie^  apcl  currants, 
to  keep  up  a  succesion  of  young,  trees,  whkch  bear  the  lar^st 
fruit.  Plant  raspberries  and  strawberries ;  the  former  contmoe 
in  perfection  only  about  four  years,'  and  ihe  latter  only  two  or 
three  years.  Nail  up  fig-trees  and  vines,  and.  thin  the  leayes. 
Guard  against  insects ;  the  branches  of  grapes  are  frequently, 
for  this  purpose,  put  into  bags  of  crape,  gfiuze,  or  paper;  hang 
nets  betore  valuable  fruit,  to  protect  it  from  bircts^  Gather 
ripe  fruit  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  becomes  hot. 

Greenhouse. — If  oranges,  lemohs,  and  other  delicate  plants^ 
particularly  succulents,  have  been  taken  into  the  open  air,  for 
the  two  last  hot  months,  they  should  be  brought  bacl^^  but 
the  sashes  may  be  left  open  all  night,  if  tlie  weather  is  season- 
able.   Water  sparingly,  and  cease  to  water  the  leaves. 

Hothouse. — The  gathering  of  the  fruit  will  be  principally 
finished  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month;  and  it  will  be 
a  convenient  time  for  mixing  fresh  bark  with  the  old,  or  wholly 
renewing  the  bark  in  the  bins,  as  its  state  appears  to  require; 
as  well  as  for  painting,  white-washing,  and  in  all  respects  put- 
ting the  interior  into  complete  order.  The  flues  should  also 
be  swept. 

Nursery. — Continue  to  dig  and  throw  into  ridges)  the  ground 
Resigned  for  planting:  transplant  seedling  trees  and  sbrups^aiid 
propagate  by  cuttings.  Preserve  cherry  and  plum-stoqes  for 
f  tocks,  and  plant  the  cuttings  of  apples  and  pears.  Hoe  a^d 
.destroy  weeds  and  vermin  every-wnere.  Cut^gs  should  al- 
ways be  plar  ted  in  moist  weather,  to  spare  frequent  watering 
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Tenth  Month. — October. 

Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery. — Tulips,  hyacinths,  and  other 
fine  bulbous-rooted  flowers,  designed  to  blow  during  the  win- 
ter, in  the  hothouse  or  forcing  frames,  should  now  be  pu^t  into 
pots ;  and  the  bulbous  roots  designed  for  the  borders,  which 
yet  remain  out  of  the  ground,  would  be  better  planted  now 
than  afterwards.    Finish  the  planting  of  perennials.    Put  the 

Eots  of  carnations  into  hotbeds,  and  roses  into  pots  for  forcing, 
lake  cuttings  of  the  best  double  chrysanthemums.  Prune, 
transplant,  and  propagate  by  cuttings,  all  kinds  of  shrubs. 
Ihess  the  soil  for  the  winter. 

Kitchen  Gttrden. — Tie  up  endive  as  it  is  wanted  for  blanch- 
ing ;  earth  up  cardoons,  and  the  last  crop  of  celery,  in  dry 
weather.*— Weed  the  onions,  carrots,  and  winter  spinach. 
Plant  out  the  early  cabbages,  the  last  crop  of  broccoli,  and  the 
cauliflowers  intended  to  be  covered  witn  glasses.  Lettuces 
may  be  obtained  in  winter  by  coverin;^  them  with  glasses. 
Cut  down  the  stalks  of  asparagus,  hoe  the  weeds,  throw  some 
earth  upon  them  out  of  the  trench,  and  cover  them  with  rotten 
dung.  Cut  down  artichokes,  and  preserve  them  from  the  frost 
by  covering  the  roots  with  straw.  Sow  early  pease  and  beans 
on  a  south  border,  sow  cress,  mustard,  and  radishes  for  small 
saladin^.  Cut  down  the  flowering  stems  of  aromatic  and  pot- 
herbs ;  hoe  them,  and  spread  fresh  earth  upon  the  beds.  Young 
mint  may  be  obtained  in  a  month  by  planting  roots  of  it  in  a 
hotbed.  Throw  vacant  ground  into  ridges,  to  be  ready  for 
any  purpose.  Finish  the  planting  of  mushroom  spawn,  and 
cover  the  beds  with*  straw,  as  mushrooms  grow  the  most  rapidly 
without  light.  If  the  mushroom  beds  be  not  under  a  shea,  the 
straw  must  be  renewed  as  often  as  it  becomes  wet. 

Fruit  Garden. — Gather  all  sorts  of  fruit  as  it  ripens,  as  soon 
as  the  morning  dew  is  gone,  if  for  immediate  eating;  but  not 
till  the  middle  of  the  day,  if  to  be  preserved  for  some  time. 
Examine  the  grapes  in  bags,  as  they  sometimes  become  mouldy. 
Prune  and  plant  all' kinds  of  fruit-trees.  The  soil  of  place^i 
where  fruit-trees  are  to  be  placed,  should  be  dug  up,  and  left 
open  for  some  weeks  before  the  planting  is  commenced.  Jfn 
wet  situations,  lay  down  a  cait-«oad  of  earth,  and  plant  the 
tree  on  the  top  of  a  hillock  formed  with  it. 

GrcfiiA^ifse.-— Having  had  the  whole  interior  well  cleansed, 
painted,  cr  white-washed,  and  put  into  complete  repair  for  win- 
ler«  bring  in  the  remainder  df  the  plants,  but  let  the  sashes  ha 
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always  open  when  the  weather  is  fine.  Prune  shrubs,  and  re- 
move dead  leaves  as  fast  as  they  appear.    Use  but  little  water. 

Hot  house. —U  the  weather  be  dry,  and  the  evenings  not 
frosty,  fires  will  scarcely  be  yet  required  ;  but  incase  of  damp 
weather,  or  when  the  thermometer  is  below  55  degrees  in  the 
morning,  fires  will  be  proper.  Admit  air  during  the  greater 
part  of  every  fine  day.     Water  very  sparingly. 

Nursery.— Plant  all  kinds  of  forest  trees,  evergreens,  and 
shrubs.     Sow  cherry  and  plum-stones,  for  stocks. 

Eleventh  Month. — Novembeb. 

Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery,— Vtotect  the  seedline  bulbs 
in  borders,  by  straw  or  a  covering  of  tanner's  bark.  Bulbous 
roots  may  still  be  planted,  but  unless  it  be  done  early  in  the 
month,  they  will  be  apt  to  come  up  weakly.  Finish  the  plant- 
ing of  flowering  shrubs  of  all  sorts,  and  use  fern.  Utter,  or 
straw,  to  protect  them  from  frost.  Provide  the  materials  of 
composts  for  spring  use,  as  marie,  loam,  sand,  bark,  dung,  tic 
lloll  ^rnss  walks.  Several  times  in  a  week,  remove  decayed 
leaves. 

Kifchen  Garden.— Tie  and  earth  up  cardoons  and  endife: 
;..  iek  out  lettuces,  to  stand  the  winter  in  frames.  In  dry  wea- 
ii.cv,  earth  up  celery  for  blanching.  Plant  beans  and  pease 
under  a  south  wall.  Earth  up  broccoli  and  cabbages.  Dig 
up  carrots,  parsneps,  beets,  horse-radish,  &c.  and  lay  them  in 
sand  out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  Dig  up  potatoes.  Cut  down 
artichokes,  and  cover  them  first  with  soil,  and  upon  that,  litter, 
fern,  or  straw,  to  keep  the  frost  from  the  roots;  Weed  spinach 
and  spring  onions. 

Fruit  Garden, — Prune  gooseberries  and  currants,  and  make 
new  plantations  of  them :  prune,  and  nail  up  plum,  cherry, 
peach,  and  other  wall-fruits.  Plant  stone-fruits  in  open  wea- 
ther; also  walnuts  and  filberts.  Gather  the  remaining  fruits; 
and  protect  from  frost,  the  roots  of  peaches,  figs,  and  the  deli- 
cate kinds  of  fruit-trees,  by  litter  or  straw. 

Greenhouse, -^Fives  will  be  occasionally  required.  Admit 
air  as  often  as  the  weather  will  permit,  especially  if  there  be 
much  fruit  ripening.  Clear  away  decayed  leaves,  and  put 
fresh  earth  on  th^  tops  of  the  pots.  Water  fre(}uently  the  dry 
woody  plants,  and  otners  occasionally.  Bring  in  miffnonette^ 
china  roses,  and  other  plants  which  might  suffer  from  we  cold. 

Hothouse. — Keep  the  bark  beds  from  fermenting  violendyi 
by  too  much  heat ;  yet  fires  will  be  necessary  in  the  eveniQgs, 
to  guard  equally  aealnst  cold  and  damp,  rrune  vines,  and 
tie  them  up.    (jrenUe  waterings  will  be  required. 
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Nursery, — Haws  must  be  gathered  and  sown  in  this  month 
at  latest.  Plant  forest-trees  and  their  seeds  early  in  the  month. 
Shelter  seedlings  and  all  delicate  plants  fiom. the  frost,  by 
straw,  fern,  8cc.  In  open  weather,  vacant  ground  should  be 
dug  and  prepared  for  the  spring. 

Twelfth  Month. — December. 

Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery 4 — Hyacinths,  tulips,  anemones, 
ranunculuses,  and  other  valuable  roots  in  open  borders,  should 
be  covered  with  a  layer  of  bark  two  or  three  inches  deep  :  bark 
•that  has  become  useless  for  the  hothouse  will  answer  for  this 
>urpose.  In  heavy  rains  or  snow,  a  covering  of  mats  should 
e  superadded.  Auriculas  and  carnations  likewise  require 
protection  from  heavy  rains,  and  falls  of  snow.  The  pots  of 
all  plants,  which  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  carry  into  the 
greenhouse,  should  be  entirely  sunk  into  the  earth,  as  frost 
will  then  have  the  least  effect  on  them.  Shrubs  in  general 
should  be  protected  b^  straw,  &c.  and  the  more  delicate  kinds 
covered  with  mats,  laid  over  arches  formed  by  hoops.  Stand- 
inj:  water  must  be  carried  off  by  trenches  and  drains. 

tiilchcn  Garden. — Occasionally  take  up  the  straw  from  mush- 
rot)in  beds,  to  prevent  mouldiness,  and  gather  the  mushrooms 
wliich  are  ready.  Sow  pease  and  beans.  Earth  up  celery  and 
cardoons.  Cover  endive  and  parsley  with  straw.  Earth  up 
broccoli,  boorcole,  and  cabbages,  and  pick  off  their  decayed 
leaves.  Cauliflowers  and  lettuces  under  glasses  should  be  weed- 
ed, and  have  fresh  air  in  fine  weather.  Finish  the  taking  up  of 
carVots,  parsley,  8cc.    Give  air  to  the  asparagus  under  frames. 

Fruit  Garden. — Stake  newly  planted  standards  which  might 
be  displaced  by  the  wind,  and  protect  with  furze  the  trunks 
of  all  trees  which  would  be  injured  by  hares  or  rabbits.  Ma- 
nure the  soil  where  fruit-trees  stand.  Prune  fruit-trees.  Exa- 
mine gathered  fruit,  and  pick  out  all  that  is  decayed. 

Greenhouse. — Keep  out  the  frost  and  damp  by  gentle  fires. 
Admit  air,  in  clear  mild  weather.  Rempve  all  decayed  leaves. 
Succulent  plants  will  scarcely  require  any  water,  and  other 
plants  will  remiire  ver^  little. 

Hothouse. — -Prune  vines,  and  train  them  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  may  throw  the  least  shade  upon  the  pines.  The  heat 
of  the  bark  should  be  kept  nearly  at  90  degrees ;  the  average 
temperature  of  the  house  should  be  from  65  to  70  degrees. 
Weed  every  plant,  and  remove  dead  leaves.  Fires  will  gene- 
rally be  required  both  evening  and  morninir.  Water  sparingly. 

Sursery. — Carry  off  stagnant  water;  tiim  hedges,  trench 
vacant  ground*  and  leave  it  in  ridges  fur  spring,  Propa((%te 
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trees  and  shrubs  by  layers  and  cuttings,  and  transplant  the 
hardy  sorts.  Manure  wherever  it  is  required,  and  form  com- 
posts for  future  use. 


It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  preceding  ca- 
lendar is  calculated  for  the  south  of  England,  btt  by  an  allow- 
ance of  a  week  for  every  degree  further  north  than  London,  it 
will  equally  aiiswer  for  atiy  par(  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  in  the  same  latitude,  the 
warmth  or  bleakness  of  particular  situations  will  hasten  or  re- 
tard the  times  of  sowing,  and  render  precautions  for  the  pre- 
servation of  plants  more  or  less  necessary.  The  variableness 
of  Reasons  is  also  a  circumstance  which  cannot  be  provided 
agalns(t  by  rule,  but  the  continuance  of  any  particularly  unsea- 
i^onable  weather  should  not  be  reckoned  upon,  without  the 
exercise  of  a  considerable  share  of  discretion :  thus  if  mild 
leather  o'cctrr  during  the  greater  part  of  March,  the  foUowine 
inonth  is  still  not  far  enough  advanced,  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  frost,  and  care  should  therefore  be  taken  that  if  it  occur, 
which  in  such  a  season  is  very  likely,  the  tender  plants  andblos- 
iSomi^  may  take  no  harm ;  butif  a  frost  of  some  strength  and  con- 
tinuance occur  late  in  April,  it  may  safely  be  considered,  when 
it  breaks  up,  as  the  last  of  the  season.  In  autumn,  on  the 
contrary,  an  early  frost,  or  rou^h  weather,  is  frequently  only 
the  precursor  of  a  late  and  mild,  if  not  a  fine  season. 

By  proper  attention  to  the  state  of  the  seflson,  the  destruc- 
tive consequences  of  blight,  which  have  so  generally  been  con- 
sidered inevitable,  may,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  be  often 
warded  off.  T.  A.  Knight  observes,  that  cold  weather,  parti- 
cularly cold  nights  succeeding  warm  days,  is  the  most  extensive 
source  of  blights ;  heat  accelerates  the  motion  of  the  sap  to  the 
extremities  of  trees ;  exposure  to  cold,  even  when  temporar\', 
often  retards  it  for  some  time  ;  hence,  if  when  the  blossoms  of 
a  fruit-tree  are  just  expanding,  a  cold  night  comes  on,  and  the 
following  days  are  warm,  the  evaporation  from  the  blossom  and 
leaves  exceeds  the  nourishment  supplied,  and  though  the  blos- 
som unfold  itself,  it  is  unproductive.  The  best  mode  of  defend- 
ing wall-trees  from  this  kind  of  weather  is  a  corering  of  double 
and  triple  net.  Standards,  which  cannot  be  covered,  shonld 
be  mucn  thinned  towards  the  extremities,  so  as  to  admit  the 
light  to  the  centre  of  the  tree,  but  not  a  free  current  of  air 
through.  By  this  mode  of  pruning,  fruit  will  be  found  in  every 
part  of  the  tree,  except  in  unfavourable  seasons,  when  the  ex- 
[  temal  parts  of  the  tree,  having  served  chiefly  as  a  protection  to 
the  internal  blossoms,  will  probably  be  uniniitfal» 
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Dr  AwiNG^  strictly  speaking,  includes  only  th^  art  of  forming 
the  resemblance  of  o)]^ects  by  meanis  of  outlines ;  but  it  is 
usual  to  call  those  perrormandes  drawings^  where  only  a  single 
colour^  as  kpdian  ink,  is  employed  to  produce  shades. 

It  is  evident  that  the  real  merit  and  utility  of  a  picture  is 
'greater  in  proportion  as  it  more  closely  resembles  the  object 
It  is  in  tended  to  designate ;  and  the  test  of  resemblance  is^ 
ivhether  the  picture  makes  the  same  impression  on  the  eye,  as 
a  view  of  the  object  itself.  The  first  reauisite  toward  the  pro- 
duction of  this  effect,  must  undoubtealy  be  an  outline  auly 
proportioned  in  all  its  parts  to  the  visible  appearance  of  ob- 
jects, and  this  is  to  be  ootained  by  a  knowledge  of  perspective ; 
the  illusion  is  completed  by  the  proper  disposition  of  colours 
upon  such  an  outline.  Of  the  art  of  colouring,  but  little  cap 
be  acquired  from  precepts,  but  perspective  is  subject  to  tioal- 
terable  rules,  and  as  it  communic£ttes  the  knowledge  which  is 
first  required,  we  shall  revert  to  it  imniediately  after  noticing 
the  instruments  and  materials  required  to  be  ih  residiness  for 
the  practice  of  it,  and  of  drawing  in  general. 

Instruments  and  Materials  used  in  Drawing. 

The  most  usual  and  convenient  maiefial  fot  drawihg  tipon  is 
paper.  The  kind  of  paper  most  proper,  except  for  chalk  draw- 
ings, is  that  which  the  stationers  call  yellow  wove,  as  the  wire- 
marks  which  are  in  the  other  sort,  are  an  impedikient  tothepdint 
of  the  pencil.  Tlie  thickness  of  paper  sold  ilnder  the  liaitl^  of 
drawing  paper,  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  sheet; 
but  for  the  smallest  drawings  it  is  advisable  not  to  use  dny  paper 
thinner  thaii  thatfnade  to  tne  size  called  royah  Some  cnuse  t6 
have  their  paper  hdtpressed  before  they  begin  to  draw  upbh  it; 
but  hotpressed  paper  does  not  receive  shading  so  we'll  as  the 
common  kind,  ana  the  drawing  pen  is  with  mtich  greater  dif-j 
Acuity  made  to  produce  fine  iiia  clear  strokes  upon  itl  For 
chalk  drawings,  the  paper  is  of  a  brown  ot  ney  tint^  so  that  it 
may  easily  shew  the  strokes  of  black  and  red  cnhlk.  The 
colour  01  the  piipelr  itself  serving  for  t&i  toiddle  tihti  tnoich 
ttnie  is  sared; 
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For  the  convenience  of  keeping  the  paper  stretched  and 
smooth,  during  the  progress  of  the  piece,  a  drawing-board  is 
used.  A  drawing-board  is  frequently  nothing  more  than  a 
board,  planed  smooth,  and  clamped  at  the  edges  to  prevent  its 
warping;  and  the  paper  is  fastened  down  upon  it  by  four  or 
five  wafers,  or  by  paste :  sometimes  the  paper  is  rather  larger 
than  the  superficies  of  the  board,  and  being  folded  down,  is 
pasted  to  its  edse.  But  the  best  drawing-boards  are  those 
which  consist  of  a  frame,  for  the  reception  of  a  moveable  pan- 
nel,  which,  when  in  its  place,  forms,  with  the  upper  surface  of 
the  frame,  one  continued  flat  surface.  The  pannet  is  surround- 
ed b^  a  rebate,  which  is  received  by  a  corre$pond|ug  projec- 
tion in  the  frame;  it  can  therefore  always  be  placea  exactly  in 
the  same  situation,  and  will  remain  steady  when  once  fixed. 
It  is  fastened  by  cross  bars  at  the  back,  and  as  it  is  of  less 
thickness  than  the  frame,  these  bars  are  of  such  a  thickness, 
that  they  do  not  project  above  the  back  of  the  frame.  The 
edges  01  the  frame  should  be  straight,  and  formed  exactly  to 
right  angles.  To  use  this  drawing-board,  the  paper  should  be 
a  Tittle  larger  every  way  than  the  pannel,  suppose  about  an 
inch,  and  the  pannel  is  put  into  its  place  with  the  drawing  pa- 

Ser  centrally  on  the  face  of  it,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  paper 
ouble  up  into  the  rebate,  and  are  retained  by  this  doubting, 
and  the  tightness  of  the  fitting  between  the  pannel  and  the 
frame,  without  the  use  of  any  cement.  Drawing-boards  should 
be  made  of  the  best  mahogany,  welV  seasoned,  and  the  frame 
should  at  least  be  an  inch  thick.  Paper  should  be  damped  be 
fore  it  is  fitted  to  a  drawing-board,  by  sponging  it  witn  water 
on  the  back,  that  is,  on  the  side  which  is  next  the  eye,  when 
the  paper  is  held  up  to  the  light,  and  shows  the  letters  of  the 
water  mark  reversed.  After  sponging,  the  paper  should  be  left  a 
few  minutes,  for  the  water  to  sinK  through,  and  if  it  has  not 
become  perfectly  pliable,  it  should  be  sponged  again. 

The  black-lead  pencil  is,  for  general  use,  superior  to  any  other 
implement  for  tracing  outlines.  Good  pencils  of  this  kind  are 
very  scarce.  The  lead  should  not  be  gritty,  nor  so  soft  as  to 
crumble  away  when  reduced  to  a  fine  point,  nor  should  it  be  so 
hard  that  its  marks  cannot  be  eras^.  It  is  proper  to  have  pen* 
oils  of  different  degrees  of  hardness;  the  hardest  are  fittest  for 
designs  drawn  with  mathematical  accuracy ;  and  the  softer  for 
free  outlines,  done  entirely  by  hand  and  eye.  They  should  be 
held  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  point  than  a  pen,  in  order 
to  give  greater  command  in  moving  them  in  all  directions; 
they  should  have  a  fine  point,  and  in  Arming  outlines^  the  pres- 
sure upon  them  must  only  be  just  enough  to  make  them  mark. 
By  this  means,  if  the  first  mark  be  erroneous,  a  second  aav 
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be  drawn  at  the  distance  of  a  hair's  breadth  from  it,  and  still 
be  a  distinct  line,  by  which  greater  correctness  may  be  obtained 
than  by  erasing  the  false  line  entirely,  and  trying  again ;  and  a 
still  greater  advantage  obtained  over  the  common  practice  of 
running  half  a  dozen  or  more  lines  into  one,  and  guessing,  when 
the  pen  comes  to  be  iised,  at  the  true  outline  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Indian-rubber ,  or  caoutchouc^  is  a  well-known  substance  for 
erasing  the  lines  drawn  with  the  black-lead  pencil,  or  any  slight 
foulness,  from  the  paper.  It  is  sold  in  square  lumps,  and  in 
the  form  of  bottles :  the  latter  appears  to  be  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent quality  to  the  other,  ana  in  general  answers  better. 

"Rulers  are  of  two  kinds,  the  plain  ruler  and  the  parallel  ruler 
The  plain  ruler,  which  is  employed  for  drawing  single  or  detach- 
ed lines,  is  freauently  made  cylindrical,  but  a  flat  one,  with  at 
least  one  bevelled  or  feather  edge,  is  more  steady  and  certain 
in  use.  A  Gunter*s  scale  makes  a  very  good  plain  ruler.  A 
parallel  ruler  is  almost  indispensable  in  all  kinds  of  drawing 
requiring  straight  ruled  lines ;  it  consists  of  two  straight,  flat, 
plain  rulers,  united  by  two  bars  lying  on  their  upper  surfaces: 
one  ^nd  of  each  of  these  bars  turning  on  a  rivet  in  each  ruler, 
the  bars  may  be  separated  to  a  certain  extent,  but  in  every  po- 
sition they  preserve  their  parallelism.  With  this  ruler,  there- 
fore, if  it  be  required  to  make  a  line  parallel  to  one  already 
made,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mark  the  aistance  of  the  two  lines 
at  one  point;  then  by  setting  one  of  the  parallel  pieces  even 
with  the  line,  and  pressing  upon  it  there,  the  other  parallel  piece 
may  be  drawn  bacK,  and  held  down  in  its  turn.  These  alternate 
movements  are  performed  till  the  fore  edge  of  the  ruler  comes 
to  the  point  through  which  the  line  is  to  pass,  when  it  may  be 
drawn  in  the  usual  manner.  The  saving  of  time  by  the  use  of 
it  is  very  considerable.  The  best  kind  of  small  rulers  sold  by 
the  mathematical  instrument-makers,  are  made  of  ivory;  when 
made  of  wood,  some  hard  kind  should  be  employed,  such  as 
ebony  or  box ;  those  of  ebony  are  the  least  liaole  to  warp,  but 
they  nave  the  fault  of  making  a  mark,  if  in  handling  them  their 
edge  or  corner  strike  the  paper  rather  forcibly. 

A  T-square,  so  called  from  its  resembling  the  letter  T,  is  used 
on  the  drawing-board  only,  and  will  supersede  the  use  of  the 
parallel  ruler  for  all  lities  which  are  either  parallel  or  at  right 
angles  to  anv  side  of  the  board.  It  consists  of  a  thin  flat  rmer 
cafled  the  blade,  let  perpendicularly  into  the  middle  of  another 
piece  called  the  stock,  which  is  two  or  three  times  its  own  thick- 
ness.  The  blade  being  laid  on  the  paper,  and  the  stock  brought 
up  close  to  the  edge  ofthe  board,  it  is  very  readily  used  in  rulinjg. 

Of  compasses  there  are  several  varieties.  The  common  kind 
0  reaerely  for  taking  distances,  or  dividing  lines ;  Uiey  are  th'ert- 
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fpre  often  called  dividers;  they  should  have  double  {(fiats,  ooe 
part  of  whicfi  should  he  steel;  and  should  havejhfir^ehed steel 
points.  Another  pair  of  compassea  should  he^kept,  like  the 
comiiipn  ones  in  all  respects,  except  that  ihelowefhalf  or  steel 
part  of  one  linih  draws  out,  and  [ts  place  is  supplied  by  a  steel 
pen,  a  dotting  point,  a  crayon  powt  to  receivs  a  pencil  or  cray- 
pn,  or  a  long  steel  limh  for  drawing  l4i;ge  circles,  as  the  case  re- 
quires, lliete  ^re  also,  elliptical  c^mp^^s^s,' fpr  drawing  el- 
lipses ;  triangular  compasses,  which  .^haye,  threCi  legs,  and  are 
orcijnsideVaDle  Berrice  for.  Ukin^.  the.  position  of  three  poiata 
at  once;  ^air-compasses,  for  taking  very  small  extents  wi& 
^he  nicest  accuracy ;  .bow-compasses,  for  drawing  Very  small 
cycles  in  a  ready  manner;  and  proportional  compasses,  which 
tiir.n  on  a  centre  of  which,  llie  position  is  alterable ;  these  are 
pattidjlarly  convenient  for  clr<iwing  plans,  &,c.  to  different 
scales.'  Compasses  should  have,  very  smooth  conical  points, 
(6  ureyerit  their-  boring  out'  the  ^  paper ;'.  when  purchased,  the 
poiiits  are  generally  triangular. 

Ppfs. — Common  pens,  or  those  made  of  crow-quills,  are  fre- 
quentlv  employed  for  inking  an  ouiline ;  but  the  steel  penB,pur- 
chased  .with  compasses  and  other' drawing  implements  of  the 
mathematical  instrument-makers,  are  incomparably  superior  to 
^hy  other.  Every  one  who  uses  theio,  however,  will  find  the 
sdvantage  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  art  of  keeping  them 
in  order.  This  will  require  a  little  attention,  but  if  it  be  care- 
fully executed,  the  steel  pen  will  not  require  a  thousandth  part 
of  the  time,  trouble,  and  even  expense,  which  atfeiids  the  use 
of  pens  made  of  quills;  and  its  lines  will  be  much  more  uni- 
form and  well  defined.  Tlie  extremities  of  the  steel  pieces 
forming  the  pen,  should  be  very  narrow  ellipses,  and  should 

f>erfectly  meet,  without  the  least  projection  of  one  piece  over 
he  other.  The  outside  of  the  elliptical  end  should  ne  rubbed 
on  a  hone  till  it  is  as  thin  as  a  knife;  in  this  state  the  points 
would  cut  the  paper ;  but  the  sharpness  must  be  taken  oEf  by 
gently  drawing  them  separately  over  the  .stone  upon  their 
edge.  This  will  give  their  edges  a  smoothness,  to  make  them 
elide  over  the  paper,  although  they  will  still  be  lefl  so  thin, 
that  their  edges  singly  can  scarcely  be  discerned.  By  this 
management,  lines  may  be  drawn  while  the  points  of  the  pea 
are  at  a  distance  from  each  other  not  perceptibly  exceeding 
the  breadth  of  the  lines  produced,  which  is  of  consequeocc, 
not  only  to  the  equable  flow  of  so  viscid  «  fluid  as  Indian  ink. 
but  to  obtaining  a  well-defined  stroke.  The  points  d(  the  pec 
should  always  be  so  far  apart,  that  the  space  heitween  them 
can  easily  be  discerned  when  they  are  held  up  (o  the  li^t, 
otherwise  they  cannot  be  depended  upqn  for  drawirig,  a  good 
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Indian  ink*— Caaifl-htir  penciIf.^<^liarcoal. 

lioe,  .aaii  th^  will  be  apt  to  require  a  de^ee  of  pressure,  that 
will  .wear  th^qi-  vecy  fast.  (The  steel  pen  is  filled  with  a  camel- 
hdtr  pencil,  out  Qfli^jciianiiAl^  rubbed  down  in  pure  water:  when 
the  inkibecoiae^  vi^pid  by  the  evaporation  of  part  of  the  water, 
it  should:  be  rejejQteid,an|d  some  fr^sh  rubbed  out;  and  ink  which 
has  once  beeA  rubbed  dpwn  and  become  dry,  should  not  agai^ 
be  used  for,  ^he  pen.  Whefi.  the  pen  appears  to  be  rather  clog- 
ged,..a  slip  of  pap^r  in,ay  be  drawn  between  the  blades,  and  in 
using  it,  there  SDOuld  be  np  ink  OA  its.  external  surface.  As 
the  nO.i^cn.anagejment  of  the  st^el  p^n  is  extremely  common,  and 
the  want  of,  a  good  o^e  is  a  very  fruitful  source  of  vexation, 
Ihese  remarks,  wiU  not  be  thought  out  of  place,  by  those  wiio 
have  the  :9rt  iof  dr^>yinff  yet^  to  learn. 

Indian  ink. — fTbe.rreal  China  ink  is  the  best,  but  is  not  often 

trocurabie.  jit  breaks  with  a  elossy  fracture,  its  lighter  shades 
ave  rather  a  brownish  hue,  and  it  works  perfectly  free  from  grit. 
The  higher  the  decree  in  which  any  ink  possesses  these  quali- 
ties, the  better  it  is.  Indian  ink  should  be  rubbed  down  with 
water  in  little  cells  made  in  white  marble,  and  the  difierent 
shades  should  be  kept  distinct.  It  is  of  importance  to  remem- 
ber that  the  shading  done  with  this  material  may  be  easily 
darkened,  but  not  made  lighter ;  therefore  the  learner  should 
not  be  i^n^iousi  to  produce  the  full  effect  at  once;  and  where 
ftny.sshade, appears,  to  work  up  roughly,  it  may  be  left  al.toge- 
.th^r  for  another  part  of  the  clrawing,  till  it  is  dry,  and  the  un- 
eyenness  of  the  shade  may  soon  be  removed,  if  no  part  be  too 

dark. 

'  0(  famelrhuir  pencils,  vfith  which  the  shading  with  Indian 
ink  is  .performed,  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  is  of  a  proper 
•bape.  Th^, hairs  at  that  part  which  is  next  to  the  extremity 
of  tne^uUl  in  which  they  are  inserted,  should  be  thicker  than 
the  quill  itself,  and  should  rapidly  terminate  in  a  well-defined 
point,  fkifter  being,  ipoistened  by  drawing  through  the  mouth. 
The  whple  length  of  the  }^9ar%  should  very  little  exceed  twice 
the. diameter  of  the  thickest  pa):t.  When  of  this  shape,  the 
pencil  will  hold  s^  large  Quantity  of  colc^ur;.  which,  from  the 
nearness  of  the  point,  will  flow  there  as  it  is  wanted,  and  will 
prevent  that  dryness  of  touch  which  is  occasioned  by  a  slender 
narrow  pencil.  Sable  pencils  are  much  stifier  than  those  of 
camel's  hair,  and  are  always  to  be  preferred  for  delicate 
touches,  and  for  making  strolces.  They  are  sold  at  six  tiroes 
the  price  of  the  other.     - 

Charcoal  is  employed  for  outlines  drawn  by  the  eye,  as  the 
figures  of  men  and  animals.  That  prepared  from  tne  willow. 
is  the  most  esteemed.  The  strokes  made  with  it  are  easily 
rubbed  out  with  a  feather. 
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Chalks. — Stiunps. — Penpectivt. 


Chalks. — ^The  chalks  used  in  drawing  are  black,  white,  and 
red.  Red  chalk  is  the  cheapest,  but  it  is  not  much  used,  as 
it  has  a  dulU  unpleasant  colour.  The  white  chalk  proper  for 
drawing,  is  harder  than  common  chalky  but  the  latter  will  make 
a  substitute  for  it,  if  washed  fine,  mixed  up  with  skimmed  milk, 
and  moulded  into  a  pro[)er  shape.  Pipe  clay  will  also  be  a 
tolerable  substitute  tor  it,  without  any  preparation.  Black 
chalk  is  of  two  kinds,  French  and  Italian ;  the  latter  is  the 
harder  and  more  valuable  kind  of  the  two.  Chalka  are  used 
in  narrow  slips,  and  are  held  in  a  steel  or  brass  case,  called  a 
portcrayon.  When  they  are  reduced  to  a  point,  tiiey  are  not 
cut  like  a  black-lead  pencil,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  that 
is  from  the  point  to  tne  upper  part.  Chalks  are  much  used 
in  copying  plaster  figures,  and  drawing  after  life. 

Stumps  are  small  rolls,  or  cylinders  of  soft  leather  or  paper, 
rounded  at  the  ends,  and  used  to  soften  and  blend  the  uiadei 
produced  by  the  strokes  made  with  chalks. 


Of  Perspective. 

Perspective  is  the  art  of  delineating  objects  on  any  given 
surface,  as  they  would  appear  to  the  eye,  if  that  surface  were 
transparent,  and  the  objects  themselves  were  seen  through  it 
from  a  fixed  situation.  « 

It  often  happens  that  young  persons  who  have  gone  through 
a  regular  course  of  instruction  on  drawing,  in  which  perspec- 
tive has  been  included,  are  as  completely  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  art,  as  if  they  had  never  heard  of  it.  The 
fact  is,  that  they  followed  the  diagrams  before  them,  or  drew 
lines  as  they  were  directed,  and  having  effected  their  present 
purpose,  they  were  satisfied,  because  mey  were  not  tai^ht  to 
reflect  whether  they  had  derived  any  principles  of  general  ap- 
plication from  what  they  bad  done ;  and  their  view  of* the  whole 
subject  was  indistinct,  because  they  did  not  perceive  the  re- 
lation between  the  lines  and  points  which  they  made  for  their 
assistance  upon  paper,  and  the  unseen  path  or  course  of  the 
rays  of  light  in  loolcing  at  an  object  itself.  This  can  only  be 
acc[uired  by  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  optics,  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  ought  to  be  a  preliminary  step  to  the  study 
of  perspective,  and  not  left  to  be  derived,  as  it  usually  is, 
from  its  combination  with  the  rules  and  practice  of  perspec- 
'tive.  The  principles  of  optics,  studied  by  tnemselves,  are  easily 
understood,  and  an  acquaintance  with  them  will  strew  flowers  in 
the  path  of  the  student's  future  progress  through  perspectiTe* 
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Geometry  has  been  usually  spetified  as  a  previous  and  indis- 
pensable requisite  to  the  study  of  nerspective ;  and  there  can 
De  no  question  of  the  correctness  ot  the  assertion,  where  a  com- 
plete  and  mathematical  investigation  of  the  art  is  to  be  under- 
taken ;  but  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  rules  to  be 
followed  in  ordinary  practice,  in  taking  the  drawing  of  a  land- 
scape, of  a  building,  or  of  a  machine,  may  be  perfectly  com^ 
frenended  without  the  scholastic  investigation  of  geometry, 
t  is  requisite,  for  example,  to  know  the  names  of  aifferentiy 
shaped  superficies  and  solids,  as  circles,  triangles,  parallelo- 
•grams,  cubes,  &c.  and  of  the  art  of  drawing  straight  and  curved 
fines  in  any  direction  upon  paper ;  but  the  former  may  be  ac- 
quired in  cases  where  it  is  not  already  known,  by  the  aid  of 
almost  any  common  dictionary,  and  the  latter,  to  those  who 
are  provided  with  proper  instruments,  is  a  mechanical  opera- 
tion, in  performing  which  persons  of  very  humble  views  expe- 
rience no  difficulty.  Thus  in  drawing,  lines  perpendic^ilar  to 
othtT  lines  are  frequently  wanted;  the  geometrical  method  of 
obtiiining  these  perpendiculars  is  vary  neat  and  pleasing  in  its 
•principle,  but  tne  mechanical  mode  of  using  a  square  is  far 
more  expeditious,  as  accurate  in  itseffeot,  and  is  always  the 
choice  of  practical  men.  Upon  the  whole,  the  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  different  forms,  magnitudes,  and  their  remtions 
to  each  other,  which  constitute  the  essence  of  geometry,  and 
delight  the  studious  mind,  may  be  left  unexplored  by  those 
who  have  leisure  only  for  practical  studies :  although  such  a 
knowledee  of  geometry  as  may  be  acquired  in  a  verv  short 
time  without  a  teacher,  from  any  elementary  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  much  to  be  recommended. 

Referring  the  student  who  is  ignorant  of  the  subject,  to  the 
essay  on  optics  contained  in  this  work,  we  will  si^ppose  it  to 
.be  known — that  light,  by  whiqh  olL  objects  are  rendered  visible, 
consists  of  particles  inconceivably  small;  -th^t  these  particles 
are  emitted  from  luminous  bodies,  and. reflected  from  all  ob- 
jects on  which  they  fall;  that  their  direction, in  a  uniform  me- 
dium, is  always  in  a  right  line ;  that  the  angle, of  a  ray's  inci- 
.dence  is  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  its  reflection ;  that  every 
ray,  when  it  enters  the  eye,  impresses  upon  that  organ  the 
image  of  the  point  from  which  it  issued ;  that  t|ie  angle  under 
which  anv  object  is  seen,  when  its  centre  is  placed  right  before 
.that  of  the  eye,  and  its  direction  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  eve,  is  inversely  proportionate  to  the  distance  of  that 
object;  but  that  in  every  other  situation,  the  angle  of  vision 
ie  diminished,  not  only  by  the  distance  at  which  the  object  is 
.▼iewed,  but  by  its  obliquity  to  the  axis  of  the  eye ;  th^t  li^t 
,is  composed  of  Mrticles  of  different  sqrts ;  ana  tbat.oo)Qiifi 
66-— Vol.  IL  4  U 
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are  supposed  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  different  magnitudes 
of  the  particles  of  light,  and  which  therefore  strike  the  retina 
with  greater  or  less  force.  Of  these  theorems  or  propositions, 
the  most  important  to  the  elucidation  of  our  present  subject, 
are  those  which  relate  to  the  rectilinear  direction  of  the  ravs 
of  light;  the  image  these  rays  form  of  the  object  from  which 
they  come;  and  the  variableness  of  the  angle  of  vision,  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  any  object,  or  part  or  line  of  an  object. 

To  commence  with  what  we  hope  will  be  found  a  very  easy 
way  of  acquiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  let  the 
student  place  himself  in  a  darkened  chamber,  and  there  let 
him  make  a  small  hole,  not  larger  than  a  pea,  in  the  door  or 
window,  opposite  to  some  remarkable  objects,  such  as  houses 
or  trees,  the  distance  of  which  should  be  at  least  equal  to  their 
height,  and  may  with  propriety  be  two  or  three  times  that  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  experiment  will  be  most  agreeably  conducted, 
when  the- sun  shines  strongly  on  the  surfaces  facing  the  hole. 
If  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  any  white  screen,  be  placed  within  the 
room  before  the  hole,  an  image  of  the  external  objects  oppo- 
site the  aperture,  will  be  depicted  upon  it.  The  image  will  be 
beautiful,  although  the  outlme  of  the  objects  will  not  be  veiy 
well  defined,  nor  their  colours  very  distinct,  for  reasons  which 
the  study  of  optics  will  fully  explain.  The  instruction,  how- 
ever, to  be  derived  from  the  experiment,  will  for  the  present 
object  be  the  same.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  images  of 
all  objects  are  inverted;  and  to  understand  this,  the  student 
must  be  reminded  of  the  rectilinear  motion  of  light.  The 
image  on  the  screen  can  of  course  be  formed  only  by  those 
rays  of  light  which  enter  the  chamber  at  the  aperture,  and  it 
will  be  admitted,  that  the  rays  from  the  top  of  the  external 
objects  cannot  proceed  in  a  right  line  to  tne  screen,  unless 
they  proceed  to  the  bottom  of  the  screen  ;  therefore,  as  each 
ray  carries  with  it  the  image  of  the  point  from  which  it  issued, 
the  top  of  the  objects  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  the -screen,  and 
the  objects  on  the  left  hand  will  be  on  the  right  of  the  ima^e. 
That  the  rays  of  light  from  the  objects  cross  each  other  at  tne 
aperture,  and  spread  afterwards  as  they  advance,  may  be  proved 
by  varying  the  distance  of  the  screen;  the  size  of  the  image 
upon  which,  is  enlarged  by  drawing  it  back,  and  lessened  by 
placing  it  nearer  the  aperture.  The  student  must  further  be 
informed,  that  if  he  could  trace  the  image  on  the  screen 
exactly  as  it  is  there  delineated,  he  would,  on  reversing  the 
screen,  have  an  outline  of  the  external  objects  in  accurate 
perspective.  As  the  proportions  of  the  several  parts,  there* 
fore,  are  not  altered  by  the  inverted  position  of  the  image,  they 
may  be  contemplated  and  compared  with  the  original  objecli» 
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as  if  no  inyersion  took  place.  Suppose  the  front  of  a  single 
house  to  be  parallel  to  tne  surface  or  the  screen,  and  its  centre 
very  nearly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  aperture,  its  image  upon 
the  screen  will  be  of  the  same  shape  as  tne  front  itself  is  known 
to  have,  and  its  dimensions  will  be  obtained  by  a  rule  easily 
discoverable,  for  the  ima^e  will  be  very  nearly  as  much  less 
than  the  original,  as  the  distance  between  the  imaee  and  the 
aperture,  is  less  than  the  distance  between  the  original  and 
the  aperture.  This  estimate  of  the  proportion  between  the 
image  and  the  object,  would  not  require  the  qualifying  term 
nearUf^  but  would  b^  correct,  if  the  aperture  were  exactly  op- 
posite the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  house ;  but  we  have  sup- 
posed the  aperture  to  be  nearer  one  side  of  the  building  than 
the  other,  in  order  that  the  rays  from  the  nearest  gable  of  the 
house,  may  pass  through  the  aperture.  This  being  attended 
to,  there  will  be  an  image  of  the  gable  end  upon  the  screen, 
and  the  size  and  shape  of  this  part  of  the  image  must  be  par- 
ticularly noticed.  It  will  be  found,  that  though  the  gable  may 
be  in  reality  as  broad  as  the  front,  its  image  is  extremely  nar- 
row ;  that  Its  ground  line,  instead  of  being  level  with  tnat  of 
the  front,  inclines  more  and  more  towards  the  top  as  it  recedes 
from  the  eye,  and  that  the  further  edge  of  the  inclined  roof, 
inclines  to  this  line  with  a  greater  degree  of  inclination  than 
the  original  is  known  to  have ;  thus,  besides  the  narrowness  in 
point  of  breadth,  the  height  of  the  most  distant  comer  of  the 
gable  is  in  the  image  shorter  than  the  hithermost  comer.  This 
visual  contraction  of  surfaces  is  called  fore-shortening.  To 
understand  how  it  happens,  let  the  student  suppose  a  thread 
to  be  stretched  from  any  given  point  in  the  most  distant  angle 
or  vertical  edge  of  the  gable,  to  its  image  on  the  screen,  or 
spot  on  which  it  would  fall  by  taking  a  rectilinear  course ;  let 
another  line  be  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  an  opposite  poiot 
of  the  nearest  angle  of  the  gable,  and  it  will  be  perceivea  that 
as  these  lines,  like  the  rays  of  light,  cross  at  the  aperture,  they 
will  at  the  screen  form  but  a  very  narrow  opening,  and  as  the 
breadth  of  the  image  cannot  be  greater  than  this  opening,  thfe 
breadth  of  the  gable  must  be  inconsiderable  on  the  screen. 
It  will  be  obvious  at  the  same  time,  that  the  more  neaily  the 
gable  is  taken  in  front,  the  greateir  will  be  the  breadth  of  its 
image,  while  that  of  the  apparent  extent  of  the  front  will  be 
proportionably  contracted.  The  inclination  of  the  ground 
line  of  the  gable  will  be  explained,  by  supposing  lines  to  be 
drawn  from  the  fonr  comers  or  limits  of  the  eabte  to  their  re- 
spective places  on  the  screen ;  for  the  line  which  bounds  the 
further  side  of  the  gable,  must  have  a  less  image  on  the  screei 
ihan  the  hitharmotti  beoauM  it  is  morir  distant,  and  ataa 
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intcnnediate  distance,  any  vertical  line  in  the  giable  most 
have  an  intermediate  heignt ;  therefore  there  must  be  in  the 

Eicture^  a  gradual  rising  of  the  ground  line  towards  a  point 
orizontally  opposite  the  place  of  -the  aperture : — ^Now  the 
whole  art  of  perspective  consists  in  observing  rules,  which 
teach  us  to  discover  the  diminutions  of  all  objects  seen  ob- 
liquely like  the  gable  efnd  of  the  house.  To  render  this  ex- 
periment and  the  inferences  drawn  from  it,  perfactly  clear,  it 
ought  to  be  tried  and  fully  considered.  It  will  then  speak  to  the 
eye,  and  the  object  to  be  obtained  by  perspective  can  scarcely 
be  misunderstood,  whereas  the  imptession  cif  mere  words  is 
speedily  effaced.  To  prevent  any  incorrect  inference,  we  shall, 
however,  refer  to  fig.  1,  pi.  I,  where,  let  CD  represent  the 
window-shutter  of  the  darkened  chamber,  and  g  tne  aperture 
'in  it ;  A  B  an  external  object,  and  BFthe  screen  wbich  receives 
its  image.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  darkened  chamber 
is  used  only  as  a  means  of  separating  the  rays  which  form  an 
image  from  any  other;  and  that  if  the  direction  of  {heTays 
could  be  ascertained  as  much  before  the  shutter,  as  they  are 
Siere  behind  it,  an  image  of  the  original  object  would  be  ob- 
tained, of  the  same  size  as  that  upon  the  screen,  and  in  its 
erect  position,  because  the  rays  have  not  crossed.  Accord- 
ingly, m  the  practice  of  perspective,  the  rays  of  light  from  an 
object  are  always  supposed  to  be  intercepted  as  they  converge 
to  the  eye  at  some  point,  as  at  h,  between  the  original  object 
and  the  eye.  In  the  experiment,  therefore,  the  aperture  in 
the  window-shutter  must  be  considered  as  representing  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  the  darkened  chamber,  the  chamber  of  the 
eye,  and  the  screen  the  retina,  or  as  a  means  of  rendering 
Tisible  the  pictures  which  the  eye  receives  of  visible  objects. 
We  need  not  observe,  that  a  larger  aperture,  'with  a  convex 
glass  set  in  it,  would  in  fact  form  a  camera  obscura,  and 
a  very  distinct  image  would  be  painted  on  the  screen,  at 
the  focus  of  the  glass ;  but  the  experiment  would  then  be 
less  simple,  and  the  direction  of  ttie  rays  not  so  evident. 
Without  a  glass,  the  distinctness  of  the  pictute  is  sufficient 
to  be  agreeable,  when  the  eye  has  been  somi^time  in  the 
chamber. 

To  consider  thje  foundation  of  perspecti vie  in  another  point 
of  view,  let  ABCD,  fig.  2,  represent  a  house,  seen  by  the  eye 
at  N.  The  eve  N,  is  supposed  to  be  opposite  the  corner  a  of 
the  house;  its  distance  from  which  is  equal  'to  N  a,  and  its 
height  five  feet  from  the  ground.  The  situation  or  the  eye 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  hole  in  the  window-shutter  of  the 
former  experiment,  and  the  picture  of  the  house  formed  in  the 
eye  itself,  correspoflds  to  that  which  the  ser^n  reeeived.    la 
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thia  tituation^  as  in  everv  other,  straight  lines  drawn  from^ 
every  part  of  the  house  to  tne  eye,  represent  the  direction  of  thci 
rays  which,  form  the  images  of  those  parts  respectively,  and 
thereby  render  the  house  yisi\)le.  The  eye,  it  must  be  under*' 
stood,  is  considered  as  fixed  upon  the  point  q,  directly  before 
it»  and  in  order  that  no  sensible  deviation  may  be  possible, 
we  may  suppose  it  to  be  looking  through  a  very  small  aper- 
ture in  a  piece  of  thin  brass  g.  If  now  a  transparent  plane, 
for  example  a  pane  of  glass,  KL,  be  interposed  between  the 
house  and  the  eve,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  eye,  the  whole 
of  the  house  wiTl  be  seen  through  the  transparent  plane,  al- 
though the  latter  is  comparatively  with  the  house  of  very  small 
dimensions,  because  the  rays,  in  proceeding  to  their  point  of 
convergence  at  the  eye,  have  approached  each  other  in  a  pro- 
portion inversely  as  the  distance ;  that  is,  at  half  the  distance 
from  the  object,  they  only  extend  over  half  the  space  contained 
between  the  points  of  emission;  at  one-fourth  of  the  distance 
from  the  eye,  they  only  take  up  one-fourth  of  the  space ;  and 
the  aame  proportion  holds  for  other  distances.     Suppose  the 

Sane  of  glass  to  be  within  arm's  reach  of  the  eye  at  N,  and 
lat  it  is  coated  with  sum-water  or  isinglass,  so  as  to  receive 
the  marks  of  a  pencil,  without  having  its  transparency  de- 
stroyed :  trace  the  outlines  of  the  house  upon  tne  ^lass,  by 
observing  and  following  exactly  the  direction  in  which  they 
are  seen  through  the  small  aperture  in  the  piece  of  brass. 
When  this  is  done»  it  will  be  found,  that  the  real  or  meosured 
extents  forming  the  different  external  surfaces  of  the  house. 
are  represented  by  extents  modified  by  the  distance  and  ob- 
liquity of  these  surfaces  to  the  eye — in  short,  as  shewn  in  the 
figure,  a  representation  of  the  house,  in  true  perspective,  will 
be  obtained,  in  the  given  situation  of  the  eye.  To  ^oung  per- 
sons the  difficulty  of  understanding  an  explanation  oT  thia 
kind,  is  occasioned  by  their  indistinct  j^erception  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  rays  and  lines  from  a  real  object,  and  the 
projection  of  those  lines  upon  a  flat  surface,  as  a  sheet  of 
paper.  It  appears  confusing  to  them  to  say,  that  the  e^r'e  is 
opposite  the  corner  a  q{  theliouse,  and  yet  to  represent  it  at 
N,  on  one  side.  Unless  this  difficulty  be  overcome,  and  the 
mind  can  form  a  distinct  image  of  the  direction  which  the 
lines  shewn  on  paper  would  have  if  drawn  from  a  real  obiect, 
perspective  diagrams  will  be  contemplated  with  pain,  and  the 
remembrance  oi  them  will  soon  be  efiaced.  We  shall  there- 
fore propose  a  little  experiment,  which  we  recommend  to  be 
tried  by  those  who  feel  the  difficulty  alluded  to.  Let  a  small 
model  of  a  house  be  made  of  wood,  and  to  every^ corner  of  it 
which  can  be  seen  in  any  one  situation,  affix  a  thread  qf  ^ilk^ 
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tVro  or  three  times  as  long  as  the  model  of  the  house  is  high. 
These  threads  will  represent  the  rays  of  li^ht  proceeding  from 
the  comers  ABCD,/A  /  m,  of  the  house  in  fig.  2,  pi.  I.  Let 
the  threads  be  drawn  through  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  thin  brass, 

t'ust  large  enough  to  admit  them  to  be  moved  freely.  The 
Lole  in  the  piece  of  brass  will  represent  the  eye.  Let  small 
weights  be  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  threads  which 
have  been  passed  through  the  hole  in  the  brass ;  the.  threads 
being  thus  stretched,  will  form  a  right  line  from  the  house  to 
the  brass»  and  the  apparatus  will  be  ready  for  elucidating  the 
nature  of  perspective.  While  the  model  of  the  house  remains 
stationary,  let  the  position  of  the  brass  be  varied,  sometimes 
placing  it  higher,  sometimes  lower,  at  difierent  distances,  and 
towards  difierent  sides,  and  let  the  angles  formed  by  the 
threads  in  each  situation,  be  attentively  considered,  by  the 
observer  placing  himself  behind  the  brass,  and  supposing 
himself  to  regard  the  house  as  if  he  saw  it  through  tne  hole. 
Let  him,  after  each  remove  of  the  brass,  suppose  that  the 
threads  representing  the  rays  of  light,  without  altering  their 
direction,  were  to  pass  through  a  sheet  of  paper,  interposed 
at  any  distance  between  the  brass  and  the  nouse,  and  he 
would  find  that  by  drawing  lines  to  join  the  points  thus  ob- 
tained, an  outline  representation  of  the  house  would  be  pro- 
duced, and  this  representation  would  be  in  true  perspective. 
For  any  one  situation,  it  would  not  be  a  troublesome  matter 
to  perforate  a  j)iece  of  paper,  to  be  slipped  upon  the  threads 
witnout  distorting  them ;  and  for  other  situations,  a  good  idea 
of  what  the  representation  would  be,  or  in  other  words,  of  the 

Eerspective  space  between  any  given  points,  would  be  obtained 
y  measuring  the  openings  between  the  threads  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  brass.  After  the  trial  and  proper  considera- 
tion of  this  experiment,  it  will  be  easy  to  form  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  perspective  appearance  of  any  object,  or  as- 
semblage of  objects,  and  not  difficult  tfl  exhibit  that  appear- 
ance on  paper.  In  perspective  diagrams,  lines  must  be  drawn 
to  represent  the  rays,  the  direction  of  which,  in  this  experi- 
ment, is  indicated  by  threads,  and  as-  the  view  of  an  object 
varies  with  the  point  from  which  it  is  seen,  the  situation  of 
the'  eye,  both  in  height  and  distance,  must  be  laid  down  upon 
the  paper,  on  which  the  perspective  drawing  of  an  object  is 
to  be  made,  unless  we  propose  to  look  at  the  object  itself  as 
through  a  transparent  plane.  The  question  then  occurs,  hoW 
ahall  the  position  of  the  eye  be  designated  on  paper? — It 
can  no  way  be  represented  so  clearly  as  by  placing  it  on  one 
side,  as  shewn  in  tig.  2,  or  by  placing  it  vertically  beneath  the 
object  to  be  drawn,  as  represented  in  fig.  5,  pi.  !L 
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By  whatever  means  the  representation  t  u,  fig.  2,  pi.  I,  of  an 
object  ABCD,  is  obtained^  if  the  outline  be  accurate,  and 
▼iewed  at  a  proper  distance,  it  is  plain  it  will  make  an  outline 
of  the  same  form  in  the  eye  as  the  object  itself:  and  if  the  co- 
louring were  eaually  perfect,  the  eye  might  mistake  the  figure 
for  the  original.  But  even  when  colours  are  not  employed, 
correct  dimensions  give  the  whole  a  pleasing  appearance,  and 
constitute  the  first  great  requisite  to  every  good  picture. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  the  nature  oi  perspective, 
we  may  next  advert  to  the  limits  of  vision.  We  may  consider 
the  eye,  in  whatever  direction  we  look,  as  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  sphere*  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  represented 
by  the  circle  EKFL.  The  hemisphere  ELF  is  behind- the 
eye,  and  therefore  obviously  invisiole ;  and  it  is  also  certain^ 
that  the  eye,  looking  forward  horizontally  to  K,  cannot  take 
in  at  once  the  whole  of  the  hemisphere  £KF.  So  far  from 
this,  it  cannot  take  in  a  larger  angle  than  SRT,  which  is  but 
half  a  hemisphere,  or  equal  to  90  degrees.  And  as  the  rays 
which  the  eye  takes  in,  ejctend  all  round  to  an  equal  distance 
from  the  central  ray  KR,  it  follows,  that  the  whole  of  the  rays 
which  enter  the  eye  at  once,  will  be  in  theiorm  of  a  cone,  ot 
which  the  apex  is  at  the  eye;  and  of  such  a  cone  of  .rays, 
SRT  may  be  considered  as  the  profile.  It  is,  however,  found, 
that  to  have  an  agreeable  view  of  large  objects,  such  as  build 
ings,  the  angle  of  vision  should  not  exceed  60  degrees,  oi 
one-third  of  a  hemisphere ;  in  other  words,  that  we  cannot 
distinctly  see  the  whole  of  any  object,  unless  its  distance 
from  ^he  eye  be  at  least  equal  to  its  height ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  picture  will  be  more  aj^eeable,  if  not  made  to  com- 
prehend above  45  or  at  most  50  degrees;  indeed,  for  smali 
objects,  or  such  as  do  not  exceed  the  length  of  a  foot  in  any 
of  their  dimensions,  it  is  not  advisable  to  exceed  an  angle  o> 
30  degrees.  As  a  picture,  therefore,  should  never  comprise 
more  than  the  eye  can  easily  take  in  at  one  view,  a  distance 
of  25  degrees  on  either  side  of  the  point  of  sight,  may  be  con- 
sidered a  standard  limit.  Fifty  degrees,  to  the  eye  at  R,  are 
comprehended  in  the  angle  x  R^;  and  we  need  scarcely  ob« 
serve,  that  the  measure  of  an  angle,  is  the  space  it  takes  up 
on  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  which  ha9  the  point  of  the 
angle  for  its  centre ;  a  circle  being  always  supposed  to  con- 
tain 360  degrees.  Hence,  if  the  lines  forming  the  angle  x  Ky^ 
were  extended,  the  anele  t?  R  /  would  still  be  only  one  of 
ftftydegrees,  because,  whatever  were  the  size  of  a  circle  drawn 
from  the  point  R,  through  its  two  legs,  if  that  circle  wert 
diTided  ipto  360  parts,  tlie  number  of  those  parts  inolosed  b 
Ihtt  anglf  tonld  not  be  more  than  fifty. 
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We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  definitions  of  ihe  terms  used 
m  treating  of  perspective,  and  then  shew  the  method  of  pot- 
ting into  perspective,  those  forms  which  may  be  consideiied 
as  the  elements  of  all  others. 


Definitions. 


1.  Aii  original  object,  is  any  object  whatever  which  is  ren^ 
dered  the  sniHect  of  a  picture. 

2.  Original  planes  or  lities,  are  the  surfaces  or  lines  of  origin 
nal  objects, 

3.  Perspective  plane,  is  the  surface  on  which  a  picture  is* 
delineated. — It  may  here  be  observed,  that  painters  regard  the 
fhime  of  a  picture  merely  as  an  aperture  through  which  ongi« 
nal  objects  are  seen ;  and  they  therefore  consider  the  perspec* 
tive  plane  to  be  transparent,  to  admit  of  this  view.  It  is  oir 
this  account  that^the  peibpective  plane  is  frequently  called 
the  transparent  plane. 

4.  Grottnd  phne,  is  the  earth  or  surface  on  which  stand  the 
objects  to  be  delineated,  as  well  as  the  spectator. 

5.  Ground  line,  is  the  line  on  which  the  perspective  plane  is- 
supposed  to  rest. 

6.  Visual  rays,  are  those  which,  passing  through  the  tran»* 
parent  plane,  render  original  objects  visible. 

7.  Principal  visual  ray,  is  that  which  passes  througb  the 
axis  or  centre  of  the  eye,  and  the  course  of  which^  therefore, 
from  the  perspective  plane,  is  shorter  than  any  other,  because 
it  is  perfectly  direct.  Its  height  above  the  ground  line  is  of 
course  always  the  same  as  that  of  the  eye. 

8.  Point  of  sight,  is  that  fixed  point  from  which  the  specta- 
tor looks  upon  the  perspective  plane,  when  any  original  ob- 
ject is  delineated. 

9.  Centre  of  the  picture,  is  that  point  of  the  perspective  plane 
which  is  exactly  opposite  the  pomt  of  sight,  that  is,  where  the 

{irincipal  visual  ray  enters  the  transparent  or  perspective  plane: 
t  must,  therefore,  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  meib- 
sured  centre  of  any  picture,  as  it  can  never  exceed  the  heighf 
of  the  eye  from  the  ground  line. 

10.  The  distance  of  the  picture,  or  point  of  distance,  is  titr 
distance  between  the  eye  or  point  of  sight,  and  the  centre  of 
the  picture.  ^ 

11.  Vanishing  points,  are  those  points  to  which  all  littei 
uiciined  to  the  picture  appear  to  .converge,  and  in  whi^  AcM* 
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lines  meet,  when  produced.  Vanishing  points  have  no  placet 
in  a  finished  picture ;  they  are  used  to  facilitate  drawing  in 
perspective. 

12.  The  horizontal  line,  is  a  line  parallel  with  the  horizon,  af 
the  height  of  the  eye,  that  is,  it  passes  horizontally  through 
the  centre  of  the  picture.       n 

13.  Distance  of  a  vanishiug  paint,  is  the  distance  from  the 
ranishing  point  on  the  picture  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 

It  may  also  be  proper  to  remind  some,  of  the  difference  be** 
tween  a  perpendicular  and  a  vertical  Une  or  plane :  a  vertical 
line  points  directly  to  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  it  is  therefore 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  is  the  same 
with  the  direction  of  a  plumb-line : — a  perpendicular  line  is 
any  line  which  is  at  right  angles  to  anotner ;.  it  may  therefore 
sometimes  be  a  vertical  line,  sometimes  a  horizontal  one,  or 
in  any  other  position,  according-  to  the  diixotioa  of  the  line 
or  surface  witn  which  it  forms  a  right  angle. 

Methods  (^putting  Squares  into  Perspective. 

Suppose  a  square  to  be  traced  upon  the  ground  at  some  die* 
tance  before  us;  that  we  find  upon  a<l measurement,  the  length 
of  each  side  to  be  eight  feet,  and  that  we  are  opposite  the 
centre  o^  the  nearest  side,  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  feeL 
We  know  that  if  we  wish  to  obtain  what  ie  called  a  ground  * 
plan  of  this  square,  we  must  represent  it  by  a  square  upon 
paper,  as  in  fig.  4,  pi.  t,  and  thus  we  shall  have  its  real  ap- 
pearance, supposing  the  eve  to  be  looking  down  upon  it,  just 
over  its  centre.  But  loolcuig  upon  it  obliquely  as  we  have 
stated,  and  with  the  eye  at  the  height  of  six  feet  from  the 

f round,  we  are  convinced,  from  the  nature  of  perspective  as 
efore  explained,  that  the  side  nearest  to  lis  will  make  a. longer 
line  upon-  the  retina  than  any  of  the  rest ;  the  question  i^ 
therefore,  to  obtain  the  true  appearance  of  the  whole  square, 
that  is,  the  true  form  of  the  iroagre  it  makes  on  the  retina.  Ik 
the  first  {>Iace,  determine  the  scafo  to  be  observed,  that  is,  wlmt 
space  shall  correspond  to  a  foot  of  the  original;  for  example, 
suppose  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  Then  draw  a  line  AB,  fig.  5, 
eiglrt-tenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  another  line  HD  parallel 
with  this  base  line,  at  the  height  of  six-tenths  of  an  inch  from 
ft.  Raise  a  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  the  line  AB,  «tkA 
the  point  C,  m  which  it  cuts  the  horizontal  line,  wiH  be  the 
centre  of  the  picture.  From  C,  on  the  horizontal  line,  set  off 
the  distance  at  which  the  square  is  seen,  which  will  here  be 
^hteen-tenths  of  an  inch,  and  the  point  of  distance  D,  will 
be  Stained.  Frmtt  A,  draw  the  Kna  AC;  tnd  froai  B,  itk 
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line  BC ;  then  from  A,  draw  the  line  AD,  and  to  the  point  A. 
in  which  AD  intersects  BC,  draw  a  line  g  A,  parallel  with  the 

fTOund  line  AB  ;  then  will  A  g  B  A,  form  the  perspective  out- 
me  of  the  square  required. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  square  above  described  is  viewed 
by  an  eye  situated  opposite  one  of  its  corners.  Draw  a  base 
line  BL,  as  before^  and  on  each  ^ide  of  any  assumed  point  k, 
set  off  half  the  measured  length  of  the  diagonal  of  the  square, 
viz.  half  the  distance  between  the  comers  if  z,  fig.  4.  Parallel 
to  the  base  line,  at  the  height  of  six-tenths  of  an  inch  from  it, 
draw  the  horizontal  line  H,  and  raise  from  k,  the  perpendicu- 
lar k  C.  From  F  draw  the  line  FC,  and  from  G,  the  line  GC. 
On  each  side  of  the  centre  C,  set  off  on  the  horizontal  line 
the  points  of  distance  PD,  and  from  each  of  them  draw  lines 
to  the  centre  of  the  base  k;  then  from  a,  draw  the  line  a  V, 
and  from  b,  the  line  b  D,  and  the  diagonal  view  a  bfk,  of  the 
square,  will  be  completed. 

We  shall  give  one  more  example  respecting  squares :  suppose 
we  have  a  square  pavement,  composed  of  equal  alternate  pieces 
of  black  and  white  marble;  the  total  numoer  of  small  pieces 
to  be  144,  and  each  of  them  one  foot  square.  Here  there  will 
be  six  black  and  six  white  pieces  on  each  side  of  the  square. 
Suppose  the  spectator  to  stand  opposite  the  middle  of  the 
thira  square  on  the  left,  and  that  for  greater  clearness' the  scale 
be  two-tenths  of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  with  the  eye  five  feet  above 
the  ground,  but  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  feet  as  before. 
Draw  a  base  line  r  A:,  and  divide  a  part*  of  it  into  as  many  equal 
divisions  as  there  are  squares  on  one  side  of  the  original,  as, 
1, 2, 3, 4,  &c.  Th^se  divisions,  by  the  scale  now  adopted,  will 
each  be  two-tenths  of  an  inch.  Draw  the  horizontal  line  at 
the  distance  of  five  feet  (according  to  the  scale)  from  the  base. 
From  the  middle  of  the  space  between  2  and  3,  raise  a  perpen* 
dicular,  and  to  the  point  C,  in  which  it  cuts  the  horizontal  line, 
draw  lines  from  the  commencement  and  the  termination  of  the 
divisions  on  the  ground  line,  viz.  r  C,  and  12  C.  From  C,  set 
off  the  distance  CD,  eighteen  feet,  for  the  distance  of  the  eye. 
Draw  the  line  r  D,  and  from  e,  where  it  intersects  the  line  12  C» 
dtaw  a  line  e  f,  parallel  with  the  base  line  r  k:  then  will  rfi 
12,  give  the  boundaries  of  the  pavement.  To  obtain  the  reti- 
culations, draw  lines  from  eacn  of  the  divisions,  1,  2»  3.  &c 
on  the  base  line,  to  the  centre  of  the  picture  C,  and  from  each 
of  the  same  divisions  to  the  point  of  distance  D.  The  lines 
drawn  from  the  divisions  to  (J,  form  the  right  and  left  sides  of 
-the  small  squares,  and  the  lines  drawn  froAi  the  divisions  to  D, 
i^ve  the  points  on  the  line  C  12,  from  which  the  horixontal 
.'Unei  may  be  drawn  to  form  the  other  sides  of  the  tqoarea 
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Or,  after  all  the  lines  are  drawn  from  the  divisions  on  the 
eround  line  to  the  centre  C,  and  also  the  line  r  D«  the  remain- 
ing sides  of  the  squares  may  be  obtained  by  drawing  parallel 
lines  through  the  various  points  in  which  the  part  r  e,  of  the 
line  r  D,  intersects  the  lines  drawn  to  the  centre  C. 

It  is  often  thought,  by  those  who  are  commencing  this  study, 
that  representations  such  as  the  one  now  given,  nave  no  re- 
semblance to  the  originals  ;  but  if  they  be  examined  as  every 
picture  ought  to  be  examined,  opposite  the  point  of  si^ht»  and 
at  the  distance  for  which  they  are  drawn,  the  idea  of  tneir  in- 
correctness will  disappear :  to  render  the  illusion  the  more  com- 
plete, the  figure  should  be  viewed  through  a  small  tube  or 
aperture,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  surrounding  objects.  It 
must  also  be  observed,  that  diagrams  upon  paper  have  fre- 
Quently,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  a  vanishing  point  so  near, 
that  tne  eye  has  not  the  power  of  distinct  vision  at  the  dis 
tance  for  which  they  are  drawn.  Such  designs,  therefore^ 
although  correct  in  principle,  will  not  appear  correct  to  the 
eye  unless  enlarged. 

To  put  a  Circle  into  Perspective. 

The  perspective  or  obliaue  view  of  a  circle  is  an  ellipse,  and 
it  is  usually  obtained  by  drawing  a  sciuare  of  a  size  just  suffix 
ctent  to  contain  the  circle,  and  dividing  it  into  small  squares^ 
then  putting  the  divided  square  into  perspective,  and  drawing 
within  it  a  line  through  the  correspondingjparts  of  the  small 
squares,  and  this  line  will  be  an  ellipse.  Tous,  to  obtain  the 
perspective  of  a  circle  EFGH,  fig.  1,  pi.  II,  draw  round  it  the 
square  ABCD.  Divide  the  square  into  small  squares^  the 
number  of  which  should  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
exactness  with  which  the  perspective  curve  must  be  obtained: 
draw  also  the  diagonals,  CB  and  AD.  Throw  the  square  and 
reticulations  into  perspective,  as  represented  in  fig,  2,  where 
C  is  the  centre  or  the  picture,  and  D  the  point  of  distance ; 
then  draw  the  curve  by  hand  through  the  parts  corresponding 
to  those  through  which  the  circle  passes  in  fig.  1.  The  per- 
spective view  of  a  circle  will  be  an  ellipse,  whether  the  square 
is  viewed  opposite  the  middle  of  one  of  its  sides,  as  in  ng.  2; 
or  even  with  one  of  its  angles,  as  in  fig.  3,  where  BC  is  the 
line  of  sight;  or  at  a  distance  on  one  side,  as  in  fig.  4,  where  LC 
it  the  line  of  sight.  The  point  of  distance,  in  figs.  3  and  4, 
11  the  same  as  in  fie.  2,  though  in  fig.  4  it  couM  not  be  drawn 
without  extending,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  plate. 
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To  put  a  Triangular  Prism  into  Perspective* 

To  represent  in  perspective  a  triangular  prism  or  solid,  stanA> 
ing  vertically  upon  one  of  its  ends,  and  viewed  by  an.  eye  just 
opposite  one  or  its  angles ;  draw  by  admeasurement  a  plan  of 
the  prism,  as  a  6  c,  fig.  5,  pi.  II.  then  draw  the  line  GK,  across, 
the  outermost  boundary  of  the  triangle,  and  make  EF  parallel' 
with  GK.  From  e  let  fall  the  line  e  d,  perpendicular  to  6K. 
On  c  d,  set  off  the  measured  distance  of  the  eye  from  the  prism, 
and  mark  the  place  of  the  eye  as  at  d.  From  a  and  A,.draw 
lin^s  meeting  each  other  in  d.  From  d,  draw  the  line  dm,  pa- 
rallel with  a  c  of  the  triangle,  and  on  the  other  side  the  lined  I, 
parallel  with  be.  From  e  raise  the  perpendicular  e  fio  the 
measured  height  of  the  nearest  angle  ol  the  prism  to  which 
the  eye  is  opposite.  On  e  J\  measure  the  height  of  the 
eye  from  the  ground  line  GR,  and  draw  the  horizontal  line 
IlH.  Take  the  distance  c  m,  set  it  off  on  each  side  from  ii,  and 
it  will  give  the  vanishinij  points  VP  and  V.  Draw  the  lines  e 
VP  and  e  V.  Then  from  o  and  p,  where  the  lines  from  a  and  b, 
in  proceeding  to  the  eye,  cut  the  line  EF,  draw  the  lines  v  q 
and  0  s,  parallel  with  e}\  Draw  the  lines  V  xj\  VindJ'w  VP, 
and  the  perspective  outlines,  w  f  x  r  e  z,  of  the  prism,  whose 
base  is  eq:uai  to  the  triangle  ab  c,  wiil  be  obtaiaed,  and  mav 
be  finished  by  shading  it  according  to  the  direction  in.  whiek 
the  light  falls  upon  it.     This  mode  of  drawing  from  a  g:roand 

S»lan  is  extremely  useful,  and  well  calculated  to  sliew  tJie  dif* 
erence  between  the  visuaf  and  real  dimeauons  of  objects* 
The  outlines  of  the  house  A6CD,  in  fig;  2,  pi.  I,.w«re  obtained 
by  it:  it  should  be  rendered  familiar  by  mquent  practice  oa 
figures  in  different  positions. 

To  put  a  Cube  and  a  Cylinder  into  Perspective, 

As  the  base  of  a  cube  is  a  square,  it  may,  when  viewed  ai. 
in  the  present  example,  opposite  one  of  its  angles,  be  put  into 
perspective  by  the  same  process  as  the  square  in  fig^  6,  pi.  \t, 
and  figs.  2,  3,  and  4,  pi.  tl,  will  explain  the  manner  in  which 
the  perspective  of  a  square,  seen  in  other  positions,  may  be 
obtamed.  Having  then  obtained  the  base,  we  shall  find  that 
when  H  is  the  horizontal  line,  PD  the  points  of  distance,  and! 
a  b  half  the  measured  length  of  the  diagonal  of  the  cube,  the 
perspective  of  the  base  will  be  represented  by  afdg.  Ma!k« 
the  height  of  a  e  equal  to  the  measured  length,  accordinff  tb 
the  scale,  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  cube,  then  draw  the  linee 
e  D  and  e  P.  From  ^*  and  g,  draw  lines  parallel  with  a  e,  for 
tfie  sides  of  the  figure :  draw  the  line  e  F  to  a  perpendicular  let 
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fall  from  the  horizontal  line  at  P  to  M.  From  F  draw  a  line 
to  any  part  of  the  horizontal  line,  as  to  L,  and  draw  from  M  a 
line  to  met  this  in  L.  To^  draw  the  line/ A,  and  to  d  the  line 
t  d ;  then  from  A  and  f ,  raise  perpendiculars  to  intersect  FL, 
and  from  the  points  of  intersection  draw  die  lines  p  /and  r  k: 
thus  will  be  ootained  the  perspective  outline  of  the  cube  klj' 
a  g  0  e.  If  the  cube  had  not  been  viewed  directly  opposite 
one  of  its  angles,  the  points  of  distance  would  not  on  each 
side  have  coincided  with  the  vanishing  paints ;  and  the  va- 
nishing points  would  have  been  best  obtained  as  for  the  trian- 
gular prism,  fig.  6. 

The  procedure  for  a  parallelepiped  is  essentially  the  same  as 
for  a  cube.  To  put  a  cylinder  into  perspective,  first  proceed 
as  for  a  cube,  or  parallelopiped ;  draw  on  the  perspective  of  each 
end  such  an  ellipse  as  it  will  admit;  let  the  longer  or  conjugate 
axes  be  equal,  and  join  the  opposite  extremities  of  these  axes 
by  two  parallel  lines,  as  shewn  in  fig.  7.  Having  thus  obtained 
the  perspective  of  the  cylinder,  it  only  remains  to  krase  the 
'lines  which  belong  to  the  cube  or  parallelopiped. 

0/  Shadau)$g  and  Dacrivtion  of  a  Machine  for  drawittg 

in  Perspective. 

Having  now  shewn  the  mode  of  putting  into  perspective  thosM 
elementary  forms  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  drawings 
of  every  description,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  be  concise  with  tne 
remainder  of  tne  subject.  The  student  must  be  aware,  how 
much  difierence  of  position  afi*ects  the  visual  appearance  of 
objects,  and  that  by  a  proper  attention  to  this  circumstance, 
the  few  rules  which  faacve  been  ^iven  may  be  applied  to  sub- 
jects of  considerable  complication.  To  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  peripeotive,  it  is  recommended  not  merely 
to  compare  tne  plates  with  the  printed  page ;  but  to  copy  the 
diagrams,  and  for  the  sake  of  greater  perepicuity,  to  dio  this 
on  as  large  a  scde  as  may  be  convenient.  Afterwards,  some 
treatise  especially  devoted  to  the  subject  may  be  perused,  and 
perhaps  Brook  Taylor's  and  Malton's  may  be  the  best;  though 
these  authors  will  require  considerable  attention,  they  have 
the  merit  of  being  sure  guides. 

With  respect  to  shadows,  the  proper  distribution  of  which 
igive  such  life  to  perspective  drawings,  it  may  be  useful  to  re^ 
mark, -that  the  shadow  cast  by  any  object,  covers  the  prtoive 
iipace  which  that  object  would  prevent  the  eye  from  seeio^»if 
fine  eye  were  in  the  place  of  the  luminous  body.  The  positioq* 
.tlMrefore,  of  the  Inminous  body,  must  always  be  ascerUin/ed* 
itnd  lbe*«hadow  to  be  aasigned  to  anyjo^^ci  Hiek|MOtaM#^iU 
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be  a  perspective  view  of  the  space  which  the  eye  would  be 
prevented  from  seeing  if  in  the  place  of  the  luminous  bodv. 
A  few  experiments  witn  a  candle  at  ni^ht  will  be  an  easy  mode 
of  gaining  a  little  acquaintance  with  this  subject;  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  the  shadow  from  a  candle  is  every  way 
larger  than  that  part  of  the  object  which  intercepts  the  rays; 
but  in  point  of  breadth,  this  never  happens  with  the  shadows 
of  the  sun.  The  reason  is,  that  the  rays  from  the  candle  consi- 
derably diverge,  while  those  from  the  sun,  on  account  of  the 
immense  distance  of  that  luminary,  have  no  p^rcep'tible  devia- 
tion from  parallelism.  It  must  be  remembered  also,  that  strong 
reflections  from  surrounding  objects  will  diminish  the  intensity 
of  shades;  and  that  not  only  the  quantity  of  light  which  falls 
on  an  object,  but  the  quantity  which  can  be  reflected  to  the 
eye,  must  be  considered. 

As  it  fre(juently  happens  that  persons  have  occasion  to  draw 
in  perspective,  who  have  acquired  no  theoretical  knowledge  of 
the  art,  for  the  use  of  such,  a  ^reat  variety  of  machines  have 
been  constructed.  Most  of  tnese  machines  are  on  optical 
principles;  the  camera  obscura,  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed, is  one  of  them;  and  the  camera  lucida  is  another.  In 
praise  of  the  latter,  much  has  lately  been  said ;  but  although 
It  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  very  portable  and  beautiful  instru- 
ment, the  acquisition  of  the  proper  art  of  using  it,  is  extremely 
difficult  to  all,  and  to  some  impossible.  Its  chief  use  will  be 
that  of  affording  the  means  of  contemplating  the  real  perspec- 
tive appearance  of  objects,  and  perhaps  to  obtain  the  position 
of  a  few  points,  but  for  very  minute  delineation  it  is  of  little 
value.  For  general  use,  we  may  venture  to  recommend  an  in- 
strument described  by  Ferguson,  to  whom  the  knowledge  of 
it  was  communicated  by  Dr.  Bevis.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
other  machines  in  two  points :  it  may  be  constructed  at  a  small 
expense  by  any  tolerably  skilful  artisan  in  wood,  and  the  use 
of  it  will  constantly  tena  to  render  the  practice  of  perspective 
drawing  more  easy,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  produces  the 
measure  of  surfaces  or  angles.  It  will  therefore,  better  than 
most  other  instruments  for  the  same  purpose,  supply  the  want 
of  a  more  extended  essay* 

The  machine  in  question  is  represented  at  figs.  1  and  2,  pi. 
III.  Fig.  1  is  a  plan,  and  fi^.  2  a  view  of  it  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  same  letters  refer  to  the  corresponding  parts  in  both 
figures.  ABEF  is  an  oblong  board,  and  X  i  are  two  hinges* 
on  which  the  part  OLD  is  moveable.  This  part  consists  of 
two  arches,  or  portions  of  arches,  CML,  and  DNL,  joined 
together  at  the  top  L,  and  at  the  bottom  to  the  cross  bar  DC, 
to  which  one  part  of  each  hinge  is  fixed,  and  the  other  part 
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to  a  flat  board,  half  the  length  of  the  board  A6EF,  and  glued 
to  its  uppermost  side.  The  centre  of  the  arch  CML  is  at  D, 
and  the  centre  of  the  arch  DNL  is  at  C. 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  arch  DNL  is  a  sliding  piece  N, 
(much  like  the  nut  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  belonging  to  a 
common  globe,)  which  may  be  moved  to  any  part  of  the  arch 
between  D  and  L;  and  there  is  such  another  slider  O,  on  the 
arch  CML,  which  may  be  set  to  any  part  between  C  and  L. 
A  thread  CPN  is,  stretched  tight  from  the  centre  C  to  the 
slider  N,  and  such  another  thread  is  stretched  from  the  centre 
D  to  the  slider  O;  the  ends  of  the  threads  being  fastened  to 
these  centres  and  sliders.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  by  mov- 
ing the  sliders  on  their  respective  arches,  the  intersection  P 
of  the  threads  may  be  brought  to  any  point  of  the  open  space 
within  those  arches. 

In  the  groove  K,  is  a  straight  sliding  bar  I,  which  may 
be  drawn  further  out,  or  pushed  further  m,  at  pleasure.  To 
the  outer  end  of  this  bar  I,  fig.  2,  is  fixed  the  upright  piece 
HZ,  in  which  is  a  groove  for  receiving  the  slidintj  piece  Q. 
In  this  slider  is  a  small  hole  R,  for  the  eye  to  Iook  thro(i<vh 
in  using  the  machine ;  and  there  is  a  lon^  slit  in  HZ,  to  let 
the  hole  R  be  seen  through  when  the  eye  is  placed  behind  it, 
at  any  height  of  the  hole  above  the  level  of  tne  bar  1. 

Suppose  a  house,  q  s  r  p,  to  be  at  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  plate,  to  obtain  a  perspective  repre- 
sentation of  it,  place  the  machine  on  a  table,  with  the  end 
EF,  of  the  horizontal  board  ABEF  towards  the  house,  so 
that,  when  the  arch  DLC  is  set  upright,  the  middle  part  of 
the  open  space,  (about  P)  within  it,  may  be  even  with  the 
house  when  the  eye  is  placed  at  Z,  and  looking  at  the  house 
through  the  small  hole  R ;  and  then  fix  the  corners  of  a 
square  piece  of  paper  with  four  wafers,  on  the  surface  of  that 
half  of  the  horizontal  board  which  is  nearest  the  house. 

To  complete  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  for  draw- 
ing, set  the  arch  upright,  as  in  the  figure,  which  it  will  be 
when  it  comes  to  the  perpendicular  side  T,  of  the  upright 
piece  ST,  fixed  to  the  horizontal  board  behind  D.  Then 
placing  the  eye  at  Z,  look  through  the  hole  R  at  any  point 
of  the  house,  as  q,  and  move  the  sliders  N  and  O,  till  the 
intersection  of  the  threads  at  P,  is  directly  between  the 
eye  and  the  point  q:  then  put  down  the  arch  flat  upon  iht 
paper  on  the  board,  as  at  s  t,  and  the  intersection  of  tl^e 
threads  will  be  at  W.  Mark  the  point  W  on  the  paper  with 
the  dot  of  a  black-lead  pencil,  and  set  the  ar^h  upright 
lu^in  as  before :  then  Iook  through  the  hole  R,  and  mQ?e 
we  sliders  N  and-  O  till  the  intersection  of  Ae  thretdb 
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:comes  between  the  eye  and  any  other  point  of  the  hovse,  u 
10 ;  this  being  done«  put  down  the  arcn  again  to  the  paper, 
and  make  a  pencil-mark  thereon  at  the  intersection  of  the 
thread  as  before ;  obtain  the  point  p  in  the  same  manner,  and 
draw  a  line  from  that  mark  to  the  one  atti^.  The  lirepv, 
thus  obtained,  will  be  a  representation,  in  true  perspective, 
of  the  corner  p  q  of  the  house. 

By  thus  bringing  the  intersection  of  the  threads  suc- 
cessively between  the  eye  and  other  points  of  the  outlines 
of  the  house,  as  r  s,  &c.  and  putting  down  the  arch  to 
.mark  the  corresponding  points  on  the  paper,  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  threads,  then  connecting  these  points  by 
straight  lines,  the  entire  perspective  outline  of  the  house 
will  oe  obtained.  Ip  like  manner,  find  points  for  the  cor- 
ners of  the  doors,  windows,  &c.  and  draw  the  finishing 
lines  from  point  to  point.  The  perspective  drawing  thus 
produced,  niuy  then  be  completea,  by  shading  it  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  light  in  observed  to  fall  on  the 
original. 

Great  care  must  be  taken,  during  the  whole  of  the  time* 
that  the  position  of  the  machine  be  not  shifted  on  the  table; 
and  to  prevent  such  an  accident,  the  table  or  support  env- 
ployed  should  be  perfectly  steady,  and  the  machine  fixed 
down  upon  it  by  screws  or  cl»mps. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a  landscape,  or  any  number  of  objects 
within  4,he  field  of  view  through  the  arch,  may  be  delineated* 
by  findiuo'  a  sufRcient  number  of  points,  and  connecting  them 
by  straight  or  curved  lines,  as  they  appear  in  the  original 
objects. 

The  arch  ought  to  be  not  less  than  a  foot  wide  aft 
the  bottom,  that  the  eye  at  Z  may  have  a  large  field  of 
view  through  it;  and  the  eye  should  be  then,  at  least, ten 
inches  and  a  half  from  the  Jntersecjbion  of  the  threads  at 
P,  when  the  arch  is  set  upright.  If  the  eye  be  nearer, 
•the  boundaries  of  the  view,  at  the  sides  near  the  foot  of 
the  arch,  will  subtend  an  angle  at  Z  of  more  than  60 
degrees,  which  will  not  only  strain  the  eye,  but  will  cause 
the  outermost  parts  of  the  drawing  to  have  a  disagreeable 
appearance. — ^To  avoid  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  draw  back 
the  sliding  bar  I,  till  Z  be  fourteen  inches  and  a  half  distant 
£rom  P ;  and  then  the  whole  field  of  view  through  the  fooi- 
cwide  arch,  will  not  subtend  an  angle  to  the  eye  at  Z  of . mora 
.than  45  degrees ;  which  will  give  a  more'  easy  and  pleasant 
'▼lew,  not  only  of  the  objects  thei^selves,  but  oftheir  represei^ 
stations  upon  the  paper  on  which  they  are  delineated*  Heao^ 
:Wliatever  may  be  tae  width  of  the  anch,  the  distauoa  .of  tht 
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eye  from  it  should  be  in  this  proportion:  as  12  is  to  the 
widtl^  of  the  arch,  so  is  141  to  tne  aistance  of  the  eye  (at  Z) 
from  it. 

If  a  pane  of  glass,  previously  coated  with  thin  gum-water, 
and  dried,  be  fixed  in  the  arch,  a  person  who  looks  through  the 
hole  at  R,  may  delineate. upon  tne  glass,  the  objects  which  he 
sees. at  a  distance,  and  the  delineation  may  be  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  paper.  By  this  means  will  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
putting  down  the  arch,  to  take  the  position  of  every  point,  but 
It. will  not  be  so  easy  to  obtain  a  correct  representation. 


Of  Drawing  the  Human  Figure,  and  Animals. 

The  first  attempts  of  those  who  learn  to  draw,  should  be 
confined  to  subjects  of  extreme  simplicity.  The  drawing  of 
strokes  by  the  eye  with  the  black-lead  pencil,  charcoal,  or 
chalk,  will  afford  the  most  proper  exercise.  A  facility  ought 
to  be  required  of  forming  them  in  ever^  possible  direction  and 
form;  straight,  curved,  parallel,  equidistant,  of  equal  and 
unequal  thickness,  upwards,  downwards,  and  across»the  surface 
drawn  upon.  By  lessons  of  this  kind,  command  of  pencil  is 
acuuirea  more  easily,  and  in  a  shorter  time,  than  by  engaging 
at  first  with  complete  subjects ;  nor  should  the  learner  be  satis- 
fied, till  he  can  correctly  produce  every  description  of  line  at 
once,  and  is  able  to  measure  distances  by  his  eye  with  consi- 
derable correctness. '  Those  who  readily  give  way  to  the  prac- 
tice of  erasing  lines,  or  retouching  them,  can  scarcely  avoid 
relying  on  these  assistances  to  an  excess  which  retards  their 
future  progress. 

When  the  student  can  use  the  pencil  with  freedom  and 
correctness  in  drawing  lines  of  every  sort,  he  may  proceed  to 
the  outlines  of  eyes,  ears,  feet,  arms,  hands,  and  other  detach- 
ed parts  of  the  human  body,  copying  from  drawings,  or  from 
prints,  where  drawings  cannot  be  obtained.  But  from  his. 
commencement  to  his  last  step,  he  should  copy  nothing  which 
he  cannot  ascertain  to  be  executed  in  a  good  style  :  as  a  fa- 
miliarity with  meanness  will  certainly  cramp  his  eenius  and 
debase  nis  style.  He  should  also  sketch  with  a  light  hand,  to 
make  retoucnin?  more  easy,  and  the  efiect  more  distinct,  and 
nothing  should  be  finished  with  haste.  The  next  step  will  be 
the  drawing  of  the  face,  with  the  same  care  and  attention,  and 
combining  at  the  same  time  the  study  of  the  proportion  of 
its  parts,  as  the  knowledge  of  these  will  renaer  the  work 
more  easy.  Tlie  head  is  usually  divided  into  four  equal  parts. 
L  From  the  crown  of  the  kfad  to  the  top  of  the  foreMftd* 
67^VoL.  IL  4  Y 
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2.  Trom  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  eyebrows.  3.  From  the 
eyebrows  to  the  bottom  of  the  nose.  4.  From  the  bottom  of 
the  nose  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin.  These  proportions  may  be 
somewhat  deviated  from,  and  the  countenance  still  be  a  fine 
oni.' ;  but  for  ideal  fignres  of  beauty,  they  may  be  considered 
as  correct.  The  usual  direction  for  learning  to  draw  faces,  is, 
to  drnw  a  complete  oval,  and  to  mak«  a  line  perpendicularly 
down  the  middle  of  it.  Through  the  middle  of  this  line  draw 
a  line  across  the  oval  from  one  side  to  the  other.  On  these 
two  lines  the  features  of  the  face  are  disposed  as  follow^* 
Divide  the  line  passing  through  the  longer  diameter  of  the 
oval  into  four  equal  parts :  allot  the  first  to  the  hair  of  the 
liead ;  the  second  is  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  nose 
between  the  eyebrows  ;  the  third  is  from  thence  to  the  bottom 
of  the  nose  ;  and  the  fourth  includes  the  lips  and  chin.  The 
transverse  line,  or  breadth  of  the  face,  is  always  supposed  to 
be  the  length  of  five  eyes ;  divide  it  therefore  into  five  equal 

Carts,  and  place  the  eyes  upon  it  so  as  to  leave  exactly  the 
readth  of  one  eye  between  them  for  a  front  view;  in  other 
positions  the  distance  will  he  less  in  proportion  as  one  eye  is 
turned  awmy.  The  top  of  the  ear  is  to  rise  parallel  to  the  eye- 
brows, at  the  end  of  the  transverse  line;  and  the  bottom  of  it 
must  be  even  with  the  bottom  of  the  nose.  The  nostrils  onfl:ht 
not  to  come  out  further  than  the  corner  of  the  eve  in  anv 
face ;  and  the  middle  of  the  moutii  must  always  be  placed 
upon  the  perpentlicular  line.  The  practice  of  drawing  the 
head,  as  well  as  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  should  extend  to 
every  variety  of  natural  position,  and  it  is  advisable,  in  all 
the  early  lessons,  to  draw  upon  a  large  scale.  See  plates 
111.  and  IV. 

In  drawing  a  full  length  figure,  it  is  also  necessary  to  be 
aware  of  the  natural  proportions  and  relations  of  the  several 
parts  to  each  other.  The  human  figure  is  usually  divided  into 
eight  or  ten  equal  parts;  and  in  drawing  it,  these  divisions  are 
marked,  or  supposed  to  be  marked,  on  a  line  passing  down  the 
middle  of  the  figure  when  in  an  upright  position.  In  the  eight- 
fold division,  tne  head  occupies  the  first  division^  and  there- 
fore the  whole  figure  is  said  to  be  divided  into  heads.  In  the 
tenfold  division,  which  is  called  dividing  the  figure  bv  face«, 
the  first  division  extends  from  the  crown  of  the  heacf  to  the 
under  lip,  and  proceeding  downwards,  the  seventh  division 
falls  exactly  on  the  bend  of  the  knee;  and  from  thence  to  the 
bottom  of  the  heel  takes  up  the  remaining  three.  The  height 
of  a  well-proportioned  figure,  is  equal  to  the  extent  between 
the  tips  of  the  middle  fingers,  when  the  arms  and  hands  are 
fully  stretched  out  in  a  line.    The  breadth  <^  the  body,  firon 
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Procedure  in  copying,  and  in  drawin|^  laodscapei  from  natiire. 


are  about  the  head,  and  proceed  in  ranees  gradually  increas- 
ing- in  size  to  the  tail.  In  drawing  all  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
their  outline  should  be  completed  first,  and  where  they  form 
the  object  of  the  piece,  they  should  have  a  back-ground  of 
such  scenery  as  they  naturally  inhabit. 


Of  Drawing  Landscapes. 

To  most  of  those  who  practise  drawing  for  recreation,  land- 
scape-drawing is  the  most  attractive  and  frequent  exercise. 
The  principles  of  perspective,  so  far  as  respects  the  diminution 
of  surfaces  by  obliquity  and  distance,  governs  every  kind  of 
drawing ;  in  drawing  from  animated  nature,  however,  there  is 
little  scope  for  shewing  its  importance ;  but  to  buildins;8,  ex- 
tensive views  of  countries,  and  other  most  usual  objects  of 
landscape-painting,  its  principles  have  so  direct  an  applica- 
tion, that  the  previous  acquisition  of  it  becomes  almost  the 
only  sure  handmaid  to  success.  Habituated  to  the  precepts 
and  practice  of  perspective,  the  eye  becomes  more  accurate, 
and  requires  but  little  assistance  in  taking  the  just  propor- 
tions 01  objects  in  a  landscape. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  visual  measurement  of  objects,  it 
may  be  useful,  in  copying  drawings  or  prints,  to  suppose  the 
original  divided  into  squares,  ancl  the  copy  in  like  manner: 
or  at  least  to  suppose,  in  the  original  and  copy,  a  horizontal 
line,  and  a  perpendicular  crossing  its  centre ;  then  to  make 
the  copy  correspond  to  the  original  in  all  its  parts  with  re- 
spect to  these  lines.  It  is  also  proper  to  observe,  that  when 
any  design  is  copied,  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  lie  hori- 
zontally on  the  table  upon  which  the  artist  is  employed ;  be 
cause  he  cannot,  in  that  position,  correctly  estimate  its  pro- 
portions. It  should  be  set  up  vertically,  so  that  its  point  of 
sight  may  be  directly  opposed  to  the  eye,  and  its  distance 
equal  to  that  for  which  it  is  dmwn. 

In  drawing  a  landscape  from  nature,. a  position  on  rising 
ground  should  generally  be  preferred,  provided  it  commands 
an  equally  pleasing  view  of  the  objects  to  be  delineated  as  a 
different  situation.  Divide  the  space  designed  for  the  piece, 
into  three  parts,  and  suppose  the  original  scene  to  be  divided 
in  like  manner.  Then  draw  that  part  of  the  landscape  first, 
which  belongs  to  the  central  division  of  the  picture,  after 
which,  by  turning  the  head,  but  not  the  body,  draw  the  sub 
jects  on  the  right  and  left,  and  connect  them  justly  with  it. 

It  is  true,  that  nothing,  according  to  the  principles  of  per- 
spective, ought  to  be  comprised  in  a  picture,  but  what  the  eye 
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can  take  in  at  once ;  and  the  direction  just  given  for  moving 
the  eye,  is  not  intended  to  oppose  this  principle.  It  arises 
from  a  circumstance  of  which  any  person  may  convince  him- 
self; although  the  eye  will  take  in  a  ver^  large  landscape,  and 
the  whole  of  it  appears  distinct,  yet  it  is  only  the  involuntary 
and  rapid  facility  of  turning  the  eye  to  each  part  that  renders 
it  80 ;  what  the  eye  sees  dUttncth/  at  once,  is  comparatively  but 
a  speck  in  the  vast  scene ;  and  therefore  it  must  necessarily 
turn  to  different  parts,  or  they  could  not  be  seen  with  the  dis- 
tinctness necessary  to  draw  them,  although  the  same  effect  only 
must  be  produced  as  if  they  were  viewed  from  a  fixed  point. 

The  lights  and  shades  oi  the  landscape  must  all  fall  one  way ; 
the  effect  of  vnnd  must  also  appear  in  one  direction,  and  its 
effects  must  be  every  where  proportionate  to  each  other :  the 
surface  of  the  water  must  be  ruffled ;  and  the  small  boughs  of 
trees  must  show  more  of  its  effects  than  the  larger ;  in  places 
also  situated  near  the  sea,  it  will  be  observed  Qiat  the  trees 
usually  lean  from  it. 

In  no  part  of  a  landscape  should  the  lines  have  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  drawn  by  a  ruler,  although  a  ruler  may 
have  been  used  in  drawing  some  of  the  outlines.  To  avoid  this, 
and  to  give  the  appearance  of  freedom  to  the  whole  piece,  a  pen 
should  never  follow  the  black-lead,  but  the  hair-pencil  only.  If 
the  student  have  allowed  himself  to  daub  with  the  Ipad  any  part 
intended  to  be  leftnearly  white,  he  had  better  take  out  that  part, 
and  make  a  single  good  line.  When  the  lines  are  drawn  with 
sufficient  delicacy,  they  all  disappear  under  the  use  of  the 
camel-hair  pencil,  and  the  piece  has  a  softness  correspondent 
to  nature,  and  always  observable  in  a  camera  obscura. 

The  characters  of  the  trees  introduced  into  the  piece,  should 
be  carefully  studied,  and  accurately  expressed;  wnich  can  only 
be  done  by  a  real  knowledge  of  their  mode  of  growth,  with 
respect  to  their  contour,  disposition  of  their  branches,  the 
smoothness  or  roughness  of  their  trunks,  the  darkness  or 
lightness  of  their  verdure,  and  the  clustering  of  their  leaves ; 
always  remembering,  that  as  the  largest  leaves  cannot  be 
distinctly  seen  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  they  must 
never,  woen  at  the  distance  perhaps  of  miles,  appear  as  if 
they  had  been  counted.  The  fertility  of  climate  in  which 
{he  landscape  is  taken,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  time 
of  the  day,  will  all  contribute  to  diversify  the  appearances 
which  must  be  noticed. 

The  finest  picture  of  inanimate  nature  appears  dull  and 
cold,  without  some  assistance  from  the  presence  of  living 
objects,  as  groups  of  cattle^  or  other  animak,  or  huiaan 
beings* 
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Of   X)BAWIK0   t^LOWERS. 

In  drawing  flowers,  the  centre  should  be  drawn  first,  as 
by  spreading  outwards,  the  grdceful  and  eTer-yarying  forms  of 
nature,  in  every  stem  and^  leaf^  mdy  be  more  easity  expressed. 
In  thie  subseqtient  operation  of  colouring  them,  tney  require 
much  more  attention  than  landscapes,  to  produce  a  soft  and 
accurate  effect;  but  not  an  equal  degree  of  skill  and  experience 
to  produce  a  beautiful  whole.  Alt  stiffness  of  outline  must  be 
seduloudy  i^oided ;  t&e  tints  laid  <>n  extremely  thin,  and  the 
purity  of  the  colours  pr^erved  as  much  as  possible,  by  a  dis- 
tinct pencil  for  each  of  them.  In  this  kind  of  drawing,' as  in 
•very  other^  the  first  lessons  should  be  obtained  by  following 
the  draughts  of  the  most  skilful  masters,  comparing  their  pro* 
ductions  at  the  same  time  with  nature.  As  flower-pieces  are 
inspected  with  almost  microscopic  attention,  the  nbres  and 
figure  of  every  leaf  must  be  distinctly  expressed. — Flowers 
which  do  not  blow  at  the  same  season  ot  the  year,  should- 
never  be  grouped  together. 

Of   LlGH'f    ANd    S^AIi^. 

It  is  hj  a  proper  distribution  of  light  and  shade  upon  a  cor- 
rect outline,  that  the  eye  receives  from  a  plain  swrface  the  idea 
of  solid  substances,  or  substantial  forms,  together  with  their 
relative  distances,  and  true  situation.  The  first  point  is,  to 
consider  in  what  direction  the  light  falls  upon  tne  objects 
drawn,  and  all  shadows  must  of  course  fall  one  way,  and  from 
the  light.  That  part  of  the  piece  which  is  nearest  the  quarter 
from  which  the  light  comes^  must  be  the  brightest,  and  the  re- 
mainder must  be  gradually  darkened.  Surfaces  which  project, 
being  nearer  the  light  than  others,  must  be  sharp  and  well 
illumined,  where  the  enlightened  side  can  be  seen.  The  faintest 
part  of  the  picture  shoatd  be  put  in  first,  proceeding  graduallf 
to  the  darkest.  All  the  shades  should  be  rather  too  light  at 
first,  that  they  may  be  worked  up  gradually  to  the  fVilI  effect. 
All  strong  lights  must  be  relieved  by  deep  shades ;  but  it  must 
be  remenioered,  that  strong  reflections  diminish,  and  always 
soften,  the  shades  cast  by  the  original  light,  so  as  in  aome 
instances  to  make  the  side  of  a  body  which  retires  firo«  the 
lights  brighter  than  a  nearer  part.  It  is  by  the  reftectkm  of 
light  received  from  the  sky,  or  terrestrial  surfaces,  that  the 
darkest  part  of  cylindrical  and  globular  bodies  is  not  that 
which  is  the  most  distant  from  the  original  light ;  and  from 
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the  pecuUar  nature  of  the  reflection  ftom  mch.Mirfikceft^when 
the  light  falls  on  one  side  of  them,  the  lightest  part  is  not 
always  that  which  is  nearest  the  li^t.  In  snadiBgan  upright 
round  pillar^  for  example,  a  amall  portioit  of  the  side  nearest 
the  li^htr  suppoaine  the  light  to  come  from*. one  nde^  shoaid 
be  a  little  shaded,  the  next  portion  shoiskl  eiihibit  tbe  s^ong**  . 
est  lightt  which  in  water  colours  will  be  the  eciQKk$  of  tba 
naper  left  untouched ;  then  wiUcome  tha  deepeskiskade,  and 
im^ly  a  abacle  fos  the  £Nurthei  side  somewiiaAi  oeapst  than  the 
aoe  oa  the  side  nearest  the  li^uL  These  ahadjss^  iss^ercentibfy 
blending.  wi&  each  other,  will  gi^re  <ther  idee  of »  nMusd  nodyi 
Titi^icUielaredithat  Ika  bast  lesscas-  he  ever  received  on  the 
distribution  oA  ligbl  and  shade,  wene  deeivied  firon  studying 
and  drawing  buAenes  of  gsapeat 

In  judging  .of  the  merilt  of  their  paintings,  paintera  frequewdjp 
make  use.  ofia-mirror,  in  which  tneir  piece,  ought  to  faav^  the 
same  i^peassAca  as  tbe  objects  it  is  mean*  to  represent^  :8opN 
posed  to  be  aeevk  at  the  same  distance* 

Aged  eounteoa»cos  require  more  shade  than  those  of  young 
people,  because  they  are  rugged  and  wrinkled,  and  the  whole 
QOQMpiexipn  is  darker.  The  nair  of  the  head  reqsdres  mudi 
shade,  becausOi  from  its  numerous  interstices,  a  large  portion 
of  tbe  light  it  receives  is  lost ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
foliaee,  and  similar  objects.  The  smooth  surface  of  a  stone 
building,  is  much  relieved  by  the  shades  of  the  windows,  and 
of  mouldinc^s,  as  also  by  marking  the  joints  of  the  masonry. 
In  a  near  view,  there  will  be  a  difference  in  the  shade  of  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  stone. 

The  silvery  brightness  of  water  is  difficult  to  produce,  and  | 
requires  the  fullest  light,  with  a. strong  eontraat  from  surround* 
ing  objects.  Foam  and  waves  reauire  an  intermixture  o£  strong 
li^t  and  shade»  which  rendere  tnem  more  easy. 

In  shading  clouds^  those  at  the  top  of  the  piece;  wbich  are* 
nearest  the  eye,.  ai«  to  be  made  the  darkest,  graduaUy  making 
them  lighter  and  more  £aint  towards  the  homoo. 

The  outlines  of  those  parts*  ef  objects^  Whiofa-are  strongly 
illumined*  niMStbe  small  and  faint;  wbik  the  ouAiiiies  of  those" 

f»arts  ii4iich  are  in  the  shadsr  muat  be  bread  and  fulL  Ont^t 
iocs  must  alsabe  fmihep  modified  by  the  distance  of  objeolv 
in  order  that  tba  haaineea«indiatio«taitsa,  and  total  ietts  of  patti^' 
cular  Unes^wkuebdistWce  ec4aaiona*tiu^teeamclly  iroiMiedLl ' 
Shadowy  oushfc  rareW  to  be  termiiiatiNl  by  welb-defiaed{ 
lines,  but  should  be  softened  at  tke  :edges^  and  mingled  im) 
some  degree  with  the  gsound  ee  sianounding!  light;  this  eflSiot 
should  be  mare  fully  j^duoed^  ee  the  diataiuae  of  the  shadow 
f'om  the  body  whiob  eceaajaiis ?it  inorrtaeei     llfte  gfeatesthe^ 
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distance  alto  of  bodies  from  the  eye,  the  more  rndistnict  must 
Iheir  shadows  be. 

The  proportion  of  light  and  shade,  which  the  practice  of  the 
most  eminent  artists  has  most  frequently  sanctioned*  is  one 
part  of  deep  shadow^  one  part  resplendent,  and  twoparts  half 
.  shadow  or  middle  tint,  nut  to  produce  a  fine  effect,  there 
should  always  be  some  principal  mass  of  light,  which  should 
ieldom  be  in  the  middle  of  the  piece,  becanse  it  would  there 
in  most  subjects  have  too  much  tne  appearance  of  artifice;  nor 
should  it  be  entirely  on  one  side,'  because  part  of  its  effect 
would  be  lost  by  the  want  of  a  surrounding  shadow.  In  ge- 
neral, the  strongest  atkd  principal  mass  of  light  should  d6 
placed  near  the  middle  of  the  pi^ce,  the  deep  siiadow  near  it, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  middle  tint  at  the  extremities  on 
either  side.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  his  travels,  Vhen  he  ob- 
served any  fine  paintings,  remarkable  for  their  chiaro-08ciifO« 
(the  Italian  woras  for  the  light  and  shade  of  pictures,)  copied, 
without  any  regard  to  the  suoject  or  the  drawing  of  the  figures, 
the  gradations  of  shade,  and  left  the  paper  white  for  the  strong 
lights.  By  these  experiments  he  generally  found  the  proportion 
of  light  and  shade  to  be  nearly  what  we  have  stated,  and  that 
such  a  blotted  paper,  when  viewed  from  a  suitable  distance, 
had  Bomething  excellent  in  it,  although  nothing  could  be  dii>« 
cerned  of  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  of  any  definite  fio;uTes. 

Of  Drapery. 

The  judicious  execution  of  drapery  requires  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  form  of  the  body  which  it  covers,  and  to  the 
texture  of  the  cloth  itself.  Some  artists,  to  prevent  draperies 
from  misleading  them,  draw  their  figures  without  drapery, 
and  then  clothe  them.  The  principal  folds  are  to  be  drawn 
first.  The  finer  the  stuff,  the  more  numerous  «nd  the  smaller 
its  folds  must  be  made.  The  more  remote  any  part  of  the 
drapery  is  from  the  place  of  constraint,  the  more  perfectly  it 
will  have  returned  to  a  straight  hanging  position ;  and  the 
smaller  and  the  more  numerous  the  folds,  the  sooner  they  will 
terminate.  The  drapery  should  never  appear  to  keep  the  per- 
son under  any  kind  of  constraint,  and  tnose  deep  shadows, 
which  would  appear  to  the  eye  like  hollows  whicn  penetrate 
the  limb,  must  carefully  be  avoided.  Where  a  figure,  or  any 
part  of  it,  is  fore»shortened,  the  drapery  must  appear  more 
tumefied,  and  in  more  numerous  circular  folds,  than  in  the 
same  limb  at  length.  If  the  figure  be  in  motion,  the  loose  parts 
of  the  drapery  will,  according  to  the  degree  of  that  motion, 
be  more  or  less  inclined,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  motion, 
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as  if  it  were  impelled  by  wind.  Persons  of  rank  should  have 
ample  and  rich  draperies ;  those  of  ladies  and  nymphs,  shonld 
be  characterized  by  lightness  and  softness;  peasants  and  beg- 
gars hare  short,  coarse  draperies.  Folds  consist  of  two  shades* 
and  no  more,  the  inner  side  bein^  shaded  the  deepest.  An  at- 
tention to  the  correct  display  of  draperies,  will  show  the  impro- 
Eriety  of  excessive  masses  of  black,  as  a  black  garment  must 
e  shaded  by  black.  The  shades  in  silk  and  fine  linen,  are 
thick,  small,  and  soft,  and  they  require  a  light  shadow. 

•Paihters  who  have  much  occasion  to  draw  draperies,  fre- 
quently provide  themselves  with  a  figure  called  a  layman,  which 
is  made  of  wood,  and  jointed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be 
placed  in  almost  any  position  the  human  body  can  assume. 
When  this  figure  is  clothed  with  the  drapery  required,  and  set 
in  the  position  to  be  depicted,  it  affords  the  painter  an  opportu- 
nity or  studying  the  drapery  at  his  leisure,  of  which  the  livinr 
subject  would  not  admit.  Assistance  may  certainly  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  a  layman,  but  if  the  painter  relies  upon  it  gene- 
rally, instead  of  endeavouring  to  fix  the  fleeting  but  impressive 
forms  communicated  by  the  gestures  of  passion  in  real  life^ 
he  will  be  apt  to  acquire  a  manner  incurably  frigid. 

Or  Mechanical  Drawing,  or  Copying. 

'  The  student  who  wishes  to  study  drawing  thoroughly,  must 
equally  learn  to  copy  prints,  and  drawings,  and  nature,  by  the 
eye ;  but  many  may  oe  able  to  shade  a  drawing  agreeably, 
before  they  have  made  this  proficiency,  or  who  nave  no  dis- 
position to  make  it,  but  only  wish  to  conquer  the  difficulties 
of  forming  an  outline,  for  a  purpose  of  utility.  For  such  per- 
sons, and  for  use  in  all  cases,  where  the  precise  imitation  of 
the  copy  is  of  more  consequence  than  any  other  circumstance, 
various  means  have  been  contrived  to  facilitate  copying.  We 
shall  mention  the  most  useful. 

Of  enlarging  and  diminishing  by  squares. 

Divide  any  drawing  or  print  to  be  copied  into  small  squarei, 
by  ruling  it  with  equidistant  lines  at  rigrit  anffies  to  each  oth^r. 
Divide  the  paper  on  which  the  copy  is  to  be  made  into,  the 
fame  number  of  squares,  and  number  tne  squares,  in  both  pieces 
alike,  by  figures  along  the  bottom  and  on  one  side,  in  order 
that  the  corresponding  squares  may  be  the  more  easily  referred 
to.  Draw  in  each  square  of  the  sarfiice  intended  for  the  copy, 
exactly  the  same  portion  of  the  design  which  the  oriEinaliCon- 
tains  in  the  correspondiafftqiuifei*miid  Ae  o»^  wi&be'ooB 
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Enlargiig  and  rtiminiiliing  bj  ■qnireii — Pentcgrtjpih     Tracing. 

{>leted.  Thitf  contrivance  afforda  the  meana  of  making  very 
aocurate  copiea }  the  greater  the  accuracy  desired*  the  soiailer 
must  the  squares  be  made. 

If  the  copy  isr  intended  to  be  largeyr  thaa  the  original*  the 
squares  must  be  made  larger ;,  if  less  than  the  original,  the 
aquares  must  be  made  teaa;  aaid  the  procedure  afterwards  wiU 
be  the  same  as  beffore.  la  plate  III,  wh^re  the  process  is 
exemplified,. fig.  ^ott  4,  may  therefore  be  conatderea  either  as 
the  original  or  the  copy; 

If  fitte  lines  be  drawn  acrosa  an  originid.  with  a  aoft  peacil, 
they  may  be  erased  without  injuring  it  ^  but  aa  it  msky  often  be 
desirable  to  arvotd  making  lines  upon  a  valuable  original,  lines 
m»y  be  drawn  with  a  diamond,  or  with  lamp-black  ground  with 
gum  wateri  upon  a  pcu^e  of  glass  of  sufficient  size.  The  ghss 
may  then  be  laid  upon  the  original*  and  the  lines  will  answer 
the  sam»  purpose  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  upon  iti 

Anothefr  mietbod  to  avoid  marking  tiaie  original*  is*  to  have 
a  frame  with  thteads  stjreiched  over  it  in  squares*  which  may 
b0  placed  against  the  original,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
glasi  just  mentioned. 

The  Peniegrapk. 

The  pentegraph  is  an  instrument  sold  by  the  mathematical 
instrument*makers  \  it  equally  answers  the  purpose  of  enlarg- 
ifig,  contracting,  or  drawing  of  the  same  size  as  an  original, 
but  it  requires  the  original  to  be  traced  by  a  blunted  point, 
which  is  not  always  an  admissible  practice.  When  this  is  no 
objection,  it  is  very  convenient  for  copying  complex  designs; 
where  long,  straight,  or  parallel  lines  occur,  the  tracing  point 
may  be  guided  by  a  ruler.  The  usual  price  of  the  instrument 
is  two  guineas  and  a  half,  made  of  brass,  and  graduated  io 
such  a  manner,  that  the  reduction  or  enlargement  of  the  on 
ginal,  may,  within  certain  limits,  be  made  in  any  degree  re- 
quired. It  should  be  used  upon  a  smooth  and  level  table,  or 
a  true  design  cannot  be  obtained. 

Tracing  against  the  Light. 

This  mode  of  copying  is  familiar  to  almost  every  school-boy. 
It  consists  in  holding  up  the  design  intended  to  be  copied  to 
the  light,  as  against  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  window,  and  placing 
apiece  of  paper  designed  for  the  copy  upon  it*. the  lines  which 
are  seen  tnrough  the  paper  are  traced  with  a  pencil.  The 
vertical  position  of  the  glass  being  irksome*  tais  mode  ef 
eopjnng  may  be  better  executed  b^  havui^  a  pftae  of  fpUss 
fmt  into  a  separate  frame,  then  placing  it  in  an  incliiied  posi- 
tion, Uke  a  desk,  with  a  candle  at  a  suitable  distaiiee  aader^ 
Death  it*  to  afibrd  the  light  foE  tfacing* 
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Trmdng  upon  tran^pamd  P^p^* 

If  thin  paper  be  Mndered  iraaap^reilfe  by  mea^iiB  of  oil,  evevy 
line  of  any  cetiga  uponf  which  it  i«  laid»  may  be  disiiAddy*  seen' 
through  it,  and  traced  upon*  i(  with  the  nieetft'aeotiiaoy.  Tvane- 
parent  paper  is  usually  prepared,  by  brushing  over  thin  wove 
writing  paper  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine and  drying  linseed  oil.  The  coating  is  rery  thin,  bnt  H  com- 
municates to  the  paper,  with  a  high  decree  of  tramspatency,  a 
pliability  which  enables  it  to  bear  creasins;  withotit  injnrf .  Ca-. 
thery  communicated  to  the  Society  for  the  Enrc^^trragcfment  of 
Arts,  8cc.  the  following  recipe,  as  ati  improvement  ifi  the  mode 
ofpreparing  transparent  papef.  Take  one  quar^of  the  best  re^-^ 
tified  spirits  of  turpentrne,  and'  put  to  it  a  quarteor  df  an  ounce  of 
^gar  of  lead  finely  powdered;  shake  it  up,  and  let  it  stand  a 
day  and  a  night;  tbetf  pour  it  off.  and  add  to  it  one  pound  of  the 
best  Canada  balsam,  «et  ititt  a  gentle  sand  heat,  and  keejf  stir* 
ring  it  till  it  is  (jhitte  thi'xed,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  brushing  bter 
the  paper,  which  in  about  four  days  will  be  fit  for  use.  Paper 
'  thus  prepared  takes  the  marb  oftne  pencil  better  than  the  com- 
mon kind,  but  it  is  more  apt  to  turn  yellow;  and  the  coating 
forms  a  brittle  varnish,  which  leaves  an  indelible  mark  if  the 
paper  be  cre^sed^  or  if  a  fine  point  be  used  upon  it ;  hence  it  is 
not  on  the  whole  preferable,  liie  paper  rendered  traasparent,; 
is  generally  that  which  Uie  atationefs  eall  bank  p^t^  butw  We- 
ffreat  nicety  is  required,  lisiue  paper,  which  is  still  thinner,  fiiU! 
be  proper.  Befoil<e  it  it  brushed  over  with  the  mixtusej*  afl^v 
hevmg  been  madkei  slightly  damp  by  laying  it  oif  Miother  damp 
sheet  of  strong  paper,  it  sheula  be  pasted  by  the  edeta  iipoa 
a  frame,  and  suffered  to  dry.  When  prepared  and  dry,  it 
may  be  ruled  or  written  <m  witSr  a  pen,  if  the  ink  be  mixed 
witn  a  little  oz-gaH. 

Trating  wkh  iol^ufed  Faper. 

Take  some  bard  soap  oivd  tamp-blaek,  and  mix  theooi  with, 
water  to  the  cooeistence  of  a  jeUy«  Brush  o^^r  oae  ai^e  ^ 
any  thin  smooth  kind  of  pa^er  wiUi  this  eompoeition,  and  let 
it  dry.  Plaoe  the  oolouiM  itde  of  this  pap^  epon  a  deai^ 
sheet,  on  a  amodk  table;  over  botk  the^e  lay  any  desiga  |e  ba 
copied,  and  trace  ili  outlinea  with  a  metallie  or  ivory  p^int 
just  sufBciieifttly  bhinted  to  prevent  its  cutlint  the  pflfper*  .ISie 
coloured  paper,  wherever  it  is  preseed  upon  by  the  p^nt^  ifitt 
make  a  nttatk  on  the  white  sheet  it  coven  v  ^4  tb^  lowersiNi 
sheet  will  by  this  means  receive  the  whole  detigii«  - 

Instead  of  lamp-black„  blaek-lead»  venmUien^aC'  wai$  otjidK 
colonring  matter#  nay  be  employedt  \      ^ 

In  every  kind  of  tr^ag^  the  differtnt  papers  t^Uali  ^e 
employed  ttpm  aadt  •tkmr^  ahovkltbd  AvMfMAitfSltkW'llP 
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wafers,  or  by  doubling  the  edges  of  one  paper  over  the  other, 
and  pasting  strips  to  unite  these  edges  at  the  back;  otherwise 
ther  will  be  apt  to  get  disarranged,  and  a  loss  of  time  will  be 
simered  in  recovering  their  position. 

Slencilling. 

Prick  the  outlines  of  the  design  to  be  copied  with  small 
pinholes,  very  near  to  each  other.  Place  the  design  thus  pre- 
pared upon  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  and  dust  it  over  with  pow- 
dered charcoal  from  a  muslin  oag.  The  charcoal  will  pene- 
trate through  the  pin-holes,  and  upon  lifting  up  the  pricked 
paper,  the  design  will  be  found  upon  the  sheet  beneath  it 
The  pricked  paper  will  serve  many  times. 

This  mode  of  obtaining  copies  of  designs  is  useful  for  ladies 
who  work  flowers  upon  muslin.  The  design  which  is  pricked, 
may,  it  is  obvious,  either  be  an  original,  if  it  be  thought  proper 
to  sacrifice  that,  cr  a  copy  made  with  tracing  paper. 


OF  PAINTING  IN  OIL, 

Having  treated  of  the  general  principles  of  drawing,  we  come 
now  to  treat  of  the  various  styles  ana  materials  employed  to 
produce  the  full  effect  of  light  and  shade.  This  part  of  the 
subject  includes  Painting  in  Oil,  Painting  in  Water-colours, 
Painting  in  Crayons,  Painting  on  Glass,  and  several  other 
varieties  of  painting  not  in  general  use.  We  shall  treat  it 
succession  of  the  branches  or  art  we  have  mentioned. 

Of  the  Colouks  emploved  in  Oil  Painting. 

The  colours  employed  in  this,  as  in  every  other  branch  o> 
painting,  where  the  effect  is  to  be  the  best  tiiat  can  be  attain- 
ed, must  be  pounded  and  levigated  to  an  impalpable  powder. 
The  finest  particles  of  mineral  colours  are  generally  separated 
by  washing ;  which  is  performed  by  putting  the  colour  into  a 
vessel  containing  water,  through  which  it  is  diffused  by  stir- 
ring; and  when  the  whole  has  stood  a  sufficient  time  for  the 
coarse  particles  to  subside,  the  water  with  the  remaining  part 
suspenaed  in  it,  is  poured  into  another  vessel,  and  left  till  it 
fells  to  the  bottom.  The  product  of  this  first  washing,  if  not 
sufficiently  fine,  is  washed  once  or  twice  more.  When  freed 
from  the  water  by  drying,  the  colours  are  ground  up  with>>il 
and  preserved  in  blaaders  for  use.  The  grinding  slab  and  mul- 
ler  snould  be  made  of  the  hardest  stone  that  can  be  obtained. 
" '  Linseed  oil  ia  used  for  common  purposes;  but  the  darknesi^ 
Af  its  hue  renders  it  injurious  to  light  cofours^  nut-oil  is  inof» 
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transparent,  works  more  smoothly,  and  therefore  is  mnch  to 
be  preferred;  it  also  resists  more  effectually  any  injury  from 
exposure  to  the  air;  but  poppy-oil  is  in  all  respects,  except  in 

S^rice,  preferable  to  any  other  kind ;  it  should  always  be  used 
or  fine  work. 

Sometimes  the  oils  with  which  colours  are  mixed,  are  ren- 
dered drying,  by  boiling  them  upon  the  oxide  of  lead.  This 
is  done  for  work  which  is  to  be  nastily  finished,  and  is  only 
fit  for  productions  designed  to  answer  a  temporary  purpose, 
as  their  beauty  is  apt  to  decay  in  a  short  time,  by  tne  scum 
which  they  inevitably  acauire. 

In  all  cases,  the  artist  should  use  his  colours  in  the  simplest 
state  possible.  Simple  colours  are  brighter  and  more  durable 
than  compounded  colours ;  and  of  compounded  colours,  those 
are  best  wnich  dontain  the  fewest  ingredients  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect.  Crystallized  colours  should  be  deprived  of  arf  much 
of  their  water  of  crystallization  as  their  nature  admits,  before 
they  are  mixed  with  oil:  this  is  done  by  exposing  them  in  the 
state  of  fine  powder,  to  the  heat  of  a  stove,  or  that  of  the  sun. 

Colours  are  generally  purchased  for  painting  ready  pre- 
pared, put  up  in  bladders ;  and  it  is  of  great  consequence  to 
obtain  those  nrepared  by  persons  who  are  not  only  honest 
but  skilful,  otrachan's  colours  have  been  found  to  possess 
most  desirable  qualities;  and  his  great  experience  and  skill 
as  a  chemist,  entitle  him  to  confidence. 

Red$.  . 

Vermilion  is  a  bright  scarlet ;  it  is  a  chemical  compouna  of 
mercury  and  sulphur,  see  page  372,  of  this  volume.  The  fine^ 
it  is  washed,  and  the  more  complete  its  levigation,  the  paler 
and  more  beautiful  it  becomes.  Stands  tolerably  well  itrper- 
fectly  pure. 

Rid  lead,  or  minium,  a  red  of  an  orange  tinge.  Very  liable 
to  turn  black. 

Indian  red,  an  ochre  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  Iti 
shade  inclines  to  purple.    Works  freely,  and  stands  vrell. 

Colcathar,  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  obtained  by  the  distillatiod 
or  calcination  of  sulphate  of  iron.  It  is  often  called  commoil 
Indian  red,  but  inclines  to  scarlet  instead  of  purple.    Stands. 

Venetian  red,  a  coarse  ochre,  chiefly  used  in  konse*-painting 
to  imitate  mahogany. 

Snaniik  brawn,  a  native  ochi«,  still  coarser  than  the  aboTe* 

Burnt  terra  di  Sienna,  is  raw  Sienna,  calcined  till  it  becomes 
red.  It  has  an  oraage  shade,  is  not  very  bricht,  but  is  rakied 
for  its  semi^transpareney,  smoothness,  and  onrability. 

Red  ochre,  is  ruiow  ochre,  cakined  ,till  it  becomes  red*  It 
is  not  very  brignt,  but,  lik^  all  Hnt  odnea^itis-dnnlllk  •<    . 
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Red  ckalk,i%  moBtly  used  as  a  crayon,  bat«tands  well  id  oil. 

Lakes  are  uiually  prepared  from  cochineal,  pvecipitated  bra 
aolutioa  of  tin:  or  from  -the  scariet  rags  dyed  with  cochineVl, 
and 'boiled  in  a  lisivium  of  potash  deposited  ii»on  cuttle-fish 
bone :  or  from  the  extract  of  Brazil-wood  aepoaited  npoa 
(Jialk,  which  forms  the  common  lake  caUed  losefpink.  Dur- 
able and  beautiliil  lakes  are  now  prepared  from  madder,  by 
Sir  'H.  Englafield's  process.  Lakes  rare  transparent  in  oil; 
and  7UI  carmine  does  not  work  irsely  with  this -rehicle,  they 
are  the  only  sdbetitutes  for  it. 

Yellows. 

iCittji^s  yellow  is  a  chemical  combination  of  sidphur  and 
^rsenic,  and  a  jstrong  poison^  It  has  a  deep  rich  colour,  but 
is  not  durable^  nor  very  oflen  used ;  .and,  like  all  arsenical 
pompositions,  the  use  of  it  may  not  only  endanger  the  health 
of  the  artist^  but  will  injure  other  colours. 

Jiqples  yellow  is  prepared  from  ]iead  and  antimony.  It  is 
much  usea>  and  stands  tolerably  well:  but.no  iron  must  touch 
it^  as  the  contact  of  that  metal  will  change  it  to  black. 

Yellow  ochre  is  a  native  earth.  Some  S|pecimens  are  very 
bright,  and  all  are  durable.  When  finely  levigated  and  washea, 
it  is  therefore  much  used,  as  it  works  very  freely. 

JifasHcot,  or  yellow  oxide  of  lead,  a  dull  colour,  but  stands  well. 

Ujibumt  terra  di  Sienna  is  a  brighteir  and  deeper  yellow 
than  most  of  the  other  ochres. 

Turbith  mineral  is  brighter  and  cooler  than  any  other  yel- 
lowj  except  king's  yellow.  It  works  like  vermilion,  which  it 
resembles  in  its  strength  of  colour. 

Blues. 

Ultramarineis  the  richest  and  brightest  of  all  blues,  perfectly 
durable,  and  in  oil  transparent.  It  is  prepared  from  lapis  lazuli, 
and  is  sold  at  the  high  price  often  guineas  per  ounce.  If  fine, 
it  will  bear  exposure  to  a  red  heat  without  changing  its  coloar. 

Prussian  blue.  Its  quality  is  finet  in  proportion  as  it  isbright, 
deep,  and. cool.  The  sooner  it  ie  used  after  giinding,  the  more 
freely  it  works,  and  the  better  it  appears.    Stands. 

Buiewrdiier/iB  obtained  by  atddin^qnioldimetoa  solution  of  ' 
copper  in  nitric  acid,  and  mixingupuie  precipitate  with  aamall 
portion  of  quick-lime.    It  is  a  full  blue,  moderately  bright,  but 
devoid  of  transparency,  and  liable  to  turn  greenish  or  black; 
this'tendency  is  sometimes  checked,  by  uaing  it  wtdi  white. 

Smali  is  a  poinidered  glass  obtained  from.<eobalt.  It  it 
strewed  upon  any  ground  colour  before  it  is  di^ft  and  foms  a 
shining  awrfaoe  of  a  purplish  .colour,  sometimes  .med  as  a 
giound'.fiiraigBfi  and  laargevundiakJi. 
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Bice  consists  of  smalt  finely  levigated.     It  is  rather  lighter, 
but  its  texture  prevents  its  bein^  in  request,  although  durable. 
.  Judigo  is  the  deepest  of  all  lilues,  and  very  durable.    The 
darker  and  brighter  it  is,  the  better  its  quality.    Ouatiinala 
w^gQ  is  the  moat  esteemed. 

Greens. 

Verdigru  is  an  oxida  of  coppec,  prepared  bj  means  of  a 
vegetable  acid.  The  best  has  a  full  blue  ereen  colour,  and 
somewhat  of  -k  cryatalltnc  texture.  It  is  cSuanged  to  a  grasa 
green  by  thehidklitioa  of  a  yiellow  colovw 

Bnwuwkk  greeut  commonly  called  mineral  gneen»  is  copper 
Ais8olv«d  iaia  solution  of  muiiate  of  ammonia. 

Terra  verte  is  a  native  blue  green  ochre.  It  is  semi'tmospar 
rtat,  jdtirable,  b«ft  net  rery  bright.  Its  texiuce  is  coarse*  wd 
therefore  it  requires,  like  all  tne  other  ochres,  careful  >va^h-r 
ing  and  levigation.  A  very  bright  kind  of  this  earth  is  found 
in  Hungary. 

WhUes. 

Flake  whit^  is  an  oxide  of  lead  by  a  vegetable  acid.  The 
best  comes  from  Italy,  where  the  acid  of  grapes  is  en^loyed 
to  prepare  it.  It  is  very  pure  white  at  firsts  ptH  changes,  in 
time  almost  to  black. 

White-lead,  or  cermet  is  the  whita  oxide  of  lead  prepared 
in  this  country  with -vinegax«  Ita  colour,  is  inferior  ,  to  jthe 
above,  and  it  mdes  sooner. 

Ziuc  w^e,  the  whit^e  oxide  of  zinc  by  the  suIbliQric  acid, 
precipitated  by  super-tartrate  of  potass.  Stands  well^  and 
works  freely. 

Whites  should  be  mixed  irith  the  dearest  oil,  and  as  they  sank 
into  the  ground,awhite  ground  ispartic4ilarly  proper  for  th/em. 

Blacks. 

Lamp-black  is  of  a  brownish  }me>  but  mixes  "well  with  bil. 
Its  quality  is  determined  by  its  lightneBS  and  fainess  o^  co- 
lour. Ft  dries  slowly,  but  may  be  improved  in  this  resfect 
by  calcination  in  a  closed  crucible. 

Ivor^  black  is  prej>ared  bj  the  calchaation  of  ivory  ^nd 
'%K>ties  in  close  vessels.  It  m  a  valuable  colour,  when  ptivei, 
and  prorperly  fevigated.  That  frdoi  ivoiy  is  the  be^t;  tli^ 
other  being  reddisn.  It  it  often  a^ltenileA  with  ^hairofMt, 
which  gives  it  a  blue  oaert.  It  \n  nsed  for  shading  biota,'  hnd 
with  white  lead  for  a  pearl  gray.  '  •   '.'i« 

Blue-black  is  made  oy  the  calcination  of  vine-stalks  or  ten- 
drils in  close  vessels,  reach-stones  and  cherry-stones,  burnt 
in  the  same  way,  also  afford  bloe-black,  which,  with  white, 
produces  a  silver  white  not  otherwise  obtainable* 
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Implements  used  in  Oil-painting. 

Pallets  are  tdin  pieces  of  hard  wood,  ivory,  or  any  other 
light  material,  upon  which  are  disposed  a  small  supply  of 
each  of  the  colours  for  immediate  use.  Th'ey  are  usually  of 
a  shape  nearly  oval,  and  on  one  side  contain  a  hole  for  the 
thumb*  to  pass  through  in  holding  them. 

The  pailet'knife  is  mostly  a  uiin  well-tempered  blade  of 
steel,  for  mixing  up  the  colours  upon  the  pallet.  An  ivory 
one  should  be  at  hand  for  Naples  yellow  and  other  delicate 
colours,  which  steel  might  injure. 

Pencils  are  either  camel-hair  pencils,  or  those  called  fitches. 
The  former  have  been  noticed,  before ;  the  latter  are  also  in 
general  made  of  camel's  hair,  but  are  much  larger,  and  put 
into  tin  tubes. 

Toots  are  made  of  fine  bristles,  bound  round  a  stick.  They 
are  of  various  sizes,  and  have  a  greater  degree  of  stiffness 
than  camel's-hair  pencils  or  fitches. 

The  easel  is  a  frame  for  supporting  the  picture.  It  is  varied 
iiccordin^  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist ;  but  in  |;eneral  it  has  three 
straight  legs,  which  open  out  and  stand  triangularly,  and  the 
painting  is  supported  on  the  upper  part  of  two  of  the  legs,  by 
pins  which  are  moveable,  and  can  be  supported  at  equal  and 
convenient  heights  in  these  legs.  For  small  paintings,  a  piece 
of  board  is  easily  laid  across  the  easel. 

A  mall'Stick  is  a  slender  rod  of  wood,  with  a  ball  of  cotton 
or  some  other  sofl:  substance  at  the  end  of  it.  It  is  intended 
to  support  the  right  hand,  by  resting  the  ball  of  cotton  upon 
the  piece,  which,  from  its  softness,  it  will  not  injure.  Th# 
best  artists  generally  decline  the  use  of  it,  as  it  hinders  the 
perfect  freedom  and  command  of  pencil ;  but  for  coarse  work 
it  is  useful. 


Progress  of  a  Picture. 

Oil-paintings  are  generally  executed  on  canvass,  which 
should  be  strong,  but  not  very  coarse,  and  rather  close  in  its 
texture.  A  kind  of  ticking  has  lately  been  much  used,  and 
linen  is  very  suitable  for  small  pieces.  The  first  operation  ra 
to  prime  the  cloth,  which  consists  in  covering  it  with  a  smootli 
coat  of  any  colour.  The  particular  tint  of  we  priming  it  of 
Uttle  consequence^  provided  it*  is  not  dark,  ana  is  composed 
of  a  colour  not  likely  to  iajora  thow  kid  npoii  it  by  a  ekoaiMl 
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action.  Ochres  make  the  safest  priming,  aad  for  ordinary 
work  their  cheapness  is  a  recommendation. 

In  the  subsequent  management  of  the  picture  diBl^rent  artists 
follow  different  methods;  but  it  will  give  a  jreneral  view  of  the 
subject  %o  observe*  that  the  outlines  of  tlve  n^ure  may  be 
faintly  sketched  with  white  chalk,  and  afterwards  more  cor* 
rectly  gone  over  with  lake,  or  some  other  thin  transparent 
colour.  lu  the  next  step,  the  larger  parts  are  laid  in  with 
their  proper  colours,  lights,  and  shades.  Some  judgment 
may  now  he  formed  of  tne  piece  as  a  whole*  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  every  part  be  accurately  expressed. 
Some  of  the  colours,  it  w;ill  probably  be  perceived,  must  be 
kept  down,  others  heightened,  and  some  of  the  tints  changed. 
In  the  next  or  finishing  process,  force  and  relief  naust  be  par- 
ticularly studied.  Freshness  of  tint  must  be  given  to  the 
carnations,  or  flesh-colour ;  where  much  pains  has  been  taken, 
a  few  smart  touches  may  conceal  the  appearance  of  it ;  all  the 
large  shadows  should  be  thin  of  colour,  but  nearly  of  the  same 
tone,  according  to  their  situations ;  the  lights  should  be  dis- 
tinct, bold,  spirited,  and  will  be  more  durable,  if  loaded  with 
colour. 

The  picture  should  be  frequently  viewed  at  the  distance  for 
which  It  is  intended,  and  its  full  effect  ou^ht  to  be  observable 
at  that  distance :  when  the  light  in  whicn  it  is  to  be  placed 
can  be  ascertained^  it  should  be  adapted  to  it. 

In  painting  landscapes,  it  is  usual  to  begin  about  the  centre 
of  the  piece  ;  working  upon  the  sky  first,  and  advancing  from 
the  distance  to  the  fore-ground.  Whatever  forms  the  back- 
ground to  an  object,  should  be  treated  before  the  object 
itself,  to  spare  the  trouble  which  would  be  occasioned  by 
painting  round  the  object. 

To  complete  a  well-coloured  picture,  it  should  be  warm  and 
mellow:  by  the  first  term  is  meant,  a  certain  moderated  resem- 
blance to  the  effect  of  sun-light,  which  being  always  yellowish, 
and  more  or  less  glowing,  indicates  that  choice  of  colours,  as 
allied  to  warmth  :  if  we  consider  yellow  as  warm,  green  is  not 
so  warm,  because  it  approaches  to  blue,  which  is  the  coldest 
of  all  colours,  and  is  by  this  property  rendered  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  introduce  and  m^age  :  although  it  may  not  be  omit- 
ted, as  it  is  a  source  of  variety  and  opposition.  Mellowness 
must  regulate  warmth;  not  permitting  a  positive  yellow, 
which  would  be  raw  and  offensive,  yet  inserting  yellowish : — 
BOt  a  staring  red,  but  reddish. 

One  coat  of  colour  should  be  dry  before  another  is  laid  on. 
To  know  when  any  coat  is  dry,  breathe  firmly  on  it ;  if  it  takes 
ths  breath,  it  is  safe.   Althoag^  any  colour  aaay  be  ^iouched. 
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after  it  is  dry,  aild  eren  changed  to  its  opposite,  yet  the  prac- 
tice of  reversing  or  materially  varying  colours,  is  not  very 
prudent,  as  an  under  colour  will  impair  the  jtome.  of  a  superior 
one,  which  is  of  a  very  difl%rent  nature. 

Water-colours  are  made  paler  by  mixing  with  them  a  larger 
(juantity  of  water ;  bat  oil-colours  admit  not  of  a  correspond- 
ing practice ;  an  extmordinary  quaatity  of  oil  would  in  general 
renoer  the  colours  mote  apt  to  fitd^and  impovejrith  them; 
they  must  therefore  be  beigntened  by  tbe  use  of  other  colours 
of  a  lighter  tone,  as  light  red  upon  dark  red.  Some  colours 
ma^,  however,  be  mixed  thinly  with  oiU  and  are  laid  over 
colours  of  a  similar  class,  which  require  to  be  lowered*  Thus, 
to  give  richness  to  crimson,  it  is  often  coated  with  lake. 
This  practice  is  called  glazing. 

If  a  tint,  different  to  any  on  the  pallet,  is  required,  while  at' 
work  on  a  picture,  it  is  better  to  mingle  the  colours  which 
compose  it  on  the  pallet  with  the  kni^,  than  with  a  pencil ; 
because  the  portion  taken  up  by  the  pencil,  wiU  be  apt  to* 
want  uniformity  of  colour. 

Every  colour  should  have  its  own  pencil,  to  preserve  as 
much  9A  possible  the  freshness  of  the  colour.  When,  the  pen- 
cils and  pallet  are  done  with,  they  should  be  cleansed  with 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  afterwards  with  soap^  if  intended  to 
be  laid  by  for  some  time. 

As  colours  have  a  more  brilliant  appearance  when  wet  with 
oil,  than  when  they  are  dry,  the  artist  must  carefully  study  tlie 
art  of  making  the  requisite  allowances  for  this  ciicamstance 
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PAINTING  IN  WATEE  COLOURS. 

TfaU  pleasing  and  useful  branch  of  painting  is  practised  by 
a  greater  number  of  persons  than  any  other.  It  has  several 
important  advantages  peculiar  to  itself.  It  requires  but  few 
materials,  and  the  most  important  of  them  are  cheap ;  a  pic- 
ture may  be  left  in  any  stage  of  its  progress,  almost  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice;  the  whole  operation  is  cfeanlr;  the  colours  are 
rich  and  delicate ;  it  admits  of  a  degree  of  distinctness  and 
precision  admirably  adapting  it  to  mathematical  and  arehi- 
tectural  designs ;  and  to  the  delicate  productions  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom. 


Of  the  CoLoufts  used  in  Painting  in  Water-co touts 

Reds, — ^Vermilion,  red  lead,  carmine,  burnt  ochre,  lake,  rote 
pink,  common  Indian  red,  Venetian  red,  Spanish  brown. 

Yellows, — Gamboge,  masticot,  Naples  yellow,  Dutch  pink, 
English  pink,  gall-stone,  English  ochre,  Roman  ochre,  French 
berry  wash,  turmeric  wash,  zedoary  wash,  and  tincture  of 
saffron. 

Blues. — Ultramarine,  Prussian  blue,  verditer,  indigo,  smalt, 
bice,  and  litmus. 

Greens. — Sap-green,  verdigris,  distilled  verdigris,  and 
terra-verte. 

Whites. — Flake-white,  white-lead,  troy-white,  zinc-white, 
eggshell  white. 

Black. — Indian  ink,  lamp-black,  ivory  black,  blue-black, 
burnt  cherry-stones. 

Browns. — Umbre,  Spanish  liquorice,  bistrer,  Cologne  earth. 

Of  the  colours  produced  by  mixture,  the  following  will 
answer  most  purposes. 

Ash-colour. — ^White  and  lamp-black,  indigo  and  black, 
cherry-stone  black  and  white.  The  shades  to  be  done  with 
ivon'^-black. 

Bay-colour. — ^Vermilion,  with  a  little  Spanish  brown  and 
black. 

Bright  red. — Indian  lake  and  vermilion. 

Carnation. — Lake  and  white,  shaded  with  lake. 

Cloud-colour. — Lake  and  light  masticot;  lake  and  whitft 
shaded  with  blue  verditer. 

Crimson. — Lake  and  white,  shaded  with  lake. 
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flame-colour. — Vermilion  and  orpin^ent^  red  lead  and  masti- 
cot,  heightened  with  white. 

Fleib-coiour. — ^White,  with  a  little  lake  and  red-lead;  and 
yellow  ochre  for  a  twarth]^  complexion. 

French  green, — Light  pmk  and  Dutch  bioe«  ahaded  with 
green  pink. 

Glass  gray. — Ceruse,  with  a  little  blue. 

Hair-colour. — Masticot,  umbre,  y'ellow  ochre,  ceruae,  and 
cherry-stone  black. 

Lead-colour, — Indigo  and  white. 

JJghi  blue. — Bice»  neightened  with  ceruse. 

Uon  tawnev4 — Red-lead  and  masticot,  shaded  with  umbre. 

Murrey. — Lake  and  flake-white. 

Orange, — Red-lead  and  a  little  fine  masticot,  shaded  with 
gall-stone  and  lake. 

Orange  tawney. — Cinnabar,  light  pink,  and  a  little  masticot 
shaded  with  gall-stone  and  lake. 

Purple. — Indigo,  Spanish  brown  and  white ;  blue  bice  with 
red-lead  and  flake-white ;  or  blue  bice  and  lake. 

Russet. — Cherry-stone  black  with  white. 

Scarlet. — Red-lead  and  lake,  with   or  without  vermilion; 
carmine  and   Indian  lake;   native   cinnabar  and  red-lead 
shaded  with  Indian  lake. 

Sea-green^ — Bice,  pink  and  white,  shaded  with  green  pink 

Sku'colour. — Light  masticot  and  white,  for  the  lowest  parts ; 
blue  Dice  and  white  for  the  middle ;  blue  bice  alone  for  Uie 
highest  part.  These  different  shades  are  to  be  i^oftened  into 
each  other  at  the  edges. 

Shf-colour  for  drapery. — Blue^  bice  and  Venice  ceruse ;  or 
ultramarine  and  white,  shaded  with  indigo. 

Straw-colour. — ^Yellow  masticot,  and  a  very  little  cinnabar 
shaded  with  dark  pink. 

Violet-colour. — Indigo,  white  and  cinnabar  lake;  or  fine 
Dutch  bice  and  lake,  shaded  with  indigo;  or  litmus,  smalt, 
and  blue  bice,  the  latter  most  predominant. 

Water. — Blue  and  white,  shaded  with  blue,  and  heightened 
witiv  white. 

Preparation  of  Water-colours. 

When  water-colours  are  prepared  for  use,  they  are  miked 
up  with  a  solution  of  some  sligntly  dntinous  substance,  suci^ 
as  gum,  isinglass,  or  size;  but  whatever  be  the  glutinous 
substance  employed,  its  solution  in  water  must  not  be  so 
•trong  as  to  prevent  the  colours  mixed  with  it  from  rubbing 
down  freely  with  water  afterwards.  Gum  arable  is  the  pub- 
stance  mostly  employed^  though  the  use  of  it  is  in  ope  pr  two 
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respects  exceptionable;  fof  even  when  the  purest  and  whitest 
pieces  are  selected,  it  wilU  i^  common  with  all  other  ffamB,  in 
some  degree  darken,  and  rather  injure  the  tone  of  bright  co- 
lours, and  it  dries  so  hard,  and  shnnks  so  much,  as  aometime» 
to  crack  the  colour.  To  prevent  the  latter  defect^  a  little 
sugar-candy  may  be  added  to  the  gum,  and  the  coloufB  will 
then  also  work  more  freely. 

A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic  put  into  a  tea-cupfiil 
of  hot  water,  will  form  a  solution  of  a  moderate  strength,  and 
proper  for  most  purposes. 

W  hen  isinglass  is  employed,  half  an  ounce  of  it  may  be 
boiled  in  two  pints  of  water,' till  it  is  dissolved,  when  the 
solution  may  be  strained,  and  it  is  then  fit  for  use. 

Size  is,  however,  upon  the  whole,  preferable  to  any  other 
glutinous  substance,  and  it  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  clean 
shreds  of  parchment  or  white  leather  in  water,  till,  when 
cold,  it  has  the  consistence  of  a  jelly. 

A  little  coloquintida  may  be  added  to  the  gum-water  or 
size,  to  prevent  flies  from  injuring  the  work  in  which  it  is 
used. 

Distilled  water  should  be  employed  for  the  solution  of  ^am, 
for  size,  and  in  all  the  other  operations  connected  with  the 
preparation  of  colours,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  obtained. 
Where  it  cannot  be  obtained,  the  purest  rain-water  should  be 
preferred:  spring-water  is  the  most  improper,  and  often  con- 
tains ingredients  which  will  materially  injure  flake-white  and 
some  other  bright  colours. 

To  obtain  water-colours  in  their  best  state,  the  method  of 
preparing  them  must  be  varied  according  to  their  nature: 
Vermilion,  red-lead,  scarlet  ochre,  common  Indian  red,  true 
Indian  red,  Venetian  red,  yellow  ochre,  masticot,  ultramarine, 
bice,  indigo,  verditer,  Cologn  earth,  umbre,  terra-verte,  brown 
ochre,  white  lead,  calcined  hartshorn,  ivory  black  and  blue 
black,  should  be  ground  extremely  well  with  water  only,  and 
then  washed  over ;  they  must  then  be  mixed  up  with  strong 
gum-water  or  size,  by  means  of  the  pallet-knife,  until  they 
have  the  consistence  of  a  paste,  in  which  state  they  majr  be 
put  into  small  muscle  or  other .  shells,  or  made  into  cakes  by 
means  of  wooden  moulds. 

Prussian  blue  lake,  and  Naples  yellow,  should  be  reduced 
to  an  impalpable  powder  by  levigating  them  on  the  stone  with 
spirit  of  wine :  then  they,  as  also  carmine,  bistre,  Dutch  pink, 
and  English  pink,  should  be  mixed  with  treak  gum-water,  bv 
means  of  a  small  muUer  or  pallet-knife,  and  put  into  then 
proper  shells. 

Indian  inl,  gamboge,  sap-green,  and  gall-«tone,  require  no 
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gum-water  or  size,  but  are  merely  tubbed  down  with  fair 
water  into  a  shell  or  on  a  piece  of  marble. 

Verdigris  is  prepared  by  dissolving  it  in  vinegar ;  when  the 
vinegar  is  saturated,  the  clear  part  of  the  solution  is  poured 
off,  and  kept  in  bottles  for  use.  Verdigris  may  be  also  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  it  in  the  juice  of  rue,  instead  of  vinegar; 
Its  solution  in  this  menstruum  is  preferable  for  miniature 
painting,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  solution  has  to  come  in 
contact  with  other  colours,  especially  vegetable  colours,  to 
which  vinegar  would  be  injurious. 

Litmus  blue  is  prepared  by  boiling  litmus  in  small-beer 
wort,  till  about  one-fourth  of  the  fluid  is  evaporated;  it  is 
then  strained,  and  put  into  bottles  for  use,  after  being  reduced 
to  a  proper  state  for  working  by  the  addition  of  water.  The 
decoction  or  tinctures  of  yeflow  berries,  zedoary  root.  Brazil- 
wood, log-wood,  and  saffron,  are  made  with  water,  and  pre- 
'  served  in  the  same  manner.  Turmeric  wash  is  obtained  by 
the  infusion  of  turmeric  root  in  proof  spirit. 

When  tinctures  are  found  upon  trial  to  be  too  light,  they 
may  be  deepened  by  slowly  evaporating  a  part  of  the  fluid ; 
when  too  deep,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  water  to  them. 

All  the  colours  which  will  take  a  solid  form  are  generally 
made  up  into  the  form  of  cakes,  and  when  they  are  used,  they 
are  ruboed  out  with  water  upon  a  Dutch  tile,  or  into  small 
hollows  made  in  a  piece  of  marble,  or  upon  a  small  ivory 
pallet  held  in  the  nand.  When  a  pallet-knife  is  employed, 
It  should  be  made  of  ^  ivory,  as  iron  or  steel  would  injure 
•several  colours. 

A  fitch  is  employed  to  free  the  colours  from  dust,  previous 
to  their  being  rubbed  out. 


DiRBCTioNs  roR  Paintiko  in  Watek-colours. 

Having  provided  the  colours  and  materials  which  will  be 
required  for  any  piece,  brush  the  colours,  particularly  those 
in  shells,  with  a^  fitch  kept  for  the  purpose.  Keep  a  sheet  of 
waste  paper  under  the  hand«  to  prevent  tbe  piece  from  being 
Boiled,  and  to  try  the  colours  upon.  Lay  the  colours  but 
thinly  on  at  first,  deepening  and  mellowing  them  by  degrees. 
In  general,  the  quicker  the  colours  are  laidon,  the  evener  and 
cleaner  the  drawing  will  appear,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  work  with  a  full  pencil..  When  the  work  is  done,  wasK 
the  pencils  in  clean,  warm  water. 

The  flesh-colour  employed  ihOalH  alWAyi  b€  liglifei' Arah 
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the  complexion  to  be  imitated ;  as  it  may  easily  be  lowered 
by  working  on  it.  For.  the  cheeks  and  lips,  use  a  mixture  tt 
lake  and  red-lead,  or  carmine,  as  occasion  requires ;  and  Ur 
blue  tints,  as  under  the  eyes  and  in  the  veins,  use  indigo,  «i 
ultramarine  and  white. 

In  colouring  landscapes,  after  the  outline  has  been  perfecUi 
finished,  lay  dead  colours  all  over  the  piece.  This  ought  to  U 
done  with  care,  yet  with  a  degree  of  freedom,  which,  thoDg» 
it  may  give  an  appearnce  of  roughness,  is  still  pleasing.  Af- 
terwards sweeten  the  tints  with  a  small  pencil,  to  remove  an) 
harshness  of  the  edffes,  and  to  make  the  shadows  glide  into 
one  another.  The  dead  colouring  or  aerial  tint,  is  intendei 
to  imitate  that  haziness  which  the  atmosphere  always  imparts 
to  objects,  according  to  the  distance  at  which  they  are  situ 
ated.  It  may  be  composed  of  Indian  ink,  indigo,  and  lake; 
the  blue  must  be  the  prevailing  colour  for  the  most  distant 
parts ;  towards  the  fore-ground,  the  Indian  ink  must  be  more 
and  more  prevalent,  and  near  the  ground-line  may  be  used 
alone. 

Having  laid  on  the  dead-colouring,  begin  first  with  the  dis- 
tances and  lightest  parts  of  the  sky,  where  the  yellowish 
beams  of  the  sun  are  to  be  done  with  masticot  and  white,  for 
the  brightness  of  mid-day ;  but  with  burnt  terra  di  Sienna  for 
the  mellow  tints  of  evening :  then  prpceed  to  the  blueness  of 
the  sky,  and  deepen  the  colouring  gradually,  in  ascending 
from  the  horizon,  except  in  tempestuous  clouds.  To  make 
the  colour  of  the  sky  spread  more  evenly,  it  is  a  frequent 
practice  to  sponge  the  paper  with  clean'  water,  and  to  begiik 
to  lay  on  the  colours  as  soon  as  the  water  has  entirely  disap- 
peared from  the  surface.  The  indistinctness  of  all  objects 
must  be  increased  as  they  recede  from  the  eye,  and  distant 
mountains  must  be  touched  so  faintly  as  nearly  to  blend  with 
the  aerial  tint. 

In  colouring  foliage,  boughs,  and  branches,  the  dark  parts 
must  be  put  in  first,  with  sap-green  and  indigo;  for  the  light 
parts  use  sap-green  alone,  and  it  should  pass  over  the  limits 
of  the  gra^  tints. 

Where  it  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  perfectly  the  white* 
ness  of  the  paper  for  the  lights  of  stained  drawings,  Alston 
recommends  the  use  of  a  raw  yolk  of  an  egg,  as  preferable  to 
any  other  substance.  The  yolk  must  be  mixed  with  water 
till  thin  enough  to  spread  easily :  a  camel-hair  pencil  must  be 
then  dipped  into  it,  and  the  lights  to  be  preserved  must  be 
covered  with  it :  after  the  dead-colouring  Is  laid  on,  and  the 
paper  is  dry,  the  yolk  may  be  removed  by  crumb  of  bread* 
and  the  pi^per  will  oe  left  pure. 
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OF  PAINTING  IN  MINIATURE. 

Miniatures  are  painted  with  extreme  precision  and  brillijEinoy, 
to  bear  the  closest  inspection.  They  may  be  executed  either 
with  oil  or  water-colours ;  and  according  to  the  vehicle  em- 
ployed for  the  colours,  the  painting  of  tnem  may  be  deemed 
a  branch  of  painting  in  oil  or  water-colours.  It  is  most  usu- 
ally practised  as  the  latter,  and  such  we  shall  consider  it  in 
the  present  essay. 

Tne  colours  employed  for  this  style  of  painting  are  the  same 
as  those  used  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  painting  in  water- 
colours  ;  but  they  are  selected  with  scrupulous  attention  to 
the  excellence  of  their  quality,  and  they  are  used  rather  thin- 
ner. A  little  ox-gall  is  generally  mixed  with  green,  yellow, 
black,  and  brown  colours,  in  order  to  make  them  spread  freely 
by  removing  their  disposition  to  greasiness.  The  rest  of  the 
materials,  as  well  as  the  colours,  are  also  the  same  as  tn 
water-colours,  except  that  the  surface  drawn  upon  is  generally 
either  vellum  or  ivory. 

The  hair-pencils  which  are  employed  should  be  of  the  most 
perfect  form,  according  to  the  directions  given  at  page  701, 
Dut  it  will  by  no  means  be  necessary  to  use  the  smallest  which 
are  made.  Sable  pencils  are  much  used,  as,  for  making  fine 
lines  and  dotted  work,  no  other  kind  answer  equally  well. 
When  the  pencil  is  too  full  of  colour,  it  is  usual  to  brin^  it  to 
a  fine  point,  by  puttin?  it  between  the  lips,  and  touching  it 
with  the  tongue;  but  this  practice  must  be  avoided  in  the  use 
of  orpiment,  red-lead,  and  other  poisonous  mineral  colours. 
The  pencil  may  be  drawn  to  a  point  upon  the  waste  paper 
usually  kept  under  the  hand  while  painting.  The  pallet  em- 
ployed is  generally  not  broader  than  the  hand. 

'the  ivory  used  m  this  kind  of  painting  is  in  the  state  of  thin 
leaves,  such  as  are  sometimes  employed  for  memorandum 
books,  instead  of  asses'  skin :  to  prepare  the  surface,  it  is 
scraped  with  a  knife,  and  washed  over  with  the  juice  of  gar- 
lic, to  remove  any  greasiness  which  might  prevent  the  colours 
from  adhering. 

The  outline  of  the  miniature  is  traced  unon  the  ivory  with 
a  silver  point,  fixed  in  a  case,  and  pointed  like-a  pencil.  The 
touch  or  this  instrument  should  be  extremely  li^nt  and  deli- 
cate. It  is  afterwards  eone  over  with  thin  carmine,  and  made 
as  correct  as  possible;  if  any  erroneous  lines  appear^  they  are 
taken  out  witn  finely  pounded  pumice-stone  runbed  on  with 
a  paper  or  leather  stump.  When  the  outline!  are  completed, 
the  piece  is  dead-coloured,  and  in  this  part  of  the  ttrcMseMi  the 
68.— Vol.  II.  6  B 
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shadows  are  left  very  tender,  and  the  lights  strong,  as  the  full 
effect  is  afterwards  produced  by  dotting.  In  a  portrait,  begin 
the  shades  with  vermilion  and  carmine,  giving  the  strongest 
touches  at  the  comers  of  the  eyes,  next  the  nose,  under  the 
nose,  the  ears,  and  under  the  chin,  the  fingers,  and  in  every 
part  where  separations  are  to  be  marked  out  in  shades  that 
are  obscure.  Lay  in  the  bluish  shades  with  indigo,  on  such 
parts  as  recede  from  the  light,  as  the  temples,  under  and  in 
the  corners  of  the  eyes,  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth,  a  little 
on  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  between  the  nose  and  eyes,  on 
the  side  of  the  cheeks,  the  neck,  &c.  Yellow  tints  are  com- 
posed of  ochre  and  vermilion,  and  are  given  on  the  sides  of 
the  nose  towards  the  bottom,  under  me  eyebrows,  a  little 
underneath  t^e  cheeks,  and  on  other  parts  which  rise  and 
come  forward  to  the  light.  It  is  these  tints  which  principally 
show  the  complexion. 

The  next  object  of  attention  is  the  back-graund»  in  the  co- 
louring of  which  there  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  practice: 
dark  back-grounds  may  be  composed  of  bistre,  umbre,  or  Co- 
lo^ earth,  with  black  and  white ;  others  have  a  yellow  cast, 
pnncipally  by  the  use  of  ochre.  Black,  white,  and  a  little 
ixidiffo,  form  gray  back-grounds :  Dutch  pink,  white,  and 
black,  make  a  greenish,  or  olive  ground,  which  has  a  rich  ap- 
pearance. Back-g;rounds  should  be  formed  at  twice,  first 
laying  on  a  very  light  thin  tint,  and  afterwards  a  darker  of 
the  same  colour,  perfectly  even  and  smooth. 

The  dotting  by  which  the  picture  is  finished,  is  sometimes 
effected  by  distinct  separate  dots,  but  this  process  is  very  slow, 
and  is  apt  to  have  a  harsh  effect;  it  is  a  much  better  practice, 
therefore,  to  use  little  strokes  which  cross  each  other  every 
way,  till  the  work  has  the  appearance  of  being  dotted.  It  is 
called  dotting,  though  it  has  a  much  softer  effect  than  dots, 
can  be  made  to  exhibit.  The  colours  must  glide  into  one 
another  by  insensible  gradations.  The  shadows  may  be  dot- 
ted with  greenish  tints,  and  where  they  are  strong  may  be 
finished  with  bistre  and  vermilion,  or  terra  di  Sienna.  The 
colour  of  the  ivory  may  be  preserved  for  a  middle  tint.  Dot 
the  clear  and  brignt  parts  with  carmine  and  a  little  vermilion, 
using  a  minute  portion  of  ochre  to  lose  and  blend  them  in  the 
shadowy  parts;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  give  the  strokes 
the  difi'erent  turns  of  the  flesh,  to  produce  a  plumpness  of  the 
figure. 

The  lips  are  dead«-coloured  with  vermilion  and  white,  and 
fehaded  with  carmine  or  lake.  The  dark  touohea«  or  markings, 
will  require  bistre* 

The  whites  of  the  eyei  are  shaded  with  blua ;  the  conien 
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next  the  mote  with  vermilion  and  carmine;  the  balls  of  the 
eyes  are  done  with  indigo  and  white,  adding  bistre  if  they  are 
brown  or  black;  if  eray»  the  pupils  are  done  with  pure  lamp- 
black. Shade  the  balls  with  indigo»  bistre,  or  black,  accord- 
ing to  their  colours ;  shadow  the  marking  of  the  eyelids  with 
carmine  and  bistre,  which  must  be  softened  with  the  other 
tints.  Give  the  litde  speck  of  light  reflected  from  the  puoil 
of  the  eye,  with  pure  wnite.  It  must  be  on  the  side  next  the 
light.  A  narrow  circle  of  pure  vermilion,  round  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  gives  it  great  vivacitVt  and  has  an  excellent  effect. 
The  hands  are  coloured  like  the  face,  observing  that  the 

i'otnts  and  ends  of  the  fingers  are  a  little  redder  than  the  rest. 
^or  the  maikings,  use  carmine  and  bistre. 

Hair  is  dead-coloured  with  bistre,  ochre  and  white,  or  Uaak, 
according  to  its  colour,  and  finished  with  pure  bistre,  mixed 
with  ochre  or  black,  the  lights  with  ochre.  The  roots  of  the 
hair  next  the  fece  most  be  softened  into  the  blue  tinta.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  give  the  hair  a  soft  appearance,  and 
to  intermingle  the  strokes  which  represent  the  cuiis  in  a  na-^ 
tural  manner. 

Draperies  are  to  be  done  with  btoad  strokes  of  the  pencil, 
like  back-grOttfids. 

The  colouring  of  landacikpea  iti  miniature  is  similar  to  that 
in  the  ordinary  use  of  water-coloura,  excepting  a  more  general 
use  of  the  finest  colours,  and  the  dotting,  bv  which  all  the 
colours  are  mellowed,  and  the  clouds  rounded  in  appearance, 
in  consequence  of  the  softening  of  their  edges. 

O/iki  ColaurB  adapted  to  particular  Ohjectu 

For  Black  drapery^ — ^Lamp-black  and  white,  shaded  with 
pure  lamp-black :  to  give  the  lustre  of  velvete,  &o.  use  indigo 
m  the  dark  shades. 

Blue  drapery. — ^Pmasian  blue,  or  ultramarine  and  white, 
shaded  with  indigo.    Verditer  shaded  with  indigo. 

Green  cfrflperjr.*— Pruasian  blue  or  verditer,  andDntch  pink, 
shaded  with  sap-green.  Different  greens  may  be  fortofed  by 
using  more  or  less  blue  or  yellow. 

Purple  drapery. — Lake,  olue  and  white,  finished  with  lake 
and  indigo.     V'ary  by  adding  more  blue  or  lake. 

Red  drapery. — ^Ked-lead  or  vermilion,  shaded  with  carmine 
or  lake. — Carmine  drapery:  form  the  shades  with  vermilion, 
and  finish  with  carmine ;  the  dark  touches  with  bistre 

White  woollen  drapery. — ^White,  with  a  little  ochre  or  gam- 
boge.   Shade  with  oistre. 

lellow  drapery. — Yellow  ochre,  Dutch  pink«  gamboge,  or 
Naples  yellow^  snaded  with  terra  di  Sienna  .and  bistre. 
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MiMitares  in  wAier-oolours* 


Lace. — Dead-colour  with  blue,  black,  and  white ;  finish  with 
pure  white ;  when  it  lies  transparent  orer  draperies  or  carna- 
tions, finish  the  under  parts  first,  then  paint  the  lace  over  it 
with  pure  white,  and  shade  with  the  first  colour. 

Gold  lace. — Dead-colour  with  ochre,  and  finish  with  Dutch 
pink  and  red-lead. 

Silver  lace. — Blue,  black,  and  white,  finished  with  pure  white 

Pearls. — ^White  and  a  little  blue  for  the  dead-colour;  shade 
^ith  light  blue ;  the  speck  of  light  in  the  middle  with  pure 
white,  and  a  little  yellqw  transparent  tint  on  the  shadow  side 
to  round  them. 

Diamonds. — Lamp-black,  the  lights  touch  with  pure  white. 
All  other  jewels  are  painted  in  the  same  manner,  only  chang- 
ing the  dead-colour. 

Water. — Indigo  and  white,  shaded  with  indigo,  or  a  dark 
mixture  of  indigo  and  white.  Pure  white  for  the  bright  parts 
and  foam.  Water  must  never  be  dotted ;  when  smooth,  it  is 
shaded  with  horizontal  strokes ;  when  ruffled,  the  strokes  fol- 
low the  figure  of  the  waves. 

Trees. — Ochre  for  the  dead-colour  of  the  trunks,  with  white 
and  some  green  for  the  light  parts.  For  foliage,  use  verditer 
and  sea-green,  shaded  and  finished  with  the  same,  mixed  with 
more  or  less  of  a  lily  green,  according  to  the  distance.  The 
yellow  tints  of  autumn  must  be  given  by  ochre  and  white, 
finished  with  gall-stone. 

Skif. — For  a  pure  mid-day  sky,  ultramarine  and  white  for 
the  upper  part;  vermilion  and  white  as  the  sky  approaches  the 
horizon,  gall-stone  and  white  for  the  lowest  and  pale  part< 
For  a  dark  sky,  use  indigo,  black,  and  white,  for  the  ground, 
with  ochre  or  brown :  obscure  red  for  ihe  clouds,  and  masti 
cot  for  their  lights. 

As  the  ivory  used  for  painting  in  miniature,  is,  from  its  thin- 
ness, semi-transparent,  it  is  usual  to  cover  the  back  of  it  with 
white  paper;  this  heightens  the  tone  of  the  colours;  but  silver 
leaf,  applied  in  the  same  way,  has  a  much  more  brilliant  efiect. 
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OF  PAINTING  TRANSPARENCIES. 


Transparencies  are  pictures  intended  to  be  viewed  at  night 
by  lights  placed  behind  them.  They  exhibit,  with  peculiar 
force  and  beauty,  all  scenes  requiring  intense  lights  and  shades, 
such  as  moonlight  scenes,  fires  dunng  the  night,  and  similar 
objects,  in  connection  with  antique  towers,  woods,  and  desert 

5 laces,  inside  views  of  cathedrals,  and  other  scenes  which 
ispose  the  mind  to  sentiments  of  awe. 
The  paper  designed  for  a  transparency  must  be  Axed  on  a 
straining  frame,  such  as  that  of  a  drawing  board  without  its 
pannel,  so  that  it  can  be  held  up  between  the  eye  and  the  light 
m  the  course  of  the  work.  1  he^  drawing,  after  having  been 
executed  in  the  usual  manner  of  water-colour  painting,  must 
be  held  up  to  the  light,  and  the  effect  desired  being  attended 
to,  the  shadows  must  be  strengthened  by  additional  coats  of 
Indian  ink ;  and  to  produce  the  requisite  effect,  some  of  them 
must  be  laid  on  botn  sides  of  the  paper.  For  the  strongest 
shadows  of  all,  ivory  black  or  lamp-black  must  be  mixed  with 
gum-water,  which  will  produce  a  shade  perfectly  impervious 
tolisbt. 

Wnen  the  picture  is  brought  to  its  proper  tone  of  colour, 
finished  and  dry,  all  the  parts  where  the  highest  degree  of 
traiisparenc][  is  required  must  be  touched  on  both  sides  with  a 
pencil  ^containing  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  those  parts  which 
require  a  less  degree  of  transparency  only  on  one  side.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  must  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  to 
the  same  places  as  the  turpentine,  a  varnish  composed  of  one 
ounce  of  Canada  balsam,  dissolved  in  an  eaual  quantity  of 
spirits  of  turpentine.  This  varnish  renders  tne  transparency 
permanent,  for  that  produced  by  the  essential  oil  alone  woulc 
soon  disappear,  when  the  varnish  is  dry,  the  flame,  if  an) 
occur  in  the  scene,  must  be  tineed  with  red-lead  and  gamboge. 
The  moon  must  remain  the  colour  of  the  paper. 

Paintings  of  this  description  might  be  rendered  subservient 
to  a  useful  purpose  for  which  diey  nave  not  been  adopted.  If 
the  diagrams  illustrating  philosopnical  lectures  were  executed 
in  this  manner,  they  would  possess  a  degree  of  force  and  per- 
spicuity well  calculated  to  render  them  distinct  to  a  laree 
audience^  and  if  optical  diagrams  were  transparencies,  the 
lecturer  would  not  have  occasion  to  say  that  black  Imes 
represented  rays  of  light. 
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OF  PAINTING  IJf  CRAYONS. 


Crayons»  or  pastils,  are  coloured  subBtaneeB  which  naturally 
possess,  or  are  reduced  by  art,  ta  the  texture  of  chalk ;  they 
are  used  for  sketching  and  painting,  in  their  dry  state,  in  the 
form  and  manner  of  a  black-lead  pencil. 

Crayon  painting  is  usually  executed  on  strong  blue  paper, 
the  thicker  it  is  the  better,  provided  it  be  free  from  lumps, 
and  not  very  rough  in  the  grain.  The  knots  may,  however, 
be  levelled  with  a  penknife,  and  the  grain  may  be  made 
smoother  with  a  piece  of  pumicen^tone.  The  sketch  having 
been  made  upon  t^e  paper,  and  dead*coloured,  the  back  of 
the  paper  is  pasted  and  fixed  on  a  smooth  linen  cloth,  pre- 
viously strained  upon  a  frsime.  A  sheet  of  clean  paper  is 
then  laid  on  the  face  of  the  drawing,  and  is  pressed  with  the 
hand,  until  it  adheres  to  the  cloth  in  every  j>art.  The  crayons 
will  now  adhere  better  to  the  paper  than  before. 

As  colours  in  crayons  cannot  be  compounded  at  the  moment 
of  usin^,with  thefacility  of  colours  in  on  or  water,  in  a  complete 
set  of  them  every  distinct  shade  will  require  a  separate  crayon. 
The  only  mixture  they  admit,  is  of  a  limited  nature ;  sometimes 
little  separate  heaps,  scraped  from  different  crayons,  are  formed 
upon  wnite  paper,  and  small  rolls  of  paper,  or  clean  glove- 
leather,  a  little  pointed,  are  used  to  take  up  the  colours  as  want- 
ed, and  rub  them  in,  and  the  finishing  is  given  with  crayons. 

Painting  in  crayons  allows  considerable  scope  for  the  genius 
of  the  artist,  and  may  serve  to  teach  him  a  masterly  freedom  of 
touch,  which  he  may  transfer  to  other  kinds  of  painting  with 
great  advantage.  The  whole  efiect  is  produced  by  strokes 
and  dots,  which  must  be  varied  in  their  direction  according 
to  the  texture  and  figure  of  the  object  to  be  represented. 

The  tempering  of  crayons  is  Unind  to  be  an  operation  of 
considerable  nicety,  to  avoid  their  being  so  hard  as  to  imnart 
an  insufficient  supply  of  colour,  or  on  the  contrary  so  sort  as 
to  crumble  away,  and  to  be  little  better  than  a  powder  upon 
the  paper.  A  variety  of  slightly  glutinous  fluida  have  been 
proposed,  to  give  them  the  aue  degree  of  coherence,  but  the 
strength  and  the  kind  of  fluid  used  requires  to  be  vaxied,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  colour  employed,  aa  the  follow- 
ing view  of  the  subject  will  evince.  CrayoBs  are  alwaya 
pointed  by  drawing  the  knife  from  the  extremity,  and  not 
over  it,  as  in  pointing  a  pencil. 
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Of  the  Colours  and  Preparation  of  Crayons 

Reds* 

Vermilion,  alone^  and  with  different  proportions  of  chalk, 
finely  ground,  and  mixed  with  ale*wort,  rendered  slightly  glu- 
tinous by  boiling,  and  to  which  gum  tragaoanth  nas  been 
added  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  scruple  to  a  pint  of  the 
wort.  The  Termiaon,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  preparing  cray- 
ons, is  mixed  with  the  fluid»  till  it  becomes  a  smooth  paste, 
when  it  is  formed  into  slips  or  pencil  shapes,  and  dried  by  a 
gentle  heat.  The  less  the  proportion  of  chalk,  the  stronger 
should  be  the  wort. 

Red-lead  aloite,  and  with  chalk, prepared  in  the  same  manner 

Red  chalk  requires  no  preparation  but  that  of  cutting  it 
into  slips  with  a  saw. 

Scarlet  uchre  and  common  Indian  red,  may  be  treated  like 
vermilion. 

Lake,  alone,  and  with  different  proportions  of  pearl  white, 
must  be  used  for  crimson  crayons.  It  should  be  mixed  up 
with  skimmed  milk  or  common  ein. 

Pure  carmine  is  generally  ruboed  in  by  means  of  a  roll  of 
leather,  or  paper,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  forming  entire 
crayons  of  it;  but  when  mixed  up  with  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  white,  this  objection  to  its  being  made  into  crayons  is 
removed.  Gin  or  milk  should  be  employed,  as  thene  fluide 
are  less  injurious  to  bright  colours  than  wort. 

Yellow  Crayons. 

Turpith  mineral,  with  pale  ale^wort,  in  the  same  manner  as 
vermilion,  and  mixed  witn  different  proportions  of  chalk. 

Dutch  and  English  pink  make  crayons  of  aa  agreeable  shade, 
bat  the  colour  is  not  durable.  They  are  sometimes  so  com- 
pact as  to  require  no  preparation  bat  that  of  cutting  into  slips; 
other  specimens  require  preparing  with  skimmed  milk. 

Yellow  ochre,  in  its  natural  state,  or  purified  by  grinding 
and  washing  over,  and  mixed  up  with  skimmed  milk. 

Orpiment  forms  a  valuable  crayon  in  point  of  colour,  bmt 
its  Klisagreeable  smell,  and  poigonoua  nature,  render  it  objec- 
tionable. 

Green  Crayons. 

Crystals  of  verdigris,  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder  iQ 
spirit  of  wi«e,  and  forirod  into  a  paste  like  veraulkmy  bv.\ 
dried  without  heat,  form  a  bright  green.       .  ^  '   >  '      *    >  -  I 
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Verdigris  treated  in  the  same  manner,  forms  a  blue  green 
crayon. 

Frussian  blue  and  turpith  mineral,  or  Prussian  blue  and 
Dutch  pink,  in  various  proportions;  also  turpith  mineral,  with 
verditer  or  blue  bice.  All  these  mixtures  require  strong  ale- 
wort. 

Indigo  with  Dutch  or  English  pink,  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  above. 

By  the  addition  of  different  proportions  of  chalk,  different 
shaaes  of  all  the  above  greens  will  of  course  be  procured. 

Blue  Crayons, 

• 

^  For  deep  blue,  Prussian  blue  with  skimmed  milk,  or  ale- 
wort,  or  indigo  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

Verditer  and  bice,  with  strong  ale-wort  oontaining  gum 
tragacanth. 

Ultramarine  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  carmine. 

White  Crayons. 

White  chalk,  in  its  natural  state,  is  superior  to  any  artificial 
composition.  It  should  be  selected  of  the  most  coherent  tex- 
ture, and  only  requires  to  be  cut  with  a  saw,  in  square  slips  of 
a  convenient  size,  for  example,  about  three  inches  lon^,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  slips  are  rounded  by 
taking  off  the  comers  with  a  knife. 

For  a  brilliant  white,  flake-white  is  made  into  a  crayon  with 
milk,  but  as  it  is  apt  to  change,  it  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Black  and  Gray  Crayons. 

The  charcoal  prepared  from  the  willow,  makes  good  black 
crayons ;  but  the  black  chalks,  mentioned  at  page  702,  are 
the  sorts  most  commonly  used. 

Ivory  black  is  prepared  with  strong  ale-wort,  containing  a 
little  glover's  size ;  and  a  small  proportion  of  deep  Prussian 
blue  or  indigo  is  sometimes  added  to  the  composition. 

Gray  crayons  are  formed  of  ivory  or  lamp-black,  with  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  chalk. 

On  white  paper,  a  soft  black-lead  pencil  forms  an  excelleiit 
gray  crayon. 

Orange  Crayons. 

Turpith  mineral,  with  red-lead  or  vermilion,  forms  a  bright 
orange.  It  may  be  mixed  with  milk  strengthend  by  gum  tra- 
gacanth. 

Dutch  or  English  pink,  with  vermilion  or  red-lead,  may  be 
prepared  with  milk  alone 
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Purple  Cragom. 

Deep  ProMhtn  bliit:tiid  ^^armtiie,  miiced  with  nilk/fiMrin  a' 
very  brisht  purple. 

Deep  rrustian  blue  and  lake,  prepared  in  the  same  nanncr; 
form  a  purple  of  the  next  degree  ofezeellenee. 

Indigo  and  lake  form  a  purple  of  inferior  bv^litness,  and 
not  80  deep :  Termilion  and  inaigo  is  paler  still ;  it  is  niispared 
with  aie-|rort«  eontahiing  a  little  ram  traeacanth. 

As  all  purples  are  composed  of  red  and  bhie»  it  b  obvious 
that  their  shades  may  be  varied*  by  varying  the  proportions^ 
of  their  component  parts. 

Brown  Crayons. 

Brown  ochre  and  bistre  form  a  very  fall  brown ;  they  may 
be  mixed  up  with  ale-wort,  moderately  strong. 

Spanish  brown  and  umber,  either  alone,  or  mixed  in  dif- 
ferent proportions  with  each  other,  or  with  true  Indian  red, 
with  a  small  addition  df  ivory  black  ih  some  ^cwes,  iHH  form  a 
great  variety  of  useful  shades  of  brown. 

Fuller's  earth,  mixed  with  rather  strong  ale-wort,  forms  a 
good  light  brown,  the  shade  of  whieh  may  be  darkened  by  a 
uttle  Spanish  brown. 

Challc  is  employed  to  lessen  tiie  intensity  of  all  browns. 


Methods  of  vixino  PAiiiTiifGS  in  Cbayons 


'  It  is  obvious  that  tfaemikiks  made  with  chalk  aad  all  other 
Crayons  can  be  but  very  slightlT  attached  to  Ab  paper,  and 
that  they  are  eitremely  liable  to  be  inj<«red  and  defated.  Va- 
rious means  have  therefore  been  resorted  to  for  fixing  them, 
in  such  a  manner  that,  without  having  tfatoir  tints  injured,  they 
may  be  enabled  to beirrabbiiig. 

One  of  the  simpleset  means  for  this  purpose^  consists  in 
drawing  the  cntyon*paintiiig  throu|;h  sximmed  milk.  This 
answers  weU  for  pictures  of  a  small  size,  as  the  milk  eflfectually 
prevents  bladL*lead  pencil  or  crayon  strokes  ftom  beiaff  affect*^ 
ed  by  Indian  mbber ;  it  is  also  more  easily  pvaetised  oy  moat- 
persons  than  another  mode,  which  consists  in  passing  the  draw*; 
wg  once  throuf^  aneUing-press  with  a  daibp  piper  upon  it*' 
A  weak  solution  of  ffum-arabic  or  isingla^i  siae»  aaswera  ther 
same  parpoae  aessfilk.  Whenthe.piolnreismadskOll:eiisi«Bd 
paper,  tOadieiViXWdmmende  the  bswIoteiMes^ 
"^^SS.— VolTiI.  6  C 
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a  size  made  of  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass^  and  two  drachms  of 
powdered  alum,  boiled  fbr  a  <|iiaitei:  of  an  hour  in  a  quart  of 
water,  and  strained.  This  size,  used  milk-warm,  penetrates 
the  papep»  and  tfieotsaU^  fixes  the  pictttrtu  He  akio  reGom- 
mends  another  way,  which  is  applicable  to  Ifti^^  dr^wingi^ 
done  on  aizedf paper;  it  eefMipts  la  sponging  wii^.  the  gUti- 
nous  fluid,  a  piece  ^ouized  or  Uottiiiff  jpaper,  of  thestne 
sise  as  the  piotere^  This  wetted  pfipec  Seing^'laid  flat  upoa  a 
table>  the  fiiee  of  <Ae  fiicture  it  pressed  npoa  ii  ia  ereiy  part 
The  chalK  thin  becoming  wet  wtth  Biie»  edheres  to  t^origi* 
nalsur&06,  apdiby  taking  care.  wholiytD  ayoidi  the  amaUest 
stdewiee  motion,  whilst  the  two  sarfaces  are  ia  contact,  the 
colours  are  not  in  the  least  daubed ; .  nor  ta  the  lOiBftie  qaai^ 
tity  of  colour  transferred  ft  the  blotting  paper  any  injury  to 
the  piece. 


OF  COLOURING  BRINi;&  AND  MAJB8. 


The  paper  of  the  prial  or  map  iate9ded  to  be  cokniredt 
must  first  be  examined,  whether  it  is  sized. or  onaized*  Un*' 
sized  paper  is  general^  used  for  takine  off  c^per-platts, 
because  it  receives  a  better  impression  than  the  other;  and 
such  paper  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of 
colours,  by  steeping  it  ia  astroQ^  solotioaof  alam ;  even  if  it 
have  been  weakly  sized,  it  will  be  advisable  to  brush  it  over 
with  a  solution  or  tibe  same  khid.  Paper.which  beers  ink  mdl, 
may  be  considered  es  saffici^ntly  hara  for  colonre. 

The  colours  repaired  einst  he  these  employed  ^  in  walerf 
colours..  They^must  be  rariedin  kind.accoraing  to  the  object, 
in  view;  where  e  slight  decree  of  ootonring or  rether  staietnc 
of  the  print  is  proposed,  thin  coi^mn  will  anevver. the  end,  sm 
the^  shades  of  tM  engrenng'  wiU  be  fulMr  prtaemd.  WJiere 
a  richer  abd  i^aieatr  effect  dnti  tjiss  wilt  modace  is  reMmd# 
strong  body  boloars  mmit  be  employed^  ana  thf  erigieal  rtedfji 
though  they  most  be  attended  to  aatf  go^ptis  those  which  sir 
laid  en,  wiU  be  elpioit  entirely  ooncea&d.  Seaseienes  tnme* 
parent  oeloars  era  laid  orer  tlie  psiet,  uuk  aftaniarda  the.  cAst 
isi  heightened  b^  bodjr  ooionre ;*  this  dMBfainM)iaiK.  df ^tba  tfO:' 
m<UIee '  cf  eoloatieg  pvqitfr  has  a  good  e£G[^i«. 

In  perforaeuMes  of.  tkia.  nature,  iAe  nee  both  eCfajb^  sai 
irtMte  eelotsra  slMsM  be  stddiendir  eaoidadwaR  liegL^l^Max 
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cold  unpleasant  effect.  Generally  the  thinness  of  the  colour* 
ing  will  render  white  uHnMessAiy^  atid-  Ar  tfae  broad  lights^ 
the  mingling  of  colours  nearly  similar  in  tone,  is  preferable  to 
the  introduction  of  whiter  TmBErtiMrartiAo^  willdftM  svp^r- 
sede  i>erfect  blaokdessf  Uutiwhers  blafekcamiotlM' dispensed 
with,  it  mutt  be  used'  spartnglv  ftnd  wHli  uddfMs^  to  pretvift^ 
its  impairing  thfl  jucttowntsi  or  fflbc^wfricib  sJMrdd  alwtrfsbe' 
aimed  at* 

The  colourinjg  ofia  pristi  itmtMt'bepbTiout;  is  gtfrtmtd^f 
the  same  prioeiples  .a»  painting ;  great*  («ra  tnmst  thefefot^  IMf 
taken  to  softed  the  outline*  OMdl  objeMs^  and  to  swikt  as  itt'>' 
distinctaessi  to  pusvaii  projiorttoilatt  to  tbeif  diMttiMs;  Mrf  the' 
colours  and  mode  of  treating  parUcvlftr.ob)«6ts»  frill  be  Avmilliir 
to  the  directions  before  given  on  the  subject  of  p«tttlitl^» 

The  colouring  of  maps  is  in  fact  only  a  species  of  staining; 
all  the  colours  employed  must  be  of  the  transparent  or  wash 
kind,  and  ereniauoh  an  approaidi  to  opacity  MUiight  obscure 
the  original  delineations,  oy  too  great  a  depth  of  colour,  must 
be  carefuUjr  ttroided^  The  red  uaualty  employed  is  ttdMo^lioa 
of  Brazil<*wood>  or  tfaat  prepared  ^by  boibng^  Mfotlet  legs'  wiA 
the  addition  of  pe^-asiiee^  llie  yellow  it  ^emlM)gey  of  titfe  - 
ei tract  of  Frenca  betriesy  of  fuslie;of  turtteriey  or  of  eiiffiMiaw 
For  blue,  a  rety  weak  solvtaon  of  svlphatu  ^  ifid%o«  For ' 
green,  san^green^  .and  tke  soiotien  of  veidttfris-ibiriiMigarf  6v 
of  crystab  ef  Tcrdigris  in  water.  For  broww/Spanieh  liqwyrioe 
and  the  decoction  of  tobacco.  A  great  Tiriety  ol  doleur»  wonkl 
be  improper  for  thie  pmrpoee;  as  it  is  conthnt  tbaiie^^eAjf 
wanted ;  olick  aaik  wbite  ate  nete?  reqvired« 

In  laying  on -the  colours,  the  tne  oTtlke  eafniel"li'bair  jpieneii 
should  M  profsoftioned  to  the  snrfiscm  to  be  gooo  >of  rfr^  Emb 
cokHur  sbo^d  be  kid  oa  fapidly,  in  ordef ithut  tfcypett  uny  be^' 
dry  beCM'o  the  whole  apace  b  covered^  oth^wtse^il  will  ecareely=  ' 
be  poeaiUe  :t»  attain  tkaA  evenneisof:tint.whieb  }A|tidiniene* 
abie  to  a.  good  efeeL  At  the  same  time  cnte  mtnid  biy  Ukefl 
to  keep  each  notour  within  its  proper  linrita.'  A  eafficien t  coo*  > 
tmst  in  thecolenrs  lying  neocteaoh  other,  mnat  alimyi  boe^ 
senred,  and  tlite'work  mnst  be  finished  by  maAhig/tDe  bOtttt-^ 
daries  of  each  ^tricA  op  province*  aecordibg  to  fSt  natafie  ^ef 
the  dMfv  with  a  narrow  kne  of  a  moob  deeper-  hoe  then-'tfte 
r0s*« 
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OF  PAINTING  ON  GLASS 

The  aeveral  modes  which  have  been  adopted  to  paint  on 
glas»  may  be  reduced  to  three : — L  The  colouring  matter  of  a 
print  may  be  transferred  to  one  side  of  the  glass,  and  colour- 
ed :  this  18  often  called  back*painiing ;  and  the  pictures  exe- 
cuted in  this  manner  are  put  \nto  frames,  and  viewed  in  the 
s^m6  manner  as  glazeil  prints:— 2*  Transparent  oil-colours  are 
emplpyed,  which  merely  lie  on  the  surface,  and  suit  such  sub- 
jects* fis  the  pictures  of  a  magic  lantern:--^.  The  colours  are 
vitri&ed,  and  become  a  part  of  the  glass  itself.  The  first  and 
third  modes  of  painting  on  glass  are  tibiose  which  claim  notice 
in  this  place* 


Of  Painting  on  Glass,  or  BacK'-paintino. 

-  This  mode  of  painting  is  executed  with  great  facility  i  there 
are  no  outlines  to  draw,  ilo  shadows  to  insert,  and  it  produces 
a  soft  and  pleasing  effect.  In  the  first  place,  select  a  good 
m^zzotinto  print,  cut  off  the  whole  of  the  mar^nal  or  white 
paper,  and  put  it  flat  in  water  to  steep,  where  it  must  remain 
till  thorougnly  wetted  and  softened.  In  the  mean  time  provide 
an  even  pane  of  the  best  crown  glass,  free  from  knots  and 
setatcbes,  and  lay  on  one  side  of  it,  with  a  painter's  brush,  a 
thin  smooth  coat  of  turpentine,  thinned  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  spirit  of  turpentine.  If  the  print  has  been  taken  off  on 
unsizea  paper,  it  will  be  sufficiently  wet  in  a  couple  of  hours; 
if  on  sized  paper,  which  is  very  uncommon  for  the  purpose,  it 
will  be  proper  to  let  it  remain  m  the  water  for  four  and  twenty 
hours.  Wnen  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  press  it  slightly 
between  blotting  paper,  to  take  off  the  superduous  moisture, 
and  then  lay  it  flat  upon  a  table  with  its  fiice  uppermost 
Take  now  a  pane  of  glass,  and  place  it  upon  the  print  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  surface  covered  with  the  turpentine  shall 
touch  every  part  of  the  print  as  nearljr  as  possible  at  the  same 
instant.  Turn  up  the  print,  which  is  now  attached  to  the 
glass,  and  place  it  between  some  sheets  of  paper  under  a 
moderate  weight,  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  press  it  with  the  hand 
till  no  blisters  are  observable.  When  this  is  done,  wet  the 
back  of  the  print  with  a  sponge,  and  rub  the  paper  with  the 
fingers,  which  will  bring  it  off  in  small  rolls,  till  at  lei^^th 
nothing  but  the  ink  which  formed  the  impression  will  remain. 
When  this  is  dry,  brush  it  over  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  it  will  become  perfectly  transparent,  and  fit 
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for  painting;    Iti-  painting  it,  the  lights  and  Bhailes  must  be 

fireserved  as  in  the  original ;  and  all  tine  light  colours  must  he 
aid  on  first.    The  colours  to  be  hsed,  are  those  employed  in 
oil-painting.. 

Of  Painting  on  Glass  with  viteifiablb  Coloors. 

All  the  colours  employed  for  this  kind  of  painting^musi  be 
susceptible  of  vitrification,  or  they  cannot  combijie  with  the 
glass,  and  become  transparent.  They  arecomposed  of  metallic 
oxides,  as  no  other  boaies  possess  the  requisita  properties  i 
mnd  to  facilitaie  their  ritrification,  they  are  generally  eofabined 
with  a  flux,  or  soft  kind  of  glass,  which  melts  at  ft  heat,miich 
inferior  to  that  required  for  melting  the  gpround  or -glass  paiijted 
npon.  The  glass  employed  as  uie  eround,  is  generally  th^ 
best  and  clearest  of  that  kind  called  crown  glass,  which  is 
hard,  and  not  easily  melted.  Such  pieces  should  be  selected 
as  are  free  from  specks  or  waves.  The  first  step  is  to.make  a 
complete  coloured  drawing  in  water-colours,  the  design  to  be 
painted  on  elass.  The  glass  is  then  laid  over  this  drawing, 
Mid  the  outlines,  as  they  appear  through  it,  are  drawn  upon 
ft  with  a  pencil  containing  the  colour  for  black,  mixe^  with 
gum-water. 

When  a  great  number  of  separate  pieces  of  glass  are  |o  be 
oombin^  to  form  one  picture,  the  jomti^  shoiud  be  made  ta 
fkll  as  much  as  possible  on  such  parts  of  the  design,  as  may 
be  least  injurious  to  the  general  effect,  as  in  the  contours  of 
the  figure,  and  folds  of  the  draperies;  and  when  the  sittiati<A 
of  the  different  nieces  has  been  fixed,  by  placing  them  upon 
the  draiwing,  ana  tracing  as  for  a  single  piece,  the  correspond* 
ing  parts  of  the  glass  and  drawing  are  marked,  with  letters  ot 
lumbers,  in  order  that  they  may  be  readily  distinguished.     . 

The  colours  are  prepared  by  grinding  them  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  or  if  Uiis  is  difficult  to  effect  by  grinding,  they  are 
washed  OTSr.  They  are  then  mixed  with. oil  of  spike,  and 
applied'  to  the  glass  with  camel-hair  pencils.  Tne  oil  of 
spike  is  used  merely  as  a  convenient  vehicle  for  reducing 
tne  colour  to  a  slate  in  which  it  may  be  used  like  ordinary 
paint.  It  totally  evaporates,  long  before  the  colour  vitrifies. 
Spirit  of  turpentine  would  answer  the  same  purpose,  but  it 
has  not  the  advantage  of  the  same  unctuosity^  A  weak  solu- 
tion of  eum  arabic  may  also  be  used  instead  of  it ;  but  this 
vehicle  leaves  in  the  burning  a  residuum  of  carboti,  whi<^ 
injures  light  colours. 

Different  shades  of  the  same  colour  are  produced  by  the 
'  greater  or  less  dtliited  state  in  which  they  are  applied  io^  the 
^' glass,  and  lothinic  but  cxperianee  oaoi  ^motttaUgr/ tlf«)s  tile 
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•xaot  proeeilore  MijuMite.  Qlhe  ^hiimeflB  of  the  ocMi  ap|f IM 
will  not  always  be  suffidiettt,  and  therefore  a  dilution  with  t 
gp^ealer  orlesB  quamtity  of  colourless  flax  must  lie  resorted  te. 

Most  colours  sink  only  a  very  little  way  into  t)ia  g^aaa;  bil 
the  yellaws^  when  the  glass  U  only  thin,  will  pass  entirely 
through,  and  are  besides  apt  to  spread  beyond  the  limits 
within  which  the^  weve  apnked  by  the  pencil ;  they  are  there- 
for to  be  «sed  with  consiaerable  caution. 

IVhitenesB  is  produced  in  this  hind  ^  tKontittjg  by  leaving 
the  glass  entirely  ;itnBtained,  as  the  nnmooified  bght  pasBing 
throng  tiia  pure  glass,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  whiteness 
of  whieh  Ihe  art  admits,  consistentik  with  tnaspareiiey. 
i  As  spon  as  ooAr^ent  afker  a  auAoient  flHmaber  of  pieces 
haire  been  painted,  diey  sbouild  be  taken  to  the  ffamace,  ai 
the  ^trying  of  the  oil  of  spike  would  ileaye  the  colours  in  a 
state  auscepAible  of  being  easily  disturbed. 

Uhe  fomace  is  made  of  brick  from  twenty  to  ftiirty  inches 
square.  An  aperture  is  made  six  inches  from  the  bottom  to 
receive  the  fuel ;  some  bars,  are  placed  across  the  furnace,  like 
a  Aooring,  aba^e  which  i«  another  aperture  to  receive  easav  or 
tifol  piaoes  of  ^ass.  Upon  the  bars  or  flooring  is  jdaoea  an 
earthen  pan,  at  the  bottom  bt  which  are  placed  two  or  three 
Isy^hs  or  ovdverized  quicklime^  wilh  pieces  of  broken  glass 
between  them.  The  use  of  the  lime  is  to  give  a  nM>re  regolar 
beat  to  the  painted  glass,  the  first  stratum  of  which  is  laid 
%pon  the  uppermost  kjer  of  lime,  and  all  the  pieces  to  be 
learned  at  once,  are  in  like  manner  disposed  horiaontallv  witk 
%  layer  of  the  powdered  quicklime  between  them»  and  tae  top 
or  last  etratnm  of  glass  is  overspread  with  tiie  same  powder. 
The  furnace  is  then  covered  with  tiles,  and  luted  close,  witli 
the  exception  of  four  or  five  small  apertttrast  to  aarve  as 
chimneys.  ,  . 

The  heat  of  the  fire  should  be  inconsiderable  for  the  fint 
two  hours,  but  afterwards  should  be  raised  graliiaily  to  the 
heat  required  for  the  fusion  of  the  colours.  This  point  must 
be  ascertained  by  occasionally  examining  the  trial  pieces^  pat 
in  at  the  small  aperture  above  the  flooring ;  but  when  t]ie  ppint 
at  whieh  the  colours  fuse  has  been  known  by  provious  triiJi, 
the  use  of  a  pyrometer  would  be  preferable. 

As  soon  as  the  colours  are  fused,  the  intensity  of  the  Aie 
should  be  abated,  and  suffered  CTadually  to  cod.  The  process 
generally  requires  about  twelve  hoars,  and  a  kind  of  fatl 
should  be  used,  which  will  fill  the  whole  interior  of  the  far- 
ntce  with  flame. 

For  staining  glass  upon  a  small  scale,  a  chemical  muffle  may 
^lie  efeaspleyed ;  «nd  aa  the  nearness  of  the  pieoea  of  glass  is  ef 
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BO  o<maaq;oeno6,  if  they  be  only  preTedkted  from  touching, 
several  pieces  may  be  put  into  the  muffle,  by  using,  to  separate 
them,  plates  of  iron  yrith  a  small  ledge  on  each  side^  to  pre- 
vent the  under  side  of  the  plates  from  touching  the  upper 
surface  of  the  glass  beneath  tnem. 

Ov  rtl-E  CoLOtjftS  tJSED  IN  STAlNINO  OtASS. 

Jteds — ^Tske  of  the  fliuL,  No.  1,  (the  composition  of  whith  is 
mentioned  below,)  six  parts ;  of  eold  precipitated  by  tin  {tie 
page  367  of  this  voL)  one  part.  When  these  ingredieots  are 
thoroughly  mixedi  diey  are  ready  for  use.  The  cbloat  thus  pre- 
pared produces  a  fine  crimson,  inclining  to  purple ;  its  strength 
may  be  increased  by  adding  more  of  the  oxide  of  gold. 

Yellow. — ^Take  of  either  of  the  fluxes  six  parts,  of  calcined 
silver  two  parts,  and  of  antimony,  half  a  part.  Vitrify  them, 
and  then  levigate  them  for  use.  The  colour  is  a  deep^  br^ht 
yellow  proper  for  shadies;  where  great  transparency  is  wanted* 
the  antimony  may  be  omitted. 

The  silver  is  prej^ated  by  covering  thii^  plate's  oi*  silver  with 
sulphur,  and  exposing  them  to  a  red  heat. 

If  sulphate  or  iron  be  dissolved  In  water/aiid  precipitiited 
by  pearl-ashes,  this  precipitate,  used  instead  of  ahtimony^  w^U 
produce  a  very  cool  and  true  yelloir,  proper  tor  forming  greeii^ 

with  blue.  411  .       ' 

Blue.— To  the  llui  No.  2,  add  a  sixth  or  an  ei^nili  pait  9I 
nltramaritie«  and  keep  it  in  fusion  till  the  ultramarine  yitriQes. 
ITo  darketi  Uie  colour  without  increasing  the  qiiailtity  of  ultrar 
marine,  zaffer  fluted  wiUi  borax  may  be  employ (|id. 

A  deep  and  very  good  blue  may  be  prepared  with^  iafier, 
one  part  of  which  may  be  mixed  with  foiir  paHs  of  eitner  of 
the  fluxes,  with  a  little  borax.  Vitrify  t&e  iiyxiure  in  a  strong 
fire,  and  prepare  it  for  use  by  leyiffatlon.  A  strong .  body  of 
this  colour  will  give  the  efiect  or  biacknj^ks.  For  a  weaker 
blue,  the  quantity  of  zaffef  must  be  dimiiiished. 

Green. — ^Take  of  either  of  the  fluxes,  six  parts,  and  of  pre- 
cipitated copper  one  part;  Vitrify  and  afterwards  levigate  the 
mixture  in  tne  usnal  manner.  The  colour  will  be^a  deep  green 
inclining  to  blue,  but  this  shade  may  b^  iaodified  by  the 
addition  of  more  or  less  of  the  colour  for  yUlbw^  .     . 

The.  copper  is  prepared  by  dlssolvingitih  tdtric  doidi  and 
precipitatu^  it  by  pearl-ashes.  The  precipitate  in  thie  and 
other  cases  may  be  separated  by  the  nitfar,  as  the  aikaiibe  salt 
is  not  injurious. 

.  jBAldl<— Take  of  the  flni  Hq.  1,  six  pasts,  of  safer  one 
part,  of  glass  of  antimony  half  a;|Mf4^  ood>  etfoooi^rt  oc^ 
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and  magn6«ia»  each  a  fourth  part.    By  fusion  this  mixtuTe 
becomes  a  deep  black* 

By  usins  the  flux  No.  2,  instead  of  No.  1,  the  black  glass 
will  be  softer.  By  the  mixture  of  more  or  less  of  this  glass 
with  the  reds  and  yellows,  a  great  variety  of  browns  may  be 
produced. 

Purple. — ^Take  of  the  red  prepared  as  above  directed,  with 
blue  prepared  from  zaffer. 

.  Orange. — ^For  a  bright  orange,  take  the  red  and  the  yellow 
without  antimony. 

For  carnation  or  flesh-colour,  add  ^ass  of  antimony,  and 
either  of  the  fluxes,  till  the  colour  desired  is  obtained. 

Composition  of  thb  Fluxes. 

Flux  No.  1. 

Take  of  the  glass  of  lead  one  pound,  of  pearl-ashes  six 
ounces,  of  common  salt  two  ounces. 

The  glass  of  lead  being  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  inti 
mately  combined  with  the  other  ingredients,  the  whole  mu«t 
be  put  into  a  crucible  capable  of  retaming  vitrified  bodies,  and 
fused.  The  lower  the  heat  by  which  the  fusion  can  be  accom* 

Elished,  the  better;  the  operation  should  not  therefore  be 
urried. 

When  the  mixture  has  become  transparent  and  free  from  air- 
bubbles,  it  may  be  poured  out  upon  a  clean  iron  plate.  If  the 
composition,  when  cold,  is  observed  to  be  very  foul,  it  should 
be  reduced  to  powder,  and  re-melted,  but  if  only  a  few  foul 
specks  are  observed,  they  may  be  picked  out.  X^e  good  part 
may  then  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  kept  for  use.  This  flux 
is  moderately  soft,  and  has  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow. 

The  ^lass  of  lead  is  prepared  by  fusing  two  parts  of  red- 
lead,  with  one  part  of  flints  calcined,  and  finely  levigated,  or 
instead  of  flints,  the  finest  white  siliceous  sand. 

Flux  No.  2. 

Take  of  the  glass  of  lead  one  pounds  of  pearl-ashes  sis 
ounces,  of  borax  four  ounces,  of  arsenio  one  ounce.  This 
mixture,  treated  like  the  above,  produces  a  very  soft  flux,  with 
a  strongly  vitrifyins  power.  It  is  therefore  proper  for  metallic 
oxides  wnich  are  tound  to  fuse  with  some  difficulty,  and  also 
to  mix,  for  a  second  burning,  with  compositions  to  which 
harder  fluxes  have  been  previously  employed. 

Vitrified  borax  may  be  used,  where  an  extreme  fusibility  in 
any  composition  is 
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ENGRAVING. 


The  term  engraving,  when  used  without  any  other  distinction, 
is  emploved,  1.  to  denote  a  plate  of  copper,  upon  which  any 
regular  design  is  produced  by  indented  lines  or  strokes )  2.  the 
impression  which,  by  means  of  a  rolling  press,  is  taken  from  a 
plate  of  this  kind ;  the  strokes  and  dots  of  which  have  been 
previously  filled  with  ink ;  3.  the  act  by  which  the  4e8ign  is 
made  upon  the  copper.  The  context  alone  pomts  out  the 
particular  meaning  attached  to  the  word. 

It  is  in  the  third  sense  that  we  employ  the  term  engraving 
as  the  head  to  this  chapter. 

The  art  of  engraving  for  the  rolling  press,  is  confined  nearly 
to  five  different  modes,  which  artists  distinj^ish  from  eacn 
other  by  separate  names :  the  first  kind  is  simply  called  En- 

Sravin^r,  or  Engraving  with  the  tool;  the  second.  Etching; 
le  third.  Engraving  in  Chalks ;  the  fourth,  Aquatinta ;  t^a 
fifth,  Mezzotinto. 


OF  ENGRAVING  WITH  THE  TOOL. 


The  art  of  engrftvin^  with  the  tool  is  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  modes  of  engraving ;  and  though,  principally  from  the 
§lownesB  of  its  execution,  it  is  now  but  partially  used,  it  is 
capable  of  a  decree  of  spirit,  force,  and  precision,  which  ren* 
ders  it  admirable  for  historical  designs,  and  which  no  other 
branch  of  the  art  is  equally  capable  of  producing.  The  in- 
struments re(|uired  to  execute  it  are  few  and  simple ;  they 
consist  principally  of  gravers,  dry-pohits,  scraper;  bitmisber, 
cushion,  and  oil-stone. 

Gravers  are  small  bars  of  steel,  of  a  square  or  lozenge  form, 
and  with  the  short  handle  into  which  they  are  fitted,  are  about 
five  inches  long.  One  of  the  angles  of  the  bar  U  alwayli  dn 
the  under  side  of  the  ikistmment,  and  the  point  is  formed  by 
bevelline  the  end  from  the  uppermost  angle.  The  square  form 
is  used  lor  broad  strokes,  and  thfe  lozenre  for  fine  ones*. .  The 
oiM>er  end  of  the  haa^k  m  a  kmd  of  kims^  with^  laijg  sale 
68.— Vol..  II.  6  D 
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of  it  cut  off,  in  order  that  the  instrument  may  be  used  with 
the  steel  nearly  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  goodness  of  the 
steel,  as  well  as  its  temper,  is  of  consequence;  gravers  are 
generally  too  hard  when  hrst  bought ;  but  they  should  not  br 
softened  too  hastily,  a»,  aVit^r  U  lutle  grinding  and  whetting, 
they  will  be  frequently  found  to  answer  perfectly,  although  in 
the  first  trial  they  were  found  too  hard.  For  the  method  of 
tenxpering,  when  necessary,  see  vol.  l,page  5.  We  may,  hov- 
ever,  remark,  that  if  a'gravie'r  will  h6t  vtsaSie  a  ntitA  u^on  c6m- 
mon  window  glass,  it  is  too  Boft.  Towards  IAib  extremity,  the 
grave^*^  should  benfd  upwatds  k  little.  In  order  that  the  poiiit 
may  be  ipore  Veadily  prevented  from  di^gine  into  the  copper. 
'the  bevelled  paVt,  aAa  )the  two  Mdies  which  fojloi  the  edp*. 
shou'ld  oe  ruboed  up^h  %e  oiV-stbite  iii  s\icb  a  manner  as  to  ht 
Quite  Aat.  t^o  take  off  any  bur  ^hich  ttsay  be  occasioned  (n* 
tne  whetting,  the  point  i^  ustially  struck  ihCo  ^  {riece  Of  bOx,  oV 
any  other  cTo^e-g¥ained  wood ;  and  it^  sharjpne^s  iis  ttied  open 
the  nail ;  if  it  will  cut  the  nail  tnthbttt  fe^vin^  any  jagged 
edge,  it  is  fit  for  tise. 

The  dry-point  or  n[^edie  consiftte  of  steiel  wir^,  i^th  a  small 
cyiindrical  handle,  or  il  maiy  be  of  it  stifficfeht  length  iind 
tmckiaess  to  be  held  without  a  handle.  It  fthb^ld  be  tempeml 
like  a  graver,  and  haVe  a  Ane  ct)liical  poiht;  artd  shtiuid  bt 
entirely  free  from  any  angular  edge,  otherwiise"  it  ctinnOt  be 
drawn  upon  the  copper  in  every  direction,  without  sonieiinies 
producing  a  roughness  which  ought  not  to  occur.  The  art  of 
whetting  it  perfectly,  though  apparently  a  simply  operation,  is 
not  acquired  without  considerable  practice.  The  dry  point, 
when  the  bur  which  it  raises  is  scraped  oiF,  leaves  a  softer  and 
more  delicate  stroke  than  can  be  effected  by  any  other  means. 

This  scraper  and  burnisher  aire  freqaently  made  in  the^iame 
piece,  one  at  ^aeh  extrbmity  of  a  piece  of  steel,  which  is  about 
seven  inches  long;  The  scraper  has  nearly  Uie  form  of  a  tri- 
angular pyramid  with  the  point  cut  off.  It  it  used  to  remove 
the  bur  occasioned  by  the  drv^point,  and  on  similBr  occasiom; 
any  of  its  edgetf  are  used  in  this  way.  The  buminher  is  a  cone, 
except  that  it  is  a  little  convex  on  the  side ;  it  ia  used  to  nib 
out  scratches  which  appear  on  the  plaie,  an|l  to  leeaen  the  force 
of  a  line  which  has  been  cut  too  deep.  The  Scraper  aJi4  bur- 
nisher are  each  about  ail  inch  or  rather  ftnore  in  length*  and 
the  middle  part  of  thb  steely  is  the  handle  hf  which  they  are 
held; 

The  oilstone  should  be  a  piece  of  the  beat  Turkey  hoae 
Qied  with  olive  oil; 

The  cushion  ia  a  bag  of  leatker  &Ued  with  awid.  It  alioald 
lii  ahwt  three  iachea  thiok»  and  alwAye  l6M  tktm  the  pkUto 


tUfmbf  with  ibc  loel. 

e  engraved.  The  plate  ia  rejited  upon  it,  and  may  by  means 
S  it  be  more  reiidiiy  turned  round,  9r  in  any  directioD,  to 
^oduor  the  cunc9  re^uiretl. 
-  Pomllvl  rnlera  and  composvtM  will  be  requtr«(l  hs  in  dravt- 
Bg;  tb«  former ahoutil  bav«abi-aiuiedg:e;and  th«  latter  >houl J 
M«^utirely  made  of  steel,  with  a  aprtn^^  initlead  of  a  joint  at  the 
wait,  and  with  a  ecreiv  to  regulate  the  opening  nf  Uie  limbs. 
k  ITie  Burfacc  of  tlt«  copperplate  designed  to  be  engraved 
ibould  be  perfectly  polialird,  vnry  lev«l,  and  free  from  every 
iBperfrt'.tion.  Th«  dtrectiomt  fyr  polishing  p]»teB  are  given 
n  vol.  ).,  but  they  are  better  and  more  cheaply  tirepared  in 
fcendon  bhaa  cUewhere.     When  the  plate  >b  renay,  the  next 

Kmt  is  to  traoaler  to  it  an  exact  coj>y  of  the  outlinca  of  the 
tisn  to  he  executed.  For  this  purpooc,  heat  the  plate  in  no, 
run,  or  hold  it  over  one  onnurecnndleB,  till  it  *ill  melt  white 
"ax,  a  piece  of  which  shofild  then  be  rubbed  over  it.  and  al< 
pwed  toapread  till  it  forms  a  thin  uniform  ooat  over  the  whole 
p1'»cui  after  which  the  plate  may  be  lefiupunn  (nbUstill  it  is 
tvi.  In  the  mean  time,  take  a  pieoe  t^  ttwispbrertt  paper,  the 
irectiona  for  prepannf^  which  are  ^ren  «t  page  729.  and 
Mtening  it  opoii  the  original  desirii,  in  the  utaal  manner  for 
ictng,  draw  the  wh(Je  of  tli«  oatlinea  in  the  moat  accurate 
inner  with  a  blaclflead  pencil.  The  outline  thus  sketched, 
ay  be  turned  down  iinon  tlie  white  wax  with  which  the  plate 
ooated,  and  vpon  its  oeing subjected  to  theaotion  nf  apr««s, 
ich  as  is  used  for  packing,  or  kept  between  several  thick- 
of  paper,  under  a  heavy  weiglrt,  fur  an  hour  or  twi>,  on 
aking  it  ovt,  the  lines  on  the  transparent  paper  will  be  nearly 
•radicated,  but  a  lively  cony  of  (hem  will  be  fouiid  transferred 
to  the  white  wax  on  toe  plate,  in  tJie  revened  por^itian  which 
is  necessary  to  make  an  impresfion  of  the  tinishi-il  plate  re- 
aembte  the  original.  The  pencil  marks  on  the  wax  b^ins  now 
traced  with  a&nc  steel  point,  so  «k  iuHt  lo  toin:h  the  copper,  the 
wax  may  beaaelled  oft,  and  a  perfect  outJiue  al'tbedeBis;D  will 
be  fouoil  on  the  plate.  When  any  small  subordinate  part  of  a 
L4aaiga  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  plate,  the  procnas  ik  tiie  same, 
accept  Uiatthe  transpaT<!nt  paper  is  mnrdy  h<:hl  down  on  the 
bte,  and  rubbed  on  the  back  with  Uis  bumishet-  inatead  of 
reiaing. 
fi  It  is  now  ncoeasary  to  ase  the  pfraver.  the  knob  of  the  hati> 
B  of  which  should  rest  against  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  the 
W  fere-flnger  extended  tnwards  the  point,  the  thumb  on  one  side, 
M>d  three  Angera  on  the  other,  in  such  a  maimer  that  the  gra* 
v«r  nay  be  applied  fiatly  to  the  plate,  pressed  fbrwaM  With 
^eater  or  less  force,  or  wholly  stopped,  aa  oocaaion  rtqniree, 
I  any  part  of  its  process.     In  foming  •tnitght  linea,  the 
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1»late  should  lie  steady  upon  the  cushion ;  in  forming  cuired 
ines,  sometimes  the  plate  only  must  bemored,  while  the  grsTtf 
is  held  steady;  at  other  times  both  the  myeT  and  plate  mu4 
be  moved,  according  as  the  artist  finds  he  can  with  most  free» 
dom  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  graver  raises  a  slight  bA 
on  the  sides  of  the  strokes;  these  must  be  removed  by  the  dex- 
terous use  of  the  scraper,  which  must  be  prevented  from  re- 
moving any  part  of  the  general  surftice  of  the  copper.  The 
real  breadtn  and  direction  of  the  strokes  mar  be  seen  by  rub- 
bing them  with  a  roll  of  cloth  containine  oil,  for  the  oil  will 
sink  into  the  strokes,  and  give  them  a  blackish  appearance. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  whatever  diminishes 
the  sharpness  of  the  edges  of  the  strokes,  will  diminish  the 
sharpness  of  the  impression  they  will  yield,  and  therefore  the 
oil*cloth  should  be  gently  used,  and  as  seldom  as  convenient. 
When  broad  strokes  are  required,  they  should  be  made  of 
several  strokes  very  close  together,  and  cut  till  they  are  a  little 
below  the  general  surface  of  the  copper.  By  this  means  the 
bottom  of  the  broad  stroke  will  have  a  roughness  which  it 
necessary  for  it  to  retain  the  ink  while  cleaned  by  the  printer 
but  it  is  no  binderance  to  the  ink  being  taken  m  by  the  paper. 
If  the  broad  strokes  were  produced  at  once  i>y  the  graver 
their  depth  would  be  such  as  to  overload  the  paper  with 
ink. 

Scratches  and  very  slight  imperfections  of  the  strokes,  may 
be  rubbed  out  with  the  burnisher;  those  which  are  rather 
deeper,  will  require  the  scraper,  and  afterwards  the  burnisher; 
but  to  take  out  the  deepest  strokes,  the  copper  must  be  ham- 
mered up  on  the  back,  and  when  the  defective  part  is  so  mnch 
raised,  tnat  the  false  strokes  will  disappear  by  reducing  it  to 
the  general  level,  it  must  be  rubbed  as  in  polishing  a  pbte  at 
first,  and  finished  with  a  piece  of  soft  charcoal. 

Engraving  with  the  tool  is  principally  employed  for  the 
finest  histoncal  pieces,  and  figures,  where  straight  lines  are  in- 
admissable;  and  no  instruction  can  be  written  which  is  com- 
parableito  what  may  be  derived  from  studying  the: manner  ia 
which  the  most  eminent  artists,  as  Strange,  HaH,  Woollet, 
Bartalozzi,  HeaUi,  Sharp,  and  others,  have  expressed  differeat 
subjects.  Although  strokes  may  be  crossed  in  every  direc- 
tion, yet  the  crossing  which  produces  the  best  effect,  is  that 
which  leaves  intervals  of  a  medium  figure  between  the  square 
and  the  lozenge.  Gently  curved  lines  must  always  be  ean 
ployed  for  the  exterior  of  the  human  figure,  and  where  they 
are  broken  off,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  tp* 
pearance  of  hardness. 
•    Whm  sedlptnfe  iM  vepreseated,  as  it  uriaMays  anpf  oaed  IB 
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be  white  marble  or  Btone,  the  engraving  should  be  light  and 
smooth,  the  eye  should  have  no  pupil,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
stiiFness  or  clotted  appearance  must  be  given  to  the  hair. 
Linen  should  be  represented  by  smaller  and  closer  lines  than 
other  sorts  of  cloth,  and  by  single  strokes,  except  in  some  of 
the  shades  where  it  may  occasionally  be  proper  to  have  double 
strokes,  to  produce  a  good  effect.  Woollen  cloth  should  have 
two  strokes,  and  they  ought  to  be  fine  or  wide  according  to 
the  supposed  fineness  or  coarseness  of  its  texture.  In  cross- 
ing the  strokes,  the  second  should  be  finer  than  the  first. 

Shining  stufii,  such  as  silk  or  satin,  require  strokes  which 
ai:e  harder  and  straighter  than  others ;  when  their  colours  are 
bright,  they  are  done  with  a  sinele  stroke ;  when  dark,  they 
require  a  double  one ;  and  the  first  strokes  should  be  inter- 
lined by  others  which  are  finer.  Shining  metals,  glass,  and 
smooth  water,  require  clean  single  strokes,  interlined  by  finer, 
except  at  the  place  of  strongest  reflection,  where  the  strokes 
should  be  single.  For  smooth  water,  the  strokes  must  be 
horizontal ;  in  raffled  water  they  must  follow  the  course  of  the 
waves. 

In  representing  mountains,  the  direction  of  the  lines 
should  be  frequently  interrupted,  to  shew  the  irregularities 
of  the  surface ;  but  the  greater  the  distance,  the  less  of  this 
should  be  perceived. 

Dark  clouds  greatly  exercise  the  skill  of  the  engraver,  and 
generally  require  two  strokes.  Sometimes  one  set  of  the 
strokes  are  curved,  and  the  other  straight ;  sometimea  both 
are  curved ;  but  in  all  eases,  the  intervals  are  more  lozMige 
than  for  other  objects.  A  serene  sky  is  represented  by 
strokes  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  by  strokes  following  the 
same  direction,  but  gently  waved.  According  to  the  general 
rule  for  the  sky,  the  strokes  must  be  gradually  stronger  as 
they  recede  from  the  horizon. 

In  the  lights  of  drapery,  and  other  parts  where  a  few  fine 
strokes  are  required,  they  should  be  put' in  widi  the  dry*point, 
as  that  will  ^ve  them  the  utmost  clearness  and  lustre  of  which 
the  art  admits. 

The  direct  light  of  the  sun  falling  upon  copper,  produces  a 
glare  which  prevents  the  artist  from  properly  seeing  and  exe-* 
cuting  his  work.  A  screen  is  therefore  employed,  formed  of 
tissue  paper  pasted  upon  a  slight  frame,  which  is  placed  in  a 
sloping  direction  before  the  wmdow  at  which  the  artist  sits, 
and  the  fight  be  receives  passes  through  it. 

Even  of  those  engravings  which  are  considered  as  w)ioUy 
executed  by  U^e  tooX  the  dark  shadows,  an.d  such  objects  a> 
trees,  pxf  iiiiUjaUy.  ^qj^  ^^^tfhiofi;,  tQ  whicb  w.^  nOf  profce^. 
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OF  ETCHING. 


In.thU  mode  of  ongraying*  the  sti^kea  and  doU-OBihe  Gop> 
perplate«  iMiead  of  being,  cut  with  a  tool«  stq  corroded  by  an 
acia,  by  which  mcn^s  the  effect  of  engraving  ia  produced  with 

Seat  expedition.  To  perform  it,  the  plate  is  coviered  with  a 
in  coat  of  a.  resinous  &ubstance»  upon  which  the  acid  em- 
ployed haa  no  action;  the  deaign,.ana  all  the  lines  it-recjuires, 
are  next  traced  with  a4»teel.point>  so  as  juat  to  cut  through  the 
resinous  substance ;  an  aicid  is-  then  poured  upon  the  plate^  and 
allowed  tp  rern^q  oniti  till  it  has  corroded  tttanaetaltoa  sufi? 
cient  depth  in  bH  ;tbe  places  where  the  tracing,  has  beien  niade. 

The  resinous.  Qpmpositipn.whic^  is  laid  upM  t)ie  pltto,  is 
oalled  the^roMH^/  asia  the  instraoaents  which  .axajoaed  to  make 
the  requisite  lineis  upon  it>  are  chilled eicMMMn0edk$,  A  dry- 
point  may  in  fact  be  used  as  an  etching  needle^  and  vice, vena, 
and  the  mannei:  of.  whetting  both 'is  the  sama^  but  etching 
needles  .arp  required .  of  several  tbicknessesi.  Tliey^  g^nerslly 
consist  of  piaees  of;  steel  wire^  about  two .  inclies  inlengthv 
inserted  into  cylindrical  handles  .of  hard  wood,  abou^  five 
inches  loBfl^  and. the  thifd  of  an  inch  in  diameter*.  The  steel 
tapers  graoually  towsjrds  the  point,  except. a  small  portion  of 
the  exires^ity,  which  is  made  conicaj.  They  are  whetted  in  s 
sasail  groove  made  at  oAe.end  of  the  oiltstone* 

Ov  Etchiko  GaoONns. 

A  great  variety  of  compositions  have  been  recommended 
for  etching  grounds^aud  almost  every  artist  has  some  peculi- 
arity in  the  mode  of  .preparing  the  one  he  uses ;  but  the  gene- 
ral nature  of.  the  inffreoients  is  in  all  the  same.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  grounds  in  use,  the  hard,  the  common^  and  the 
softy  and  for  each  kiad«  the  following  recipes  may  be.  consi- 
dered as  of  the  best  auihority. 

Sqfi  Gtotmd. 

Take  one  ounce  of  white  or  bleached  bee)i-wat«  otfe  euntie 
of  asphaltum,  half  an  ounce  of  common-  phch;  ttid  half  an 
ounce  of  Burgundy  pitch.  Melt  the  wax  over  a  ddw  fire,  in 
a  pot  of  glaied  earthenware;  add  to  it  di^  TMt  of  thtf  ingre 
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dients  by  little  and  little,  stirring  the  mixture  all  the  time  it 
is  on  the  fire.  The  asphaltum  should  be  pounded  in  a  mortar 
before  it  is  put  in.  Care  most  be  taken  to  prevent  its  burn- 
in^,  by  using  a  low  heat.  When  the  whole  is  thoroughly 
melted  and  incorporated,  take  it  off  the  fire«  throw  the  whole 
mass  into  a  vessel  of  clean  warm  water,  and  knead  it  with  the 
hands  into  balls  about  the  size  of  walnuts,  or  a  little  larger. 

In  summer  the  ground  should  be  made  rather  harder  than 
in  winter,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  asphaltum,  or  conti- 
nuing the  boiling  for  some  time  after  the  in<lorporation  of  die 
iifgredients.. 

Common  Ground. 

"nijs  composition  is  ti  medium  between,  the  hard  and  the 
sqA:^  ground,  and  is  the  most  extensively  used.  Lowry,  whose 
merit  and  success  as  an  artist  hare  never  been  excelled,  is  said 
to  form  it  with  three  parts  of  asphaltum,  twd  of  Burgundy 
pitch,  and  one  and  a  half  of  white  wax.  The  asphaltum  must 
DC  powdered  <and  melted  first,  and  the  other  ingredients  t)»eing 
adqed  as  soon  as  it  is  in  a  state  of  fusion,  are  thoroaghly 
mixed  with  it ;  the  whole  is  then  poured  out  iiato'warm  water, 
and  kneaded  into  balls. 

This  is  an  excellent  composition:  it  is  adapted  to  temperate 
wither:  in  very  cold  weatVier,  the  proportion  of  pitch  may  be 
a  little  increased ;  for  very  hot  weather,  it  may  ne  hardened 
by  boiling  it  rather  longer  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 
Irin kneading  the  etching  ground,  any  part  of  it aboufid  ad- 
here to  the  band,  it  may  be  entirely  removed  by  a  httle  fresh 
butfer,  having  first  rubbed  off- the  principal  part  with  a  towel . 
aflteir  wanning  the  hands  at  the  fnre. 

Hard  Ground. 

Take  four  ounces  of  fat  oil,  very  clear,  and  made  of  good 
Unseed'  oil.  like  that  used  by  painters.  Heat  it  in  a  cleaii: 
earthen  pipkin,  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  powdered  gum  mastie^ 
and  stir  the  mixture  briskly,  till  the  whole  be  well  combined. 
Then  press  the  whole  mass  through  a  piece  of  fine  linenj,  into- 
water,  and  form  it  into  baits  like  tne  grounds  above  described* 
This  is  the  hard  varnish  used  by  Oallot^  and  is  tailed  tiM^ 
Florence  vamisb.    It  answers  perfectly  well. 
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PrKPARATION  pF  THE  CoFPER  FOR  EtCHINO. 

•  The  copperplate  for  etching  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  engraving  with  the  tool,  and  it  should  be  cleansed  from 

freasiness  by  rubbing  it  with  a  clean  cloth  and  Spanish  white, 
o  cover  it  with  the  ground  it  must  be  heated,  as  for  example 
in  a  common  kitchen  oven,  or  by  holding  it  over  a  chafing  dish 
of  burning  charcoal.  When  it  is  hot  enough,  a  ball  of  the 
ground  to  be  used  should  be  in  readiness,  tied  up  in  a  piece 
of  tiffany,  and  should  be  dabbed  all  over  the  heated  plate,  till 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  is  melted,  to  form  a  thin  coat.  That 
there  may  be  no  bubbles,  or  want  of  continuity  in  the  ground, 
which  would  be  fatal  to  success  in  the  subsequent  operations, 
the  ground  should  be  dabbed  and  united  with  a  ball  of  cIoUi, 
till  it  begins  to  stiffen ;  and  the  ground  must  never  be  heated 
so  much  as  to  smoke.  The  next  operation  is  to  blacken  the 
varnish,  which  is  done  by  holding  the  surface  covered  with  it 
over  the  flame  of  one  or  more  candles,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  plate,  and  moving  it  about  till  every  part  has  been 
blackened  by  the  smoke.  The  plate  should  never  touch  the 
snuff,  and  as  soon  as  the  blackening  is  complete,  it  must  be 
left  to  cool  in  a  place  where  it  will  not  receive  the  least  dust. 
The  blackness  ot  the  ground  renders  every  stroke  made  with 
the  needle  distinct,  from  the  brightness  oi  the  copper  which 
immediately  appears. 

To  transfer  the  design  to  the  ground,  it  must  be  traced  upon 
transparent  paper  as  ^r  engraving  with  the  tool,  except  that  a 
pen  and  Indian  ink  should  be  employed  instead  of  a  pencil; 
this  ink  will  easily  mark  the  transparent  paper,  if  mixed  with  a 
little  ox-gall ;  another  thin  piece  of  paper  must  then  be  smeared 
with  red  chalk,  which  should  be  rubbed*  on  till  it  covers  the 
paper  equally,  and  will  not  easily  come  off;  the  chalked  side 
of  this  paper  must  be  placed  fiat  upon  the  ground  on  the 
plate,  and  the  traced  side  of  the  transparent  paper  mast  be 
placed  next  to  it,  and  both  secured  from  moving  oy  pieces  of 
wax  at  the  comers.  In  the  distinctness  of  the  design  on  the 
transparent  paper,  there  will  scarcely  be  any  difference  of  the 
sides;  and  therefore  all  the  lines  may  be  gone  over  with  a 
blunted  steel  or  ivory  point.  On  lifting  up  the  papers,  a 
distinct  outline  will  be  found  upon  the  ground,  in  consequence 
of  the  red  chalk  adhering  to  it,  wherever  it  received  the 
pressure  of  the  point.  And  as  the  back  of  the  transparent 
paper  has  been  traced  upon,  the  design  on  the  ground  will  be 
reversed,  with  respect  to  right  and  left,  so  that  the  impression 
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of  the  plate  will  resemble  the  original :  but  if  the  contrary 
he  desired,  it  is  only  necessary  to  trace  upon  the  right  side 
of  the  transparent  paper.  The  etching  needle  must  now  be 
used,  and  lines  to  form  the  outlines  and  shades  must  be  traced 
with  it,  either  by  hand  or  with  the  assistance  of  compasses  and 
parallel  ruler,  as  the  case  requires ;  taking  care  to  use  different 
needles,  according  to  the  fineness  or  strength  of  the  strokes 
required. 

Oval-pointed  needles  are  the  most  proper  for  strong  strokes. 
The  needle  should  be  held  as  nearly  upright  as  possible. 

The  varnish  raised  by  the  needle,  to  prevent  its  stopping 
up  the  lines  in  any  part,  should  frequently  be  removea  trom 
the  plate  with  a  large  camel's  hair  pencil.  The  whole  design 
being  completed,  the  plate  is  ready  for  biting. 

Of  Biting  and  Rebiting. 

Previous  to  the  use  of  the  acid,  the  plate  should  be  ex- 
amined, and  if  any  improper  strokes  have  oeen  made,  or  if  the 
ground  be  any  where  broken  up,  a  composition  called  the  stoj^ 
ang  mixture,  must  be  immediately  applied  to  it.    This  is 

~)e  ap- 
when 

w  ,       -  cither 

for  tracing  upon  with  the 'needle,  or  wholTy  to  resist  the  acid; 
but  when  turpentine  varnish  is  intendea  to  be  traced  upon 
with  the  needle,  it  should  only  just  be  suffered  to  dry  till  it 
has  lost  its  adhesiveness ;  as  in  the  course  of  time  it  becomes 
brittle,  and  under  the  needle  flies  from  the  copper  in  flakes. 

The  design  being  complete,  the  plate  is  surrounded  with  a 
border  or  wall,  about  an  inch  hi^n,  composed  of  bees'  wax, 
softened  by  the  addition  of  one  third  of  tallow.  The  common 
nitric  acid  of  the  chemists,  diluted  with  something  more  than 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  is  nowpoured  upon  the  plate,  to 
the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch.  Tne  acid  will  speedily  begin 
to  act  upon  the  copper,  where  it  has  beenlaia  bare  by  Uie 
strokes  of  the  needle,  and  bubbles  will  immediately  rise  to  the 
surface.  These  must  be  cleared  away  with  a  feather,  as  fast  as 
they  appear,  and  also  such  as  are  observed  to  adhere  in  the 
strokes. 

When  the  faintest  parts  of  the  design  are  supposed  to  bo 
sufliciently  bitten,  the  nitric  acid  is  poured  off  bv  a  spout  left 
for  that  purpose  at  one  comer  of  the  border,  ana  only  slightly 
•topped  with  a  separate  piece  of  wax.  The  plate  is  washed 
witti  water,  and  all  the  parts  supposed  to  be  sutncientlv  bitten, 
69.  Vol.  II.  6  E 
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are,  when  drVt  covered  with  the  stoppinfi^  mixture  already 
mentioned.  The  spout  is  now  filled,  up,,  the  acid  poured  oa 
again^  and  the  same  operation  repeated  till  all  the  tdiades  are 
sufficiently  bitten*  The  plate»  after  being  washed,  is  thea 
heated,  and  some  olive  oil  oeijatg  poured  npoii  it,  the  ground  U 
whoUy  removed  with  a  linen  rag,  and  the  plate  made  clean 
with  the  oil-rubber.  The  dirt  which  ranuuns  in  the  lines  mav 
be  washed  out  with  spirits  of  turpentines 

Noi  precise  direction  can  be  given  tost  the  length  of  time 
which  the  acid  muat  remain,  upon  the  plate,  and  the  real  depth 
of  the  biting  cannot  be  known,  by  examining  a  plate  while  the 
varnish  is  on  itc  From  half  an  nour  to  an  hour  is  the  usual 
time  for  fine  wori(,  buit  for  large  designs  of  bold  character,  the 
trunks  of  trees,  dark  foEegrounds,  and  other  parts  to  be  ex-^ 
pressed  with  similar  force,  a  day  or  even  several  days  must  be 
employed  in  successive  operations  of  biting.  The  effect  of  the 
acid  must  be  ascertainea  by  scraping  off  a  small  part  of  the 
ground,  to  examine  the  plate ;  or  by  using  a  spare  piece  of 
plate^  upon  which  a  ground  is  laid,  and  lines  drwwn  similar  to 
those  on  the  true  plate,  and  trying  what  'tinoie  the  acid  to  be 
used  requires  for  producing  the  effect  desired.  It  is,  however^ 
to  be  observed,  that  the  same  acid  will  have  different  effects 
on  the  same  copper,  in  seasons  of  different  temperature,  its 
its  power  being  weakened  by  cold ;  and  even  sc  slight  a  cir- 
cumstance as  Uiat  of  the  sky  becoming  overci^t  ana  gloomy 
during  the  opecation  ef  biting,  will  retard  the  action  of  the 
acid. 

When  the  ground  is  entirely  cleared  away,  and  any  partis 
observed  ta  be  over-bitten,  it  may  be  corrected  by  rubbiii^  it 
with  the  bnmidier,  if  it  be  slight ;  but  if  the-  excess  of  bitug 
be  considerable,  the  copper  must  be  rubbed  down  with  char- 
coal. 

When  any  part  of  the  plate  is  materiallv  too  faint,  it  may  be 
rebitten,  but  this  is  a  very  delicate  and  hazardous  operation. 
A  little  of  the  etching  ground  being  melted  on  a  spare  piece 
of  copper,  it  may  be  taken  up  by  the  dabber,  and  danbed  upoa 
the  part  to  be  rebitten  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  not  eater 
the  former  strokes,  but  merely  adhere  to  the  uncut  part  of  the 
copper.  The  part  is  then  surrounded  with  wax,  and  the  acid 
usea  in  the  customary  manner.  The  strokes  to  be  rebitteiv 
must,  before  the  ground  is  again  applied,  be  entirely  cleansed 
from  any  foulness,  by  the  use  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  sad 
afterwards  rubbing  the  plate  with  the  crumb  of  bread. 

^  Tile  art  of  etching  in  its  infancy  was  considered  as  a  spurious 
kind  of  engraving,  and  those  who  adopted  iU  from  the  iaciEtjr. 
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with  which  ft  was  pM-fortiwd,  wwe  anxions  to  conceal  thefif' 
IMC  of  it,  aatl  to  give  their  work  ns  mnch  «3  much  as  posgiblt 
the  appearance  of  Iraring  been  CTeoited  with  the  graver, ' 
Hrn<:«  lh«y  osed  the  harJ  {ground  or  varnish,  aa  it  produced 
the  Mlmrppst  lints,  and  was  beut  adapted  to  their  porpose. , 
But  when  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  two  arts  were  ascen- 
tained.  etching  was  hetler  aopreciated  ;  this  concealm«nt  wai 
nor  longer  neCeSBiiry,  and  tnerefore  the  common  ground,  for 


general  use,  Wa  entirely  superseded  the  hard  ground,  because  ' 
It  ftdarita  of  ao  much  more  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  needle. 

Etching  is  p«c«liar^ir  adapted  to  the  expression  of  all  objecti' ' 
which  nn  t<nn«d  piotitresfiue,  such  as  ancient  buildings,  cot- 
tages, rocks,  uneven  ground,  trees,  and  verdure  in  general. ' 
This  arises  from  the  freedom  with  which  the  lines  fonning  these 
objects  (rtoy  be  drawn  with  the  needle,  which  nray  be  used  iq 
the  same  manner  as  a  hlack-lead  pencil,  and  also  from  a  ceri' 
tain  agreeuble  roughness  left  in  the  strokes  when  the  acid  iW  ' 
allowod  to  bite  freely.  But  etching  has  iiUo  the  npparentiy  , 
opposite  property  of  being  well  adapted  to  smooth  flat  tut- 
faces  of  every  description.  This  arises  from  the  nniform  ac*'* 
tton  of  the  acid  in  biting  tlie  strokes  in  erery  part  alike ;  A 
property  in  which  it  can  n*ver  be  rivalled  by  the  graver.  J 

It  has  bet-n  mentioned,  (hat  plates  professed  to  be  don#  ' 
with  the  tool,  are  scarcely  ever  executed  without  some  assist-'  ' 
ance  fruni  etching;  it  may  be  added,  that  ihe  copperplitet  , 
profcBsod  to  be  etcbed  are  scarcely  ever  committed  to  the 
press  without  some  touches  of  the  graver  and  dry  point.  Th»' 
two  arta  rautnally  and  eitstintially  sMist  eai^h  oilier. 

Here  we  mast  mention,  us  one  of  the  most  nignnl  improve*  ' 
ments  which  has  been  made  in  the  art  <jrelj'liiij<;.  since  its  first 
discovery,  ibe  n««^  of  niurhinory  to  draw  the  lines  upon  thS 
etching  ground.     All  kinds  of  lualhematical  and  mrchanicBl'* 
designs  consist  almost  entirely  of  straight  lines  and  regiilU  |' 
cun'es,  the  whole  of  which  can  be  drawn  by  machinery,  widt' 
a  precision  that  the  eye  and  hand  can  never  equal.     Lowry  ' 
appears  to  liave  been  the  first  who  used  machines  in  this  way,  i 
and  bis  perfonnitnces  arc  trnlv  admirable.    Machines  for  ruling'  • 
equidistant  lines,  hath  straight  and  waved,  are  now  commonljr   ' 
made  in  London ;  they  consist  of  a  straight  bar  of  brass  or 
steel,  iipon  which  slides  a  socket  with  a  steady  but  easy  mo- 
tion.   To  the  side  of  the  socket  is  fitted  a  perpendicular  tube, 
which  receives  a  steel  wire,  or  any  other  bard  substance,  called 
the  pen.     Tliis  pen  has  a  point  like  an  etching  needle,  and  it.| 
is  pressed  down  bv  the  action  of  a  spring-     It  then  a  copperas 
ulate,  covered  witn  the  etching  ground,  be  placed  under  I'  ~ 
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ruier^  which  should  be  supported  at  each  end»  and  raised  about 
au  inch  above  it,  the  point  of  the  pen  may  be  caused  to  reach 
it  j  and  if  the  socket  to  which  the  pen  is  attached,  be  drawn 
along  the  bar,  it  will  form  a  straight  line  upon  the  plate,  more 
even,  but  in  other  respects  the  same  as  if  that  line  had  been 
drawn  b^  hand  with  a  ruler-  Now  if  the  plate  or  the  ruler, 
after  a  hne  is  drawn,  be  moved  backwards  or  forwards,  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  this  first  line,  any  number  of  lines  maybe 
drawn  in  the  same  manner,  and  a  design  consisting  onlj  of 
'  straight  lines  might  be  entirely  completed.  In  the  machines, 
therefore,  a  very  exact  screw,  acting  upon  a  box  confined  by 
a  slide  and  connected  with  the  bar,  or  the  board  upon  which 
the  plate  rests,  produces  the  requisite  motion ;  ana  a  contri- 
vance or  index  is  used  to  measure  the  exact  portion  of  a  torn 
required,  before  any  stroke  is  drawn.  Such  is  the  principle 
of  the  machines  most  generally  used ;  those  for  drawing  corveSy 
are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  particular  engrayers,  and  hare  , 
hitherto  been  made  under  their  own  inspection.  One  remaik, 
however,  applies  to  them  all ;  the  pomt  or  pen  employed, 
should  not  be  made,  of  steel,  which,  nowever  well  tempered, 
will  require  frequent  wettins,  and  must  therefore  inevitably 
draw  strokes  deficient  in  perfect  uniformity.  The  pen  should 
have  a  diaipond  point,  which,  when  once  properly  fieured,  re- 
mains constantly  the  same,  and  imparts  an  admirable  degree 
of  regularity  and  sweetness  to  the  work :  a  diamond  point 
has  tlie  further  advantage,  that  the  etching  ground  never  ad- . 
heres  to  it,  as  it  does  to  steel. 

As  copper,  though  the  most  suitable  of  all  the  metals  for 
engraving,  wears  very  fast  under  the  action  of  cleaning,  which 
it  requires  for  each  impression  taken  from  it,  many  attempts 
have  oeen  made  to  secure  the  durability  of  etchings  by  using 
glass  instead  of  copper ;  for  if  glass  be  coated  with  wax,  it 
may  be  etched  by  the  same  process  as  copper,  using  only 
fluoric  acid  instead  of  the  nitric.  The  surface  of  glass  would 
bear  cleansing,  without  injury,  incomparably  longer  than  cop- 
per, if  it  could  be  made  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  rolling 
press  :  this  has  been  attempted,  by  bedding  the  plate  of  ^ksi 
in  plaster  of  Paris,  but  it  is  still  so  liable  to  suaden  destruc* 
tion  as  to  prevent  its  being  adopted. 
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OF  ENGRAVING  IN  CHALK. 

This  mode  of  engravine  is  intended  to  imitate  crayon  draw- 
ings. It  produces  this  effect  by  dots  made  near  each  other 
It  na^  of  late  years  beeQ  much  employed,  and  when  carefally 
executed  has  a  soft  and  pleasing  effect. 

The  copperplate  is  prepared^  and  the  ground  laid  upon  it,  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  etching.  In  the  tracing  also  of  the  de- 
siffn  ^pon  the  ffround,  no  difference  occurs ;  but  afterwards,  in 
using  the  neecQe*  no  continued  lines  must  be  made  either  for 
itke  outlines  or  any  other  part,  but  dots  only.  The  dots  must 
be  small  in  proportion  as  tne  work  is  intended  to  have  a  fine  and 
smooth  appearance;  and  their  nearness  to  each  other  must  be 
increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  depth  or  lightness  o. 
the  shade  required.  Sometimes  the  dots  are  unifortnly  spread ; 
in  other  examples  ihey  are  disposed  in  lines,  of  two  or  three 
dots  broad,  with  white  spaces  between,  to  imitate  the  separate 
strokes  of  a  crayon.  Both  these  styles  may  be  introduced  into 
the  same  piece,  with  the  best  effect.  The  dots  frequently  run^ 
ning  into  each  other,  is  no  disadvantage. 

After  the  nitric  acid  has  remaintd  upon  tfie  platen  sufficient 
length  of  time  for  the  lightest  shades,  it  muatbe  pioured  off,  and 
those  shades  must  be  stopped  with  turpentine-ramish.  The 
other  shades  are  then  ttapped  iusuccession,  as  in  common  etch* 
ing;  and  if,  after  the  ground  has  been  removedi  and  an  impiree- 
sion  taketti  anypart  it  found  to  be  too  light,  it  majr  be  rebittes, 
by  a  careful  attention  to'  the  directidns  already  given  for  that 
.proicess. 

,.  After  all  the  pacts  which  refine  the  least  precision  have 
been  executed  by  etetnn^^  a  ^Considerable  proportion  of  the  lap 
hour  of  the  best  engravings  in  chalk  still  remains  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  tool.  To  use  the  gfaver  for  making  dots,  it  is  the 
most  convenient  to  reverse  its  eituation  ia  the  handlsi  so  thai 
the  angle  which  ia  undermost  in  the  common  mode  of  using  it, 
will  be  uppermost,  and  it  wiU  then  makt  the  impression  re- 
.  quired  upon  the  plate,  while  held  in  A  muoh  leas  inclined  post 
.tion  than  usual* 

To  diminish  the  labour  of  formii^  dots»  «mall  wheels  with 
one  or  more  rows  of  teeth  in  them,  nave  been  used ;  th^  effect 
•produced  by  machines  of , this  kind  is  deficientin  .precision 
and  freed(Mn,  althouffh  they  may  be  usied.in  Uurve  works. 
Engraving  in  chalk  is  well  adapted  ta  th#  ^nman  fig«i« 
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and  also  for  flowers.     It  is  a  tedious  operation,  but  requirei 
labour  rather  than  genius. 


OF  A<iUATI»TA. 

• 

An  inipreMion  IVom  an  en^vioff  km  a^athita  n0eiDUt»  a 
drawing  executed  in  Indian  iid^.  lie  t{>pMFaBe«  U  toft  wi 
plea«iag.  and  it  is  a  style  well  adapted  to  ntine  epd  piet^res^ 
ueene9j,  where  preeieion  ie  not  of  much  coneemence.  It  if 
therefore  greatly » in  Yogue  f9r  laodscapea )  and  ft  ft  feeoMr 
mend&l  by  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  in^ecuted. 

The  principle  upon  which  aquatinta  ie  perfomied  mny  bethni 
eKplainedc  theconperplate,  prepared  in  tkiecuetmnnrjnewMri 
M  sjprinkled  evenly  with  a  reeinoutf  eubstanee  in  pewder ;  dif 
plate  being  warmed>  the  reein  adheres  In  a  gr^Qnieted  formte 
ihie  plate ;  the  nitric  acid  is  then  poured  en,  and  ieimediatei^ 
attaci^B  the  copper,  in  all  the  tnnumerable  intereti^e  frfttreit 
la  left  uncoirered  by  the  resin ;  end  if  an  impreseioii  irere  taken 
of  the  plate,  the  effect  would  be  like  a  wash  of  Indian  ink. 
The  dinerent  shades  are  produced  by  the  longer  or  shorter 
time  which  the  acid  is  allowed  to  act  upon  Hie  plate. 

In  the  ordinary  aqi^iatinta  process,  the  plate  is  covered  with 
a  common  etching  ground,  and  the  outlines  of  the  design  are 
etched  in  die  usual  manner.  The  ffvouiid  beinff  remorra,  the 
plate  is  slightly  rubbed  with  the  oifrubber.  Itis  then  dusted 
widi  gum  copal,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  sifted  to 
make  it  even.  The  copal  should  be  tied  up  in  a  muslin  Imf, 
and  should  be  scattered  by  striking  the  ha^d  whieh  holds  it 
against  a  ruler,  or  some  other  substance  held  in  the  other  hand. 
By  this  means  a  very  equal  shower  of  dust  may  be  obtained, 
which  will  adhere  in  some  dej^e,  on  account  of  the  oiliness 
of  the  plate  $  but  any  part  which  is  loose,  may  be  removed  \j 
striking  the  plate  against  a  table. «  The  plate  may  be  ^cn 
slightly  warmed,  till  the  gum  changes  colour,  which  wiU  be 
an  evidence  that  the  adhesion  of  the  gum  to  the  plate  is  suft- 
cient  to  resist  the  acid.  If  any  part  of  the  plate  is  to  remtia 
untinted,  it  must  be  covered  with  the  turpentine-vamish  used 
in  etchingr  •  the  plate  is  then  surrounded  with  wax,  and  the 
nitric  acid  is  poured  on  as  in  etching.  As  soon  at  the  lighteit 
shade  is  proauced,  the  nitric  acid  is  poured  off,  the  pltle 
washed,  and  every  part  sufficiently  bitten  is  stopped  with  the 
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turpentine-Yarnish.  The  same  operation  is  repeated  for  all  the 
duudow8«  till»  after  diree  or  four  operattons,  the  plate  is  finished. 

In  preparing  the  eum  copal,  it  is,  after  being  powdered,  put 
through  sieves  which>vary  in  fineness;  the  difierent  parcels  are 
kept  m  separate  bags,  and  used  in  succession,  beginning  with 
the  finest;  for  if  the  coarsest  powder  had  iM>t  a  fine  ground  to 
rest  upon,  it  would  produce  a  shade  consisting  of  disagreeable 
daubs  and  clots.  A  great  variety  of  resiaouA  suMtaaces 
might  be  employed,  but  ^um  copal  is  the  most  suitable. 

The  time  which  the  acid  should  remain  on  the  plate,  is  best 
ascertained,  as  in  common  etching,  by  experiments  on  small 
pieces  of  spare  plates.  • 

The  latest  improvement  which  has  been  introduced  into  tke 
art  of  aquatinta,  has  been  made  by  J.  Has«eU  of  London^  who 
communicated  his  process  to  the  Society  for  the  EnooiMH^- 
ment  of  Arts^  &x^.  The  following  information  on  the  subject 
is  derived  from  his  own  account. 

By  thi«  improvament*  the  artist  can  sketch  his  aubjeet,  witli 
a  black4ead  pencil  upon  the  co^per»  with  as  much  facilitjr  as 
upon  paper;  and  the  art  of  engrav^ng^  from  this  sketch  ia  so  aim- 
pie  and  easy^  that  an  artist  can  do  it  with  five  nsinutes'atldy. 
jThe  trouble  of  tracing  on  oil-paper,  and  other  retracing  ou  the 
etching  ground^  is  avoided,  and  the  doubtful  handling  of  an 
etching  needle  is  done  away,  as  the  pencilling  on  the  copper  is 
visible  m  the  smallest  touch.  It  has  also  another  perfection^  that 
by  using  a  broader  instrument*  it  will  represent  black  ohaik. 

This  new  plan  is  particularly  pleasant  for  colouring  up»  to 
imitate  the  freedom  of  drawings,  as  the  lines  are  soft^and  blend 
in  with  the  colour.  It  is  a  circumstance  always  objectionable 
in  the  common  method  of  etching/  that  those  so  tinted  can 
never  be  sufficiently  drowned,  nor  destroyed,  and  alwaya  pre*- 
sent  a  wiry  hard  effect.  The  plan  is  equally  adapted  to  liis- 
torical  sketching,  and  might  be  the  means  of  inducing  maoy 
of  our  eminent  painters  to  hand  down  to  posterity  their 
sketches,  which  at  present  they  decline,  from  tne  irksomeness 
of  retracing  their  performances,  and  the  uncertainty  of  success 
with  the  etohing  needle. 

The  style  in  question  diffets  essenUally  from  what  is  termed 
9oft  gnnmd  Hdung:  that  process  is  always  uncertain,  cannot 
be  repaired,  aad  will  only  print  about  two  hundred  impres* 
aions;  whersas»  the  specimens  by  the  propo^d  plan  will 
admit  of  being  retouched  if  any  part  fail,  and  will  print  five 
hundred  improssioiis  with  cars. 
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Process  of  Drawing  upon  Copper ^  to  imitate  biack'Jead  Pencil  or 

Chalk, 

A  remarkably  good  polish  must  be  put  on  the  copper  with  an 
oil-rubber  and  crocus  martis,  (colcothar,  or  red  oxide  of  iron,) 
well  ground  in  oil,  after  which  it  must  be  cleaned  off  with  whit- 
ing, and  then  rubbed  with  another  clean  rag-  Then  pour  over 
the  plate  the  solution  to  cause  ground,  which  is  made  as  follows : 

No.  1. — Three  ounces  of  Burgundy  pitch. 
One  ounce  of  frankincense. 

These  are  to  be  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  the  best  rectified  spiriti 
of  wine,  of  the  strength -to  fire  gun-powder  when  the  spirits  are 
lighted. 

During  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  this  compositioD 
must  be  repeatedly  shook,  until  the  whole  appears  dissolved; 
then  filter  it  through  blotting  paper,  and  it  will  be  fit  to  use. 

In  pourin?  on  this  ground,  an  inclination  must  be  given  to  the 
plate,  that  the  superfluous  part  of  the  composition  may  run  off 
at  nie  opposite  side ;  then  place  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  along 
this  extremity,  that  it  may  suck  up  the  ground  that  will  drain 
from  the  plate,  and  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
spirit  will  evaporate,  and  leave  a  perfect  ground  that  w\U  covei 
the  surface  of  the  copper,  hard  and  dry  enough  to  proceed  with. 

With  an  exceeding  soft  black-lead  pencil,  sketcn  your  design 
upon  this  ground,  and  when  finished  take  a  pen  and  draw  with 
the  following  composition,  resembling  ink  :  if  a  thin  and  deli- 
cate outline  is  desired,  draw  with  a  sharp-pointed  pen  ;  if  the 
imitation  of  a  chalk  drawing  is  intended,  a  very  soft  and 
brodd-nibbed  pen  will  be  necessary,  or  a  small  reed. 

No,  2. — Composition,  resembling  Ink,  to  draw  the  Design  on  the 

Copper, 

Take  about  one  ounce  of  treacle  or  sugar^candy,  add  to  this 
three  burnt  corks,  reduced  by  the  fire  almost  to  an  impalpable 
powder;  then  add  a  small  quantity  of  lamp-black  to  colour  it; 
to  these  put  some  weak  gum-water,  (made  of  ffum-arabic,)  and 
grind  the  whole  together  on  a  stone  with  a  muTler :  keep  redac^ 
ing  this  ink  with  gum-water  until  it  flows  with  ease  from  the 
pen  or  reed. 

To  make  the  ink  discharge  freely  from  the  pen,  it  must  be 
scraped  rather  thin  towards  the  end  of  the  nib,  on  the  back  part 
ofthe  quill :  and  if  the  liquid  is  thick,  reduce  it  wiUi  hot  water. 
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Having  made  die  drawing  on  tbe  copper  with  this  composi^ 
tion,  dry  it  at  the  fire  until  it  beoomet  hard;  thenivamish  the 
plate  aU  over  with  tnrpentine-vamiBh.  ■;  r 

It  will  now  be  necessary  *to  let  the  varnish,  that  is  passed 
over  the  plate»  dry,  which  will  take  three*or  four  hours  9k 
least ;  but  this  will  depend  on  the  state  of  the  weather;  for.^f  ifr 
should  be  intensely  hot^it  ought  to  be  left  all  night  to  harden. 

When  the  varnish  is  presumed  to  be  sufficiently  hard»  yoiH 
may  rub  off  with  spittle  the  touches  made  with  theforegohig 
described  ink,  and  use  your  finger  to  rub  them  up ;  ahojuld  it 
not  come  off  very  freely,  put  your  walling-wax  round  the  mar-^^ . 
gin  of  the  plate,  and  then  pour  on  the  touches  some  warm 
water ;  but  care  must  be  taken  it  is  not  too  hot* 

The  touches  now  being  clean  taken  off,  wash  the  plate  well 
and  clean  from  all  impurities  and  sediment  of  the  ink^  with 
cold  soft  water  ^then  dry  the  plate  at  a  distance  from  the  fire* 
or  else  in  the  sun;  and  when  dry  pour  on  nitric  ;acid,  whidi 
should,  in  cold  i^reather,  be  prepared  as  follows ; 

To  one  pint  of  nitric  acid,  or  strong  aquafortis,  add  tw^ 
parts,  or  twice  its  quantity,  of  soft  water. 

In  hot  weather,  to  one  part  i|f  nitric  acid,  add  three  parti 
of  water. 

In  every  part  of  this  proceis,  avoid  hard  or  pump  water.  • 

The  last  process  of  biting  in  with  nitric  adid,  must  pe  closely 
attended  to,  brushing  off  all  the  bubbles  :that  arise  from  the 
actton  of  the  acid  on  the  copper. 

In  summer  time^  it  will  taiie  about  twaqty  minutes  to  get  a 
sufficient  colour  9  in  winter,  perhaps  half  an  hQur  or  more.  All 
this  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  tempera- 
ture of  the  room.  If  any  parts  require  to  be  stopt  out,  iise  tur- 
pentine-varnish and  lamp-black,  and  with  a  oamerif  hair  bniidi 
pass  over  those  parts  you  consider  of  sufficient  depth :  dis- 
tances, and  objects  receding  from  the  sight,  of  course  ought  not 
to  be  so  deep  as  the  fore-^ound ;  accordingly  you  will  oblite- 
rate them  with  the  foregoing  varnish,  and  Uien  let  it  dry,  after 
which  the  acid  may  be  applied  a  second  time,  and  repeat  this 
just  as  often  as  you  wish  to  procure  different  degrees  otcolour. 

Every  time  tne  acid  is  taken  off,  the  plate  must  be  washed 
twice  with  soft  water,  and  then  set  to  drv  as  before. 

To  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  work,  rub  a  small  part  with  a 
piece  of  rag  dipped  in  turpentine,  and  then  apply  the  finger, 
or  a  piece  of  rag  rubbed  on  the  oil-rubber,  to  the  place  so 
cleared,  and  it  will  ^ve  you  some  idea  of  the  depth.  ^ 

The  walling  wax  is  taken  off  by  applying  a  piece  of  lighted 
paper  to  the  back,  of  the  plate,  all  rounH  the  opposite  parts  of 
69.— Vol.  IL  6  F 
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tiie  marria  where  tht  wax  is  placed ;  then  let  the  plate  cool,  and 
the  whole  of  the  groond*  8cc.  will  easily  come  off  by  washing 
the  plate  with  oil  of  turpemtiBe,  which  mugt  be  used  by  passing 
a  rag  backwards  aoid  rorwards,  imtil  the  whole  dissoiTes;  it  is 
ili^eia  to  be  eleased  off  b^  rags,  aod  care  nnst  be  taken  that 
BO  part  of  the  tejqpenldne  is  left  hanging  about  the  plate. 

If  any  part  is  not  batten  strong  enou^  the  same  proceu 
is  to  be  repeated. 

Hie  plate  should  only  peas  onoe  through  the  preta,  in  taking 
(he  impressions  from  it. 

Diredums  pesfedmg  Croundi,  Gunh^oiUer,  i^Cm 

Vo.  y — ^The  ^ound  in  hot  weather  must  have  an  additional 
one-third  of  spirits  of  wine  added  to  it  for  ooarae  grounds^  to 
represeiit  chalk;  end  one-half  added  to  it  fof  fine  grounds,  to 
represent  blaeklead  pencil ;  end  always  to  be  kept  in  a  cold 
place  in  summer,  and  a  moderately  wana  situation  in  winter. 

Gum-water  must  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  en  ooace 
of  fi!um-«riabic  to  a  quarter  Q§a  pint  or  water. 

Turpentine^amisn  is  composed  of  an  ounce  of  black  rosin 
to  an  ei^th  part  of  a  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  If  the 
weather  is  ezcessiyeiy  warm,  it  ought  to  be  made  with  a  sixth 
part  of  a  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Tracing-rag  should  be  maae  of  a  piece  of  Irish  linen,  not 
too  mucn  worn,  the  surface  of  which  is  to  be  rubbed  with 
another  rag  dipped  in  sweet  oil,  iust  sufficient  to  retain  a 
small  portion  or  Termillion  or  pounded  red  chalk.  This  most 
be  placed  with  the  coloured  part  towards  the  ground  of  the 
plate,  and  the  drawing  or  tracing  laid  upon  itp  which  mast  be 
traced  Tery  Hghtly  with  a  blunt  point  or  needle. 


rnOBAVISG. 


OP  MEZZOHNTO  SCRAPING. 


EnfrsTinn  is  menotiBto  itMmble  Indi«a  inV  drawings  j 
they  differ  trom  thoM  in  tfiuatinu,  with  leipect  to  which  me 
•aiiie  obsenration  ia  nnuJly  nade ;  and  yet  nezzotintoi  and 
aquatintaB  differ  frooi  each  other.  The  dtRerenc«  can  scarcely 
be  diitinctly  deacnbed,  but  on  closely  examining  the  shadca 
of  nuzzotinto,  ttey  appear  to  be  composed  of  linei  or  hatchaa 
croBsing  each  Other  in  all  directions ;  while  the  shndea  of  aqua- 
tinta,  examined  in  the  same  way,  have  a  granulated  appear- 
ance. Mezzotiato  has  about  the  same  degree  of  ment  for 
portraits,  that  aouatinta  has  for  landscapes. 

The  tools  employed  ia  this  art  are  the  grounding-tool,  bur- 
nishers, and  scrapers.  The  grounding- tool  has  the  shape  of  a 
shoemaker's  knife,  with  a  6ne  crenelling  edge.  It  is  used  to 
indent  the  plate  with  lines  in  every  direction.  The  burnishers 
are  like  those  lued  in  atching.  out  aT«  required  of  various 
sizes.  The  scrapers  are  formed  of  blades  like  a  surgeon's 
lancet:  they  are  also  required  of  various  siies. 

The  copperplate  designed  for  mezzotinto,  is  prepared  in  the 
tame  manner  as  for  erery  other  species  of  engraving.  The  first 
step  of  the  process  is  to  mark  upon  it  the  limits  oi  tha  design, 
and  within  these  limita  the  grounding  tool  is  employed.  It  is 
presaed  upon  ia  an  ar«n,  steady,  and  moderate  manner,  ud 
<with  a  rocKtnff  motion  advanced  over  the  plate,  till  the  whole 
space  within  Oie  limits  is  covered  with  lines.  'These  lines  are 
crossed  bv  others  at  right  angles.  The  two  diagonal  direc- 
tiooa  are  toen  taken.  The  whole  series  of  lines  is  th«a  repeated 
several  times,  taking  care  not  to  enter  the  same  lines  twio*; 
till  at  length,  bv  the  extreme  closeness  of  the  Itnea.  the  origi- 
Bal  surface  of  th«  cojpper  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  if  an  isa- 
pression  were  taken  from  the  plate.'it  would  present  a  uoifonn 
•nd  completely  Uack  shade.  This  operation  ia  called  laying 
the  mezzotinto  ground. 

To  the  ground  thus  formed,  must  now  be  tiansferre^  the 
Outline  of  the  design.  The  ground  is  bh-ickeocd  bv  tho  arooke 
of  a  taper,  and  the  itack  ofthe  design,  or  a  copy  ot  it«  Qullioe" 
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on  transparent  paper,  being  nibbed  with  red  chalk»  is  laid  upon 
it,  and  the  outhnes  traced  with  a  blunted  point.  Tlie  red  chalk 
on  the  back  marks  the  plate  wherever  it  receives  the  pressure 
of  the  point,  and  when  the  pa{>er  is  removed,  these  outlines 
are  rendered  permanent  by  tracing  them  with  a  blunted  dry- 
point  upon  the  copper. 

This  progress  having  beeh  iniiAe;  it  miut  be-  observed,  that 
the  original  ground,  without  any  alteration,  serves  for  all  tlie 
deep  shades;  but  the  lights,  and  light  shades,  are  all  produced 
by  scraping  or  burnishing  down  this  ground,  either  entirely 
at  ivLppt,  ihe  strongest  fights  being  produced  t&e  first.  The 
btirtiisher  is  chiefly  used  after  the  scraper,  to. dear  the  strong 
lights.'  As  this  process  goes  on,  tb»efere,'freqQent  proou 
or  iinpreiifiiions  should  be  taken  of  the  plate,  tb  observe  the 
effect;  and  if  too  much  of  the  grouhd.  nfett  in  anjr  case  been 
removed,' it  must  be  again  formed  by  asqiall  grounding-tool. 


I 
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OF  ENGRAVING  ON  WOOD. 


i  : 


The  wood  most  proper  for  engraving  upon,  is  box-wood, 
which  should  be  ciit  to  the  hei^t  of  pnnting  typesj  by  slices 
from  the  trunk  of.  the  tree,  cut  at'  right  angles  to  the  pith. 

'  This  is  done  in  order  that  the  engraving  may  be  executed  on 
the  end  of  the  wood,  as  the- graver  will  not,  in  all  directions, 
make  a  smooth  stroke  upon  any  other  side  of  the  wood,  nor 
Wt^uld  the  work  be  so  durable,  if  the  fibres  did  not  stand 

'  perpendicularly,  while  the  block  would  be  more  liable  to 

'  'llie'^iece'  of  wood  being  planed  v«ry  smooth*  the  desigp  is 
drawn  tipon  it  with  a  blackriead  pencil;  then  every  black  line 
which  the  engraving  is  to  exhibit,  is  to  be  left  untouched,  but 
lill  the  intermediate  spaces  are  to  be  cut  out  with  the  square 
or  lozenge  gravers,  used  to  copper,  or  with  tools  of  vi^rious 
siz^i,  with  bandies  like  graven,  and  the 'same. length.;  but 
lAiaped  like  chisels.  In  this  proceasyit  is  obvious  that  manual 
dexterity  is  the  main  requisite. 
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Eagtaring  oa  wood. 


•  In  eligraVing  'upon  bopper^  every  part  whidh  is  to-  be  white 
must  be  leftuntqiiched,  and  tbtf  black  lines  miist  be  ktde&ted : 
in  en^rai^iag  upon  ■wood,  every  pail  which  i&  to  be  white  must 
be  cut  out,  and  the  black  lines  must  be  left  standing.^  This  difr . 
ferenca  is  demfmded  by  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  pHnting. 

Impret|sions  of  engravings  upon  wood^  havje  adt  the  preci- 
sion and  brightness  <of  those  from  copper,  neither  do  they  bear 
close  irispectioni^o  well^  but  they  unite  greater  soiftness  and! 
force,  when  looked' at  from  a  little  distaiiee.  ..Wbodenn^ving* 
has  of  dll  isubjects  succeeded* the  vrorst  in  depiotiBjg  the  numaa . 
countenance |,  but  to  foliage,  water^  the  l;runk«  c^trees^. and 
old  buildings,  it  is  well  adapted.    .'  '  .     ir 

The  principal  advantages  of  an  engraving  upon  wood,  are, 
that  it  can  be  struck  on  at  the, same  time  as  the  letter-press 
of  a  book,  and  that  at  the  lowest  computation  it  will  yield, 
without  requiring  repair,  four  times  as  many  impressions  as  a 
copperplate.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  wooa  engraving  is 
cheaper  than  that  on  copper ;  and  this  is  really  the  case,  when 
a  moderate  degree  of  excellence  only  is  required.  But  let  an 
engraving  on  copper,  and  the  expense  of  the  best  mode  of  tak- 
ing impressions  from  it,  be  set  against  an  engraving  on  wood 
producing  an  equal  effect,  with  the  expense  of  the  best  im- 
pressions from  it,  and  the  copperplate  will  be  found  preferable : 
for  the  best  mode  of  cutting  m^wood  is  very  expensive,  and  the 
costliness  of  the  best  mode  of  printing  engravings  of  this  kind, 
overbalances  the  advantages  aerived  from  the  greater  number 
.  of  impressions  they  will  yield. 

None  but  India  paper  will  take  very  good  impressions  of 
wood-cuts,  and  paper  of  this  description  is  not  only  scarce,,  but 
about  five  times  the  price  of  the  best  writing  paper.  Satin  re- 
ceives particularly  fine  impressions  of  eneravings  in  this  style ; 
where  there  is  much  foliaee,  or  water,  the  brightness  of  the 
lights  admirably  imitates  the  effect  of  sunshine. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  one  process  in  the  art  of  engraving 
upon  wood,  much  practised  by  the  early  masters,  is  entierly  lost. 
As  those  lines  which  are  to  appear  white,  iu  in  impression  taken 
from  a  wood  block,  must  be  indented  or  cui  out  with  the  grave" 
the  crossing  of  lines,  for  shades,  or  for  let-work,  can  very 
easily  be  efi^cted,  if  those  lines  are  to  be  w)iite,  and  the  ground 
black:  but  if  the  contrary  be  desired,  viz.  a  white  ground  and 
black  lines,  reticulated  work,  which  is  te^^.r  nically  called  crois^ 
lining^  although  very  coarse,  becomes  to  the  wood-engravers 
of  the  present  day,  an  undertaking  of  immense  labour  and 
difficulty.  Yet  the  early  artists  produced  black  lines  crossing 
each  other,  apparently  with  as  much  facility  as  shades  con- 
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sistiiig  of  single  Hnet,  for  sosia  of  them  have  introditced  into 
a:  tinjpe  pieee,  where  they  might  hare  been  spared,  as  madi 
as  would  talLe  a  modem  engraver  years  to  accomplish.  The 
circamstance  of  the  large  quantity  of  crossed  shades  which 
they  pvodaced,  seems  entirely  to  vefttte  the  Supposition,  that 
piodigiovfl  liberality  of  application,  and  not  any  peeuUtr 
secret,  constituted  their  means  f  and  coa}ectare  has  nidierto 
bsen  exercised  ta  vain  to  assign  another  explanation  of  their 
mode  of  workine.  The  artist  who  shall  ttwirm  or  ducoTCf 
ao;  easy  itaode  of  cross-lining,  will  contribute  much  to  the 
improvement^  slid  perhaps  to  the  extended  Spplicatioa  of 
this  useful  but  laborious  art* 


MISCELLANIES. 


INKS* 


Method  of  makiko  Black  WttiTnio  Ikx. 


In  BIX  quartf  (beer  measure)  of  wEtser^  lnoil  four  oimees  of 
Campeachy  logwood^  chipped  very  tbin  acmes  the  gnin.  The 
boiling  may  be  continued  near  an  hear,  adding  from  time  tO' 
time^  a  little  boiline  water,  to  compensate  the  waste  by  eva- 
poration. Strain  Uie  liquor  while  hot,  suffer  it  to  cool,  and 
make  up  the  quantity  equal  to- five  quart9  by  the  further  addi- 
tion of  cold  water.    To  this  cold  decoction,  put 

I  lb  avoirdunoise  of  bhie  gidfe,  ecfarsefy  brased;  er 

20  09C  of  the  best  ga»  in  sorts, 
4  ox.  of  sulphate  of  iron  csieined  to  wliiteiieflnr, 
half  oz.  of  acetite  of  copper,  previously  mixed  witU 

the  decoction  till  it  forms  a  smooth  paste, 
3  oz.  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  and 
t>  oz.  of  gum  Senegal  or  Arabic. 

These  several  inrndiests  may  b^  introdoeed  oseaftirtle 
ot^,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  some,  who  recommend  the  guMT . 
&€•  to  be  added  when  the  mk  is  nearly  naie.  The  eomnoii^ ' 
tien  produces  the  ink  uewttty  called  Japan  Ink,  ffom  Ifie  aivll^ ' 
glosa  which  it  exhibits  whenr  wfittea  willli,  and  a  sbmA  ^$^ ' 
of  which  is  sold  for  sixpence. 
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Writing  inks — ^black — red — blue. 


The  above  ink,  though  possessing  the  full  proportion  of 
every  ingredient  known  to  contribute  to  the  pertection  of  ink, 
will  not  cost  more,  to  those  who  prepare  it  for  themselves, 
than  the  commonest  ink  which  can  be  Dought  by  retail.  The 
recipe  was  given  to  the  public  by  Desormeaux.  It  anWen 
for  copying  letters-by  transferriiig'frpm  them  an  impression  to 
a  damp  sheet  of  thin  unsized  paperi  passing  through  a  small 
rolling  press. 

When  gum  is  very  dear,  or  when  no  very  extraordinary  gloss  • 
is  required,  four  ounces  will  be  found  sufficient,  with  one  ounce 
and  a  half  of  sugar.  The  sugar  is  to  impart  a  greater  degree 
of  fluidity,  and  consequently  to  mcdi^the  ink  flow  more  readily 
from  the  pen,  than  it  otherwise  would,  when  the  quantity  of 
gum  proper  to  give  a  high  gloss  is  used. 

By  using  only  twelve  ounces  of  galls,  to  four  ounces  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  uncalcined,  (omitting  the  logwood,  the  acetiteof 
copper,  and  the  sugar,)  and  using  only  three  ounces  of  gum,  a 
good  and  cheap  common  ink  wiU  be  obtained. 

It  appears  of  little  consequence  whether  rain,  river,  or  spring 
water  is  used ;  but  it  will  always  be  safest  to  prefer  one  of  the 
two  fornier,'w}iere  it  can.be  obtained. 

Lamp-black  has  been  added  to  ink,  to  prevent  its  colour 
from  being  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid. 
It  should  be  burnt  in  a  closed  crucible,  to  render  it  less  oily. 
It  causes  the  ink  to  write  much  less  freely,  although  it  may 
be  useful  for  particular  occasions. 


Red  Ink  for  Writing. 

Boil  over  a  slow  fire  four  ounces  of  Brazil-wood  in  small 
raspings  or  chips,  in  a  quart  of  water,  till  A  third  |)art  of  the 
water  is  evaporated.  Add  during  the  boiling  two  drams  of 
alum  in  powder.  When  the  ink  is  cold,  strain  it  through  fine 
flannel.   Vinegar  or  stale  urine  is  often  used  instead  of  water. 


Blub  Im:. 

Take  sulphate  of  indigo;  which  may  be  had  of  tlie  dyers, 
j^id  dilute  It  with  wfiter  till  it  produces  the  colour  desired. 
It  is  with  this  sulphate,  very  largely  diluted,  Uiat  the  £unl 
bln^  lines  of  ledgers  and  other  account  books  are  ruled.  U 
the  ink  were  used  strong,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lUid  dialk 
to  it,  to  neutralizo  the  acid.  ^ 
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Indelible  Ink  vom  MAftciNO  Liki^n,  &e 

Dissolve  in  nitric  acid  any  Quantity  of  silyer.    This  solution, 
if  the  silver  has  been  alloyea  with  copper,  will  be  of  a  sap 
phire  blue. 

In  order  to  separate  the  copper  from  the  silver^  add  to  the 
solution  twehre  times  its  weigot  of  distiUed  watjer,  or,  for  want 
of  it,  rain-water,  and  miflfiend  in  it  a  thin  plate  of  coppf  r.  In 
proportion  as  this  pla^  dissoLras,  the  siiWr  will  precipitate 
ita^f  perfectly  pare,  in  the  form  ef  a  white  powder.  When  no 
more  of  thisjpowdBrwill  precipitate  itself,  the  liquor  abonld  be 
decanted.  The  powdssr  is  then  to  be  washed  in#a  |nreat  qoan* 
tity  of  water,  uodtil' the  .water  thrown  upon  it  is  no loiM^er  qf  a 
Uue  cast,  but  temi^ns  perfectly  limpid.  The  powmr  thus 
obtained  is  silver  in  its  pusest  stsie« 

If  this  powder  weighs  one  ounce,  dissolve  as  much  ffntt 
Senegal,  and  two  dvams  of  white  glue  (glne  prepared  trom 
white  leather  or  Mrehmeoat  will  answer)  in  two  ounces  of  dis* 
tilled  water.  Mix  this  solution  with  three  drams  of  lamp* 
blMk  well  c^kiaaed  in  a  dose  crucible. 

To  manufacture  this  nUKture  properly,  it  dioaldt>e4ritur«t64 
in  a  ^lass  mortar. 

This  operation  being  finished^  the  solution  of  silver,  diluted 
in  eight  times  its  wei^t  of  distflled  water,  is  poured  upon  the 
above  mixtme:  llus  whole  is  then  well  stirrea  with  a  ifpatula, 
and  the  ink  is  mode. 

This  ink  is  fixed  upon  the  cloth  by  means  of  a  mordant, 
whicli  is  thus  prepared :  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  white  glue, 
and  as  much  isiii^ia»Sf  in  six  ounces  of  alcohol,  and  as  much 
distilled  water.  This  solution  will  be  made  in  two  days.  The 
balneum  maria  is  made  use  of  for  the  purpose;  and  care  must 
t)e  taken  to  stir  the  two  kinds  of  ^lue  from  time  to  time. 

After  the  whole  is  dissolved,  it  must  be  filtered  through 
flannel,  in  order  to  ksfsp  bisck  all  its  nmeilaginous  particles.  The 
liuuid  thus  filtered,  .is  f^seserved  for  use  in  a  bottle  well  corked. 

The  part  of  the  iinen  intended  tobe  marked,  must  be  wetted 
with  this  mordant^  which  OMist  be  allowed  to  become  perfectly 
dry  on  it.  The  part  must  then  be  rubbed  smooth  with  an  in- 
i^trument  caQed  a^  polisher,  w^hich  may  be  a  pieceof  glass  shsMd 
like  a  pestle*  or  even  die  bottom  ^eAg^  of  %,  common  phial,  tlie 
writink  is  then  to  be  made  with  the  ink»  using  a  common  heiNU 
nibbed  pen.  Softp,  or.  any  other  material  used  in  washing,  wiH 
take  out  the  lamp-black,  which  is  merely  to  give  a  stronffer 
69^VoL.  II.  6  0 
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colour  to  the  fluid  when  it  is  written  with;  but  it  never  has 
any  effect  upon  the  ink,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  which  itself  forms 
a  stronk  black,  after  it  has  been  a  short  time  written  with,  and 
exposed  to  the  light. 

Sympathetic  Inks. 

Sympathetic^  or  secret  inks,  are  those  which  are  not  per 
ceiyed  till  the  paper  upon  which  they  are  used  has  undei^oiie 
some  preparation  to  render  the  characters  visible.     A  great 
number  of  compositions  of  this  kind  are  known. 

If  a  weak  tincture  of  ^Us  be  written  with,  the  characten 
will  be  invisible  till  wetted  with  a  weak  splution  of  sulphate  of 
iron:  or  vice  versa,  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  will  not 
appear  till  moistened  with  the  solution  of  galU* 

If  a  solution  of  alum  be  employed,  the  characters  will  be  in* 
visible  till  the  paper  is  immersed  in  water,  when  they  will  be 
legible. 

A  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in  water  will  not  appear  till 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potass,  wmch  ren- 
ders it  brown.  .  • 

The  marks  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  are  not  Tisible  till  the 
paper  is  heated,  when  they  become  black. 

A  weak  solution  of  cobalt  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  wiU  not  ap- 
pear when  it  is  written  with,  but  by  warming  the  paper  it  as- 
sumes a  lively  green  colour.  This  colour  possesses  the  singu- 
lar property  of  disappearing,  or  nearly  so,  when  the  paper  be- 
comes cold,  but  of  Decommg  again  distinctly  visible  when 
brought  to  the  fire ;  and  this  efiect  will  take  place  for  ah  in- 
definite number  of  times.  It  has  been  sometimes  used  for 
drawings,  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  representing  bar- 
ren ana  desolate  scenes,  but  when  they  are  brought  to  the  fire, 
a  lively  and  beautiful  verdure  charms  the  eye.  It  might 
therefore  be  used  for  fire-screens  with  a  beautiful  effect. 

To  make  a  blue  sympathetic  ink,  dissolve  cobalt  in  nitric 
acid,  and  pr^  ripitate  it  by  potash :  dissolve  this  precipitated 
oxide  of  cuL  .It  in  acetic  acid,  and  add  to  the  solution  one- 
eighth  of  common  salt.  This  ink  appears  and  disappears 
under  the  same  treatment  as  the  last-mentioned. 

As  it  is  disagreeable  to  write  with  a  colourless  fluid,  any  of 
these  inks  may  be  mixed  with  cork,  first  burnt  and  finely  pow- 
dered ;  when  the  writing  is  performed,  the  blackness  may  be 
removed  by  the  use  of  Indian  rubber,  unless  the  paper  ht» 
been  scratched. 
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CEMENTS  AND  LUTES. 

CiEments  for  stopping  the  Fissures  in  Iron  Vessels. 

Take  six  parts  of  yellow  potter's  clay,  one  part  of  the  filings 
of  iron,  and  a  quantity  of  linseed  oil  sufficient  to  form  it  into  a 
paste  of  the  consistence  of  |)utty.  The  paste  should  be  beaten 
with  a  hammer  to  mix  the  ingredients.  This  composition  is 
easily  forced  into  the  fissures  of  iron  vessels,  which  when  re- 
paired with  it,  have  been  found  to  answer  as  well  as  if  they 
Had  been  renewed. — The  clay  should  be  freed  from  water, 
by  drying  it  in  the  sun,  or  a  slow  oven. 

Another  cement  to  interpose  between  surfaces  of  iron,  for 
example  the  flanches  of  the  pipes  and  other  parts  of  steam- 
engines,  is  made  of  two  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  one 
ounce  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  sixteen  ounces  of  cast-ir  >n 
filings  or  turnings..  Mix  them  well  in  a  mortar,  and  keep  the 
powder  dry.  When  the  cement  is  wanted,  take  one  part  of  this 
mixture,  and  twenty  parts  of  clean  iron  tilings  or  borings ; 
grind  them  together  in  a  mortar,  mix  them  with  water  to  a 
proper  consistence,  and  apply  them  betvieen  tlie  joints. 

Blood  Cement. 

A  cheap  and  strong  cement  may  be  formed  by  mixing  bul- 
lock's blood  with  quick-lime.  It  soon  hardens,  and  therefore 
should  be  used  immediately  after  it  is  made.  It  is  used  by 
coppersmiths,  to  lay  over  the  rivets  and  edges  of  the  sheets 
of  copper  in  large  boilers,  to  prevent  leakage,  but  may  be  used 
for  a  great  variety  of  other  nurposes. 

A  cement  having  nearly  tlie  same  properties  as  the  above, 
is  made  by  mixing  drying  linseed  oil  with  quicklime. 

CffMENTS   FOB  'SxONB. 

Plaster  of  Parit«  used  alone,  is  the  cement  which  stone  and 
marble  masons  place  between  the  different  pieces  or  joints  of 
mantle-pieces,  &c.  but  a  better  cement  for  joititing  broken 
pieces  of  spars  and  stones,  is  formed  by  adding  seven  or  eight 
parts  of  rosin  to  one  of  wax,  and  addiiur  only  a  small  quantity 
of  plaster  of  Paris  to  strengthen  it.  The  ingredients  should 
be  melted  and  thoroughly  mixed  together.  In  using  this  cooqh- 
position,  the  pieces  of  stone  to  be  joined,  should  be  made  snf 
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ficiently  warm  to  melt  it^  and  should  be  pressed  closelr  to- 
gether, agreeably  to  the  general  rule,  to  lea*^  as  small  a  Dody 
of  cement  in  the  jmicture  as  possible. 

Ghmi  mastic  alone«  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last, 
na^ly,  by  heatinff  the  pieces  till  they  melt  it,  fonns  a  good 
cement,  oiien  usea  for  agates  and  precious  stones. 

Linseed  oil  and  chalk,  form  the  putty  so  much  used  brg^- 
xievB.  The  cement  is  stronger  when  white  lead  is  usea  with 
the  oil  instead  of  -chalk ;  such  a  composition  is  fteqaenth 
employed  for  the  joints  of  stone-work. 

A  SoLDEH  on  Cebient  which  gives  to  bboken  Vessel. 
OF  Glass  or  China  their  orioinal  strbhoth. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  is  accam]^)iAied,  consists  io 
using  a  composition  which  fuses  into  glasis,  at  a  much  less 
heat  than  the  pieces  to  be  united. 

Take  two  parts  of  white  lead,  one  pairt  of  flint-glass,  (of  which 
table-glasses  are  made,)  and  one  part  of  borax.  Reduce  these 
ingrecUents  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mix  them  IHFell.  This  povr* 
der  must  be  mixed  with  water,  and  laid  upon  the  edges  of  the 
broken  pieces,  with  a  camel  hair  pencil.  The  parts  are  then 
to  be  joined  properly  together,  and  kept  in  that  state,  by  means 
of  wire.  They  are  then  placed  in  an  oven,  or  in  an  iron  pot 
over  a  charcoal  fire  gradually  raised,  till  the  composition  melts 
into  glass.  The  parts  will  be  as  firmly  united  as  when  new, 
and  when  struck,  will  ring  or  sound  in  the  same  manner. 

The  top  of  the  pot,  dunng  the  firing,  should  be  closed  with 
a  tin-plate  or  iron  cover,  and  the  edees  secured  with  clay ; 
except  a  stoall  hole  through  which  the  operator  suspends  s 

[uece  of  wire,  to  which  is  attached  a  bit  or  china  ware,  with  a 
ittle  of  the  cement  or -flux  upon  it.  By  the  examination  of 
this  piece  of  china,  it  is  known  when  tne  operation  of  firing 
is  finished. 

. 
Cements  for  •China,*  Glass,  &c.  without  heat.    . 

Glass  and  chiha  may  be  cemented  by  means  of  #hite  paisU 
which  is  composed  of  linseed  oil  and  wnite  lead.  This  cement 
is  merely  a  thin  kind  of  putty.  It  holds  with  considersUe 
firmness,  and  resists  water ;  but  is  rather  long  in  drying. 

A  stron?  cement,  insoluble  in  water,  may  be  made  fton 
cheese.  The  cheese  should  be  that  of  skimmed  milk,  cut 
into  slices,  throwing  away  the  rind,  and  boiled  till  it  becomet 
a  strong  tenacio«M  mass     This  water  being  washed  off,  it  is 
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to  be  waah«(f  in  cold  irater,  and  then  katftded  ia  wKim.  Thik 
uroceas  U  to  be  repeated  Bereral  tiniM.  The  g^  ia  then  to 
be  put  warm  on  a  lertgating  atone,  aad  kneaded  with  quick- 
Hme.  This  cement  may  be  used  cold,  but  it  is bsttw  to  wsrm 
:t;  and  it  will  join  marble,  stone,  ot  earthsnwaze,  ae  well  an 
china  or  glass,  so  that  the  joiniag  will  be  Tsry  strong,  and 
scarcely  perceptible.  When  perfectbr  dry,  it  eoaspletely  re- 
Ksts  tbe  effects  of  water,  whetner  hot  or  cold. 

CbHBNT  OB  QtUB  Ta  BSItST  W&TBB. 

A  solution  of  shell-lac  in  alcbho^  added  to  a  solution  of 
isiDglas*  ia  proof  spirit,^  Untaa  a  cement  ihat  resists  water, 
and  mar  be  used  as  a  g^ue.  Op  cemenu  of  this  nature,  see 
page  Vil,  vol.  I. 

FisE-pBooF  andAVateb-pboof  Cehkrt. 
To  half  a  pint  of  milk,  pot  an  eanal  quantity  of  vinegar,  in 
order  to  curdle  it ;  then  separate  the  ci^rd  from  the  whey,  and 
mix  the  whey  with  the  whites  of  four  qr  flv«  Cg^,  beating  the 
vhole  well  together.  When  it  is  well  Qtixeo,  add  anttte 
quicklime  through  a  tiese,  until  it  hat  acquired  th&  consistence 
of  a  thick  paste.  With  this  cement,  broken  vessels  and  craekt 
of  all  kinds  may  be  mended.  It  dries  quioklv,  and  resiataUie 
KCtioQ  of  water,  as  well  as  of  a  cwsiderabl*  degtee,  of  beat;. 

IllCB  QiDB^ 

This  elegant  c«ai«nt  ia  made  by  nuxug  nee  flow  iqttiiiftlflty 
with  cold  water,  and  then  gesipf  boaling  die  mixfcin.  It  » 
beautifully  white,  and  when  dry  is  semi-transparent.  Pauem 
pasted  together  with  tkis  ceucot  wUlaoener  aepaiate  in  tneir 
own  Hubstance  than  i^t  th.e  1019192.  I.t  js  in  ev«r|f  rfipecti  ure- 
ferable  to  flwy-f  aate.  foj  ui«  pviTpo««  tct  wbiw  the  ^U«r  is 
applied, 

Ttus  (onifiwitioa.  reduced  by  t^  addlUov  of  vat^r  to.  the 


-  --  .,-,--  ^. ,.  .  -,  ,      VftWl 

other  articles,  which  may  be  !nw.t»Jie»  ttl  iJMjtf'W  W  pWtlt 
VUt  thiii  account  has  beeq  pcovf^  etrop^QiM> 

Cements  for  T\iKN't:|i»h  Ssc- 
One  pound  of  roain,  and  fovr  ownecs  of  pitch.  Baited  togc> 
4her,  and  while  boiling  hot,  a*lCr««d  by  tlK.»dilitio^Df  Iniw- 
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dust,  make  a  strong  cement  for  cementing  piec^  of  work  to 
chucks.  The  brick-dust  ma^  be  added  in  small  quantities, 
and  after  mixing  it  each  time,  a  drop  or  two  of  the  ce- 
ment may  be  taken  out,  and  allowed  to  cool,  to  prove  whether 
it  is  hard  enough.  It  may  be  poured  into  water,  and  made 
up  in  rolls  to  be  kept  for  use. 

Four  ounces  of  rosin,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  wax,  and 
four  ounces  of  whiting  or  any  kind  of  ochre,  form  a  finer 
cement  of  the  same  kind  as  the  above. 

Pitch,  stiffened  merely  by  the  addition  of  wood  ashes,  is 
often  used  by  glass-grinders. 

Any  of  these  cements,  when  required  to  be  particularly 
tough,  and  to  cement  any  thing  which  has  to  sustain  the  blow 
of  a  hammer,  as  articles  that  are  cut  with  a  punch,  may  be 
mixed  up  with  a  little  tow.  They  may  also  at  any  time  be 
made  softer  by  melting  them  with  more  or  less  tallow. 

Potato  Sisb. 

Size  is  a  much  diluted  cement,  and  is  either  prepared  from 
common  glue^  or  isinglass^  or  hj  boiline  the  shreds  of  parc£- 
ment  or  white  leather,  ot  consists  of  flour  paste  made  very 
thin ;  but  these  compositions,  particularly  those  of  an  animal 
nature,  quickly  putrefy,  and  produce  a  disagreeable  smell,  from 
which  potato  size  is  free.  The  potatoes  must  be  grated  into 
water,  and  after  changing  the  water  once  or  twice,  there  will 
be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  white  fecula  or  starch. 
This  starch  is  made  into  size,  by  boiling  it  with  a  su£Bcient 
quantity  of  water.  Mingled  with  whitewash,  an  excellent 
and  durable  white  is  formed,  which  will  not  rub  off. 

• 

Cembnt  withstanding  SuLPBumic  Acin. 

Chaptal  had  occasion  for  a  cement,  in  his  experiments  to 
make  alum,  from  its  constituent  principles,  whicn  would  not 
grow  soft  or  crack  with  a  heat  from  122  to  144  of  Fahrenheit, 
which  should  withstand  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  which  should 
be  so  smooth  that  no  cracks  or  crevices  should  appear  on  its 
surface.  He  at  length,  after  a  series  of  experiments  that  con- 
tinued from  12  to  15  months,  found  that  equal  parts  of  rosin, 
turpentine,  and  wax,  answered  best.  These  three  substances 
are  melted  together  in  a  pot ;  and  when  all  the  volatile  oil 
which  causes  Uie  mixture  to  rise  is  dissipated,  it  is  to  be  qn 
plied  boiling  hot  vrith  a  brush. 

The  number  of  uses  to  which  this  cement  may  be  applied 
is  very  great    It  may  be  employed  to  line  the  casks  used  on 
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Doard  a  ship ;  the  water  or  victuala  kept  in  them  would  not 
be  so  subject  to  grow  putrid,  even  the  ships  themselyes  might 
be  coated  with  it.  This  cement  is  preferable  to  tar  in  many 
respects ;  it  is  not  so  subject  to  crack,  it  is  lest  sticky,  more 
supple,  and  has  a  smoother  surfieice.  A  board  six  feet  long, 
and  18  inches  wide,  covered  with  it,  was  kept  in  water  for  19 
laonths.  It  had  not  imbibed  any  water^  nor  was  the  coating 
ut  all  damaged  If  it  should  be  rec^nired  to  render  it  more 
consistent,  p^owdered  bricks  may  be  used^ — Rep.  vol.  2* 


LUTES. 


Lutes  are  compositions  which  artf  employed  to-  defend  glass 
and  other  vessels  from  the  action  of  fire,  or  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cancies which  occur  when  separate  tubes,  for  the  necks  of 
different  vessels,  are  inserted  into  each  other,  during  the  pro- 
cess of  distillation.  Those  lutes  which  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  fire,  are  usually  called  £re  lutes. 

For  a  very  excellent  fire  late,  which  will  enable  elass  vessels 
to  sustain  an  incredible  degree  of  heat,  take  mgments  of 
porcelain,  jpnlverise  and  sift  them  lyell,  and  add  an  equal 
quantity  or  pure  clay,  previously  softened  with  as  much  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  as  is  requsite  to  give 
the  whole  a  proper  consistence.  Apply  a  thin  and  uniform 
coat  of  this  composition  to  the  glass  vessels,  and  allow  it  to 
dry  slowly  before  they  are  put  into  the  fire. 

Equal  parts  of  coarse  sand  and  refiractory  clay,  mixed  with 
a  little  hair,  form  a  good  fire  lute. 

Fat  earth,  beaten  up  with  fresh  horse  dung,  Chaptal  recoln- 
mends  as  an  excellent  fire  lute,  which  he  ^nerally  used,  and 
the  adhesion  of  which  was  suoh,  that  mev  the  retort  had 
cracked,  the  distillation  could  be  carried  on  and  regularly 
finished. 

Lutes  for  the  joining  of  such  vessels  as  retorts  and  receivers, 
are  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  vapours  which  will 
act  against  them,  in  order  not  to  employ  a  more  expensive  and 
troublesome  composition  than  the  case  requires.  For  resisting 
watery  vapours,  slips  of  wet  bladder,  or  slips  of  paper  or  linen, 
covered  with  stiff  nonr  paste,  may  be  bonna  otertbe  juncture. 

A  closer  and  neater  lute  for  more  penetratine  vapours,  is 
ooniposed  of  whites  of  eggs  made  into  a  smooth  paste  witih 
quicklime,  and  applied  upon  strips  of  linen.  The  quicklime 
should  be  previously  slacked  in  tne  air«  and  reducea  to  a  fine 
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fowiet^  Vm  oeaietit  riK>iild  be  applied  the  monfent  it  it 
made  f  it  tooa  dvii^  becomes  very  nm;  an^f  ta  in  chemical 
emtimeo^  oxm  ot  t&e  most  tMefol  cements  kaiswii. 
/Whete  mdiMtr  mtid.i«p«ars  are  to  he  resisted,  a  lute  should 
be  composed  of  boiled  liM^  oU  inihnetel^  mixed  with  clay, 
which  has  beetv^pMrtoasly  dried,  finely  powdered,  and  siftecl. 
Thks  io  called  &t  hite.  It  is  applied  Se^  the  janetures,  as  the 
undecmost  \uy&t,  tod  secnredi  m  ft»  plaee  by  the  white  of  egg 
lute  last  menSionedy  whu^  is  tied  <m  with  pn^thread. 


VAKNISBES. 

To    DISSOLVE  COIPAL  IN  AlCOHOL« 

Copal,  which  is  called  gam  copal,  bmt  which  19  not  strictly 
eithei  a  gum  or  a  resin,  is  the  harosst  and  leswl  ehesneeable  of 
all  substances  adapted  to  form  varnishes^  by  their  sfHOtioa  is 
Spirit,  or  essential  or  fat/)il8.  It  therefore  forms  the  most  rala- 
aole  varnishes,  though  we  shall  give  several  recipes  where  it  is 
not  employed,  whidi  form  cheaper  varnishes  sumciently  good 
for  many  purposes,  adding  only  the  general  rale,  that  no  var- 
nish must  be  expected  to  be  harder  tfaim  the  st^stance  ftoa 
which  it  is  made. 

To  dissolve  copal  in  alcohol,  dissolve  half  an  omiee  of  earn- 
jhor  in  a  pint  of  alcohol ;  pnt  it  iaio  a  ehrculaiting  ghiss,  sad 
add  four  ounces  of  copal  in  small  pieces ;  set  it  in  a>  sand  heat,  so 
regulated  that  the  bubbles  may  be  counted  as  they  rise  firom  the 
bottom;  and  continue  the  same  heat  till  the  solixtion  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  process  above  described,  will  dissolve  more  copal  than 
the  menstruum  will  retain  when  cold.  The  most  economical 
method  will  therefore  be,r  to  set  the  vessel  which  contains  the 
solution  by  for  a  few  days,  and  when  it  is  perfectly  settled,  poor 
off  the  cfear  vanish,  and  leave  the  nesidnom  for  a  future 
operation. 

The  solution  of  copal  thus  obtained  is  very  bright :  it  is  an 
excellent  varnish  for  pictnres ;  and  woxdd  doubtless  be  an  im- 
proveoKat  in  japanning,  where  the  stoves  need  for  dryii^  the 
varnished  articles  would  drive  off  the  camphor,  and  leave  the 
copal  clear  and  colourless  on  the  work. 
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To  DISSOLVE  COEAL  Ilf  S^PIBfTS  WF  ttWV^VTlJUll. 

Reduce  two  oonces  of  copftl  to  small  pieces^  and  put  tbem 
intcf  a  proper  vessel.  Mix  a  pint  of  the  best  spirits  of  turpentine 
with  one  eighth  of  spirit  or  sal  ammoniac ;  shake  them  well 
together,  put  them  to  the  copal^  cork  th»  glass,  and  tie  it  over 
with  a  string  or  wire,  making  a  small  hole  through  the  cork. 
Set  the  glass  in  asaack  ksat^aa  regulated  aatp  make  the  coat^ts 
boil  as  quicklr  i«  jposfltUe.  Mt  so  cently  that  the  buLbles 
may  be  countea  a»  thev  riae  from  the  pottom*  The  same  heat 
must  be  kept  up  exactly  till  the  solution  ie  cpm^dete. 

It  requires  me  most  accurate  attention  to  suceeed  in  this 
operation.  Aftec  the  spisite  are  mixedf  they  should  be  put  to  the 
copal,  and  the  neeesaaf  ^  degree  of  heat  be  given  aa  soouNas  pos- 
sible, and  maintaiaed  with  the  utaiost  Regularity.  If  the  neat 
abates,  or  the  w/irks  boilquiekes  than  is  directed^  the  solution 
will  immediately  atop,  and  it  will  afterwards  be  in  vain  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  same  materials ;  but  if  properly  managed^  the 
spirit  of  sal  ammoniac  will  be  eetn:  naduaUy  te  descend  from 
the  mixture,  and  attack  the  copal,  which  swells  and  dissolves, 
excepting  a  very  small  quantity  which  remains  undissolved. 

It  IS  of  much  consequence  that  the  vessel  should  not  be 
opened  till  some  time  after  it  has  been  perfectly  cold ;  for  if 
it  contain  the  least  warmth  when.openea.  the  whole  contents 
will  be  blown  out  of  the  vessel. 

Whatever  quantity  is  to  be  dissolved,  should  be  put  into  a 
glass  vessel  capable  of  containing  at  least  four  times  as  much, 
and  it  should  be  high  in  proportion  to  its  breadth. 

Hiis  varnish  is  of  a  rich  aeep  colour,  when  viewed  m  the 
bottle,  but  seems  to  give  no  colour  to  the  pictures  upon  which 
it  is  laid.  If  it  be  left  m  the  damp,  it  remains  sacky,  as  it  is  called, 
a  long  time ;  but  if  kept  in  a  warm  room,  or  placed  in  the  sun, 
it  dries  as  well  as  any  other  turpentine-vamish,  and  when  dry 
it  appears  to  be  as  durable  as  any  other  solution  of  copal. 

Copal  may  also  be  dissolved  in  spirits  of  turpentine  by  the 
assistance  of  camphor. 

Turpentine  varnishes  dry  more  slowly  than  ftose  made  with 
alcohol,  and  are  less  hard,  but  they  are  not  so  liable  to  crack. 

To  DISSOLVE  COFAL  IM  FXXBO  QiIm 

Melt  in  a  perfectly  clean  vessel,  by  a  very  slow  heat,  one 

pound  of  clear  copal  ^o  this  add  from  one  to  two  quarjts  of 

oryins  linseed  oil.    When  these  inmdients  ate  tbofotfghly 

mixed,  remove  the  vessel  from  the  lire,  and  keep  comrtantly 

60.— Vol.  II.  6  H 
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Btirring  it«  till  nearly  cold;  then  add  a  ]^ound  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine.   Strain  die  Tarnish  through  a  piece  of  close  linen,  and ' 
keep  it  for  use.    The  older  it  is,  the  more  drying  it  becomes. 

Tnis  varnish  is  very  proper  for  wood-work,  house  and 
coach  painting. 

Seed-lac  Vabnish. 

Take  three  ounces  6f  seed-lac,  and  put  it  with  a  pint  of  spirits 
of  wine  into  a  bottle,  of  which  it  will  not  fill  above  two-thirds. 
Shake  the  mixture  well  together,  and  place  it  in  a  gentle  heat, 
till  the  seed-lac  appears  to  be  dissolved  :  the  solution  will  be 
hastened  by  shaking  the  bottle  occasionally.  After  it  has 
stood  some  time,  pour  off  the  clear  part,  and  keep  it  for  use 
in  a  well  stopped  bottle.  The  seed-lao  should  be  purified 
before  it  is  used,  by  washine  it  in  cold  water,  and  it  should 
be  in  coarse  powder,  when  added  to  the  spirit. 

This  yamish  is  next  to  that  of  copal  in  hardness,  and  has  a 
reddish  yellow  colour:  it  is  therefore  only  to  be  used^here  a 
tinge  of  that  kind  is  not  injurious. 

Shbll-lac  Vabnish. 

Take  five  ounces  of  the  best  shell-lac,  reduce  it  to  a  gross 
powder,  and  put  it  into  a  bottle  that  will  hold  about  three 
pints  or  two  quarts.  Add  to  it  one  Quart  of  rectified  spirits 
of  wine,  and  place  the  bottle  in  a  gentle  heat,  or  a  warm  close 
apartment,  where  it  must  continue  two  or  three  ^days,  but 
snould  be  frequently  well  shaken.  The  lac  will  then  be  dis- 
solved, and  the  solution  should  be  filtered  through  a  flannel 
bag ;  and  when  the  portion  that  will  pass  through  freely  is 
come  off,  it  should  be  kept  for  use  in  well-stopped  bottles. 
The  portion  which  can  only  be  made  to  pass  through  the  bag 
by  pressure,  may  be  reserved  for  coarse  purposes. 

Shell-lac  varnish  is  rather  softer  than  seed-lac  varnish,  bat 
it  is  the  best  of  all  varnishes  for  mixing  with  colours  to  paint 
with  instead  of  oil-colours,  from  its  working  and  spreading 
setter  in  the  pencil. 

Varnish  foe  Toys,  silvered  Clock-faces,  and  Furm- 

tuee  not  exposed  to  hardship. 

'  '  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  gum-mastic,  and  eight  ounces  of  gum- 
«andrach.  in  a  quart  of  alcohol ;  then  -dd  four  onnrf  s  of  Venic# 
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turpentine.  The  addition  of  a  Uttie  of  the  whitest  part  of  giun- 
benjamin  will  render  the  vamiah  leas  liable  to  crack. 


Ambbb  Varnish 

Amber  forms  a  yery  excellent  varnish;  its  solution  may  be 
effected  by  boiling  it  in  drying  linseed  oil. 

Oil  varnishes  which  have  become  thick  by  keeping,  are  made 
thinner  with  spirits  of  turpentine. 


JAPANNING. 


Japanning  is  the  art  of  varnishing  in  colours,  and  is  fre- 
quently combined  with  painting. 

The  substances  proper  for  iapanning,  are,  wood  and  metal, 
with  all  others  which  retain  a  aeterminate  form,  and  are  capable 
of  sustaining  the  operation  of  drying  the  varnish.  Paper  and 
leather,  therefore,  when  wrought  into  forms  in  which  they  re- 
main stretched,  stiff,  and  inflexible,  are  very  common  subjects 
forjapanning. 

The  article  to  be  japanned  is  first  rendered  smooth  and  per- 
fectly clean,  it  is  then  brushed  over  with  tyfo  or  thee  coats  of 
seed-lac  varnish,  prepared  as  above  directed,  (p.  792,)  except 
that  the  coarsest  seed-lac  will  answer  the  purppse.  The  varnish 
thus  laid  on  is  called  the  priming.  The  next  operation  is  to 
varnish  the  article  aeain  witn  the  best  varnish  previously  mixed 
with  a  pigment  of  tne  tint  desired.  This  is  called  the  ground' 
colour:  if  the  subject  is  to  exhibit  any  painting,  the  objects  are 
painted  upon  it,  in  colours  mixed  up  with  varnish,  and  used 
m  the  same  manner  as  for  oil-painting.  The  whole  is  then 
covered  with  additional  coats  ot  transparent  varnish,  and  all 
that  remains  to  be  done,  is  to  dry  and  polish  it. 

Japanning  should  always  be  executed  in  warm  apartments, 
as  cold  or  moisture  are  alike  injurious ;  and  all  the  articles  should 
be  warmed  before  any  varnish  is  applied  to  them.    One  coat  ot 
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Vftmtsli,  also,  tm»t  1)jb  dry  before  anotlier  !•  kid  oft,    Orem 
are  employed  to  hasten  zttt  perfect  drtiug  of  Ibe  worit. 

All  tne  coloured  pi^ents  employed  in  oil  or  water,  answer 
perfectly  well  in  vamish,  combined  with  which  vehicle,  many 
of  those  which  fly  in  oil,  are '  perfectly  unchangeable.  Tlie 
manner  in  which  "^the  colours  are  mixed  with  the.  varnish  is 
extremely  simple  and  easy :  they  are  first  reduced^by  the  usual 
mjeans  of  waiBhinc^  and  levigation,  to  fte  fiaest  state  possible; 
and  the  varnish  being  contained  in  a  bottfe,  they  are  added 
to  it,  till  the  requisite  body  of  colour  is  obtained;  the  mixture 
being  rendered  complete  by  stirring  or  shaking  the  bottle. 
When  a  single  colour  is  intended,  the  varnish  employed  is  of 
no  consequence,  if  it  be  hard  enough  for  the  work,  and  not 
possessed  of  any  colour  inconsistent  with  the  tint  required; 
out  for  painting  with,  shelMac  varnish  is  the  best,  and  easiest 
to  work :  it  is  therefore  employed  in  all  cases  where  its  colour 
permits,  and  for  the  lightest  colours,  mastic  vamiih  is  em- 
ployed, unless  the  fineness  of  the  work  admits  the  use  of 
copal  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine. 

To  spare  varnish,  the  priming  may  be  composed  of  size  mixed 
with  whitine,  to  give  it  a  body,  as  some  substances  re(|uire 
much  varnish  to  saturate  them ;  but  work  primed  with  size  is 
never  durable ;  it  is  liable  to  crack  and  fly  with  the  least  vio- 
lence, which  never  happens  to  work  into  which  the  varaish 
can  sink.  Varnish  cannot  sink  into  metals,  and  this  is  the 
reason  that  japanned  metal,  for  examj^le  ajapanned  tin-plate 
tray,  is  of  less  value  than  a  paper  one.  The  battering  which 
this  piece  of  furniture  sustains  in  its  use«  soon  separates  the 
japan  from  it  in  flakes,  or  scales;  which  never  happens  to  the 
paper,  because  the  japan  forms  a  part  of  its  substance.' 
^  It  may  be  observed,  that  o^v  wood,  paper,  leather,  and 
similar  substances,,  require  priming :  metals  require  none»  be- 
cause they  admit  no  varnish  ioto  ih&oi ;  and  therefore  the 
ground  is  applidd  to  them  immediately. 

The  priming  and  grounds  ai:e  all  laid  on  with  brushes  made 
of  bristles ;  the  painting  wiU  of  course  oft^p.  require  camelV 
hair  pencils^ 

^*F  Japan  Ghovnds. 

Red, — Vermilion  makes  a  fine  scjarlet,  but  its  appearance  in 
]apanned  work  is  much  improved  by  glaring  it  with  a  thin 
Wi^t  of  Is^ke,  or  even  rose-pmki. 

Indian  lake,  when  good,  is  ptjrfectly  soluble  in  spiritaofwini^ 
and  produces  a  fine  crimson,  hut  is  not  often  to  be  obtained. 
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Yellow. — King's  yellow,  turbith  mineral,  and  Dutch  pink,  all 
form  very  bright  yellows,  and  the  latter  is  very  cheap.  Seed- 
lac  varnish  assimilates  with  yellows  extiemely  well^  aad  where 
they  are  required  very  bright,  an  improvement  may  be  effected 
by  infusing  turmeric  in  the  varnish  which  covers  the  gi^imd. 

Green^ — DistiHed¥erdigris  laid  on  aground  oifleaf  gold,  pKH 
duces  the  brightest  of  all  greens ;  other  greens  may  oe  Ibmied 
by  mixing  king's  yellow  and  bri^t  Prussian  Uos^  or  tuarbitli 
mineral  and  Prussian  blue,  or  Butch  pink  and  venligris. 

Blue. — Pnissidn  bluci  or  verditer  glazed  with  Prussian  Uua 
or  smalt. 

White. — ^White  maonSiB  are  obtidned  witli  greater  difficolty 
than  any  other.  One  of  tJie  best  is  prepared  b^  grinding  up 
flake-wnite,  or  ^inc-white,  with  one^sixth  of  its  weight  of  starch* 
and  drying  it;  it  is  then  tempered,  like  the  other  colours,  usixig 
the  mastic  varnish  for  common  uses ;  and  that  of  the  best  copd 
for  the  fineiit.  Particular  care  should  be  taken,  that  tbecooai 
for  this  use  be  made  of  the  clearest  and  whitestpieces.  Seed-iaa 
may  be  used  as  Che  uppermost  coat,  where  a  very  delicate  wfaiUl 
is  not  required,  taking  care  to  use  such  as  is  least  coloured. 

Black. — Ivory-black  or  lamp-black ;  but  if  the  lamjvblack  b^ 
used,  it  should  oe  previously  calcined  in  a  closed  crucible* 

Black  grounds  may  be  formed  on  metal,  by  drying  linseed  •oil 
oidy,  when  mixed  with  a  little  lamjp-bladc.  The  work  is  thta 
exposed  in  a  stove  to  a  heat  which  will  render  the  oil  bladk^ 
The  heat  should  be  low  at  first,  and  increased  very  gradually,  or 
it  will  blister.  This  kfnd  of  iapan  reauires  no  polishing.  It 
is  extensive\y  used  for  defending  articles  of  ironmongery  from 
rust. 

Tortoise-shtU  gromid  for  metal. — Cover  the  places  intended 
to  represent  the  transparent  parts  of  the  tortoise«*sheU,  with  4^ 
thin  coat  of  vermilion  in  seed-lac  varnish.  Then  brush  ovt^ 
the  whole  with  a  varnish  composed  of  linseed  oil  boiled  with 
umber  until  it  has  an  almost  olack  colour.  The  varnish  ma|P 
be  thinned  with  oil  of  turpentine  before  it  is  used.  'When  tM 
woi%  is  done,  it  may  be  set  in  an  oven,  wiih  the  same  precaiH 
Hons  as  die  black  varnish  last  named. 
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POLISHINO  OF  YARNISHBD  AMD  JAPANNED  WoBK. 

Piciures  and  other  subjects,  to  which  only  a  single  coat  oi 
two  of  thin  varnish  is  given,  are  generally  left  to  the  polish 
which  the  varnish  naturally  possesses,  or  brightened  only  by 
rubbing  it  with  a  woollen  cloth,  after  it  is  dry;  but  wherever 
several  coats  of  varnish  or  japan  are  laid  on,  a  glossy  surface 
is  produced  by  the  means  used  to  polish  metals ;  the  surface 
having  first  been  suffered  to  become  comnletely  dry  and  hard. 

Where  the  coat  of  varnish  is  very  thicK,  the  surface  may  be 
rubbed  with  pumice-stone  and  oil,  till  it  becomes  uniformly 
smooth ;  the  pumice  should  first  be  reduced  to  a  smooth  flat 
face  by  rubbing  it  on  a  piece  of  freestone.  The  japanned  or 
tarnished  surface  may  afterwards  be  rubbed  with  pumice  re- 
duced to  an  impalpable  powder,  by  pounding  and  washing 
over,  using  oil  and  a  rag  or  leather  to  lay  on  the  powder.  The 
finishing  may  be  given  by  oil  and  a  wooUeuTag  only. 

Where  the  varnish  is  thinner,  and  of  a  more  delicate  nature, 
it  may  be  rubbed  with  tripoli  or  rotten-stone,  in  fine  powder, 
(nishmg  with  oil  as  before.  Where  the  ground  is  white, 
putty  or  Spanish  white,  finely  washed,  may  be  used  instead 
of  rotten-stone,  of  which  the  colour  might  have  some  ten- 
dency to  injure  the  ground. 

Preparation  of  Drying  Linseed  Oil. 

Frequent  references  having  been  made,  in  the  arts  of  var- 
nishing and  Japanning,  to  the  use  of  drying  oil,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  oDserve,  that  to  render  linseed  oil  drying,  consists 
simply  in  mixing  it  with  litharge,  or  any  oxide  of  lead,  boiling 
it  slowly  for  some  time,  and  straining  it  from  the  sediment, 
after  it  has  stood  to  clarify.  The  oil  thus  treated,  becomes 
thicker  as  it  imbibes  oxygen  from  the  oxide,  and  acquires  the 

{property  of  drying  much  sooner  than  before.     An  ounce  of 
itharge  may  be  used  to  every  pound  of  oil. 
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l<acquering  is  the  application  of  transparent  varnishes  to^ 
metals,  to  prevent  their  tarnishing,  or  to  give  tliem  a  more 
agreeable  colour. 

When  the  colour  of  the  metal  to  be  lacquered  is  to  be 
changed,  the  varnish  is  tinged  with  some  colouring  matter; 
but  where  preservation  from  rust  or  tarnish  is  the  sole  object, 
any  of  the  transparent  varnishes  already  described^^'ill  answer, 
usin^  the  best  and  hardest  where  the  greatest  durability  is 
required. 

Lacquer  to  imitate  Gilding. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  amber,  and  two  ounces  of  gum^Iac, 
melt  them  in  separate  vessels,  and  mix  them  well  together ; 
then  add  half  a  pound  of  drying  linseed  oil.  Into  a  pint  phial, 
put  half  a  pint  of  spirits  ot  turpentine,  and  digest  in  it  a  litde 
saffron ;  wnen  the  colour  is  extracted,  strain  the  liauor,  and 
add  gum-tragacanth  and  annotta,  finely  powdered,  ana  in  small 

Suantities  at  a  time,  till  the  required  tone  of  colour  is  pro-* 
uced ;  then  mix  this  colouring  matter  with  the  above  ingre- 
dients, and  shake  them  well  together,  till  a  perfect  union 
takes  place. 

If  tnis  varnish  be  laid  over  silver  leaf  or  tin-foil,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  distin^ish  it  by  the  eye  from  gold.  It  is  by  a 
varnish  of  this  kind,  that  leather,  p^P^r,  or  wood,  covered 
with  silver  leaf,  is  made  to  appear  as  it  it  were  gilded.  The 
lacquer  is  also  applicable  to  tin-plate  articles,  but  small 
articles  of  finely  polished  hnw,  are  usually  coated  with  a 
thinner  composition. 

A  Lacquer  for  Tim  or  Brass. 

Infuse  one  ounce  of  turmeric  root,  and  two  drachms  of  gum- 
tragacanth,  in  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  keep  the  mixture 
in  a  warm  place  for  some  days,  frequently  shaking  it.  Use  this 
composition  to  strengthen  the  colour  of  seed-lac  varnish, 
whicli  may  then  be  applied  to  the  tin.  The  colour  may  be 
made  weaker  or  stronger  by  using  more  or  less  gum-trga« 
cantb. 
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Achorid,  or  yellow  Botany  Bay  gum,  which  may  sometimei 
be  had  at  the  druggists,  makes  a  good  lacquer  for  tin  or  braw, 
by  dissolving  it  in  spirits  of  wine  without  neat.  The  achorid 
in  drops  is  the  best. 


GILDING. 


The  processes  of  gilding  are  very  varioiM,  but  the  principles 
upon  which  the  gold  is  caused  to  adhere  to  the  surfaces  upon 
wiiich  it  is  applied^  may  be  reduced  to  two ;  viz.  chemical  af- 
finity, and  the  use  of  cements.  All  solid  bodies  may  be  gilt 
up«n  the  latter  principle,  using  thin  leaves  of  gold:;  but  meub 
only  admit  of  tne  former,  which  is  geiierally  applied  to  tkeiBf 
because  it  is  much  more  perfect  than  the  oiiket^  and  ^aally 
•fl  easy  to  execute. 

Gilding  of  Metals  by  Am jllo^u at lov. 

Eight  parts  of  gold  and  one  of  mercury  are  formed  into  an 
imalgam  by  using  the  gold  in  thin  plateSj  making  it  red  hot, 
and  uien  putting  it  into  the  mercury  which  has  been  preriously 
heated  to  ebulbtion.  The  gold  immediately  disappeara,  and 
combines  with  the  mercury ;  the  mixture  is  pourea  into  cold 
water,  aad  is  ready  for  use.  Thia  itnialgam  is  chiefly  en^iloyed 
to  gild  copper  and  brass  in  the  following  manner :  The  article 
to  be  gilt  IS  rubbed  over  with  much  diluted  nitric  acid,  to 
remove  any  tarnish  or  rust  wiiich  would  fkceveat  the  amalgmn 
from  adhering.  If  a  little  mercury  be  dissolved  in  the  nitric 
acid  thus  used,  it  facilitates  the  aubaequent  part  of  the  process. 
The  amalgam  is  applied  to  the  piece  by  means  of  a  brass  wire 
brush,  in  aa  even  a  manner  as  posaible.  The  piece  is  thenseC 
upon  a  grate  over  a  fire,  or  into  an  oven  heated  to  a  degree  at 
which  mercury  exhales.  .  By  this  nteaas  the  gold  is  left  alMSb 
and  the  defects  which  are  observed  in  the  piece  after  Uie  ftiit 
application,  are  rectified  by  repetitions  of  tne  process.    Aftsf 
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the  mercury  has  evaporated,  the  sold  has  only  a  dull  yellow 
colour.  To  change  tnis,  it  is  brushed  with  the  scratch  Drush, 
(made  of  brass  wire,)  till  it  has  a  smooth  surface  :  it  is  then 
covered  with  gilding-wax,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  till  the  wax 
is  burnt  off.  This  wax  is  composed  of  four  ounces  of  bee's 
wax,  one  ounce  of  acetate  of  copper,  and  one  ounce  of  sulphate 
of  copper.  It  heightens  the  colour  a  little,  but  a  further  im- 
provement is  effected,  by  covering  it  with  a  paste  made  of  nitr« 
and  alum,  mixed  up  with  water  or  urine.  It  is  then  heated 
again,  and  suddenly  plunged  into  cold  water.  The  finishine 
operation  is  to  burnish  the  piece  with  a  blood-atone  or  sted 
burnisher. 

Gilding  by  amalgamation  in  the  lare e  way,  is  extremely  in- 
jurious to  the  workmen,  on  account  of  the  fumes  of  mercury 
which  they  cannot  avoid  receiving  into  the  system ;  but  it 
may  be  practised  in  a  single  experiment  or  two  without  any 
harm  resulting. 


Cold  Oilding  or  Silvbb. 

• 

^  Dissolve  gold  in  the  nitro*muriatic  acid,  and  dip  some  fine 
linen  rags  into  the  solution ;  then  bpm  the  rags,  m  the  man- 
ner that  tinder  is  prepared,  by  ^t  drying  it,  and  then  set* 
ting  it  on  fire,  and  preserve  the  ashes.  The  silver  to  be  gilt, 
must  have  a  dean,  burnished  surface ;  and  afler  having  been 
rubbed  with  a  solution  of  salt  in  water,  it  must  be  rubbed  with 
the  black  powder  or  ashes,  which  may  be  taken  up  and  laid 
on  with  a  cork.    The  work  is  finisheil  by  bumishii^. 

\ 

Gilding  of  Bbass  and  Coppbr. 

Mathematical  and  other  fina  instruments  made  of  brass,  are 
generally  gilt,  as  ^ding  is  a  much  neater  and  more  durable 
method  ofpreservmg  them  from  tarnishing,  than  any  kind  of 
varnish  or  lacquer. 

For  this  purpose,  saturate  nitro-muriatic  acid  with  gold,  and 
having  evaporated  the  solution  to  an  oil^  consistence,  suffer  it 
to  crystallize.  Dissolve  these  crystals  in  pure  water,  and  dip 
into  this  watery  solution  of  gold  the  articles  which  require  to 
be  gilt,  which  should  have  perfectly  dean  and  polished  sur- 
faces ;  the  finish  is  eiven  by  burnishing.  The  gilding  may  be 
made  strong,  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  process.  It  is 
advisable  to  use  the  solution  of  the  chrystals  in  water,  instead 
60.— Vol.  II.  5  I 
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of  the  Tiitfb-mumtic  BolatioTi,  in  order  to  prevent  the  intcnrcn- 
tion  of  ciny  acid,  wKich  would  injure  the  brass  or  copper. 


GiLniNO  OF  IttON  AND  Steel. 

The  strrface  of  the  iron  being  "first  weti  polished,  it  must  be 
heitted  till  it  becomes  1>lc(e,  when  ^old  leaf  ftiu$rt  be  applied  to 
itM  surface  afid  burnished  down.  It  mirst  then  be  heated  again, 
and  aiiother  layer  of  gold  burnished  on.  This  process  matt 
be  repeated  three  bi*  four  times,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  gilding  required. 

Another  much  more  easy  and  elegant  tnode  of  gilding  iron 
and  steel,  is  the  following.  To  a  nitro-'tiniriatic  solution  of 
gold,  ^dd  about  twice  the  quantity  d{  sfulphfuric  ether.  Tlie 
mixtute  must  be  made  with  caution,  and  in  a  large  vessel.  Tie 
liquids  being  shaken  together,  are  to  be  left  till  they  separate 
from  each  other,  whic]|  will  shortly  take  place,  and  the  ether 
will  float  on  the  surface  of  the  acid.  The  colour  of  the  acid 
will  have  betome  brighter,  that  of  tfie  ether  darker  than  before; 
because  the  ether  has  taken  up  the  gold  which  the  acid  held 
in  sottition.,  The  ether  may  be  drawn  oflfby  a  siphon ;  or  pour 
the  two  'fluids  into  a  ^las$  funnel,  the  pijie  of  which  is  stopped 
at  the  bottom,  and  wnen  they  have  again  separated  as  before, 
the  aperture  may  be  opened,  and  the  whole  of  the  acid  allowed 
to  nin  off.  The  auriferous  ether  will  thus  be  obtained  abne, 
and  must  'be  kept  for  use  in  bottles  with  air-tight  stoppen. 

Well  polished  afticles  of  iron  or  st^el  may  at  any  time  be 
instantly  gilt  by  dipping  them  into  this  ariferons  ether.  Or  by 
spreading  the  ether  over  them  with  a  brush.  Even  a  pen  or 
pencil  dipped  in  the  ether  may  be  employed  to  write  or  draw 
with,  and  the  figures  delineated  will  be  beatrtffiilly  gilded  od^ 
the  iron. 

The  esisential  oils  of  turpentine  and  lavender  will  take  up 
the  solution  of  gold  in  tjie  mme  manner  as  ether. 
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Instmmentt  used  Ib  wpplying  leaf  gold. 


OF  OIL  GILDING,  BURNISH  GILDING,  AND 

JAPANNERS'  GILDING. 


In  these  methods  of  gilding,  leaf  gold  is  employed;  they  are 
applicable  to  all  substances  that  require  gilding,  though 
metals,  as  shewn  above,  can  be  better  gilt  by  methods  adapted 
to  their  peculiar  nature.  They  are  therefore  chiefly  employed 
for  wood,  paper,  and  leather. 

The  leal  gold  which  is  manufactured  for  gilding,  is  of  two 
qualities,  riz.  pale  gold  and  deep  gold.  Pale  gold  contains  a 
considevable  proportion  of  silver,  and  tends  to  the  colour  of 
that  metal,  it  is  sometimes  useful,  by  way  of  variety  in  ja- 
panning. Deep  gold  is  the  purest  metal,  and  the  richest  ii^ 
its  colour. 

Dutch  ^old,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  copper^  very 
soon  taniishes  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  and  shotild  not,  ev^n 
when  varnished,  be  used  for  any  valuable  purnose.  As  it  is, 
however,  scarcely  a  twelfth  part  of  the  value  or  true  gold  leaf» 
it  is  occasionally  useful  where  large  quantities  of  gilding  are 
required  for  temporary  purposes.  It  is  used  in  the  salne  man- 
ner as  true  gold. 

The  instruments  used  in  gilding  are  the  following : 

A  cushion,  on  to  which  the  gold  is  taken  from  the  books  in 
which  it  is  purchased,  and  cut  to  the  size  required,  and  laid 
out  ready  for  taking  up.  It  consists  of  a  board  of  any  con* 
venient  size,  on  which  is  laid  two  thicknesses  of  flannel,  and 
covered  with  oelf*skin,  such  as  bookbinders  use,  with  the 
rough  or  flesh  side  uppermost. 

A  knife,  with  whicn  the  gold  is  taken  out  of  the  book,  and 
cut  upon  the  cushion  to  the  required  size.  It  should  be  like  a 
pallet*knife,  and  should  have  a  smooth  edge,  though  not  very 
sharp.  If  in  good  order,  the  gold  may  oe  cut  with  it  into 
strips  not  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  nreadth,  withoutjagging,  and 
witnout  cutting  the  cushion.  The  gold  is  cut  by  gently  press- 
ing upon  it,  with  a  short  reciprocating  motion  like  that  in 
usmg  a  saw. ' 

Xhe  tip,  which  consists  of  a  squirrel's  tail  with  the  hairs 
cut  short.  It  is  used  for  taking  up  whole  leaves  of  gold,  and 
applying  them  to  the  surface  to  be  gilt.  In  order  that  it  may 
take' up  the  gold,  it  is  moistened  in  some  degree  by  breathing 
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Upon  it.  A  piece  of  strong  writing  paper,  rubbed  upon  the 
skin  of  the  face,  or  even  upon  the  nair,  may  be  used  to  take 
up  leaves  of  gold. 

Some  loose  cotton-wool  is  employed  to  press  down  the  leaf 
which  has  been  laid  on,  and  to  take  up  small  pieces. 

A  large  cameFs-'hair  brush,  is  used  for  dusting  the  work,  and 
taking  off  the  superfluous  gold  when  it  is  dry. 


Oil  Gilding. 

The  first  operation  is  to  prime  the  work,  with  a  mixture  of 
white  lead  and  drving  linseed  oil.  When  the  priming  is  dry, 
a  thin  coat  of  ^oldf  size  is  laid  on  the  work,  com{>08ed  of  stone 
ochre  ground  m  fat  oil;  when  this  first  coat  is  my,  a  second  is 
laid  on  for  the  best  work,  but  in  general  one  coat  is  made  to 
suffice.  When  the  gold  size  is  so  far  dried  that  though  itwiU 
not  daub  the  fingers,  it  feels  clammy,  it  is  fit  for  grilding  upoa. 
The  leaf  gold  is  therefore  taken  up  and  laid  upon  it  with  the 
tip,  pressed  down  with  cotton-wool,  and  when  every  part  of 
the  surface  is  covered,  it  is  left  in  a  warm  place  to  dry,  and 
^nished  by  brushing  off  the  loose  pieces  of  gold. 

This  kind  of  gilding  is  easily  performed,  and  stands  the 
Weather  well.  It  has  no  lustre,  but  that  is  for  some  purposes 
esteemed  an  excellence. 


BuBNisH  Gilding. 

This  kind  of  gUding  is  much  employed  for  wood.  The  sur- 
face to  be  gilt  is  first  made  clean  and  smooth,  it  is  then  primed 
with  a  mixture  of  whiting  and  size,  prepared  by  boiling  parch- 
ment or  white  leather  in  water,  till,  when  cold,  it  has  ue  con- 
sistence of  a  jelly.  Seven  or  eight  coats  of  this  composition 
are  laid  on.  After  the  last  coat  is  dry,  the  mouldings,  if  any, 
must  be  restored,  by  the  use  of  proper  tools,  to  the. sharpness 
they  are  required  to  possess,  and  the  parts  intended  to  be 
burnished  should  be  polished  by  rubbing  them  with  a  linen 
rag  moistened  with  water.  The  whole  is  then  to  receive  two 
coats  of  gilding  size,  which  consists  of  parchment  or  white 
leather  size,  combined  with  a  little  Armenian  bole.  When  the 
last  of  these  coats  is  dry,  the  parts  intended  to  be  burnished 
are  again  rubbed  smooth  with  a  linen  rag.  A  part  of  the 
work  must  now  be  wetted  with  water  by  means  of  a  camelV 
hair  pencil  and  before  this  becomes  dry,  the  gold  leaf  must  be 
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applied  as  in  oil-^lding;  and  thna  proceeding  hj  wetting  no 
more  at  a  time  than  can  be  gilded  before  the  water  dries,  the 
work  is  continued  till  it  is  finished.  The  repairs  required 
should  be  done  as  the  work  goes  on,  so  that  none  of  the  im« 
perfections  may  require  fresh  size ;  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  water  from  running  over  any  of  the  gold  which 
has  been  laid  on. 

When  the  work  has  become  firm,  it  should  be  burnished ;  this 
is  done  with  the  least  labour,  and  imparts  the  hishest  lustre, 
when  the  surface  is  in  a  state  little  snort  of  perfect  dryness. 
The  best  burnishers  are  made  of  aeate;  the  next  of  dog's  tooth ; 
steel  may  senre  if  very  hard  and  nighlv  polished,  but  it  is  ai>t 
to  produce  mischievous- efiects,  by  rubl^nff  up  the  gold,  if  it 
acquire  the  least  rust,  or  is.  not  used  "wim  a  very  slow  and 
earefrd  motion. 

Deep  mouldings  and  other  parts,  which  cannot  be  gilt,  and 
which  are  not  intended  to  appear  neglected,  are  usually  co* 
loured  with  Dutch  pink,  or  some  other  yellow,  mixed  up  with 
size. 

Japannee's  Gilding. 

The  figures  or  parts  intended  to  be  gilt,  mustbe  coated  with 
gold  size  by  means  of  a  hair  pencil ;  the  leaf  ffold  is  then  ap- 
plied as  in  the  above  modes  of  Riding,  and  after  it  is  dry,  the 
superfluous  parts  are  brushed  on. 

The  gold  size  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner;  take  one 
pound  of  linseed  oil  and  four  ounces  of  gum  animi* .  Set  the 
oil  to  boil  in  a  proper  vessel,  and  then  add  the  gum  animi 
^dually  in  powder,  stirring  the  oil  all  the  time,  and  not  add- 
ing a  second  quantity  till  the  former  appears  to  be<lis8olved. 
Let  the  mixture  continue  to  boil,  till,  on  taking  a  small  quan- 
tity out,  it  Mpears  of  a  thicker  consistence  than  tar,  then  strain 
the  whole  through  a  coarse  doth,  and  keep  it  for  use.  When 
it  is  wanted  it  u  ground  with  vermiUion,  and  diluted  with 
spirits  of  turpentine  to  the  consistence  proper  for  workings 
This  gold  size  may  be  employed  for  gilcUng  surfaces  of  almost 
every  kind. 

When  great  brilliancy  is  not  wanted,  shell  gold  may  be 
used  instead  of  gold  lear,  to  gild  upon  the  site. 

OitniNo  OF  Pa  FEB  and  Leatueb. 

Letters  written  with  ink  containing  a  large  jproportion  of 
gum  arable,  if  breathed  n{>on,  and  gold  kar  immediately 
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same  manner  as  a  ^IquTj  and  forms  at  oaoa  a  Tery  tolerabV^ 
gildiog. 


Pbbpabatiok  of  thb  vat  Oil  usbo  in  Oildiko, 

Taic^e  any  vessel  having  a  considerable  surface*  and  fill  h  to 
the  depth  of  six  inches  vith  water  $  then  pkoor  in  as  mnch  fin- 
seed  oil  as  will,  when  \%  hss  risen  to  the  sunaoe»  form  a  layer  of 
about  an  inch  in  thickness.  Expose  the  oil,  thus  circumstan- 
ced, to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  until  it  assumes  nearly  the 
consistence  of  treacle,  which  in  siMnmer  will  require  five  or  six 
weeks.  Then  draw  off  the  oil  into  a  tall  bottle,  and  set  it  in  a 
warm  place,  till  it  becomes  perfectly  fluid,  when  it  may  be 
poured  off  ih>m  the  water  and  roulness,  which  will  subside,  and 
after  being  strained  thorough  a  flannel^t  nuLy  be  kept  for  Bse 


SILVERING. 


Wood,  paper,  and  all  similar  substances^  are  silrei^  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  gilded,  by  substituting  silver  leaf  fo 
gold  leaf;  and  usin^  whiting  only,  instead  of  Armenian  bole 
or  ochre,  to  mix  wiSi  the  size  forming  the  eround.  Silvered 
surfaces  are  sometimes  made  to  resemble  gold  leaf  by  lacquer- 
ing them. 

To  siLVEB  Copper  and  Brass. 

Dissolve  silver  ia  nitric  acid,  bv  the  assistance  of  heat ;  nU 
some  pieces  of  cppper  into  the  solution,  and  the  silver  will  be 
precipitat4eid.  With  fifteen  or  twenty  graifls,  of  the  precii^tate 
thus  obtained,  mix  two  drachms  of  tartar,  the  like  Quantity  of 
^mmon  salt,  and  half  a  draebm  of  alum.  With  this  mixtivt 
rub  the  oleaa  surfiice  of  wpper  till  it  beoomes  white,  and 
then  finish  it  by  polishing  ww  leMl^ef.  The  surface  of  the 
copper  is  usaa%  cleans^  by  wa^hing  it  with  much  diluted 
nitnc  acid,  before  the  mi3(taT0  is  applied. 

Copper  may  also  be^  silvered  |^y  oippin^  il  into  a  weak  aolm* 
(ion  oc  mercpry  in  nitm  ftpid  i  tiieo  rabbing  il  with  the  preoi* 
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pitate  aboTe  mentioned  and  common  salt.  Dial-plates  may 
06  silvered  in  this  manner ;  and  the  silvering  may  be  strength- 
ened when  there  is  occasion^p  by  heating  it,  till  me  mercury  u 
driven  off,  and  the  silver  united  by  fusion  to  the  metal,  toen 
repeating  the  process.  Dial-plates  are  usually  pres^red  bj 
a  coat  of  transparent  varnish. 

Copper  may  also  be  silvered  by  heating  it,  and  bumishii^ 
silver  leaf  upon  it,  till  a  sufficient  coat  is  ^ven.    **" ' 
called  French  plate,  and  is  very  flimsy. 


To   SILVER   IVORT. 

•Immerse  the  ivory  in  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  till 
its  colour  appears  to  be  a  bright  yellow ;  take  the  ivory  out 
of  the  solution,  and  expose  it,  under  neater,  to  the  rays' of  the 
sun.  In  two  or  three  hours  it  becomes  black ;  but  the  black- 
ness changes  to  the  colour  of  silver,  by  taking  it  out  of  the 
water  and  rubbing  it. 


To  PREPARE  Shell-Silver 

Shell  silver  is  prepared  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  shell 
gold,  see  page  804. 


To  SILVER  Plane  Mirrors. 

In  silvering  mirrors,  no  silver  is  employed;  the  composition 
with  which  they  are  coated  at  the  back  consists  of  an  amalgam 
of  mercury  and  plates  of  tin  called  tin-foil. 

Upon  a  horizontal  table  of  stone,  perfectiy  smooth  and 
level,  lay  down  some  paper,  a  little  larger  than  the  glass  to  be 
sUvered;  dust  evenly  upon  it  some  finely-washed  whiting,  and 
upon  the  whiting  lay  down  tin-foil,  also  a  little  larger  than  the 
glass.  Holding  the  tin-foil  by  one  end,  brush  it  over  gently 
with  a  hair's  foot  or  a  piece  of  cotton  wool,  to  make  it  lie  close. 
Pour  a  small  quantity  of  mercurj  upon  the  tin,  and  spread  it 
evenly  over  the  whole  surface  with  the  hair's  foot :  then  pour 
on  a  larger^  quantity  of  mercury,  and  spread  it  evenly  in  like 

rcury,  and  make 
laying  the  plate 
Ige  of  the  paper,  carry  it  over  the  whole 
surface,  gentiy  touching  the  paper  as  it  advances,  and  place  it 
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exactly  over  the  middle  of  the  tin  foil.  Gently  draw  out  the 
paper  next  to  the  ^lass,  without  lifting  up  the  glass,  though 
when  it  is  heavy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  relieve  fts  pressure. 
Place  several  thicknesses  of  paper  upon  the  glass,  and  upon 
diese  let  considerable  weights  be  distributed  over  the  whole 
surface.  In  a  day  or  two  the  amalgam  will  have  become  firm, 
and  adhering  penectly  to  the  glass,  when  the  weijghts  may  b^ 
removed,  and  the  looking-glass  is  ready  for  framing. 

The  paper  employed  between  the  amalgtai  and  the  glass, 
should  oe  thin,  smooth,  and  entirely  free  from  knots.  Its  use 
is  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  contact  of  the  mercury  and  the 

5 lass,  without  air-buboles  or  raising  the  foil.  It  might  be 
ispensed  with  by  bringing  the  glass  horizontally  over  the 
mercury,  and  driving  some  of  the  mercury  before  it,  but  there 
would  be  more  risk  of  injuring  the  foil  by  accident. 

The  surface  pf  the  glass  should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  freed 
especially  from  grease. 

The  stone  table  should  be  surrounded  with  a  groove  to 
retain  the  superfluous  mercury. 


To  Silver  convex  and  concave  Mirrors. 

Surround  the  glass  with  a  border,  two  or  three  inches  high, 
made  of  several  folds  of  stiff  paper,  or  of  pasteboard ;  then 
pour  upon  its  convex  side  a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris  and 
water.  When  the  plaster  has  hardened,  which  will  be  in  about 
half  an  hour,  the  border  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  glass  sepa- 
rated; and  to  render  this  more  easy,  it  should  be  rubbed  over 
with  an  oily  cloth  before  the  plaster  is  poured  on.  Then  cast 
a  similar  mould  in  the  concave  side  of  the  glass.  These  moulds 
will  be  dry  in  two  or  three  days ;  by  spreading  tin-foil  on  the 
concave  one,  the  convex  side  of  a  glass  may  be  silvered,  or 
by  spreading  it  on  the  convex  mould,  the  concave  side  of  the 
glass  may  be  silvered.  In  either  case,  the  spare  mould  being 
put  on  the  glass  serves  as  the  means  of  applying  the  requisite 
weight  in  an  even  maimer.  The  paper  employed  in  silvering 
plane  mirrors  must  be -omitted,  and  in  silvering  the  concave 
side,  a  border  of  paper  should  surround  the  plaster,  to  retain 
the  mercury  till  tne  glass  has  been  put  down,  when  it  may  be 
removed,  or  a  hole  made  in  the  border  to  let  the  mercury 
runoff. 
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SUTeija«.-TrCMlkig  'm  plaster. 


To  siLVEH  Glass  Globes. 

Take  equal  quantities ^of  tin  and  lead,  aifd  melt  them  toge- 
ther ;  when  they  foce  fluid,  add  to  them  two  parts  of  bismutli; 
take  the  mixture  from  the  fire,  and  before  it  nardens  add  to  it 
two  parts  of  mercury,  and  stir  the  whole  till  united.  As  soon 
as  the  mass  becpmes  cool  enough  for  the  glas?  to  bear,  pour 
it  into  the  globe  by  means  of  a  nmnet.  Then  move  the  globe 
slowly,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  amalgam  may  touch  ererj 
part  of  its  interior.  If  it  have  the  proper  tenacity,  it  will  leare 
a  thin  film  of  its  substance  adhering  to  ever^part  of  the  glan 
which  it  touches ;  when  not  suflScientiy  fluia  to  do  this,  the 
fault  may  be  remedied  by  warmth :  when  too  fluid,  the  amal- 
gam must  be  taken  out,  and  some  more  tii^  lead,  and  bismuth, 
must  be  added  to  it. 


MOULDING  AND  CASTING  IN  PLASTER. 


The  greatest  difficulty  which  presents  itself  in  this  art,  to 
young  practitioners,  arises  from  the  want  of  ^od  plaster,  of 
which  both  the  moulds  and  the  casts  themseiyes  are  made. 
The  plasterers,  marble-masons,  and  other  artisans  who  use 
this  article,  make  it  answer  their  purpose  in  a  state  so  infierior 
to  that  in  which  it  may  be  obtained,  and  so  variable,  too,  in 
its  properties,  that  the  use  of  it,  as  prepared  for  them,  is  cer- 
tain to  occasion  an  immensity  of  trouble  and  disappointment 
We  shall  therefore  give  directions  for  obtaining  plaster  in 
perfection,  and  the  operator  will  find  the  recipe  of  infinitdy 
more  consequence  to  him,  than  all  the  general  inatructioas 
which  can  be  given  in  relation  to  otiier  branches  of  the 
tubject. 

PfiEPARATxoii  Of  Plaster  of  Paris. 

Take  any  quantity  of  finely-powdered  gypsum,  which  is  the 
name  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  its  raw  state,  and  put  it  into  an  iron 
pan  or  boiler,  which  may  be  filled  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
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brim.  Set  the  boiler  upon  a  good  fire,  and  stir  the  powder 
with  a  rake,  to  heat  it  uniformly.  When  the  powder  becomes 
hot,  bubbles  will  rise  to  its  surface,  and  it  will  have  all  the 
appearance  of  a  fluid.  The  boiling  must  be  continiled  till  the 
buobling  ceases';  the  operation  is  then  finished,  and  nothing 
more  is  required  than  to  cover  the  boiler  with  a  lid,  and  to 
allow  the  plaster  to  cool  ^gradually,  in  a  warm  place,  by  re- 
moving it  to  one  side  of  the  fire,  suffering  the  fire  to  die  out. 

The  plaster  thus  prepared  may  be  depended  on ;  whea  mixed 
with  water  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  poured  upon  any 
figure,  it  hardens  in  a  few  minutes,  and  takes  a  very  sharp  im- 

Cression :  by  gradual  dr}^ing,  it  afterwards  acquires  almost  the 
ardness  ot  stone.  Drying  in  an  oven,  although  necessary  for 
some  purposes,  inevitably  renders  all  plaster  tender ;  but  after 
having  been  prepared  as  above  directed,  it  will  have  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  cohesion,  whon  other  kinds,  heated  in  the 
same  manner,  will  drop  to  powder  under  the  slightest  pressure. 

When  plaster  is  not  used  immediately  after  it  is  made,  it , 
should  be  kept  in  air-tight  casks ;  for  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
species  of  quicklime ;  and  the  longer  it  is  sufferea  to  absorb 
tne  moisture  which  it  greedily  takes  from  the  atmosphere,  the 
mote  it  is  injured. 

Piaster  is  usually  prepared  by  calcining  lumps  of  gypsum 
in  an  oven,  and  though  some  care  may  be  taken  to  have  the 
himps  nearly  of  a  size,  it  is  plain  there  can  be  no  such  thing  in 
the  usual  routine  of  this  business,  with  common  labourers,  as 
heating  it  uniformly  and  to  the  just  degree,  nor  of  suffering 
a  due  portion  of  water  to  escape  from  every  particle  alike:  by 
too  much  heat,  the  sulphuric  acid  ma^  in  a  great  measure  be 
driven  from  it,  and  then  it  can  be  of  little  value ;  when  cold, 
it  is  taken  to  be  ground,  during  which  operation  it  is  leisurely 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere ;  it  is  then,  like  wheaten  flour,  kept 
ill  open  bins  for  sale.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  every  step  of 
the  ordinary  mode  of  preparing  ana  managing  plaster,  its  pro- 
P'^rties  are  deteriorated ;  without  a  word  of  reference  to  the 
atulterations  frequently  practised. 

When  the  plaster  is  required  for  very  delicate  purposes,  it 
should  be  sifted  before  it  is  used,  but  not  otherwise,  if  it  have 
been  well  ground.  The  siftmr  is  performed  with  so  much  ra« 
pidity,  that  the  exposure  to  the  air  which  the  plaster  receives 
during  the  process,  cannot  sensibly  hurt  it :  it  may  be  sifted 
before  it  is  boiled,  but  not  so  quickly  as  afterwards,  because 
it  clogs  the  sieve. 

Gypsum,  or  raw  plaster,  exists  in  inexhaustible  quantities 
in  Derbyshire,  Westmoreland,  and  some  other  counties.    It 
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may  generally  be  bought  in  the  state  of  atone,  of  those  who 
manufacture  it,  and  sometimes  those  persons  who  prepare  and 
sell  it  in  the  ordinary  way  will  undertake  to  grind  it  raw.  If, 
however,  the  stone  can  be  obtained,  a  small  quantity  may  be 
formed  by  pounding  in  a  mortar ;  but  almost  every  villase 
will  a£fora  some  means  or  other  of  reducing  it  to  powder  by 
machinery,  where  the  demand  ma]!kbe  considerable. 

Of  Moulding. 

A  mould  is  the  impression  of  any  subject  taken  in  some 
plastic  substance,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  resemblance 
of  that  subject,  hy  filling  its  hollows  with  a  suitable  material, 
and  then  separating  the  casting  from  it. ,  The  original  subject 
may  either  itself  be  a  cast,  or  the  product  of  manual  labour. 
The  manner  in  which  a  mould  or  it  is  made,  depends  verv 
much  upon  its  form.  Supposing  it  to  be  a  simple  bass-relieit 
like  a  coin,  it  is  obvious  tnat  any  substance  poured  upon  it 
will  separate  easily,  if  there  be  no  cohesion  between  the  tm% 
surfaces :  therefore  to  mould  such  a  subject,  it  is  necessary  to 
surround  it  with  an  edging,  which  should  be  sufficiently  mA 
to  allow  a  proper  strength  for  the  mould.  The  surface  of  tne 
subject  being  slightly  coated  with  oil,  the  plaster  most  be 
mixed  with  water,  and  instantly  poured  on  to  the  reouisite 
depth.  When  the  plaster  has  acquired  the  hardness  ot  bee's 
wax,  the  border  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  original  separated 
by  drawing  it  evenly  from  the  mould. 

The  mould  thus  obtained,  is  allowed  gradually  to  dry,  and 
being  soaked  with  tallow  or  oil,  any  number  of  casts,  liKe  the 
original,  may  be  made  with  it.  If  lead  or  any  other  metal  is 
intended  to  be  cast  in  the  mould,  it  must  be  dfried  in  an  oren, 
that  every  particle  of  moisture  may  be  evaporated,  to  prevent 
the  hazard  of  an  explosion. 

Whi^n  there  are  undercuttings  in  the  bass-relief,  so  that  the 
plaster  poured  upon  it  would  run  into  cavities,  from  which  it 
could  not  be  drawn  up,  but  would  break  in  them,  these  under- 
cuttings  must  be  filled  up  with  plaster,  from  which,  when  it  is 
dry,  and  has  been  made  smooth,  the  plaster  poured  on  to  form 
the  mould,  will  easily  separate.  ^  Then  when  the  casts  have 
been  made  from  the  mould,  they  are  finished  by  restoring  the 
iUndercuttings  with  pro|)t»r  tools. 

Where  the  original  subject  or  model  is  a  bust,  or  any  com* 
plex  figure  of  that  nature,  afler  it  has  been  oiled  in  every  part, 
the  plaster  is  mixed  up  to  the  consistence  of  paste,  and  imme- 
diately applied' to  it  with  the  hands.    After  it  is  dry,  it  it 
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divided  by  a  very  thin-bladed  knife,  and  taken  off  in  sucli 
ipoitions  aawill  eeparate  perfectly  front  the  original;  ibe  ad- 
loining  parts  are  marked,  bo  tliat  they  can  easily  be  put  to- 
gether iu  their  proper  order.  ,  When  the  different  parla  have 
been  dried  and  oiled,  and  are  completely  put  together  again, 
plaster  ia  poured  into  the  interior  of  the  mould  thuB  prepared 
by  means  of  a  Bmall  tipeiture,  and  the  mould  is  turned  in 
every  direction,  bo  that  the  plaster  may  adhere  to  every  part 
vrithin  it,  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  plaster  is  poured 
in  to  produce  the  strength  required  in  the  cast,  the  remainder 
is  left  hollow,  both  for  the  sake  of  lightness,  and  to  save  ex- 
pense in  plaster.  When  the  cast  is  dry,  it  is  extricated  by 
separating  the  pieces  of  which  the  mould  is  composed,  and  it 
U  finished,  where  it  appears  to  require  it,  with  cniaels  or  any 
iimilar  tools. 

The  above  is  the  usual  process ;  but  as  layers  of  fluid  plaster 
laid  one  over  another,  are  weaker  considerably  than  when  the 
whole  is  Doured  in  at  once,  the  part  intended  to  be  left  hollow 
may  be  filled  with  a  core,  which  may  be  a  piece  of  wood,  when 
the  fieore  of  the  hollow  part  designed  to  oe  left  will  be  such 
that  the  wood  can  be  drawn  out  i  or  when  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  core  may  be  of  clay,  which  is  easily  retained  in  its  place 
by  wires  from  the  mouth  of  the  anerture ;  the  clay  may  be 
Oicked  out  when  the  cast  is  perfectly  hardened. 

Casts  from  the  faces  of  living  persons  are  frequently  taken 
ia  plaster :  the  hair  is  tied  bacK,  the  eyes  are  closed,  a  hollow 
roll  of  paper  is  put  up  each  nostril  to  breathe  through,  and  the 
skin  is  anointed  witli  salad  oil :  the  newest  and  best  plaster 
tieine  used,  it  Bets  and  may  he  separated  in  a  few  minutes. 

Plaster  moulds  in  which  metals  are  designed  to  be  run, 
•hould  contain  an  admixture  of  talc,  or  pumice-stone,  to  enable 
them  to  endure  the  heat  better. 

Various  substances  as  well  as  plaster  are  used  for  taking 
models  and  casts :  those  which  are  fluid  are  used  nenrly.in  the 
same  manner  as  fluid  plaster,  for  similar  subjects ;  and  those 
which  are  plastic,  are  used  like  the  plaster  employed  of  the 
consigtence  of  paste.  Sulphur,  isinglass,  and  cliiy,  are  often 
used.  Sulphur  and  isinglass  are  very  proper  for  medals  and 
■mall  subjects  :  thus  if  a  medal  be  Burrounded  with  a  tim  of 
paper,  plaster  may  be  poured  upon  it  to  form  a  mould  :  then 
when  tliis  mould  is  dried  and  saturated  with  oil,  it  may  itself 
1)e  surrounded  with  a  rim,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  medal, 
and  melted  sulphur,  or  a  strong  solution  of  isinelass  iu  proof 
Spirit,  poured  upon  it.  Either  sulphur  or  isinglass  wilt  take 
a  very  »harp  impression,  and  they  may  be  beautifully  coluurrd 
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by  mixing  dietti  with  Termilkm,  or  other  B«iitftbleool<mr8.  The 
isinglass  forms  a  substance  like  horn,  and  h^  the  advantage  e< 
not  oeine  brittle.  It  is  partionlaiiy  proper  for  sihrer  medals, 
which  smphar  would  blacken.    • 

When  clay  is  used  for  moulds  or  <mi8<!8,  it  ediould  be  freed 
from  all  gravel  and  rough  sand,  and  well  beslten  up  with  finely- 
washed  iftand,  to  enable  it  to  endure  dryitig  wldiout  shrinking. 

To  HABXrBN  AHB.BftONXlB  PLASrSR  I'lOVBES. 

The  hardening  of  plaster  figures  msfy  be  Teiy  simply  md 
effectually  performed  by  boiling  thettfbra  quaorter  of  an  hour 
in  a  solution  of  stlum  in  water.  - 

To  broi»e  plaster  fi^res>  Ifaejr  i/hould  first  be  dipped  iatc 
or  brushed  over  with  isinglass  size,  till  they  will  imbibe  no 
more ;  then  withapainter's  brush,  eve«y  part -of -the  sise  which 
has  not  sunk  into  the  plaster  must  be  removed,  to  prevent  ift- 
juriflg  the  shaarpnesB  of  any  of  the  mouldings*  When  the  figure 
M  dry,  brush  it  over  with  ^old  sise,  prepared  as  before  directed* 
but  use  no  more,  of  this  size  than  will  just  moisten  the  eurfcce, 
and  make  it  shine.  Now  leave  the  figure  for  a  couple  of  dayo, 
ma  dry  place,  where  it  will  be  free  from  Teceivmg  dust  or 
smoke,  and  it  will  be  prepared  for  bronzing.  The  bronze,  which 
is  a  fine  powder,  and  may  be  had  at  the  colour  shops,  should 
be  dabbed  on  with  a  little  cotton-wool ;  and  after  every  P^ 
has  been  touched,  the  figure  may  be  set  aside  for  another  day. 
It  will  afterwards  be  completed,  by  rubbing  off  (he  loose 
bronze  with  a  soft  brush,  or  a  piece  of  cotton-wool. 

The  figures  thus  bronzed  will  resist  the  weather.  iThe  bronze 
may  be  had  of  all  metcdlic  colours ;  but  that  which  gives  the 
firures  the  appearance  of  real  bronze,  and  the  preparation  of 
which  is  given  at  page  390  of  this  vol.  has  the  pest  effect; 

To  VARNISH  PlASTEB. 

-  In  a  pint  of  water,  put  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  avoirdupoise 
of  the  nnest  white  soap  grated  ^small.  Set  them  over  the  fire 
in  a  glazed  earthen  vessel,  and  when  the  soap  is  dissolved^  add 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  bleached  wax,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  stir  the  fluid  till  the  whole  is  incoiporated,  when  it  is  fit 
for  use.  Suspend  the  model  to  be  varnished  by  a  thread,  and 
dip  it  into  this  preparation ;  take  it  out,  and  after  flie  lapse  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  dip  it  again.  Let  it  stand  for  about  a 
week,  and  it  may  then  be  polished  by  rubbing  it  very  gently 
with  a  piece  of  soft  fine  linen,  so  as  not  to  remove  the  varnish. 
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Another  mode  of  varnishing  plaster,  but  which  will  not  stand 
the  weather  like  the  above,  is  to  brush  it  over  with  skimmed 
milk,  till  it  will  imbibe  no  more,  which,  after  it  is  dry,  will 
by  gently  rubbing  appear  like  polished  marble. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  FUKNACE  FOR  THE 
*  FOUNDERS  OF  HARD  BRASS. 

Brass-founders  frequently  sustain  a  very  considerable  loss 
by  the  destruction  of  the  crucibles  in  which  they  melt  their 
metal.  When  this  happens  in  the  furnace,  which  is  no  un- 
common case  even  to  new  criicibles,  the  brass,  running  into 
the  ash-pit,  is  generally  so  much  dispersed  as  not  to  be  worth 
the  trouole  of  recovery,  and  even  wnen  the  crucibles  stand 
tolerably  well,  the  expense  of  them  is  still  an  object  of  moment. 
To  prevent  therefore  the  inconvenience  which  crucibles  occa- 
sion, we  have  the  pleasure  to  state,  that  the  reverberatory  fur- 
nace described  below  is  perfectly  effective.  We  are  indebted 
for  the  communication  to  the  liberality  of  a  correspondent, 
who  has  experienced  its  utility  during  several  years'  use.    . 

Fig.  1,  (plate  Miscellanies,)  is  a  vertical  section  of  this  fur- 
nace, from  the  front  to  the  back.  Fig.  2,  is  a  section  across 
the  bed  of  the  furnace  at  the  tap-hole.  Fig.  3,  is  a  horizontal 
section  at  the  height  of  the  fire-place  hearth.  The  same  let- 
ters refer  to  the  same  parts  in  alt  the  figures. 

a.  The  flue  leading  into  the  chimney,  b,  the  door,  (made 
of  fire  lute,)  at  which  the  metal  is  put  in.  C,  the  bed  for  coa- 
taining  the  metal,  d,  the  entrance  downwards  into  the  ash- 
hole,  e,  the  ash-hole,  which  is  to  be  closed  when  the  furnace 
is  in  use.  f,  the  fire-place  hearth,  g,  an  air-hole,  to  support 
the  combustion  of  the  fuel.  A,  the  entrance  at  which  the  fuel 
is  put  in ;  it  may  be  closed  sufficiently  by  the  coals  themselves. 
t,  the  brick-arch  or  crown  of  the  furnace;  this  arch,  as  well  as 
the  sides  ofthe  furnace,  should  be  built  of  Stourbridge  bricks* 
O,  the  tap-hole,  at  which  the  metal  is  let  out,  when  completely 
fused.  The  size  of  the  furnace  represented  in  the  plate,  us 
designated  by  the  scak,  will  tentain  upwards  of  three  quartern 

f  a  nundred-weight  of  metal. 
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STAINING  WOOD. 


Stains  do  not  lie,  like  paints*  upon  the  surface  of  wood, 
but  sink  more  or  less  into  its  substance.  Hence  the  wood 
which  has  been  stained,  exhibits  its  natural  erain  and  hard- 
ness :  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  if  the  wood  be  not 
white,  the  colour  taken  will  be  a  compound  of  that  of  the 
wood  and  the  stain.  The  djreing  woods  employed  must^ 
understood  to  be  in  small  chips,  or  raspings.  * 

When  the  wood  is  mentioned  to  be  brushed  several  times 
over  with  any  fluid,  it  should  be  dried  previous  to  each  repe- 
tition of  the  operation.  The  woods  which  have  been  stained, 
are  afterwards  rubbed  up  with  rushes,  then  with  a  cloth,  dip- 
ped in  a  solution  of  bees'  wax  in  spirits  of  turpentine ;  and 
afterwards  rubbed  with  a  woollen .  cloth  alone.  When  the 
stain  is  intended  to  be  very  deep,  the  pieces  should  be  boiled 
in  the  staining  liquor,  and  not  merely  brushed  over. 


To  STAIN  Wood  Red. 

Take  two  ounces  of  Brazil  wood,  and  two  ounces  of  potash; 
mix  them  with  a  quart  of  water;  and  let  the  coinposition  stand 
in  a  warm  place  for  several  days,  stirring  it  occasionally.  With 
this  liquor,  made  boiling  hot,  brush  over  the  wood,  till  the 
desired  depth  of  colour  is  obtained.  Tlien  with  another  brush, 
brush  over  the  wood,  while  yet  wet,  with  a  solution  of  alum, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  of  alum  to  a  quart  of  water. 

For  a  pink  or  rose  red,  use  doable  the  quantity  of  potashes. 

To  STAIN  Wood  Yellow, 

Infuse  an  ounce  of  turmeric  in  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  and 
let  the  mixture  stand  for  several  days  closely  covered,  shaking 
it  occasionally.  Brush  over  the  wood  with  this  infusion.  A 
reddish  yellow  may  be  given  to  the  colour  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  gum-tn^canth.  ^ 

Diluted  nitric  acid  will  stain  wood  yellow. 
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To  STAIN  WOOIV  GufiBN. 

Dissolve  verdigris  in  vinegar,  of  crjntiln  of  verdegris  in 
water,  and  brush  over  the  "wood  with  the  hot  sehition. 

To  STAIN  Wood  Blue. 

Dissolve  copper  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  brush  it  while 
hot  several  times  over  the  wood ;  then  make  a  solution  of 
pearl-ashes,  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  to  a  pint  of 
water,  and  brush  over  the  stain  made  with  the  solution  of  cop- 
per, tin  the  colour  be  perfectly  blue. 

The  men  stain  made  as  above  with  verdegris,  may  be 
changed  to  a  blue  by  the  solution  of  pearl-ashes. 

The  sulphate  of  indieo,  which  may  be  had  ready  prepared 
of  the  dyers,  will,  when  diluted  with  water,  make  a  blue  stain. 

To  STAIN  Wood  Black. 

Brush  the  wood  several  times  with  a  hot  decoction  of  losr- 
wood,  then  several  times  with  common  ink. 

To  make  a  very  fine  black,  brush  over  the  wood  with  a  solu- 
tion of  copper  in  nitric  acid  as  for  blue,  and  afterwards  with 
logwood,  till  all  the  greenness  of  the  copper  solutioa  is  gonew 

To  STAIN  Wood  Purple. 

■ 

Take  one  ounce  of  logwood,  and  two  drachms  of  Brazil 
wood;  boil  them  together  m  a  quart  of  water  over  a  moderate 
fire.  When  one  half  of  the  fluid  is  evaporated,  strain  the 
decoction,  and  brush  it  several  times  over  the  wood.  Afler 
the  wood  is  dry,  brush  it  over  with  a  solution  of  a  drachm  of 
pearl-ashes  in  a  pint  of  water. 

To  STAIN  Wood  a  Mahogany  Coloub. 

Two  ounces  of  madder,  and  one  ounce  of  fuatic,  boiled  m 
a  quart  of  water,  make  a  li^ht  mahogany  stain :  but  a  daik 
stain  may  be  obtained  by  usmg  half  an  ounce  of  loewood,  in- 
stead of  the  madder,  and  brushing  the  stained  wood  over  with 
a  weak  solution  of  potash. 

ril._VoL.  II.  6  L 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  TEMPORARY  SCAFFOLD, 

FOR  REPAIBINO  THE  INTERIOR  OF  DOMES. 

This  scaffold  is' contrived  to  move  round  on  an  upright  pole, 
in  the  centre  of  the  dome,  and  on  two  wheels  running  on  the 
floor,  so  that  it  can  be  turned  to  all  parts  of  the  interior  of 
the  dome. 

Fig.  4,  (plate  Miscellanies)  represents  an  oblique  elevation 
of  the  scanbld,  as  erected  in  the  dome  RR,  of  the  building  S. 
The  chief  support  is  a  straight  scaffold  pole,  A  A,  which  turns 
on  a  pivot  at  the  top,  supported  bjr  a  piece  of  wood  fixed 
across  the  top  of  the  dome  in  the  centre ;  and  is  supported  it 
the  bottom  on  another  pivot,  renting  in  a  step  of  wood  fixed 
on  the  floor.  To  thi.s  pole,  a  li^ht  braced  frame  is  fixed,  and 
traverses  round  on  two  rollers  1^^  ;  these  are  situated  ttt  tbA 
bottom  of  the  two  upright  legs  KK,  which  are  nearly  ashich 
as  the  walls  of  the  building.  The  tops  of  these  support  toe 
ends  of  two  curved  planks  CC,  the  upper  ends  of  which  an 
bolted  on  each  side  of  the  centre-|)ole  at  D.  Between  theat 
planks,  a  number  of  boards  or  phuiks  are  placed  horizontally, 
so  us  to  form  a  scaffold,  on  which  the  workmen  stand  to  wonc 
at  the  interior  of  the  dome,  at  any  height  they  find  convenient. 
riie  width  of  these  steps  gradually  diminish  from  the  space 
between  the  two  uprights  BB,  to  a  very  small  width  at  the 

pole  near  D. 

The  whole  machine  is  braced  by  the  two  diagonal  stays  II, 
extending  from  the  uprights  at  the  bottom  BB,  and  secured 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  pole  at  E. 

The  curved  planks  CC  are  also  strengthened  and  supported 
by  the  short  braces  FF,  GG,  and  HH,  which  extend  nt>mthe 
stays  II  to  the  curves  CC ;  these  form  a  strong  and  secure 
scaffold,  which  may  be  easilv  moved  round  to  any  part  of  the 
internal  dome  at  pleasure.  To  strengthen  the  frame  sideways, 
diagonal  braces  are  applied  between  the  two  uprights  KK. 

Ihis  scaffold  is  the  invention  of  G.  Hughes,  a  respectable 
tjainter  and  plasterer  of  Manchester.'  It  was  used  for  repair- 
mg  and  beautifying  the  Exchange  in  that  town,'  and  the  ex 
pense  of  its  erection  did  not  exceed  £4 ;  the  estimate  fbr  4 
scaffold  on  the  common  plan,  for  the  like  purpose,  would  have 
been  £40  or  £50.  The  inventor  was  rewarded  by  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  with  a  silver  medal. 

In  cases  where  the  elevation  of  the  dome  is  very  consider- 
able, a  great  degree  of  security  might  be  obtained,  by  the  td» 
dition  of  a  railing  to  the  scaffold. 
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Method  of  breaking  up  Logs  of  Wood. 

The  large  roots  of  trees,  and  other  logs  of  wood,  are  frt  * 
quently  suffered  to  accumulate  in  farm«yards  and  other  places^ 
because,  though  they  would  supply  a  large  quantity  of  fire 
wood,  the  trouble  of  working  them  up  with  the  saw  or  the  axe, 
would  not  be  compensated  by  their  value.  Knight,  of  Foster- 
lane,  London,  therefore  introiduced  a  method,  wnich  has  been 
successfully  practised,-  of  blasting  such  logs  of  wood  with  gun- 
powder. He  bores  with  an  auger,  the  wood  intended  to  be 
oroken  up,  then  puts  a  charge  of  powder  into  the  hole,  which 
he  closes  by  screwing  into  it  a  screw  of  a  proper  size.  The 
screw,  having  been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  has  a  hole  made 
through  its  axis ;  this  hole  is  filled  by  a  wire  when  the  screw 
is  put  into  the  hole,  but  the  wire  is  drawn  out  afterwards,  and 
a  match,  made  of  a  piece  of  twine,  dipped  in  a  solution  ot 
nitre,  is  put  in  its  place.  This  match  being  set  fire  to,  burns 
slowly,  and  allows  the  operator  time  to  retire  to  a  sufficient 
distance  before  the  explosion.  The  screw  is  not  injured  by 
the  operation. 

The  blasting  of  timber,  may,  however,  be  considerably  sim- 
plified ;  it  will  be  sufficient,  merely  to  fill  the  hole  with  com- 
mon sand,  after  the  charge  of  gunpowder  has  been  introduced. 
The  communication  may  be  maintained  by  any  slight  tube,  as 
a  straw,  or  a  reed.  The  sand  requires  no  wedging  with  stones 
above,  but  merely  a  slight  pressure  to  make  it  Tie  close.  It 
is  a  singular  fact,  that  so  loose  a  substance  should  not  be 
blown  out  of  the  hole  without  the  least  injury  to  the  wood, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  force  with  which  it  retains  its  place 
in  such  a  situation,  is  sufficient  not  only  to  break  up  wood, 
but  the  hardest  rocks. 


To  TAKE  Impressions  of  Plants. 

Take  the  green  plant,  and  spread  it  out  upon  paper,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  display  the  proper  character  of  the  plant,  in  the 
best  manner  that  a  plain  surface  will  admit :  then  place  it  be- 
tween the  leaves  oi  a  book,  and  leave  it  under  a  weight  for 
some  days.  When  it  has  become  stiff  and  dry,  take  it  out, 
and  with  a  camel-hair  pencil  smear  the  whole  of  it  with  Indian 
ink  ;  turn  the  painted  side  down  upon  a  clean  piece  of  paper 
which  has  been  sponged  with  water  at  the  back.  Place  a  few 
leaves  of  paper  upon  it,  and  again  leave  it  under  a  weight,  foi 
about  hair  an  hour. 
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In  this  manner  impressions  of  plants  may  be  taken,  which 
will  have  a  soft  and  Ibeautiful  effect,  and  will  characterise  the 
plant  with  a  degree  of  force  not  often  observed  in  ennavinffs. 
Care  should  be  takea  that  the  ink  be  not  used  bo  plentifuiiy 
as  to  make  the  impression  too  black,  or  to  press  oat  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  specimen.  Any  slight  deficiencies  which 
appear,  may  be  supplied  with  a  pencil.  , 

it  has  b^eii  usually  reoommenaed  to  use  a  printer's  ball  and 
ink  for  taking  i^npressaions ;  but  the  effect  ia  this  way  is  not 
superior,  the  difhculty  of  managing  the  process  is  increased, 
and  the  conveniences  required  aire  not  so  easily  i^ttainable. 
Those  balls  which  persons  may  make  for  themselves  of  white 
leatlier,  as  substitutes  for  priniter's  balls,  will  not  answer,  as 
they  will  lay  the  ink  on  in  a  daubins  (Usagreeable  manner, 
very  difl'erently  to  those  balls  which  the  printers  kave  in  con 
stsint  use,  and  which  are  ijaade  of  raw  skins. 


Method  of  cutting  Glass  by  Heat. 

Take  a  piece  of  dense  charcoal,  made  from  box  or  some  other 
hard  wood,  and  point  it  like  a  pencil.  Scratch  the  glass,  at 
the  place  where  the  fracture  is  to  begin,  with  any  instroment 
of  hard  steel,  such  as  the  comer  of  a  file.  Light  the  point  of 
the  charcoal,  and  applying  it  to  the  scratch,  proceed  with 
pressing  it  upon  the  glass  in  the  direction  of  the  intended 
fracture.  The  glass  will  crack  in  the  path  of  the  burning  point, 
and  the  crack  may  be  either  in  a  rignt  line,  or  zigzag,  or  cur- 
ved, at  pleasure.  As  fast  as  the  point  of  the  charcoal  becomes 
covered  with  ashes,  it  should  be  blown  upon  with  the  breath 
to  keep  it  red  hot,  or  it  will  not  heat  the  glass  sufficiently  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.  The  scratch  made  on  the  glass  at 
the  commencement,  need  scarcely  be  more  than  a  point. 


Method  of  i'illing  up  Engraving  on  Silver  with  a 

DURABLE     BLACK    EnAMEL,    AS    PRACTISED     IN     RuSSlA, 

Persia,  and  India. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  silver,  2h  ounces  of  copper,  3j 
ounces  of  lead,  and  2h  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammonia;  melt 
the  metals  together,  and  pour  the  compound  into  a  crucible 
which  has  been  before  filled  with  pulverized  sulphur,  made 
into  a  paste  by  means  of  water :  the  crucible  is  then  immedi?* 
ately  covered,  that  the  sulphur  may  not  take  fire,. and  the  mix 
ture  is  calcined  over  a  smelting  fire,  until  the  superfluous  sut 
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phur  is  burnt  away.  The  compound  is  then  croaraely  pounder)  > 
and  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  formed  into  a  paste, 
which  is  rubbed  into  the  engraving  on  silver  plate.  The  silver 
is  then  wiped  clean,  and  suffered  to  become  so  hot  under  the 
mufSe,  that  the  substance  rubbed  into  the  strokes  of  the  en 
graving  melts  and  adheres  to  the  metal.  The  silver  is  after 
wards  wetted  with  the  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia^  and 
again  placed  under  the  muffle  till  it  becomes  red  hot.  After 
this,  the  engraved  surface  may  be  smoothed  and  polished, 
without  any  danger  of  the  black  substance,  which  is  an  artifi* 
cial  kind  of  silver  ore,  either  dropping  out  or  decaying. 


Method  of  making  Ssalino  Wax^ 

Take  any  (Quantity  of  shell4ac  in  powder;  add  to  it  half  its 
weight  of  rosm,  and  half  lit  weight  of  vermilion.  Melt  these 
ingredients  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  when  they  are  thoroughly 
incorporated,  work  the  composition  into  sticks,  rolls,  or  any 
other  form  desired. 

This  composition  makes  a  fine,  hard,  red  sealing  wax :  any 
otbef  colour  may  be  obtained  by  using  a  pigment  of  the  co 
four  desired,  instead  of  vermilion. 

Red  lead  is  used  instead  of  vermilion  for  common  red  was^ 
and  the  Quality  of  the  composition  is  further  debased  by  re 
Tersii^  tne  proportions  of  rosin  and  shell-lac. 

The  whitest  rosin  should  be  used  for  all  bright  colours.  The 
wax  will  be  more  tenacious,  if  turpentine,  boiled  with  a  little 
water  till  it  is  hard,  is  used  insteaa  of  rosin.  The  lowest  heat 
at  which  the  ingredients  can  be  melted,  should  also  not  b«^ 
exceeded. 

The  sealing  wax  may  be  softened  b^  adding  white  wax  lb 
it ;  it  is  formed  into  sticks  by  rolling  it  upon  a  stone  while  it 
is  vet  soft ;  and  is  polished  merely  by  melting  its  surface  ovc 
anre,  and  letting  it  cool  without  being  touched. . 


Method  of  taxino  Impkbssions  on  Payer,  from 

Designs  made  on  Stone. 

Take  a  fine-gprained  stone  which  will  imbibe  water,  let  the 
surface  of  it  be  made  smoothp^  flat»«and  free  from  scratches, 
out  not  polished ;  draw  or  write  on  it  with  ink  formed  by  dis- 
Koliiuix  lac  in  a  ley  of  pure  soda,  and  intimatdy  incorporated 
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with  some  lamp-black,  that  the  strokes  made  with  it  may  be 
distinctly  seen.  When  the  design  is  completed^  leave  it  to 
dry  and  harden  for  three  or  four  days,  and  it  will  then  be  ready 
for  using  in  the  following  manner.  Immerse  the  stone  in 
water  for  a  couple  of  hours ;  on  taking  it  out,  remove  the  wa- 
ter lying  on  its  surface  with  a  fine  piece  of  linen  or  silk;  then 
dab  the  design  with  a  printing-ball,  in  the  same  manner  that 
printers  dab  the  wood  cuts  they  are  printing.  The  printing 
ink  will  adhere  to  the  design,  because  the  resinous  composi- 
tion with  which  it  was  made,  not  imbibing  water,  was  dried 
by  the  linen  or  silk  rag ;  but  the  bare  surface  of  the  stone  re- 
pels the  ink,  because  the  water  has  entered  its  texture.  The 
impression  may  be  taken  on  damp  paper  by  means  of  a  print- 
ing press,  or  by  the  rolling  press  oi  copperplate  printers.  Se- 
veral hundred  copies  may  be  taken  from  the  same  design  in 
this  simple  manner.  When  the  printing  press  is  employed, 
the  thickness  of  the  slab  shoula  be  equal  to  the  height  of 
printing  types,  or  about  ninertenths  of  an  inch,  and  must  be 
very  flat  on  both  sides,  or  the  pressure  will  be  apt  to  break  it; 
the  edge  of  the  upper  surface  should  be  rounded,  that  it  may 
not  catch  the  ink  from  the  printing  ball. 

The  stone  employed  should  be  ol  a  light  colour,  that  the  de- 
sign may  be  easily  seen  upon  it ;  and  of  a  fine  grain,  that  the 
pen  may  move  easily  over  it,  and  make  perfect  strokes;  yet  it 
must  be  easily  penetrable  by  water;  the  stone  which  has 
hitherto  been  found  the  best,  is  of  the  calcareous  class, 
nearly  white :  the  most  porous  kinds  of  light  blue  slate 
would  probably  answer. 

The  art  of  printing  from  stone,  above  described,  has  re- 
cently become  particularly  interesting,  by  the  prospect  there 
appears  to  be,  that  it  may  in  part  supersede  the  use  of  en- 
graving upon  copper  and  wooa.  The  effect  of  the  impres- 
sions much  resembles  that  of  chalk  engraving,  but  designs 
exhibiting  considerable  precision  have  been  executed  in  tnis 
style,  andf  it  will  probably  yet  receive  great  improvement ;  its 
greatest  defect  is  uniformity  of  tone,  but  it  affords  artists  the 
singular  advantage  of  having  their  original  sketches  multi- 
plied by  printing,  without  either,  the  expense  of  engraving 
them,  or  the  loss  of  spirit  to  which  they  are  liable  in  the 
copying  and  recopying  which  engraving  requires. 


PPOCESS    FOR    nEMOViNG    SPdTS  OF   GHEASB  PftOM    BoOKS 

AND  Prints. 
After  having  gently  warmed  the  paper  stained  with  grease. 
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wax,  oil,  or  any  fat  body  whatever,  take  oat  at  much  as  pos- 
sible by  means  of  blotting  paper,  having  first  scraped  ofli*  with 
a  blunt  kuife  what  was  not  sunk  in,  and  gently  w^armed  the 
stained  part«  Then  dip  a  small  brush  in  well  rectified  spirits 
of  turpentine,  heated  almost  to  ebullition,  (for  when  cold  it 
nets  very  weakly,)  and  draw  it  gently  over  both  sides  of  the 
paper,  which  must  be  carefully  kept  warm.  ThiB  operation 
must  be  repeated  as  many  times  as  the  qnatititY  ot  the  fat 
body  imbibed  by  the  paper,  or  the  thickness  oi  the  paper, 
may  render  necessary. 

When  the  grease  is  entirely  removed,  recourse  may  be  had 
to  the  foUowm^  method  to  restore  the  paper  to  its  former 
whiteness,  whicn  is  not  completely  restored  by  the  first  pro- 
cess. Dip  another  brush  in  alcohol,  and  draw  it,  in  like  man- 
ner, over  the  place  which  was  stained,  and  particnlarly  round 
the  edges,  to  remove  the  border  that  would  still  present  a  stain. 

By  employing  these  means  with  proper  caution,  the  spot 
will  totally  d^isappear,  and  the  paper  assume  its  original  white- 
ness ;  if  tne  process  has  been  employed  upon  a  part  writteti 
on  with  common  ink,  it  will  experience  no  alteration. 


Method  of  discovering  whether  Wine  contains  any 

Metal  prejudicial  to  Health* 

Mix  equal  parts  of  oyster-shells  and  crude  sulphur  in  fine 
powder,  and  put  the  mixture  into  a  crucible.  Heat  it  in  a 
wind  furnace,  and  increase  the  heat  suddenly,  so  as  to  bring 
the  crucible  to  a  white  heat  for  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes. 
Pulverize  tlie  mass  when  it  is  cool,  and  preserve  it  in  a  bottle 
closely  stopped. 

To  prepare  the  proving  liquor,  put  one  hundred  and  twenty 
grains  of  this  powder,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of 
cream  of  tartar,  into  a  strong  bottle ;  fill  the  bottle  with  com- 
mon water,  which  boil  for  an  hour,  and  then  let  it  cool ;  close 
the  bottle  immediately  and  shake  it  for  some  time.  After  it 
has  remained  at  rest  to  settle,  decant  the  pure  liquor,  and  pour 
it  into  small  phials  capable  l>f  holding  aoout  an  ounce  each, 
first  dropping  into  each  of  them  about  twenty  drops  of  muri- 
atic acid.  Tiiey  must  be  stopped  rery  closely  with  a  piece  ot 
wax,  in  which  tnere  is  a  small  mixture  of  turpentine. 

One  part  of  this  liquor,  mixed  with  three  parts  of  suspected 
wine,  will  discorer,  by  a  very  sensible  blacK  precipitate,  the 
least  traces  of  lead,  or  copper;  it  precipitates  arsenic  of  an 
orange  colour,  but  produces  no  effect  upon  iron,  if  the  wine 
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contain  any  of  that  metal.  When  the  precipitate  has  fidlen 
down»  it  may  still  be  discovered  whether  the  wine  contains 
iron^  by  saturating  the  decanted  liquor  with  cream  of  tartar, 
(super-tartrate  of  potass)  by  which  the  liquor  will  immedi- 
ately become  black.  Iron,  which  is  not  noxioas,  but  rather 
salutary,  frequently  gets  into  wines  by  accident. 

Pure  wines  remain  clear  and  bright,  after  this  proTinf^ 
liquor  has  beea  added  to  them« 


Method  op  PEEeEaviiro  Birds* 

Opea  th^  bird  at  the  ¥ent»  extract  the  entrails,  lungs,  craw, 
&C.  wash  out  the  cavity  with  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  mori- 
ate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  in  which  after- 
wards two  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury  must  be 
4>ut ;  or  four  ounces  of  acseoic  may  be  boiled  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  till  all,  or  tbe  greatest  part,  be  dissolved.  Suspend  the 
bird  by  the  bill  to  draia^  then  strew  the  inside  with  a  powder, 
made  of  four  parts  of  tobacco  sand,  four  parts  of  pounded  pep- 
per, one  part  of  burnt  alum,  and  one  part  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate or  arsenic ;  then  All  the  body  with  oakum  or  tow,  steeped 
in  the  above  liquor ;  take  out  the  tongue,  and  scoop  out  the 
brain  through  the  mouth ;  fill  these  cavities  also  with  steeped 
tow.  The  attitude  is  given  by  sharp*pointed  wires,  one  end 
being  thrust  through  the  legs,  breast,  and  neck,  also  through 
the  wings  and  body  across.  Dry  the  bird  gently  in  an  oven, 
taking  care  that  the  heat  is  not  too  powerful,  which  may  be 
known  by  a  feather  or  a  hair,  put  for  triaVs  sake  into  it.  If 
the  heat  be  proper,  the  feather  will  neither  crisp,  curl,  nor 
bend.  If  at  any  time  the  bird  ^ets  moist,  have  recourse  to 
the  oven,  or  a  gentle  fire,  which  will  recover  its  lost  elasticity, 
and  preserve  it  any  length  of  time.  Eyes  may  be  procured  at 
any  glass  manuiactory,  or  they  may  be  bought  at  any  of  the 
dealers  in  birds  and  curiosities  in  London ;  or  the  eye  sockets 
may  be  filled  up  with  putty,  and  painted  according  to  nature. 

The  recipe  ot  the  late  Sir  Ashtoli  Lever^  for  preserving  birds, 
was  a  mixture  of  one  pound  of  salt,  four  ounces  of  alum,  and 
two  oimces  of  black  pepper;  in  every  other  matter  as  just  di- 
rected, except  the  use  of  the  liquid,  and  drying  the  subject  bv 
the  oven.  He  suspended  the  birds  by  the  feet,  in  a  fine,  coul, 
airv  place,  for  the  salts  to  impregnate  the  bod^ ;  afterwards  by 
a  thread  run  through  the  under  mandible^  till  it  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  sweet ;  then  hung  it  in  the  sun  mp  near  the  fire. 
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The  preserver  of  birds,  at  the  late  Leverian  Museum, 
adoptea  a  very  excellent  mode  of  supplying  his  subjects  with 
eyes ;  it  consists  in  using  a  hemisphere  of  polished  glass,  on 
die  plane  side  of  which  is  painted  a  correct  representation  of 
the  iris,  pupiU  Sec  of  the  eye.  The  eyes  thus  formed,  have  a 
lirely  natural  eflFect. 


To  RENDER  Boots  akd  Shoes  waterproof. 

Take  one  pint  of  drying  oil,  two  ounces  of  yellow  wax,  two 
ounces  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Burgundy 
pitch ;  melt  them  over  a  slow  fire,  and  thoroughly  incorporate 
them  hy  stirring.  Lay  this  mixture  on  new  snoes  and  Doots, 
either  in  the  sun  or  at  some  distance  from  the  fire,  with  a 
sponge  or  brush ;  and  repeat  the  operation  as  often  as  they 
become  dry,  until  they  are  fully  saturated.  The  shoes  and 
boots  thus  prepared,  ought  not  to  be  worn  until  the  leather 
has  become  penectly  dry  and  elastic.  They  will  then  be  found 
impenrious  to  moisture,  and  their  durability  will  be ' 


Fluid  for  Stbepino  Seeds,  to  pretbnt  the 
Depredations  of  Vermin. 

H.  Brown,  of  Derby,  obserres  to  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  &c.  that  when  he  steeped  seeds  for  three  or 
four  hours,  or  for  a  sufiicient  length  of  time  to  penetrate  the 
husk,  in  a  strong  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur,  ne  never  lost 
a  seed  by  vermin  during  a  three  years'  trial. 
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Effects  of  eUtor  oa  iiiMeU. — Strong  lemon  jiuoe«— Vinogmr. 


Preservation  of  Crops  by  Elder. 

If  branches  of  elder  be  brushed  occasionally  over  plants^ 
such  as  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  turnips,  or  any  other  produc- 
tions of  the  garden,  the  operation  is  found  to  have  a  remark- 
able effect  in  preserving  the  plants  from  the  attacks  of  insects, 
and  also  preserving  fruit-trees  fruni  l)eing  blighted. 


Method  of  obtaining  very  strong  Lemv.n  Juice. 

Express  the  juice  of  ripe  lemons  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
strain  it  through  a  piece  of  linen.  In  half  an  hour  strain  it 
again,  to  free  it  from  the  small  portion  of  slimy  matter  which 
will  have  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Then  add  to 
the  juice  some  of  the  strongest  spirits  of  *wine,  and  preserve 
the  liquor  for  some  days  in  a  well  corked  bottle.  Filter  the 
liquor  through  paper ;  but  if  too  thick  to  pass  through  the  fil- 
ter, dilute  it  again  with  spirits  of  wine.  After  the  last  filtra- 
tion, the  acid  of  lemons  may  be  freed  from  the  spirits  of  wine 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  latter.  The  acid,  after  being  thus 
freed  from  the  spirits  of  wine  and  moisture  combined  with  it, 
assumes  a  yellowish  colour,  and  becomes  so  strong,  that  by 
Us  taste  it  might  be  considered  a  mineral  acid. 


New  Mode  of  preparing  Vinegar. 

Take  a  cask  made  of  oak,  of  a  size  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  vinegar  required ;  this  cask  must  have  a  bung 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  bottom,  for  the  purpose  oi 
drawing  off  the  liquor,  but  it  must  be  set  on  one  end  to  per- 
form the  operation.  Rain  or  river  water  only  can  be  used  for 
this  preparation ;  a  quantity  of  either  must  be  put  into  the 
cask  equal  to  the  quantity  of  vinegar  required. 

To  13  quarts  of  water,  add  half  a  pint  of  brandy,  4  ounces  of 
tartrate  of  potass,  12  ounces  of  sugar,  and  6  ounces  of  yeast 
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Reduce  the  tartrate  and  sugar  to  powder,  dissolve  them  in 
warm  rain  water,  adding  the  yeast,  so  as  to  form  a  thick 
solution,  which,  being  mixed  with  tlie  brandy*  must  be  poured 
into  the  cask,  and  the  latter  must  be  placed  in  a  warm  situa^ 
tion  for  about  six  weeks. 

Before  the  cask  is  bunged  up,  the  water  and  other  ingre* 
dients  contained  in  it  should  be  shaken  together,  to  mix  them 
as  much  as  possible.  Half  an  hour  is  sufficient  to  render  the 
mixture  complete.  This  vinegar,  when  drawn  off  into  bottles 
and  well  corked,  will  keep  a  long  time,  and  is  not  inferior  to 
any  vinegar  hitherto  known. 


a  new,  basy,  and  cheap  msthod  of  impregnating 
Water  with  Carbonic  Acid  Gas. 

Dr.  Fierlinger  has  prdbosed  the  following  very  simple  mode 
of  impregnating  water  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  He  nils  com* 
men  round  bottles  with  water,  inverts  them  carefully  under 
water,  in  order  to  prevent  any  air  from  entering,  and  charges 
them  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  the  usual  manner  of  trans- 
ferring easses  from  one  vessel  to  another,  (see  p.  308  of  this 
vol.)  He  then  corks  the  bottles,  thus  filled,  unaer  water  with 
a  ventilated  stopper,  immerses  them  under  water  in  a  cylin* 
drical  vessel,  two  feet  high,  and  pf  a  proportionate  widtn  to 
the  diameter  of  the  bottle,  in  order  to  apply,  according  to 
hydrostatic  laws,  a  great  pressure  with  a  small  quantity  of  wa* 
ter.  The  bottles  thus  filled  with  the  gas,  and  entirely  immers- 
ed, imbibe  water  by  means  of  the  affinity  the  carbonic  acid 
has  for  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  nearly  filled  ;  and 
water  is  thereby  obtained,  impregnated  with  an  equal  volume 
of  gas,  the  water  having  longed  itself  in  the  interstices  of 
the  ras. 

This  method  has,  besides  its  convenience  and  cheapness, 
still  other  advantages ;  the  degree  of  impregnation  may  be  re- 

Sulated  by  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  under  which  the 
ottle  is  immersed,  and  the  water  is  prepared  in  those  vessels 
out  of  which  it  is  to  be  drank,  and  this  prevents  that  escape 
of  gas  which  always  takes  plape  in  pouring  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  especially  if  the  water  be  strongly  impregnated. 

The  above-mentioned  ventilated  stoppers,  are  corks  fitted 
exactly  to  the  bottles,  perforated  lengthways,  by  holes  drilled 
through  them,  the  uppermost  orifices  of  which  are  covered 
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PlMdni  applied  to  poratkiB. 


widi  a  Ismail  plate  of  pewter,  fastened  to  the  cork  by  means 
of  a  stria?  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  centre^,  and  drawn 
through  tne  cork.  If  this  small  plate  be  furnished  with  t 
little  cavity,  in  which  iron  filings  are  put^  the  water  becomei 
chalybeate. 


On  the  Application  of  Platina  to  PoftcsLAiN. 

For  this  purpose,  platina  is  dissolved,  in  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
and  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  The 
red  crystalline  precipitate  formed  is  to  be  dried,  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  made  slightly  red  hot  in  a  glass  retort  The 
muriate  of  ammonia,  which  had  precipitated  in  combination 
with  the  platina,  sublimes ;  and  the  metal  remains  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  retort  in  the  form  of  a  It^ht  gray  powder.  This 
powder  being  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  flux,  as  is  done 
with  gold,  and  ground  with  oil  of  spike,  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  porcelain,  put  into  the  furnace,  and  afterwards  burnished. 

Platina,  applied  on  porcelain  in  this  manner,  is  of  a  silver 
white,  slightly  tending  to  the  gray  of  steel.  By  alloyinz  this 
metal  in  different  proportions  with  gold,  different  shades  of 
this  colour  are  obtained.  Platina  admits  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  gold,  before  its  colour  undergoes  any  perceptible 
change  to  yellow.  For  example,  if  one  part  of  platina  be  al- 
loyed with  four  parts  of  gold,  the  presence  of  the  latter  cannot 
be  perceived,  and  the  colour  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  purs 
platina.  The  colour  of  the  gold  does  notpredominate,  unless 
It  be  in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  one.  Tne  alloys  of  platina 
with  silver  give  only  a  dull  metal. 

Besides  this  method  of  applying  platina  to  porcelain,  it  may 
be  laid  on  in  the  state  of  solution.  In  this  way,  its  colour, 
lustre,  and  appearance,  are  very  different.  If  the  nitro-mttri- 
atic  solution  of  platina  be  evaporated  to  a  consistence  suit- 
able for  painting  with,  and  several  times  laid  on  the  porcelaia^ 
the  metal  penetrates  into  its  substance,  which,  after  it  comes 
out  of  the  furnace,  exhibits  a  metallic  mirror  of  the  colour  and 
brilliancy  of  polisned  steeL 
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To  OBTAIK  iN'lTRlC  EtULEB  HVlTJiQUT  HbAT. 

Into  a  tubulated  retort  is  introduced  one  ounce  of  augsir,  and 
two  ounces  of  pure  alcohol  are  poured  upon  it.  To  tJbe  retort 
is  adapted  a  capacious  receiver*  enveloped  with  a  cloth  dipped  .. 
in  cold  water,  and  the  joinings  are  secured  with  a  single  slip 
of  paper.  Upon  this  matter*  three  ounces  of  highly  concen- 
trated and  smoking  nitric  acid  are  poured  through  the  tube 
of  the  retort.  An  effervescence  instantly  takes  place,  the 
mass  becomes  heated,  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  ebullition  en- 
sues, and  the  alcohol  is  etherized,  and  passes  from  the  retort 
into  the  receiver.  Thus,  in  a  little  time,  may  be  collected  in 
the  receiver  all  the  alcohol,  converted  into  excellent  ether,  of 
a  light  orange  colour,  and  a  very  agreeable  smell ;  which  does 
not  turn  vegetable  blue  dyes  red,  and  acts  in  every  respect 
like  the  best  ether  from  nitric  acid. 

After  the  fermentation  of  the  ether,  a  small  quantity  of  ni- 
trous gas  is  disengaged  in  this  operation ;  it  is  discovered  by 
a  red  vapour,  which  spreads  through  the  apparatus.  As  soon 
as  it  is  observed,  the  receiver  should  be  changed.  In  the 
retort  is  left  some  sugar,  which  may  easily  be  converted  into 
oxalic  acid,  by  treating  it  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  nitric  acid. 


Mkthod  of  pbeparino  perfectly  pube  Caustic  Lrt 

Boil  equal  parts  of  purified  salt  of  tartar,  (tartrate  of  pot- 
ash, or  vegetable  alkali  prepared  from  tartar,)  and  Carrara 
marble,  burnt  to  lime,  witn  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  in  a 
polished  iron  kettle^  strain  the  ley  through  clean  linen,  and 
though  yet  turbid,  reduce  it  by  boiling,  till  it  contain  about 
one  half  of  its  weieht  of  caustic  alkali ;  after  which  paas  it  once, 
more  throu^  a  finen  cloA,  and  set  it  by  in  a  glass  bottle. 
After  some  days,  when  the  ley  has  become  clear  of  itself,  by 
standing,  carefully  pour  it  off  firom  the  sediment  into  another 
bottle.  To  be  convmced  of  its  purity,  saturate  part  of  it  witft 
muriatic  or  nitric  acid,  evaporate  it  to  dryness,  and  re-dissoFve 
it  in  water.  If  it  be  pure,  no  turbidness  will  take  place  in  the 
solution.  The  quantity  of  caustic  alkali,  which  this  ley  con- 
tains, may  be  ascertained  by  evaporatinga  certain  weighed  por- 
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Canttio  lej. — CharoMl  eraoibles. — SnbstHate  for  ofl-paint. 


lion  of  the  ley  to  dryness,  in  an  evaporating  dish  of  a  known 
\reight.  In  the  preparation  of  this  caustic  ley  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  alkali  be  not  entirely  deprived  of  carbonic  acid, 
because  in  that  case  we  can,  with  greater  certainty,  depend 
on  the  total  absence  of  dissolved  calcareous  earth.  By  em- 
ploying burnt  marble,  or,  in  its  stead,  burnt  oyBter-shells,  the 
usual  contamination  of  the  caustic  ley  with  aluminous  earth 
may  be  avoided ;  becaus^  lime,  prepared  from  the  common 
species  of  limestone,  is  seldom  free  trom  ar^iL 


Charcoal  Crucibles. 

• 

In  the  analysis  of  fossils,  Rlaproth  found  charcoal  cruciblei 
of  great  utility:  he  used  them  m  the  following  manner:  tak- 
ing a  sufficiently  large  fragment  of  well-burned  charcoal,  he 
made  in  it  a  cavity  of  a  size  answering  to  that  of  the  fossil 
This  cavity,  after  the  fossil  was  put  into  it,  was  closed  with  a 
charcoal  stopper;  after  which  the  charcoal  crucible  was  fitted 
into  a  crucible  of  baked  clay,  and  this  last  was  well  joined  to 
its  cover  by  luting. 

In  order  to  make  comparative  experiments,  he  placed  an 
other  quantity  of  each  fossil  immediately  in  a  crucible  made  of 
clay  unmixed  with  iron. '  After  the  cover  had  been  luted  on, 
it  was  exposed  to  the  same  heat. 


Method  of  preparing  a  cheap  Substitute 

FOB  Oil-paint. 

It  often  happens  that  people  do  not  choosei,  or  cannot  em- 

Sloy  oil-painting  in  the  country,  either  because  it  does  not 
ry  soon  enough,  and  has  a  disagreeable  smell»  or  because  it 
is  too  costly.  Ludicke  employed  with  the  greatest  success 
the  following  composition  for  painting  ceilings,  gates,  doors, 
and  even  furniture. 

Take  fresh  curds,  and  bruise  the  lumps  on  a  ffrindinjr-«tone, 
or  in  an  earthen  pan  or  mortar,  with  a  spatiua.  After  this 
operation,  put  them  in  a  pot  wiUi  an  eoual  quantity  of  limOf 
well  quencned,  and  become  thick  enough  to  oe  kneaded :  stir 
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this  mixture  well  without  adding  water,  and  a  whitish  semi- 
fluid mass  will  be  obtained,  which  may  be  applied  with  great 
facility  like  paint,  and  which  dries  very  speeoily.  It  must  be 
employed  the  day  it  is  prepared,  as  it  will  become  too  thick 
the  day  following.  Ociire,  Armenian  bole,  and  all  colours 
which  hold  with  hme,  may  be  mixed  with  it,  according  to  the 
colour  desired ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  addition  of  co- 
lour made  to  the  first  mixture  of  curds  and  lime;  contain  very 
little  water,  or  it  will  diminish  the  durability  of  the  painting. 

When  two  coats  of  this  paint  have  been  laid  on,  it  may  be 
polished  with  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  or  other  proper  sub- 
stance, and  it  will  become  as  bright  as  varnish.  This  kind  of 
painting,  besides  its  cheapness,  possesses  the  advantage  of 
admitting  two  coats  to  be  laid  on. and  polished  in  one  day,  as 
it  dries  speedily,  and  has  no  smell. 


Preparation  of  the  Substance  calleq  Asses   Skin* 
USED  FOR  Memorandum  Books,  Sec.  * 

Take  either  vellum,  parchment,  very  fine  cloth,  or  paper, 
and  stretch  it  in  a  frame  as  tight  as  possible;  then  take  twelve 
pounds  of  white  lead,  and  grind  it  very  fine ;  add  to  it  one- 
third  part  of  the  best  plaster  of  Paris,  and  one-fourth  part  of 
the  best  stone  lime ;  mix  them  well  together,  and  levigate  them 
thoroughly  with  water.  Then  take  a  new  glazed  vessel,  and 
dissolve  six  or  seven  pounds  of  the  best  double  size  over  a  fire, 
and  mix  the  above  ingredients  with  it  till  it  is  of  such  a  con- 
sistence that  it  may  be  laid  on  with  a  brush.  Lay  three  or  four 
layers  of  this  composition  on  the  skin  or  cloth,  as  smooth  as 
possible,  observing  that  the  skin  is  dry  each  time,  before  a 
second  layer  is  laid  on.  Then  take  the  best  nut  or  linseed 
oil,  and  to  every  pound  of  this  oil  add  four  ounces  of  the  best 
white  varnish,  and  mix  them  well  together.  Lay  on  three  or 
four  layers  of  oil,  thus  prepared,  each  time  exposing  the  sur- 
face to  the  air  till  it  is  thoroughly  dry. 

The  above  composition  is  for  the  white  sort  of  artificial 
asses'  skin ;  for  a  brown  or  yellow,  add  to  every  pound  of  the 
oil  and  white  varnish,  three  or  four  ounces  ol  the  best  stone 
ochre,  or  orpiment,  or  Dutch  pink,  and  three  or  four  ounces 
of  litharge.  These  must  be  well  ground  with  very  old  linseed 
oil,  and  laid  on,  as  smooth  as  possible,  ten  or  twelve  times 
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exposing  the  surface  each  time  to  the  air,  to  be  thoroughly 
dry  before  a  second  coat  is  given ;  and  it  must  be  placed  where 
no  dust  or  dirt  can  fall  upon  it«  The  colour  may  in  the  same 
manner  be  varied  at  pleasure ;  aa,  for  instance,  to  a  red  by  ver* 
milion,  to  a  blue  by  Prussian  blue ;  and  to  a  black  by  pound- 
ing slate,  grinding  it  very  fine,  and  mixing  it  with  as  much 
ivory  black  as  will  turn  it  to  a  fine^lack  colour. 

wheii  the  skin,  paper,  or  cloth,  thus  prepared,  is  thoroughly 
dry,  it  may  be  wntten  on  with  a  black  or  red.  lead  pencil. 


To  MAKB  Artificial  Grin0stokes. 

In  India,  they  form  grindstones  in  the  following  manner : 
take  of  river-sand  three  parts,  of  washed  seed-lac  one  part, 
mix  them  over  the  fire  in  a  pot,  and  form  the  mass  into  the 
shape  of  a  grindstone,  having  a  square  hole  in  the  centre ;  fix 
it  on  an  axis  with  the  liquefied  lac,  heat  the  stone  moderately, 
^and  by  turning  the  axis,  it  may  easily  be  formed  into  an  ex- 
^ct  orbicular  shape. 

Polishing  grindstones  are  made  only  of  such  sand  as  will 
pass  easily  through  fine  muslin,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts 
of  sand  to  one  of  lac.  .  . 


To  PRESERVE  Wood  in  damp  situations. 

Two  coats  of  the  following  preparation  are  to  be  applied, 
after  which  the  wood  is  subject  to  no  deterioration  whatever* 
from  humidity.  121bs  of  rosin  are  to  be  beaten  in  a  mortar, 
to  which  three  pounds  of  sulphur,  and  12  pints  of  whale  oil, 
are  to  be  addeo.  This  mixture  is  to  be  m^ted  over  the  fire, 
and  stirred  during  the  operation.  Ochre,  reduced  to  an  im- 
palpable powder  by  triturating  it  with  oil,  may  then  be  com- 
bined in  the  proportion  necessary  to  give  either  a  lighter  or 
a  darker  colour  to  the  material.  The  first  coat  should  be  put 
on  lightly,  having  been  previously  heated  ;  the  second  may  hf 
applied  in  two  or  three  aaYS»  and  a  third  after  aa  equal  iuU»f* 
vaU  if,  from  the  peculiar  dampness  of  the  situation,  it  nhuuld 
be  juiii»;e<l  expedient. 
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Patent  Size. 

In  the  year  1800,  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Thomas  Foden, 
of  Coventry,  for  making  size  agreeably  to  the  following  speci- 
fication : 

'''  1  take  a  quantity  of  calcined  gypsum,  or  any  other  calca- 
reous or  argillaceous  earth,  and  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder.  I 
then  mix  the  same  with  alum,  sugar,  and  the  gluten  or  farina 
of  potatoes,  or  any  other  vegetable  gluten.  I  then  take  any 
given  portion  of  tnis  powder,  and  mix  it  well  with  cold  water, 
into  a  soft  paste.  Then  I  take  water  in  a  state  of  ebullition, 
and  pour  it  on  the  mixture,  stirring  it  round  till  it  is  suffici- 
ently united  and  gelatinous.  I  then,  by  the  addition  of  the 
vegetable  or  mineral  alkali,  ti'eacle,  or  glue,  temper  it  to  all 
weathers.  This  size,  will  be  found  superior  to  any  made  with 
flour,  glue,  &c.  in  the  sizing  and  dressing  all  kinds  of  yam, 
as  the  muoos  from  flour  requires  to  be  corrected  by  a  strong 
alkali/' 


Method  of  PEEPARiio  Britannic  Elastic  Gum*        '^ 

Take  linseed-oil,  or  nut-oil,  one  gallon;  bees-wax,  jyellow 
or  bleached,  one  pound;  glue  or  size,  six  pounds;  verdi^s,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound ;  litharge,  a  quarter  of  a  pound ;  spnng  or 
rain  water,  two  quarts :  to  be  put  into  an  iron  kettle,  and 
melted  till  the  whole  becomes  a  uniform  composition. 

For  this  preparation  a  patent  was  taken  out.  The  inventor 
states  it  to  he  very  serviceable  in  the  several  branches  of  por- 
trait and  house  painting,  by  making  the  colours  durable  and 
free  from  peeling ;  also  oi  ^leat  utility  in  gilding,  painting, 
pencilling,  and  straining  of  silks,  calicoes,  &c.  and  in  dressing 
of  silk,  linen,  and  cotton,  in  the  loom,  instead  of  gum  or  paste, 
so  as  to  strengthen  the  Uureada  of  the  finest  cotton ;  and  also 
excellent  for  beautifying  and  fixing  the  colours  upon  paper, 
equal  to  that  done  in  India ;  and  of  the  greatest  use  for  ren- 
dering the  clay,  or  composition  used  in  modelling,  supple, 
and  preventing  die  same  rrom  dryiBj;  too  fast;  and  for  oauaifeig 
a  transpanncy  of  colours  fit  for  china  and  earthenware,  so.  u 
,io  atana  baking  or  boming. 
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Restoittttgii  of  afllMd  writiogB.— Keir  Uid  of  ofl. 


Method  of  restoring  Writings  effaced  bt  oxy- 
genated Muriatic  Acid. 

This  procesa  was  published  in  the  Moniteur,  by  order  of  the 
French  government.  It  was  invented  by  Guietaud,  apotheeny 
of  the  Cmoid  Hospital  of  Humanity. 

The  sulphuret  of  ammonia  and  the  prussiate  of  potass  mt 
the  two  substances  which  he  prefers.  The  disagreeable  smell 
of  the  sulphuret  of  ammonia  will  no  doubt  prevent  many  pe^ 
sons  from  employing  it :  it  hafl,  however,  this  advanta^,  thai 
it  does  not  stain  the  paper,  and  that  it  makes  the  writing  re- 
appear when  simply  exposed  to  its  vapour  in  a  close  vessd, 
or  under  a  bell-glass.  But  to  produce  this  effect  more  speedily, 
it  will  be  best  to  pour  a  few  drops  of  it  into  water,  and  to  dip 
the  paper  in  it :  the  effaced  writing  soon  re-appears  of  a  dan 
-brown  colour,  and  exceedingly  legible. 

The  prussiate  of  potass  gives  a  blue  colour  to  the  writing, 
whether  that  effaced  or  that  which  has  been  substituted  ferit; 
which  is  sufficient  to  detect  fraud  of  this  kind :  it  gives  to  pa- 
per, at  the  same  time,  a  slight  tint  of  blue.  To  employ  it, 
put  into  a  basin,  or  any  other  deep  vessel,  and  of  a  suitable 
size,  as  much  water  as  may  be  sufficient  for  immersing  the 
leaves  of  paper  to  be  subjected  to  examination.  Then  add 
about  halt  a  thimble-full  of  the  prussiate  ;  and,  when  it  has 
been  well  mixed  w:ith  the  water,  immerse  in  the  liquid  a  leaf 
of  paper.  When  it  has  imbibed  the  liquid  well,  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric,  or  any  other  acid,  poured  into  the  mixture  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  slightly  acid,  will  be  suffioieat 
to  make  the  writing  re-appear.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
same  substance  possesses  the  property  of  reviving  old  writ- 
ing, if  employed  in  the  like  manner 


aa± 


Of  the  Oil  oB^AfNBD  from  the  olitbrovs  Cbiha 

Rabish. 


The  oliferouB  Ohina  radish,  (the  r.apk4inmh  Chmei9$k  _ 
oUferui  of  LinnaBtis,)  has  of  Ul^  yeav^  been  "Otdtivalied  in  Pied- 
mont and  the  Milanese.  From  31  ouncefet  ^ef^^e^d,  a  fkfmer, 
named  Grandi,  obtained  a  prod-uce  of  '588  .poimds, 
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SOd  nounds  weight  of  oil.  The  Chine«e  extract  frem 
iiheseed  halt  its  weight  of  oil.  This  oil  is  employed  by  the 
Italians  for  culinary  use ;  it  bums  widiout  emitting  smoke, 
and  gives  ouite  as  clear  a  light  as  common  oil.  In  the  Mtla- 
neae,  the  plant  is  sown  between  the  beginning  of  March  and 
ikt  middle  of  April.  The  land  is  ploughed  in  autumn,  and 
-mf^in  before  the  seed  is  sown,  but  is  not  manured.  It  is  then 
rolled,  so  that  the  seed  is  cohered  about  half  an  inch.  The 
plants  4ure  Ibinned,  so  as  to  lesve  a  ^stance  between  them  of 
Jlot  Jess  than  21  inches,  and  not  more  than  five.  If  broken 
down  hy  bail  or  other  accidents,  they  push  out  new  shoots, 
«diich  yield  seed  equally  good  and  abundant  with  the  parent 
steaik 


CHEMICAL  EXPERIMENTS. 


Thb  Chemioa'L  Weathbr-Qlass 

A  bottle  or  yessel  of  ^lass,  about  ten  inches  lorr^,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  dmmeter,'filled  with  a  pectihar  mixture, 
has  been  recently  sold  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  barometer, 
by  the  changes  which  it  exhibits  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather.  Tlie  following  re  stated  by  Wlegleb  to  be  the  mode 
of  composing  this  fluid.  Two  drachiiTS  of  camphor,  half  a 
drachm  of  purified  nitre,  and  haflfn  drachm  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia, are  to  be  pulverized,  and  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of 
proof  spirits.  Tins  composition  is  to  be  put  into  a  glass  ves^ 
sel,  as  above  described,  the  mouth  of  which  is  to  be  covered 
with  paper,  or  a  piece- of  bladder  ^jerforated  with  a'needle. 

The  changes  which  appear  in  this  composition  are  stated  td 
be  of  the  foHowing  nature.  If  the  weather  promise  to  hejitit, 
the  solid  matter  of  the  composition  will  settle  at  thebottoni 


\ 
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€h«a&o«l  wiMtlier-gUM«— Fir*  boUl*. 


of  the  tube  while  the  liquid  is  pellucid;  but  preyioustoa 
change  for  rain,  the  compound  will  gradually  nse,  the  fluid 
will  continue  transparent,  and  small  stars  will  be  obsemd 
moving  or  floating  about  within  the  vessel. 

Twenty-four  hours  before  a  storm,  or  very  bieh  wind,  the 
substance  will  be  partly  on  the  surface,  of  the  liquid,  appa- 
rently in  the  form  of  a  leaf:  the  fluid  in  such  case  will  be 
very  turbid,  and  in  a  state  resembling  fermentation. 

jDuring  the  winter,  small  stars  being  in  motion,  the  compo 
sition  is  remarkably  while,  and  somewhat  hie^her  than  aiual, 
particularly  when  white  frosts  or  snow  prevau.     On  the  con- 
trary, in  the^  summer,  if  the  weather  be  hot  and  serene,  the 
substance  subsides  closely  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass  tube. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  kscertained  from  what  point  of  the  com- 
pass the  wind  blows,  by  observing  that  tne  solid  particles 
adhere  more  closely  to  the  bottom,  on  the  side  opposite  to 
that  where  the  tempest  arises. 


The  Phosphoric  Fire  or  Match  Bottle. 

Take  a  piece  of  phosphorus,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  put  it 
into  a  very  small  phial,  and  fill  up  the  bottle  with,  quicklime 
in  powder.  Set  the  bottle  in  the  midst  of  some  sand  contained 
in  an  iron  vessel  of  any  kind,  and  place  the  iron  vessel  orer  a 
gentle  fire.  The  bottle  should  be  loosely  stopped  with  a  cork, 
and  while  it. is  gradually  warming,  its  contents  should  be  oc- 
casionally sftirred ;  but  two  great  an  access  of  air  must  be 
avoided,  to  prevent  their  catching  fire.  When  the  whole  of 
the  lime  has  become  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  the  phospho- 
rus may  be  considered  as  having  combined  with  it,  ana  the 
bottle  may  be  taken  from  the  fire.  It  should  be  kept  well 
corked,  and  opened  as  seldom  and  for  as  short  a  tjme  as  pos- 
sible. When  a  brimstone  match  is  introduced  into  this  com- 
position, and  stirred  about  a  little,  it  will  instantly  be  lighted. 

Another  mode  of  forming  a  fire-bottle,  consists  in  mixing 
one  part  of  sulphur  with  eight  of  phosphorus.  A  match  in- 
troduced into  this  composition,  and  then  rubbed  upon  a  piece 
of  cork  or  any  similar  substance,  is  immediately  lighted  bv 
the  friction. 
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To  GILD  A  Ribbon  chemically* 

Take  a  silk  ribbon,  wet  it  thoroughly  with  phosphorized 
ether,  and  then  dip  it  into  a  solution  of  munate  of  gold, 
which  will  gild  it  in  a  manner  that  will  bear  washing. 

The  phosphorized  ether  is  prepared  by  letting  ether  stand 
over  phosphorus  for  some  weeks. 


The  Artificial  Volcanoes. 

Take  nitre  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  ounce;  let  them 
be  reduced  to  a  fine  dry  powder,  and  well  mixed;  add  to  them 
a  little  powdered  charcoal,  and  raise  the  whole  into  a  heap,  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid ;  set  fire  to  the  vertex,  and  the  clouas  of 
smoke,  the  flasnes  of  light,  the  hissine  noise,  and  the  torrents 
of  red-hot  lava  which  will  roll  down  the  sides,  entitle  it  to  the 
appellation  of  the  artificial  volcano.  The  residuum  is  vege- 
table alkali,  which  may  be  kept  in  bottles  for  use. 

Mix  equal  quantities  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  iron  filings 
or  turnings,  form  them  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  bury  the 
mass  in  the  earth  at  the  depth  of  about  a  foot.  In  about  twelve 
hours  afterwards,  if  the  weather  be  warm,  the  earth  will  swell 
up  and  burst,  flames  will  issue  forth,  and  a  yellow  and  black- ^ 
ish  dust  will  be  scattered  about.  There  should  be  a  consider 
able  mass  of  the  composition ;  for  example,  fifty  pounds. 


Beaotiful  Appearance  from  the  sudden  Combustion 

OF  Oil. 

Pour  half  a  spoonful  of  olive  oil  into  a  small  crucible,  ob- 
•eurely  red,  or  at  that  degree  of  heat,  which  will  have  been 
discovered  by  some  previous  experiments.  A  thick  cloud  of 
white  smoke  will  immediately  riae,  which  takes  fire  at  its 
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Goaboitloi  of  bft.--0nt4lglit — ^Detonatiiig  aiutaviw — F»l»iiiilhg  powder. 


summit,  that  is  to  say,  four  or  five  feet  distant  from  the  cni- 
cible.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  combustion  of  the  cloud  arises 
from  the  crucible,  it  is  occasioned  by  the  heat  being  too 
great.  ^  In  that'  ease  it  will  be  proper  to  wait  a  few  minutes, 
when  the  phenomenon  will  appear  in  all  its  magnificence. 


Gas  Light. 

Fill  the  bowl  of  a  tobaccorpipe  with  pulverized  coal,  and 
lute  the  mouth  of  it  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand.  Pat  it 
in  the  fire,  and  when  it  becomes  red  hot,  apply  a  lighted  cfmdle 
to  the  end  of  the  tube ;  the  gas  which  issues  from  it  will  take 
fire,  and  will  continue  to  bum  with  a  bright  flame,  till  the  coal 
^  t^  pipe-head  is  burnt  to  a  cinder.  The  gas  thus  obtained 
i»  the  carburetted  hydrogen  which  is  employed  under  the 
name  of  gas-lights.  The  residuum  in  the;  bowl  of  the  pipe 
ia  eokii. 


I>BTON»ATINO  M^XTURK. 


Mix  Bulphuret  of  antimony  with  half  its  weight  of  hypw- 
oxymuriate  of  potass,  place  a  few  grains  of  the  mixture  upon 
an  anvil,  and  strike  it  sharj^ly  with  a  hanmier ;  it  will  explode 
with  a  loud  report,  and  an  intense  light. 


Fulminating  Powder. 


Mix  toget&er  in  a  mortar,  three  parts  of  nitre,  two  of  pot- 
ash, and  one  of  sulphur.  Put  a  little  of  this  powder  upon  t 
shovel,  and  heat  it  slowly  by  placing  the  shovel  on  the  fire. 
At  the  instant  of  its  beginning  to  melt,  it  explodes  with  t 
riolent  report.  This  compound  is  not  dangerous,  tiketkc 
metallic  fulminating  powders ;  but  as  much  of  it  as  will  lie 
upon  a  sixpence,  is  sufEcient  to  use  at  a  time. 
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GOTkbastion  oader  water. — H^  (roa^-tiKQ  q»ld  flnids. — ^TransooInradoDs. 


OoMBiTSTioN  iijri>VB  Watbr. 

i 

Put  a  small  quantity  of  hyper-oxymuriate  of  potass  and  a 
bit  of  posphorus  into  a  irine  glass,  and  poor  cold  irater  upon 
them.  Ttkt  a  glass  tube,  ana  dip  one^md  of  H  into  stil||&mc 
acid,  press  with  a  finger  upon  t&e  upper  orifice,  to  retain  fh^ 
acid  which  has  entered  the  tube,  and  convey  that  end*  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wine  gldMis,  and  tiien  taking  the  finger  from  ik^ 
top  of  the  tnbe>  the  acid  will  intmediately  cause  the  combusr 
tion  of  the  ingredients  under  water. 


1 1 1  • 
i  ■ 


Heat  produced  ry  the  mixture  of  two  cold  Fluids. 

To  any  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  glass  bottle,  add 
one-fourth  of  its  measure  of  water,  and  shake  up  the  mixture 
once  or  twice.  The  part  of  the  bottle  occupied  by  the  fluid 
will  immediately  become  too  hot  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  Un- 
less the  bottle  be  strone,  it  is  advisable  not  to  make  suddenly 
more  than  half  a  pint  of  tlyi^1ri3EtQ{e,  to  avoid  any  accident. 


Transcolorations. 

To  a  weak  solution  of  galls,  add  a  few  drops  of  weak  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron:  tnl  fluids,  separately,  are  transparent, 
and  devoid  of  colour,  or  very  nearly  so,  but  the  mixture  is 
black.  Add  to  the  mixture,  by  dcCTees,  some  muriatic  acid, 
which  will  cause  it  to  lose  its  blackness,  and  become  trans- 
parent ;  add  to  this  compound  a  strong  solution  of  potash, 
which  is  colourless,  and  it  will  recover  its  blackness. 

Mix  an  ounce  of  nitre  with  six  drachms  of  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  and  expose  the  mixture  to  a  red  heat  in  a  cru- 
cible.   Take  a  dark-coloured  mass  thus  prepared,  and  when 
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cold,  put  it  into  a  glass  vessel,  pour  a  little  water  upon  it» 
and  the  colour  will  be  green ;  add  more  water,  and  the  colour 
becomes  blue ;  a  furtbfr  .^a^Uty^makea  ft  purple.  The  sul- 
phuret  of  lime  destroys  its  colour. 

If  calomel,  which .  is  white,  be  nibbed  in  a  mortar  with  a 

Solution  of  caustic  ahMno^ia^  .which  is  also  without  colour, 
be  mixture  beconies  a  deep  b}ack.        j 

To  a  tincture  of  litmus  or  Molets,  or  any  other  vegetable 
blue,  add  some  diluted  sulphate  of  indigo  ;  the  mixture  will 
immediately  become  rea. 

Form  a  colourless  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper  in  water; 
add  to  it  liquid  ammonia  (spirits  of  hartshorn)  which  is  also 
colourless,  and  the  mixture  will  exhibit  a  deep  bine  colour* 


mm 
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APPENDIX. 


On  the  Preparation  and  Usf4  of  Copal  Varnibh  a* 

A  VCHICLE    PUKFERABLE  TO  OlL    FOR   THE  PURPOSES  OF 

THE  Painter,  and. of  a  Varnish  for  Drawings  and 
Prints.* 

By  the  following  process,  a  fine  solution  of  copAl  in  spirits  of 
turpentine  may  be  prepared  without  heat.  It  is  quite  transpa* 
rent,  colourless,  durable,  and  protects  colours  from  change. 

Take  the  cleanest  and  whitest  lumps  of  copal ;  beat  them 
small,  and  pick  out  all  the  impurities.  Pound  them  to  u  tihe 
mass  in  a  glass  or  Wedgwood  &  mortar ;  then  pour  in  colour- 
less spirits  of  turpentine  to  about  one-third  higher  than  the 
copal,  and  work  up  the  whole  quite  fine.  In  n^lf  an  hour 
work  it  up  again  till  fine  (if  left  too  long  it  will  get  so  tough 
as  not  to  he  rubbed- up  again;)  and  in  an  hour  work  it  up 
again,  and  once  or  twice  more  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The 
next  morning  it  may  be  poured  off  into  a  bottle  for  use  ;  but 
as  it  is  thicker  or  thinner  abcordinjg  to  the  quantity  of  turpen- 
tine and  the  heat  of  the  weather,  it  should  he  tried  as  folioiYB 
before  it  is  bottled  up  :  dip  a  palette-knife  into  it,  and  dry  the 
varnish  adhering  to  the  knife  by  the  fire  as  quickly  as  yciu 
can  without  burning  it ;  and  if,  when  cold,  a  fair  coat  of  var- 
nish is  found  to  be  left  on  the  knife,  it  is  strong  enough : 
otherwise  work  it  up  again,  and  let  it  stand  some  time  longer. 
After  taking  off  this  first  supply,  pour  on  a  fresh  quantity  of 
turpentine,  and  rub  it  up  several  times  during  two  or  tnree 
days : — try  it  by  the  palette-knife  as  before;  and  when  strong 
enough,  pour  toe  liquid  off  into  Uie  same  bottle  with  the  first. 
A  third  quantity  of  the  spirits  might  be  added^  which  would 


*  Pnypoied  by  Yariey,  in  Pbil.  Mag.  t.  61. 
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On  copal  Ttrnisb  as  a  rehide  for  painting. 


make  the  remaining  copal  appear  as  dry  as  crumb  of  bread, 
and  a  much  longer  time  would  be  required  for  the  solution. 

The  common  spirits  of  turpentine  seems  to  dissolve  copal 
best ;  but  when  that  oannot  be  had  colourless,  the  rectified 
spirits  may  be  employed. 

To  paint  with  this  varnish,  use  powder  colours  ground  quite 
fine ;  or  else  grind  them  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  add  as 
much  of  the  varnish  as  will  bind  them  well.  Keep  them  in 
bottles,  and  for  use  mix  the  tints  in  saucers,  thinning  them  with 
pure  spirits  of  turpentine  as  they  thicken  in  drying.  It  is  best 
to  make  the  varnish  so  thin  as  not  to  shine  when  the  paint  is 
dry ;  but  if  it  work  too  dry,  moisten  with  a  little  more  varnish 
till  that  fault  be  rectified ;  and  if  it  become  too  thick,  so  as  to 
"Work  gummy,  add  powder  colour  and  spirits  of  turpentine  tiB 
ft  is  brought  to  a  proper  consistence.  The  saucers  of  colours, 
if  arranged  in  a  small  chest  of  drawers,  will  be  kept  clean,  and 
in  a  small  compass ;  and  the  colours  will  be  continually  set 
for  use,  as  they  only  require  moistening  in  the  morning  with 
spirits  of  turpentine ;  or  without  waiting  to  soften  them  in  this 
,w:ay*  fresh  colour  out  of  the  bottles  may  be  put  upon  the  old. 

The  colours  work  freest,  and  dry  quickest,  when  they  dp 
not  shine,  and  will  remain  exactly  as  they  are  laid  on ;  wiX  if 
there  is  too  much  varnish,  and  the  canvass  is  painted  fre- 
quently over  in  the  same  day,  the  sharp  touches  will  spread  a 
httle ; — a  fault  which  must  be  avoided  by  using  no  more  var- 
nish than  just  enough  to  shine,  and  by  drying  the  part  more 
perfectly  before  painting  on  it.  In  cold  weather  tne  drying 
may  be  effected  bv  the  fire,  or  by  holding  a  hot  iron  before 
the  canvass ;  in  cold  weather  also,  the  pamting  must  not  be 
exposed  to  a  fire  directly  afler  a  part  of  it  is  done«  as  it  would 
melt  and  run,  but  it  should  be  suffered  to  dry  for  two  or  three 
hours,  and  then  be  brought  to  the  fire  to  finidi.  To  ensoce 
the  purity  of  the  mitteria&,  the  picture  may  be  varnished  with 
the  same  varnish  made  thicker ;  and  when  varnished,  it  should 
be  dried  as  soon  as  convenient,  by  approaching  the  fire,  avoid- 
ing a  heat  that  would  melt  the  copal.  After  Uiis  perfect  dry- 
ing, no  dirt  or  smoke  will  ever  stick  to  the  picture ;  bo^  it 
mav  be  dusted,  or  may  be  washed  quite  clean  with  pure  water, 
and  will  never  change. 

Another  copal  varnish  ma^  be  prepared  a&  follows :  Take 
the  sediment  of  the  first  varnish,  or  &esh  copal  beaten  small; 
cover  it  to  aboujt  twice  its  height  with  spirits  of  tmpentine  in 
which  camphor,  in  {he  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  quart,  is 
dissolved,  cork  it  up,  shake  it  well,  and  put  it  by  for  a  year, 
at  the  end  of  which  timc^  it  will  be  dissolved*    The  first  per- 
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tioft  that  is  disadLred  UuckeoB  th«  apkito  of  tuspcliiiiQey  and 
enabks  it  to  diaaolve  the  leniaiiidier;  b«t  if  thct  apinta  of  tiu^. 
pontine  be  too  much  diliitect  the  lemaiiider  will  never  diaaolnre^ 
80  that  it  is  easier  to  make  thick  camphor  Tanmh  limn  Ihiaki 
It  must  not^  however,  be  made  too  thick*  bat  when,  thttttwhiohr 
is  put  by  is  duck  enough,  pour  it  oft'  foi}  uae,  and  aidd  freaL 
camphor  and  spirits  of  turpeiUaine  tor  the  i^emaindef ,  aad  pot 
it  by  again  tilf  dissolved,  which  it  will  be  in.  the  course  qC 
time.  If  the  mixture  put  by  be  wanled  befereithe  copal  isf 
quite  dissolved,  it  may  oe  put  into  a  saucepan  of  coU  water, 
with  the  cork  loosened^  and  made  to  boil  for  aob  hour,  stirrinap 
it  thoroughly  two  or  three  times  towsiids.  the:  end!  of  tfae^  kot^ 
iug»  and  the  solution  will  be  finished^ 

Small  pictures  may  be  painted  on  the  finest  miUrboaad  gliiedl 
to  a  deal  frame ;  and  care  should  be  taken  tO;  pievent  msM 
pictures  from  swaffging,.  by  not  allowing  the  oanvaes  to  |* 
tiffhtened  afterwards,  but  cutting  the  picture  eff  the  fi^amia  toof 
which  it  was  painted,  and  then  pasting  it  lo  vesy  tight  eanvasiM  ' 
protected  by  panneh  from  swagging  and  eventual  a>aokin9»  '  r 

A  third  varnish  is  quickljr  made  by  oil  of  apike4anrendeiu 
wkach  is  verjf  good  for  drawing  or  prints,  but  will  net  do  fin: 
meturea^  as  it  will  dissolve  the  paint  undemeaih,  and  wmn 
QOWA  wUle  drying. 
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MmiATUBB  Paiictbrb. 


The  pceperties  which  reader  ivoryao  desirable,  a  snbsti 
for  the  miniature  painter  and  other  artists  ar«».  the  evennetfB 
and  fineness  of  its  grain ;.  its  allowing  all  wateo  celtmra  laid!  sfe^ 
its  surfaee  to  be  washed  out  with  a  soft  wet  teush^  andi  din 
fiu:ility  witji  which  the  astist  may  scrape  off  the  eotour  fiMtts 
any  particBhur  part,  bjr  means  ef  the  point  of  a  knife  or  otben 
oonvenient  instrument,  and  thus  hei^iteB  and  add  brilliancy 
to  the  liehta  in  his  painting,  more  expediiiokislji  and  effien^ 
oiously  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way; 

The  objections  to  ivory  are  its  high  price^  the  impannbilky 
of  obtaining  plates  exceeding  very  moderate  dimetisioas,  titis 
coarseness  ot  the  grain  of  the  larger  plates;  its: HabiUty^  when 
thin,  to  warp  by  changes  of  the  weather,  and  its  propetty  ef 
'tBniiag[  yellow  oy  long  exposure  to  the  ligh^  owing  to  die  dit 
which  it  contains. 
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Mflttod  of  preparing  ivory  p«p«r* 


The  method  of  preparing  ivory  paper,  which  combines  the 
excellencies  without  the  defects  or  ivory,  is  as  follows :  Take 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  clean  parchment  cuttings,  and  put 
them  into  a  tw'o«quart  pan,  with  nearly  as  much  water  as  it 
will  hold ;  boil  the  mixture  gently  for  four  or  five  hours,  add- 
ing water  from  time  to  time  to  supply  the  place  of  that  driven 
off  by  evaporation;  then  carefully  strain  the  liouor  from  the 
dregs  through  a  cloth,  and  when  cold  it  will  form  a  strong 
jelly,  which  may  be  called  size  No.  1. 
.  Return  the  dregs  of  the  prefteding  process  into  the  pan,  fir 
up  the  pan  with  water,  and  again  boil  it  as  before  for  four  or 
ftre  hours :  then  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  call  it  size  No.  2. 

Take  three  sheets  of  drawing  paper,  (outsides  will  answer 
the  purpose  perfectly  well,  and  bemg  much  cheaper,  are  there- 
fere  to  DO  preferred)  wet  them  on  both  sides  with  a  soft  sponge 
dipped  in  water,  and  paste  them  together  with  the  size  No.  2 
^Willie  tikej  are  still  wet,  lay  them  on  a  table,  and  place  npoa 
*  tiiem  a  smooth  slab  of  writin?  slate,  of  a  size  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  paper.  Turn  up  tne  edges  of  the  paper,  and  paste 
ih^m  on  tne  back  of  the  slate,  and  then  allow  the  paper  to  dry 
gradually.  Wet,  as  before,  three  more  sheets  of  the  aamo  kind 
of  paper,  and  paste  them  on  the  others,  one  at  a  time ;  cut  off 
with  a  knife  wnat  projects  beyond  the  edges  of  the  slate,  and 
when  the  whole  has  become  perfectly  dry,  wrap  a  small  flat 
piece  of  slate  in  coarse  sand-paper,  and  with  this  rubber  make 
the  surface  of  the  paper  quite  even  and  smooth.  Then  paste 
on  an  inside  sheet,  wnich  must  be  quite  free  from  spots  or  dirt 
of  any  kind;  cut  off  the  projecting  edges  as  before;  and  when 
dry,  rub  it  with  fine  glass  paper,  which  will  produce  a  per- 
fectly smooth  surface.  Now  take  half  a  pint  or  the  size  No.  1, 
aaelt  it  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  stir  into  it  three  table- 

5 spoonfuls  of  fine  plaster  of  Paris;'  when  the  mixture  is  com- 
leted,  pour  it  out  on  the  paper,  and  with  a  soft  wet  sponge 
istribute  it  as  evenly  over  the  surface  as  possible.    Then 
allow  the  surface  to  dry  slowly,  and  rub  it  again  with  fine 
glass  paper.    Lastly,  take  a  few  spoonfuls  of  the  size  No.  1 
and  nux.it  with  three-fourths  its  quantity  of  water ;  unite  the 
two  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  when  the  mass  has  cooled,  so  as  tc* 
be  in  a  semi-gelatinous  state,  pour  about  one-third  of  it  on 
the  snr&ce  of  the  paper,  and  spread  it  evenly  with  the  sponge 
when  this  lias  dried,  pour  on  another  portion,  and  afterwards 
the  remainder :  when  the  whole  has  again  become  dry,  mb  if 
,  over  lightly  with  fine  glass  paper,  and  the  process  is  com» 
pleted;  it  may  accordingly  be  cut  away  from  the  slab  of  slatc^ 
and  is  ready  for  use. 
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The  quantity  of  ingredients  above  mentioned  is  sa£Bici6nt 
for  a  piece  of  paper  171  inches  by  15  i  inches. 

Plaster  of  Paris  giyes  a  perfectly  white  surface ;  oxide  oi 
zinc,  mixed  with  pkster  of  Paris,  in  the  proportion  of  four 
parts  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter,  gives  a  tint  very 
nearly  resembling  ivory;  precipitated  carbonate  of  barytes 
gives  a  tint  intermediate  between  the  two. 

The  sum  of  thirty  guineas  was  voted  by  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  to  S.  Einsle,  of  Stjrutton-Ground, 
Westminster,  for  the  communication  of  his  method  of  making 
ivory  paper,  as  above  described.  Specimens  of  the  ivory* 
paper  were  produced  to  the  Society ;  they  were  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  of  superficial  dimensions  much 
larger  than  the  largest  ivory :  the  surface  was  hard,  smooth, 
and  perfectly  even.  It  appeared  on  a  trial  of  these  specimens 
by.some  of  the  artists,  members  of  the  Society,  that  colours 
may  be  washed  off  the  ivory  paper  more  completely  than  from 
ivory  itself,  and  that  the  process  may  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times  upon  the  same  surface,  without  rubbing  up  the 
grain  of  the  paper*  The  ivory  paper  also,  with  proper  care, 
will  bear  to  be  scraped  with  the  edge  of  a  knife,  witnout  be* 
coming  rough. 

Traces  made  upon  the  surface  of  this  paper  by  a  hard  blacks 
lead  pencil  are  much  easier  effaced  by  means  of  Indian  rubber 
than  from  common  drawing  paper,  which  circumstance,  toge*- 
ther  with  that  of  the  extremely  fine  lines  which  its  hard  and 
even  surface  is  capable  of  receiving,  peculia|ly  adapts  it  to 
the  reception  of  tne  most  delicate  Icind  of  penfeil  arawingi 
and  outlines. 

An  artist  of  eminence  in  miniature  painting  (not  a  member 
of  the  Society)  stated,  that  he  has  frequently  used  the  ivory 
paper,  and  finds  it  to  be  superior  to  ivory  itself  in  the  white- 
ness of  the  surface,  in  the  facility  with  which  it  receives  co* 
lour,  and  in  the  greater  brilliancy  of  the  colours  when  laid  on^ 
owing  to  the  superior  whiteness  of  the  mund.  Colours  on 
ivory  are  apt  to%e  injured  by  the  transudation  of  the  animal 
oil,  a  defect  from  which  the  ivory  jMtper  is  free. 

Some  highly  respectable  dealers  m  drawing  materials  stated, 
that  they  had  had  samples  of  the  ivory  paper  in  their  posses- 
sion for  a  considerable  time,  and  that  it  did  not  appear  to 
become  yellow  or  discoloured  by  keeping. 
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Method  irfiiMJrii^  «i<iickl  oluwi)*fieeet. 


MBTitODOF  MAKING  AETIFICIAL  StONE,  AND  BieHJLDING 
XT  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOB  PoRTLAND^StOKE  ClHtMNET- 
PiSCBS. 

Take  two  bushels  «f  shaip  drift  8and»«vid  one  btishel  d 

ftifted  sladced  miicklime ;  ^nix  them  up  togierfher  with  as  little 

M^ter  as  possible,  and  beat  theia  -well  up  together  for  half  an 

hour  every  morDin^,  for  three  or  four  successive  days,  bat 

'  never  wet  them  again  after  .their  first  mixture. 

To  two  gallons  of 'water,  contained  in  a  proper  vessel,  add 
one  pint  of  single  size,  made  warm ;  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fUum,  in  powder,  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and 
mixed  with  the  above  liquor. 

Take  about  a  shovelful  of  the  first  composition,  make  a  hole 
in  the  middle  of  it,  and  put  thevehi  three  quarters  of  a  pint 
9(  the  mixture  of  alum  and  size,  to  which  add  three  or  four 

founds  of  coarse  plaster  of  Paris ;  the  whole  is  to  be  well 
eaten,  and  mixed  together  rather  stiiF;  put  this  mixture  intd 
the  wooden  moulds  of  the  intended  chimney-piece,  the  sides, 
ends,  and  tops  of  which  moulds  are  to  be  made  of  moveable 
pieces,  previously  oiled  with  the  following  mixture : 
.  Take  one  pint  of  the  droppings  of  sweet  oil,  which  costs 
about  one  shilling  the  pint,  and  add  thereto  one  pint  of  cletff 
lime-water,  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  lumps  of  chalk 
lime  in  a  close  ^esael  till  fully  saturated  ;  when  the  lime-water 
becomes  clear,  it  is  proper  to  be  added  to  the  oil  as  above- 
mentioned,  and  the  two  fluids^  on  being  stirred  togethei*,  will 
form  a  thick  oily  ^mixture  or  emulsion,  proper  to  apply  upon 
the  moidds. 

In  forming  the  side  or  jamb  of  a  chimney-piece,  the  mould 
is  to  be  first  half  filled  with  the  sand-lime  and  plaster  compo- 
sition; then  two  wires  wrapped  round  with  a  thin  layer  of 
hemp,  and  which  wires  are  nearly  the  length  of  the  piece  to 
be  moulded,  are  to  be  placed  in  parallel  limjs  lengthways,  in 
the  mixture  or  cQm|ioBition  in  the  mould,  amd  ofterwaras  the 
mould  is  filled  up  with  more  of  the  composition;  and  if  there 
is  any  superfluous  quantity,  it  is  to4)e  struck  oflTwith  a  piece 
of  flat  board. 

The  lid  or  top  part  of  the  mould  is  to  be  then  placed  upon 

*  it,  and  the  whole  subjected  to  a  strong  pressure  from  weighted 

levers  or  a  screw  press.    The  composition  is  to  remain  under 

thi^  pressure  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes ;  the  precise  time 

necessary  may  be  known,  from  examining  a  small  specimen 
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oi'  the  composition  reserved  purposely  to  determine  the  time 
ii  requires  to  harden  and  set  firm. 

The  sides  of  the  mould  are  -to  be  held  together  ^3y  iron 
clamps  and  wedges. 

The  wives  abo^e  mentioned  answer  a  double  parpose^  by 
giving  strength  to  the  iambs,  and  retaining  the  whole  mast  to« 
gether  in  case  it  shomld  at  any  time  be  cracked  by  accident. 

The  chimney-pieces  may  be  made  either  plain  or  fluted,  ac« 
cording  to  4he  mould ;  apd  when  moulded,  they  are  finished 
off  by  rubbing  them  over  with  alum  water,  and  snuoothing 
thei{»  with  a  trowel  an4  a  little  wet  plaster  of  Paris* 

A  conmion  viain  chunney-piece  ca  this  compomtioa  is  isold 
for  seven  ahiUings,  and  a  reed^  one  for  tweniyHeight  -shil 
lings,  completely  fitted  up. 


ArCHITECTUBAL  QeMBNT  to  BBSIST  THE   FILTBATION   OF 

Wateb. 

Jhe  following  oement«  invented  hf  .TheDa9d,ianemi9effl. 
French  cheuD^t,  hap  lieenu#ed  witk^reat  suooest  in  covering 
terraces,  lining  basins,  soldering  stones,  &c.  and  it  every- 
where resists  the  filtration  of  water;  it  is  sa-hacd  that  it 
scratches  iron.    It  is  fotmod  of 

93  parts  of  well-bamt  bricl^  or  clay« 
7  pacts  litharge  and  lioseed  oil. 

100 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  its  composition,  or  th^/ 
manner  of  using:  it.  The  bnck  and  litharge  arepulverize4>. 
the  latter  must  always  be  reduced,  t^-a  very  fine.powder;.  th^y^ 
are  mixed  together,  and.epough  of  linseed  oil  is  added  to. the' 
mixture  to  give  H  the  consisteuQe  of  thin  plasty.  .Itis  then , 
applied  in  tiie,manner  of  plaster,  the  body  niat  istp  be  cov«m^, 
being  always  /previously  wetted.  This  precaution  is  in^itipen-, ; 
sable,  otherwise  the  on  would  filter  through  £he  body^  M^ 

Erevent  the  mastic  from  acQuiring  the  desirable  degree  of* 
ardneBs.    When  it  is^  extenaed.  over,  a  large  surfoce,  it  eoiner  ^ 
timed  happens  to  h'^ve 'flaws  in^it^  whii^  mast  befillea'mi  wijui> 
a  fresh  quantity  of  the  cement.     In  tJiree  or  fbuir  days  it  be- 
comes firm. 


V 
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A  FIRB-PBOOF  AND  WAT£B*PJtOOF  CSMKNT. 

To  half  a  pint  otlmilk  put  an  eauai  quantity  of  vinegaif,  in 
order  to  curdle  it;  then  separate,  toe  curd  from  the  whey,  and 
mix  the  whey  with  the  whites'  of  four  or  five  eft&B,  beating  the 
whole  well  together,  ^^^en  it  is  well  aiixed,  ada  a  little  quick 
lime  through  a  sieve,  uniil  it  has  acquired  the  consistence  of 
a  thick  paste. 

With  this  cement,  bro^Len  vessels  a^d  cracks  of  all  l^ndt 
may  be  mended;  it  dries  quickly,  and  resists  the  action  of  wa 
ter,  and  of  fire  applied  to  vessels  containing  water. 


A  Cement  withstanding  Sulphuric  Acid,  will  be  found  at 
page  788. 


Mbthod  of  fbepabimg  the  cblbbbated   Chvnam  ov 

India,  as  pbactised  at  Madbas. 

Take  15  bushels  of  pit  sand,  and  16  bushels  of  stone-lime; 
slake  the  lime  with  water ;  and  when  it  has  fallen  to  powder, 
mix  the  two  ingredients  together,  and  let  them  remain  un- 
touched for  three  days.  In  the  mean  time  dissolve  201bs.  of 
molasses  in  water,  boil  a  peck  of  gnunm  (a  kind  of  pea)  to  a 
jelly,  boil  a  peck  of  mirabolans  also  to  a  jelly,  mix  the  three 
liquors,  and  incorporate  part  of  the  mixture  very  accurately 
with  the  lime  and  sand,  so  as  to  make  a  very  fluid  cement : 
some  short  tow  is  now  to  be  beaten  very  well  into  it,  and  it  is 
then  fit  for  use.  The  bricks  are  to  be  bedded  in  as  thin  a 
layer  as  possible  of  this  mortar;  and  when  the  workmen  leave 
off,  though  but  for  an  hour,  the  part  where  they  recommence 
working  is  to  be  well  moistenied  with  some  of  the  above  liquor 
before  the  application  of  any  fresh  mortar.  When  this  is 
used  for  stucco,  the  white  of  four  or  five  eggs,  four  ounces  of 
butter  or  sesamum  oil,  and  a  pint  of  buttermilk*  are  to  be 
mixed  up  with  evervhfldf  bushel  of  cement^  and  the  composi 
tion  is  to  be  applied  immediately. 
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A    YaBNISH     fob     MbTAL9     BESISTINO     THB     GOMBINBr 
ACTION   OF   AlB  AND  ACIB  VaPOUBS. 

LampadinB^  professor  of  cbemistry  at  Freyberg  in  Siixony, 
having  remarked  that  the  sulphurous  and  acid  Tspours  which 
rise  from  the  furnaces  for  smelting  ores,  destroy  in  a  short 
time  the  ordinary  Tamishea,  and  attack  the  metals  used  in  the 
construction  of  buildings,  studied  to  discorer  a  coating  which 
would  resist  their  action.  As  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  to 
the  acids,  a  matter  which  they  could  not  dissolve,  be  tried  the 
nsetallic  oxides  of  lead  and  tine,  when  saturated  with  sulphuric 
acid.  These  oxides,  from  their  desiccative  quality,  are  well 
adapted  to  the  composition  of  varnish,  and  are  easily  obtained. 
Sulphate  of  lead  is  prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of  four 
ounces  of  acetate  of  lead  in  twelve  ounces  of  water,  with  a 
solution  of  seven  ounces  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  fourteen 
ounces  of  water.  The  precipitate  obtained  by  this  mixture  is 
sulphate  of  lead,  which  is  to  be  filtered,  edulcorated,  and 
dried.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  sold  by  chemists  and  druggists 
under  the  name  of  white  vitriol  of  zinc. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  varnish  is  as  follows  :  Reduce 
to  an  impalpable  nowder  one  ounce  of  plambago,  with  which 
mix  four  ounces  ot  sulphate  of  lead,  and  one  ounce  of  sulphate 
of  2inc,  and  add  to  it  by  degrees,  one  pound  of  varnish,  pre- 
pared with  linseed  oil,  previously  heated  to  ebullition.  This 
varnish  dries  quicklv,  and  perfectly  preserves  from  oxidation 
the  metals  coated  with  it.  It  has  been  employed  with  success 
to  cover  lightning  conductors,  and,  after  a  trial  of  many  yeurs, 
has  been  found  to  answer  equally  well  for  roofs  covered  with 
lead,  iron,  copper,  or  zinc, 'which  are  continually  exposed  to 
the  action  of  damp  and  of  acid  vapours. 


Account  of  Experiments  on  thb  utility  op  Salt  as 
A  Manure,  and  as  a  Condiment  mixed  with  the 
FOOD  of  Animals.'* 

On  the  value  of  salt  as  a  manvre  the  public  opinion  has  been 
much  divided ;  the  advocates  for  the  use  of  salt,  reasoning 


^^P«ii^-^^.Wi*a^w^>^F^v^i.i^^w»«OTMn*««*a«^ 


*  For  this  Essay,  Dr.  Edmund  Csitwrigfat  of  Wobom  received  tlie 
r«old  Medal  of  the  Board  ol  Agriooltere. 
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from  the  striking  effects  of  salt-water  on  the  marshes,  which 
are  occasionally  irrigated  by  the  sea  at  spring^tides^coticlade 
that  the  fertilizing  virtue  of  such  irri^tion  is  owing  to  its  sa- 
line quality,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  quantity  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  which  sea^water  (particularly 
near  the  coast,  and  where  rivers  disembogue  tnemselves,) 
must  necessarily  hold  in  solution. 

To  detennine  the  question,  a  soil*  was  selected  well  calcu- 
lated to  give  impartial  results,  from  its  containing  no  ingredi- 
ent (a  small  portion  of  oxide  of  iron  excepted' — about  7  grains 
in  400  of  the  soil)  of  sufficient  activity  ta  augment  or  restrain 
the  peculiar  energies  of  the  substances  employed.  A  certain 
portion  of  this  soil  was  laid  out  in  beds  one  yard  wide  and 
forty  long.  The  beds  were  planted  with  potatoes,  a  sinde 
row  in  each  bed,  and  the  same  number  of  sets  in  each.  To 
one  bed  no  manure  was  used,  to  ten  other  beds  a  single  differ- 
ent manure,  and  to  other  fburteen  beds,  the  manures  were 
mostly  compounded  of  these.  Of  the  single  manures,  ths 
quantity  used  of  each  was. 

Of  Salt,  a  quarter  of  a  peck. 
Lime,  one  bushel. 
Soot,  one  peck. 
Wood-ashes,  two  pecks. 
Saw-dust,  three  bushels. 
Malt-dust,  two  pecks. 
Peat,  three  bushels. 
Decayed  leaves,  three  bushels. 
Fresh  dung,  three  bushels. 
Chandlers'  graves,  nine  pounds. 


*  The  soil  was  a  ferruginous  sand,  which  had  been  brought  to  a  doe 
texture  and  consistence  by  a  liberal  covering  of  pond  mud : 

400  grains  gave  of  siliceous  sand  of  different  degrees  grains 

of  fineness,  about 280 

Of  finely  divided  matter,  like  clay 104 

Loss  in  water 16 

400 

The  104  grains  of  finely  divided  maAtcr  contained  of           grains 
carbonate  of  lime 1ft 

Of  oxide  of  iron 7 

Loss  by  incineration,  most  probably  from  the  decom- 
position of  vegetable  matter 17 

The  remainder  principally  siliex  and  alumine. 

•;  -  ;     .      . 
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When  these  manures  were  mixed,  the  quantity  of  each 
ingredient  was  the  same  as  when  used  singly.  The  potatoes 
were  planted  on  the  14th  of  Aprils  1804;  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember following  they  were  taken  up,  and  the  produce  of  each 
row  was  in  succession  as  follows: 

Salt  and  soot  produced ,  •  .240 

Chandlers'  graves  ., 220 

Salt,  wood  ashes 217 

Salt,  gypsum,  peat,  lime 201 

Salt,  lime,  dung •  •  •  •  •  199 

Salt 198 

Salt,  graves 196 

Soot 192 

Fresh  Dung « 192 

Salt,  malt-dust 189 

Wood  ashes » 187 

Salt,  decayed  leaves • ••••••••  187 

Salt,  peat  ashes ••••••» 186 

Malt-dust   184 

Salt,  lime,  peat  • •••••• 183 

Salt,  sawrdust ; 180 

Salt,  peat,  bone-dust  •  •  • 178 

Decayed  leaves •••  176 

Salt,  lime,  sulphuric  acid  •  •  •  • . .  •  • 176 

Salt,  peat 171 

Salt,  lime 167 

Peat 169 

No  manure 167 

Saw-dust ••• •••••••• • 166 

Lime • 160 

The  foregoing  table  furnishes  many  particulars  worthy  of 
observation.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  remarkable,  that  or  10 
different  manures,  most  of  which  are  of  known  and  acknow- 
ledged efficacy,  salt  is  superior  to  them  all,  one  only  excepted. 
And  again,  wnen  used  in  combination  with  other  substances, 
it  is  only  unsuccessfully  applied  in  union  with  one,  viz.  chand- 
lers' eraves,  no  other  manure  seeminely  bein^  injured  by  it. 
Possibly  its  deteriorating  effects  on  chandlers  graves  may  be 
owing  to  its  antiseptic  property,  which  retards  the  putrefactive 
process  by  which  animal  substances  undereo  the  changes  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  them  to  become  the  fooa  of  plants. 

The  extraordinary  effects  of  salt,  when  combined  with  soot, 
may  not  be  owing  to  any  known  chemical  agency  of  these  sub- 
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stances  on  each  other,  but  i»  perhaps  attributable  to  the  pro-  * 
perty  of  saline  substances  by  which  they  attract  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere.    Those  beds  where  salt  had  been  used 
were  visibly  and  palpably  moister  than  the  rest,  even  for  weeks 
after  the  salt  had  been  applied ;  and  this  appearance  continued 
till  rain  fell,  v/hea  of  course  the  distinction  ceased.    This  pro- 
perty of  attracting  moisture,  had  greater  influence  possibly  on 
the  soot  Uian  on  any  of  the  other  manures,  as  soot,  from  its 
acrid  and  dry  nature,  may  be  supposed  to  require  a  greater 
proportion  of  water  to  dilute  it  than  those  substances  which 
contain  water  already.    On  those  beds  where  salt  had  been 
used,  the  plants  were  obviously  of  a  paler  green,  though  not 
less  luxunant.    It  was  observable  also,  that  where  salt  was 
applied,  whether  by  itself  or  in  combination,  the  roots  were 
free  from  that  scabbiness  which  oftentimes  infects  potatoes, 
and  from  which  none  of  the  other  beds,  (and  there  were  in 
the  field  nearly  forty  more  than  what  made  part  of  these  ex- 
periments) were  altogether  exempt. 

From  two  sets  of  experiments  made  on  a  very  poor  soil,  it 
appeared  that  a  due  texture  and  consistence  in  the  soil  is  as 
necessary  to  the  health  and  existence  of  vegetables  as  the 
pabulum  by  which  they  are  sustained ;  those  manures  beine 
•  the  most  efficacious,  which,  in  the  soil  employed,  contributed 
to  produce  this  texture  and  consistence. 

As  a  condiment,  the  effects  of  salt  were  tried  upon  hogs, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  per  day  being  mixed  with  their 
food.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  salt  had  any  operation,  either 
in  promoting  thirst  or  stimulating  their  appetites,  the  consump- 
tion of  food  being  nearly  the  same  whether  salted  or  not,  nei- 
ther does  it  appear  that  the  salt  had  any  influence  on  their 
fattening.  The  author  observes,  en  passant,  that  for  most  of 
the  internal  disorders  to  which  hogs  are  liable  (and  they  may 
all  be  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  accompanied  with  fever) 
he  has  found  no  remedy  so  efficacious  as  antimony,  in  the 
form  of  emetic  tar  (  from  6  to  40  or  60  grains  may  be  giveui 
according  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  animal,  and  probably 
larfl;er  doses  mny  be  perfectly  safe. 

in  trying  the  effect  of  salt  upon  coWs,  these  animals  had 
salt  mixed  with  their  hay»  whicn  was  first  slightly  moistened 
with  water,  and  then  spnnkled  with  salt,  of  which  they  con- 
sumed about  half  a  pound  per  day.  While  they  were  thus 
supplied  with  salt»  tney  drajnk  about  three  gallons  per  day 
more  than  at  othef  times,  and  they  ^ve  rather  more  milk ;  but 
when  the  increased  quantity  of  milk  is  balanced  against  the 
price  of  the  salt^  the  dairyman  will  find  himself  no  gainer. 
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As  most  if  not  all  gramioiirorous  aDimals^  whether  wild  or 
domesticated,  are  known  to  eat  salt  with  aridity^  whenever  it 
comes  id  their  way,  it  is  reasonable  to  supposf  that  the  pro 
pensity  has  not  been  implanted  in  them  io  vain.  Perhaps  the 
use  of  salt  will  be  found  beneficial  principally  in  contributing 
to  the  health  of  ajiimals  by  aiding  their  aigestion. 


On  thb  efficacy  of  Burnt  Clat  as  a  Manure,  and 

AN  ECONOMICAL  MbTHOD  OF  BURNING  LARGE  QUANTI- 
TIES OF  Clay. 

The  following  account  of  the  efficacy  of  burnt  clay  as  a 
manure,  and  of  the  method  of  burning  it,  is  by  the  same  author 
as  the  one  of  which  we  have  last  given  a  summary.  It  was 
rewarded  by  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  for  the  £ncourage- 
ment  of  Arts,  &c.;  and  developes  a  system  of  agricultural  ma- 
nagement, which  to  many  extensive  (ustricti  will  be  of  so  much 
consequence,  that  it  cannot  be  too  generally  known. 

For  some  years  past,  says  Dr.  Uartwright,  I  have  been  in 
the  practice  of  using  soot  and  wood-ashes,  as  top-dressings, 
but  never  to  much  extent,  from  the  difficulty  of  nrocuring  them 
in  any  considerable  quantity.  In  the  spring  of  tnis  year,(1819,) 
I  was  enabled  to  obtain  soot  to  top-dress  between  five  and  six 
acres;  part  pasture  and  part  arable,  after  the  rate  of  60  bushels 
per  acre ;  and  wood-ashes  sufficient  for  the  same  quantity  of  ' 
ground^  after  the  rate  of  100  bushels  per  acre.  The  prime  cost 
of  the  soot  was  9d.  per  bushel^  but  as  I  had  to  fetch  it  from 
some  distance,  I  calculate  the  price  of  itp  when  brought  home, 
at  Is.  per  busheL  The  wood-ashes  wepe  4id.  per  bushel  y 
but  as  tney  lay  nearer  home,  I  reckon  this  carriage  at  Ud.  per 
bushel.  The  expense,  therefore,  of  top-dressing,  with  each 
of  these  articles,  was  the  same,  namely  £!L  10s.  per  acre. 
The  object  of  my  experiment  this  year  wafl^  to  compare  burnt 
clay,  soot,  and  wood-ashes. 

With  burnt  clay  I  top-dceased  about  aeve«i  acres,  after  the 
rate  of  20  cart4oads  per  ac;re,  each  cart-loi^d  bein^  about  20 
bushels.  I  must  here  observe,  that  when  I  first  began  the 
burning  of  clay,  I  found  it  a  very  difficult  and  expensive  busi- 
ness, but  I  have  latterly  contrived  a  method  of  performing  the 
operation  at  a  very  cheajp  rate.  It  does  not  now  cost  me  more 
than  9d.  per  cart-load,  fuel  included,  provided  the  weather  is 
not  unfavourable ;  so  that  the  expense  of  this  mannre  does 
not  exceed  I5s.  ptr  acre.  . .  ^ 
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The  soil  on  which  these  top-dressings  t?ere  applied,  was  a 
cold,  wet,  tenacious  clay.  The  crops  on  which  they  were  tried 
were  Swedish  turnips,  the  common  turnip,  kohlrabi!  turnip- 
rooted  cabbase,  potatoes,  mangel-wurzel,  barley,  and  beans. 

On  the  15tn  September,  I  measured  off  50  square  yards  of 
Swedish  turnips,  under  each  top-dressing,  and  50  square  yards 
which  had  not  been  top-dressed.  Their  respective  weights 
were  as  follows : 

lb.  ton.  cwt.  lb. 

Burnt  clay,    -    -  580  per  acre  -    -  25  2  20 

Soot,    ....  646 23  12    2 

Wood-ashes,  -    -  398 16  12  o2 

No  top-dressing,    236 10  312 

Taking  the  value  of  the  turnips  at  only  6s.  per  tou,^  (and  they 
certainly  are  worth  more,)  the  Dumt  clay  exceeds  the  soot  in 
value  01  crop  per  acre  7s.  6d.  by  saving  m  prime  cost  £1.  16s. 
total  £2.  28.  od.  The  superiority  of  burned  clay  over  wood- 
ashes  is  nearly  8jd.  to  the  value  of  which,  if  the  savini^  in 
prime  cost  is  added,  the  superiority  will  be  £3.  17s.  6d. 

The  superiority  of  burnt  clay  over  that  which  had  no  top- 
dressing,  will,  in  money  (deducting  the  expense  of  burning 
the  clay)  be  £4.  7s.  6d. 

I  must  here  observe,  that  the  great  disparity  between  the 
turnips  which  were  top-dressed,  and  those  which  were  not, 
must  not  be  attributed  altogether  to  the  fertilizing  properties 
of  the  substances  employeid,  but  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
the  protection  they  aflforded  the  young  plants  from  the  depre- 
dation of  the  fly.  This  will  appear  by  tne  subseauent  experi- . 
ments  on  the  kohlrabi  and  the  common  turnip.  The  kohlrabi 
plants,  destroyed  by  the  fly,  were  replaced  from  a  seed-bed. 
As  the  transplanting  was  performed  m  a  showery  time,  none 
of  them  failed.  The  common  turnip  was  sown  during  the 
same  favourable  weather,  and  escapea  the  fly  altogether. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  I  measured  off  60  square  yards  of 
potatoes,  top-dressed  with  burnt  clay,  &c.  The  results  wer*^ 
as  follows : 

busb.  peeks.  bnsb. 

Burnt  clay,  -    -    -  5  0  per  acre,  -    -  480 

Soot, 4  3 4.36 

Wood-ashes,      -    -  4  2 432 

N*  top-dressing,    -4  1-.---  340 
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On  the  4th  of  November,  the  results  of  similar  experiments 
on  kohlrabi,  were  as  follows : 

ft 

lb.  ton.  «wt.      D. 

Burnt  clay,    -    -  160  per  acre  -    -  6  17  26 

Soot,    ....  138 3  18  32 

Wood-ashe^  -    -  114 4  17  30 

No  top-dressiug,      93 4  7  48 

• 

In  my  experiments  on  Reynold's  tumip-rodted  cabbage, 
and  on  mangel-wurzel,  I  was  completely  defeated  :  of  the  for- 
mer I  had  the  seed  by  me  for  many  years,  and  it  had  outlived 
its  power  of  vegetating,  and  the  mangel-wurzel  had  never 
acouired  that  power,  the  cold  wet  season  of  last  sununer  not 
sunering  it  to  ripen. 

Having  ohly  half  an  acre  of  barley,  I  divided  it  into  four 
equal  parts.  Not  having  conveniency  in  my  small  b^m  to 
keep  tne  produce  of  each  by  itself,  I  Kept  an  account  of  the 
number  of  sheaves  that  each  part  produced.  When  the  whole 
was  threshed  out,  I  divided  the  ^rain  that  it  yielded,  which 
amounted  to  two  quarters,  into  tour  parts,  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  sheaves  reaped  from  each  division. 

fllieftreii.  Irash.  pecki.  qr.  baih. 

Burnt  clay,  -  126  -  -  -  4  2  per  acre  -  -  -  4  4 
Soot,  -  -  -  121  more  than  4  1  rather  more  than  4  2 
Wood-nshes,  117  less  than  4  1  rather  less  than  4  2 
No  fop-dressing  84     .^.30 30 


It  mu»t  he  observed,  that  the  barley  was  sown  in  alternate 
rows  with  be«n!*.  so  that,  in  fact,  the  space  occupied  by  the 
barley  cnrbt  not  to  be  reckoned  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  a«  ori^-half  of  the  ivround  produced  a  crop  of  beans.  Of 
the  result  of  the  experiment  on  the  beans,  I  am  not  able  to 
speak,  as  when  put  into  the  bam,  they  accidentally  got 
•mixed  with  others. 

November  7th.  The  result  of  the  experiment  wiUi  oommott 
turnip  was  as  follows: 

Ik  iM.ewt.Jk 

Burnt  clay,    -    -  296  per  acre,  -    -  6      7    64 

Soot,    ....  292 6     6    36 

Wood-ashes.  -    -  293  -----  6     6    36 
No  top-dressing,    276  -    -    -    -   *  5    16    76 
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Why  the  reHult  oF  thin  last  eXperiiUeut  should  rary  so  much 
from  the  preceding  ones,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  Unti  I 
not  paid  ttie  most  minute  personal-attention  to  every  individual 
part  of  the  experiments,  from  their  commencement  to  the  iinal 
measuring  oft'  and  weighing  the  produce,  1  might  ftUHpect,  in- 
deed, thet  my  directions  had  been  deviated  from  or  nej^lecietl, 
but  as  thi$  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  case,  the  result  of 
this  last  experiment  must  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  many  ano 
malies  that  are  perpetually  arising  to  bafflt*  human  inj^eiuiity.* 

Of  the  experiinents  on  gmss  land,  I  had  no  convenient  way 
of  judging,  Tbut  by  the  eye.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  decide, 
tlie  burnt  clay  was,  without  (Question,  the  superior;  ami  the 
soot,  as  in  all  the  other  expermients  except  the  lust,  was  evi- 
dently more  powerful  than  tlie  wood-ashes.  It  is  singular,  thai 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  reside,  (near  Tunbridge)  ihe  far- 
mers hold  soot  in  very  light  estimation,  but  have  a  verv  high 
opinion  of  wood-ashes ;  an  opinion  which  these  expornneiits 
may  tend  to  rectify.  Burnt  clay,  it  will  clearly  appear  by 
these  diversified  ej^perin^ents,  has  the  most  decided  advan- 
tage over  the  other  two  substances  in  every  respect:  its  innne- 
diate  effect  is  greater,  its  original  cost  is  less,  and  in  dunibi- 
lity  it  admits  not  of  a  comparison.  It  is  universally  admitted, 
that  wherever  burnt  clay  has  been  applied  on  a  cold,  uet,  ad- 
hesive soil,  it  makes  an  immediate  alteration  in  the  texture  of 
it,  rendering  it  dry  and  friable,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  l>ein<;; 
worked  at  almost  all  seasons.  I  gave  a  dressing  of  burnt  clay 
to  a  small  piece  of  eround,  between  seven  and  eight  years 
a^o,  the  efiect  of  which  is  visible  to  this  day,  and  probnbly 
will  be  for  some  years  to  come. 

Burnt  clay  has  been  used  as  manure  in  Ireland  with  the 
ereatest  success  for  at  least  a  century  past;  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  with  equal  advantage  within  the  last  ten 
years ;  and  it  is  now  beginning  to  get  footing  in  England, 
where  this  exposition  of  facts,  in  proof  of  its  utility,  w  ill,  it  is 
hopec^  accelerate  its  adoption.  As  soon  as  its  use  is  univer 
sall]^  established,  we  may  date  a  new,  and  indeed,  a  brilliant 
era  ni  the  history  and  progress  of  British  husbandry.  This  is 
aot  said  at  random,  but  from  a  confident  persuasion,  in  which 
the  opinions  of  some  of  our  best  agriculturists  will  bear  me  out, 
that  the  judicious  application  of  burnt  clay,  on  soils  to  which 
it  is  adapted,  will  in  a  few  years  double  their  present  value. 


iaAi 


*  Dr.  Cartwnght  had  aftcrwarAs  roR«on  to  suppose  that  tho  aiiiMiialy 
which  8b  hiuch  surprised  him,  was  in  consc<|uc^ce  of  the  thrtinin);  the 
crop  received  ft-om  the  dicpredations  of  gipseyji  or  other  vagnhoiKLv 
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When  I  (ifftt  began  to  bum  "elojr,  which  is  now  three  y eftre 
tt^tK  1  followed  eudi  {)mited  diieottons  as  I  met  with  in  diifer* 
etit  publicatioQS  on  the  enbjeot^  I  never*  however,  was  able  to 
acopmplifth  my  object  bat  at  an  expense  srreater  than  what  I 
eottld  hare  purchased  stable  mamure'for*  I  determined,  there- 
fore, to  try  if  I  could  not  bum  it  at  a  cheaper  rate.— After  a 
variety  of  experimeuts^  which  it  would  be  useless  to  detail,  I 
adopted  the  following  method  :**^I  had  a  trench  made,  about  20 
feet  long,  three  feet  deep,  and*as  many  wide,  with  sufficient 
fall  for  taking  off  the  water.  At  the  upper  end*of  the  trench^ 
and  restinff  on  its  sides,  a  briok  arch  was  turned,  about  9  or  10 
feet  long,  naving  openings  for  letting  the  fire  through  to  the 
day.    Tnese  openings  were  made  by  leaving  out  half  a  brick  at 

E roper  intervals.  In  the  front  of  the  arch  is  a  strong  wall  two 
ricks  thick,  which  has  its  foundation  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench.  This  wall,  which  is  two  feet  wider  than  the  arch,  rises 
about  a  foot  above  it,  through  which  there  is  a  mouth  to  the 
arch  about  two  feet  wide.  Tne  whole  erection  will  not  require 
above  5  or  600  bricks,  and  no  lime,  except  for  the  front  wall: 
The  arch  will  be  best  laid  in  loam  or  puddle  of  any  kind. 

In  setting  the  kiln,  care  should  be  taken,  especially  at  the 
ocmmencement  of  the  business,  td  lay  the  sods,  or  lumps  of 
clay,  hollow,  tiiat  the  fire  may  dfaw  throng  fteely,   WbeK  thM 

i)ile  is  about  two  feet  thick  upon  the  arch,  the  i^re  sbbtil^  b^ 
ighted,  and  a  sod  wall  made  round  thekthr,' wMclnia^  ektend 
about  2  feet  wider  than  the  arch,  which  wiH  tie  BOt>ported  in 
front  of  the  brick  wall.  The  sod  wall  will  not.be  4i>oTe  3  or  4 
feet  high.  As  Uie  ienition  proceeds,  flresh  day  must  be  added, 
atill  letting  it  lie  as  nollow  as  conveniently  mat  be.  When  the 
heap  is  between  four  and  five  feet  high,  and  mnmed  throu]^, 
the  fire  may  be  suffered  to  die  out.  Clay,  however,  may  sBtl 
be  added  for  a  day  longer  at  least,  and  tne  more  crumbly  'part 
of  the  clay  may  now  be  used.  Two  men,  at  Its.  6d.  per  day, 
and  a  boy  at  6>d.  per  day  to  attend  the  fire,  in  2i  days  burned 
35  good  cart  loads,  the  ftiel  consumed  was  175  furte  faggots 
at  5s.  per  hundred ;  the  expense  therefore  stands  thus  :^ 

Labour, £0     14    0 

Fuel, 0      89 

To  which  may  be  added  a  donkey  and  cart  two  days,  0      3    0 

£16    9 

I  need  not  observe,  that  the  divisions  of  ibe  aroh»  ^^« J^9 

merely  arbitrary,   l^v  farm  being  a  very  small  one.  amaU  jujuii 

e^!— Vol.  II.  5Q  ^^ 
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answer  mv  puqpose.  I  mean  to  haye  two,  that  one  may  be  at 
work  while  the  other  is  cooling.  I  may  further  observe,  that 
the  consumption  of  fuel  will  of  course  be  regulated  by  tlie 
state  of  the  weather.  Those  who  do  not  chuse  to  go  to  theex- 
pense  of  a  brick  or  stone  arch,  may  make  one  of  sod  or  spits 
of  clay,  (but  in  this  case  they  must  be  perfectly  dry,  or  elae 
they  will  not  support  the  superincumbent  weight.)  The  centre 
for  this  kind  or  arch  is  thus  made  : — Lay  four  or  fiye  strong 
stakes  across  the  trench,  and  upon  these  lay  faggots,  in  a  cir- 
cular form,  to  build  the  arch  upon.  When  the  work  is  finish- 
ed, the  centre  of  faggots  is  set  fire  to.  Though  a  trifling  ex- 
pense is  thus  saved  in  the  first  instance,  a  brick  or  stone  arch 
will  be  found  in  the  end  cheaper,  as  the  sod  or  clay  arch  must 
be  renewed  every  time. 


Method   of    purifying    Corn,    when    tainted  with 

Must. 

The  following  very  simple  and  efficacious  mode  of  purifying 
corn  tainted  witli  must,  was  discovered  by  Charles  Hatcnett, 
F.  R.  S. 

Put  the  wheat  into  any  convenient  vessel  capable  of  con- 
taining at  least  three  times  the  cjuantity,  and  the  vessel  must 
subsequently  be  filled  with  boiling  water;  the  grain  should 
then  be  occasionallv  stirred,  and  the  hollow  and  decayed 
grains  (which  will  float)  may  be  removed.  When  the  water 
haSxbecome  cold,  or  in  general  when  about  half  an  hour  has 
elapsed,  it  is  to  be  drawn  off.  It  will  be  proper  tKen  to  rinse 
the  corn  with  cold  water,  in  order  to  remove  any  portion  of 
the  water,  which  had  taken  iij>  the  must ;  after  which,  the 
corn  being  completely  drained,  is  without  loss  of  time  to  be 
thinly  spread  on  the  floor  of  a  kiln,  and  thoroughly  dried, 
care  being  taken  to  stir  and  turn  it  frequently  durmg  this 
part  of  tlie  process. 


New  Method  of  making  Bread. 

New  flour  which  has  not  been  perfectly  harvested,  will  noi 
it  is  well  known,  make  li^ht  and  wholesome  bread.  For  this 
defect,  an  eminent  chemist,  Edmund  Davy,  of  Cork,  has  dit- 
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covered  a  correctiye,  which  promiaesy  after  unfavourable  sea- 
8onB  particularly,  to  be  of  grd&t  importance.  It  consists  in 
mixing  intimately  with  each  poand  of  the  flqur^  from  twenty 
tojTorty  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  of  the  shops. 
Not  the  slightest  danger  can  be  apprehended  from  the  use  of 
such  an  innocent  sulratance  as  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  the 
small  proportion  requisite  for  this  purpose,  and  it  produce^  % 
very  remarkable  effect  in  improving  the  lightness  and  taste  of 
the  bread. 


On  burning  Lime  with  Peat. 

From  a  communication  by Dodgson,  of  Grahamonset^ 

in  Cumberland,  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  appears  that 
the  quickness  of  the  process  of  burning  lime  with  peat  is  aur-* 

f>rising,  for  in  twelve  hours  after  puttmg  fire  to  the  kiln,  the 
ime  is  ready  to  draw :  in  burning  with  coal,  none  can  be  drawn 
for  two  or  tnree  days;  and  neany  double  the  quantity  of  lime 
is  produced  every  succeeding  day  that  can  be  with  the  use  of 
coal,  owing  to  the  peat  keening  the  limestone  in  an  ojf>en  po- 
rous state,  and  admitting  a  brisk  circulation  of  the  air.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  limestone  cannot  be  run  into  a  solid 
lump,  by  excessive  heat,  as  sometimes  hi^ppens  with  coal. 
Peat  only  half  dry,  will  bum  lime  as  well  as  when  thoroughly 
dry,  only  the  process  of  burning  is  a  little  slower. 


On  the  Prevention  of  the  Dry  Rot  in  Timber. 

Gavin  In^lis,  in  some  observations  on  the  prevention  of  dry 
rot.  concurs  m  opinion  with  others  who  have  recently  published 
the  results  of  their  experience  on  the  subject,  that  timoer,  espe- 
cially for  ship-building,  ought  never  to  be  cut  till  after  Uie  fall 
of  the  leaf,  when  it  contains  the  least  sap  and  moisture.  He 
further  observes,  that  in  examining  masses  of  oak,  dug  from  tike 
alluvial  strata  of  the  country,  where  it  has  lain  for  ages,  many 
of  them  are  found  fresh  and  sound  as  they  could  have  been  ott 
the  day  they  were  overthrown.  In  these  caaes,  the  timber  is 
uniformly  as  black  as  ebony,  and  obdurately  hard.  Having 
been  led  from  curiosity  to  examine  chemically  several  of  theee 
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Platinum  i%  infusible  at  the  heat  required  for  the  perfect 
fusion  of  glass;  it  may  therefore  be  used  Tery  thin  for  this  j>ur- 
pose ;  and  as  it  does  not  oxidate,  the  glass  adneres  firmly  to  it. 

Plano-convex  lenses  may  be  obtained  by  fusing  with  a 
strong  heat,  a  flamient  of  glass  resting  upon  a  polished  plane 
of  topaz,  obtained  by  the  fracture  of  that  stone*  A  blowpipe 
urged  by  common  air  only  is  required;  one  supplied  wiih 
oxygen  gas  would  act  upon  the  topaz* 


Inoelible  Ink  for  mabkino  Linen 

The  purple  precipitate  of  Cassius  (see  page  367  of  this  vol.) 
18  used  in  Italy  as  an  indelible  ink,  which  is  recommended  as 
much  superior  to  that  of  silver.  That  part  of  the  linen  on 
which  the  writing  is  to  be,  miust  first  be  moistened  with  a  so- 
lution of  recently  made  muriate  of  tin,  and  when  dry  the  writ- 
ing is  to  be  done  with  a  solution  of  gold,  and  then  washed  in 
water.  The  writing,  which  will  become  black,  is  not  at  all 
afiected  by  washing,  and  with  great  difficulty  by  other  agents, 
and  not  before  the  cloth  is  destroyed. 


Method  of  vbspabino  incobbuptiblb  Wbitin^  Iks* 

The  foliowinff  directions  for  prepanng  incorruptiUe  writing 
ink,  are  given  %  Van  Mons,  an  eminent  foreign  chemist,  ana 
the  discovery  is  certainly  one  of  very  considerable  merit*  I 
have  succeeded,  says  he,  in  depriving  ink  of  its  principle  of 
corruption,  by  infusing  the  gall-nuts  in  common  beer  vinegar. 
Thev  are  to  be  broken  mto  coarse  powder,  and  infused  for  two 
or  tnree  days  in  a  retort  closed  with  a  piece  of  paper.  The 
infusion  is  then  passed  through  a  woolten  sieve ;  the  residue 
washed  in  cold  water,  decanting  all  that  remains  suspended 
in  the  water ;  the  htter  portion  is  then  to  be  inAised  in  the 
same  manner  in  pure  water,  and  both  infusions  are  to  be  mixed. 
The  whole  is  to  be  heated  for  an  instant,  and  then  allowed  to 
subside  for  twenty^four  hours,  when  it  i«Ho  be  filtered  again; 
gum  and  sugar  are  then  to  be  added,  and  when  they  ar^^i- 
solved,  the  whoLe  is  to  be  onoe  more  passed  through  the  sieve 
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The  ink  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  the  oxide. or  red  sulphate, 
but  neither  the  acidulated  nor  oxidolated  sulphate  ought  to 
be  used.  The  whole  being  shaken,  may  be  put  into  a  stone- 
bottle,  and  corked  with  a  paper  stopper. 

Not  only  is  the  ink  thus  obtained  prevented  from  corrupting, 
but  it  loses  another  bad  property,  namely*  that  of  thickening. 
The  acid  of  the  vinegar  is  combined  as  a  mucous  kind  of  ace- 
tate, with  the  mucilaginous  matter,  and  precipitates  it ;  the 
vinegar  is  very  much  softened  in  this  infusion  by  the  con- 
nexibn  which  its  acid  parts  form  with  the  mucus.  The  thick- 
ening of  the  ink  acises  from  the  sulphuric  acid  rendered 
free,  precipitating  this  body.  The  mucus  of  the  gum  arabic 
scarcely  undergoes  this  change  at  all. 

For  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  in  writing  ink,  and 
other  particulars  not  mentioned  in  this  general  account,  we 
refer  to  page  781  of  this  volume. 


Yellow  Sympathetic  Ink. 

At  page  784  of  this  volume,  we  have  given  some  of  the  besf 
processes  for  preparing  what  are  fancifmly  denominated  sym- 
pathetic inks  :  the  present  article  will  make  a  curious  addition 
to  the  number. 

Dissolve  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  another  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  in  six  ounces  of  water,  diluting  the  solu- 
tion gradually  with  more  water,  till  it  ceases  to  leave  a  visible 
trace  upon  paper  after  having  been  suffered  to  dry. 

Writing  executed  with  this  ink  is  invisible  when  dry,  but 
appears  of  a  beautiful  yellow  by  heating  the  paper,  and  dis- 
appears when  the  paper  is  cold. 


Ignited  Wire  Lamp. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  the  course  of  his  admirable  re- 
searches on  flame,  discovered  a  peculiar  state  of  combustion 
at  a  heat  below  that  of  flame. 

A  coil  of  platinum  wire,  about  one  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  containing  from  eight  to  fifteen  or  six* 
teen  turns,  is  dropped  on  to  the  wick  of  a  spirit  lamp,  so  that 
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part  touches  the  itick,  and  part  remains  supported  above.  On 
olowing  out  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  after  it  has  been  lighted, 
the  wire  will  remain  ignited,  and  continue  so  as  long  as  any 
spirit  remains  below. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  camphor  may  be  substituted 
for  the  alcohol,  by  introducing  a  cylinder  of  it  in  place  of  the 
wick;  the  ignition  is  very  bright,  and  a  pleasant  odorous 
vapour  arises  from  it. 

Spirit  of  turpentine  in  the  lamp  also  succeeds.  The  wire 
does  not  remain  ignited ;  but  the  continuance  of  the  effect  is 
marked  by  the  ascent  of  a  dense  line  of  vapour,  which  rises' 
firom  the  wire,  and  diffuses  an  odour  by  some  thought  agree- 
able. 


Effects  of  Vapoub  on  Flame. 

J.  F.  Dana,  chemical  assistant  in  Harvard  university,  and 
lecturer  on  chemistry  and  pharmacy  in  Dartmouth  college, 
has  published  in  Professor  Sillman's  journal  an  essay  on  tne 
effects  of  vapour  on  flame,  affording  nints  well  deserving  the 
notice  of  practical  men. 

When  a  jet  of  steam  issuing  from  a  small  aperture,  is  thrown 
on  burning  charcoal,  the  brightness  is  increased,  if  the  coal 
be  held  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  inches  from  the  pipe 
through  which  the  steam  passes ;  but  if  the  coal  be  held  nearer, 
it  is  extinguished ;  a  circular  black  spot  first  appears  where 
the  steam  is  thrown  on  it.  The  steam  in  this  case  does  nof 
appear  to  be  decomposed,  and  the  increased  brightness  of  the 
coal  depends  probaoly  on  a  current  of  atmospheric  air,  occa« 
sioned  by  the  steam.  But  when  a  jet  of  steam,  instead  of 
being  thrown  on  a  sinele  coal,  is  made  to  pass  through  a 
charcoal  fire,  the  vividness  of  the  combustion  is  increased, 
and  the  low  attenuated  flame  of  coal  is  enlarged. 

When  the  wick  of  a  common  oil  lamp  is  raised,  so  as  to 
^ive  off  lar^e  columns  of  smoke,  and  a  jet  of  steam  is  thrown 
into  it,  the  brightness  of  the  flame  is  increased,  and  no  smoke 
is  thrown  off. 

When  spirit  of  turpentine  is  made  to  bum  on  a  wick,  the 
li^ht  produced  is  dull  and  reddtsh,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
thick  smoke  is  given  off;  but  when  a  jet  of  steam  is  thrown 
into  this  flame,  its  brightness  is  much  increased ;  and  when 
the  experiment  is  carefully  performed,  the  smoke  entirely 
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disappears.  When  the  vapour  of  spiriU  of  turpentine  is  made 
to  issue  from  a  small  orifice,  and  innamed,  it  burns,  and  throvt 
off  large  (quantities  of  smoke ;  but  whan  a  jet  of  steam  is  made 
to  unite  with  the  vapour,  the  smoke  entirely  diaappears.  When 
vapour  of  spirit  of  turpentine  and  of  water  are  made  to  issue 
together  from  the  same  orifice,  and  inflamed,  no  smoke  ap- 
pears. Hence  its  disappearing,  in  the  above  experiment,  can- 
not be  supposed  to  depend  upon  a  current  of  atmospheric  air. 

When  a  jet  of  steam  is  thrown  into  the  flame  of  a  spirit-of- 
wine  lamp,  or  into  flames  which  evolve  no  smoke  or  carbonace* 
ous  matter,  the  same  effect  is  produced  as  by  a  current  of  air. 

It  appears  from  these  experiments,  that  in  all  flames  which 
evolve  smoke,  steam  produces  an  increased  brightness.  Now. 
with  a  very  simple  apparatus,  steam  mi^ht  be  introduced  into 
the  flames  of  street  lamps,  and  into  all  flames  which  evolve 
much  smoke.  The  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  would 
be,  a  more  perfect  combustion,  and  a  greater  Quantity  of  light 
from  the  same  materials.  The  flame  of  the  uunps  to  which 
steam  is  applied  might  be  made  to  ^  keep  the  water  boiling 
which  supplies  the  steam. 


Method  of  preserving  Vegetablb  Rbmxmbs. 

Let  the  fresh  herb,  intended  to  be  preserved^  be  collected 
free  from  dew,  and  having  rubbed  the  leaves  into  Ihe  finest 
pulp,  let  them  be  formed  into  a  moderately  consistent  mass,  by 
the  addition  and  careful  intermixture  of  white  sugar,  or  dried 
soap.  In  this  manner  the  vegetable  ma^  be  long  preserved, 
and  the  advantages  are  obtained  of  administering  it  thronghoat 
the  year  in  its  pristine  state,  and  without  previously  subject* 
ing  It  to  any  operation,  or  to  the  agency  of  any  substance  b^ 
which  its  properties  may  be  enfeebled  or  destroyed.    This 

f process  is  proposed  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  who  has  success- 
ully  applied  it  to  the  preservation  of  the  plants^ — digitaUa» 
cicuta,  hyoscyamus,  &c. 
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bnstion  of  sulphur, 34G 

-  — ; — ^ simple  elective  attrac- 
tions of, 512 

-  sulphurous, , .  421 — 422 

-  tartaric, .........c.........  436 

-  — ^ simple  elective  attrac- 
tions of, 514 

-tlingstic, 430 

;—  atmple  elective  attrac- 

tionfot,,,,,.,,,^^.., 514 


Acid,  uric, 44S 

Acids,  effect  of  on  the  magnetism  of 

iron • ••  Itt 

how  distinguished, 419 

list  of  the  animal, 429 

*    .■•"    f  metallic 420 

— '■ • roineraJ, 420 

' vegetable, HO 

Act,  building,  sketch  of,  i 263-206 

Adxe,  i.. •• 101 

Aerostation,  definition  of, 147 

Uistorical  anecdotes  of,  14S 

—157 
■ —  view  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  it,,  •••••  158^150 
Affinities  compoond  chemical,  to  ex- 
hibit,  S2S 

Agates, Id 

Agriculture,  definition  of, 58S 

hinderances  to  the  pro- 

-     -   gress  of, 584 

Air,  chemical  view  of, 490 

condensed,applied  to  give  motioa,  24 

density  of, S 

diiference  of  from  common  fluids,      1 

experiments  on  elasticity  of,  18—21 

■  I  ' on  resistance  of,  17 — 18 

— T—  — : on  the  {M-essore  or 

.    weight  of,.. ^ 12— IT 

— — : with  condensed,  24 — ^25 

-— —  machine  to  condense, 22 

■       materiality  of, 2 

misceUaaeooa  experimeots  with,    21 

— • —  qualities  of  for  a  thermometer,  322 

— 1 —  transparency  of,  .^. 2 

— —  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of, 2 

Air-pump,  descriptioo  of, 4 — 6 

— simple, 11—12.23 

Albumen  vegetable,^ 4M 

— rr^imai, , 488 

Alcohol 504—505 

T  ■  ■        qoaUties    of   for    a  thermo- 
meter,  322 

-^"-^ —  simple  elective  attracUoBS of,  523 

to  dissolve  copal*  in». 790 

AJembiq»,  .,..^ 307 

Algaroth,  powder  of, • 40t • 

Af kflies,  obaracteristics  of« 414 

Alkali, prwaiao, ,....  4tt     4t4 

Alum,  pure  aluuiioe  obtained  from,..  450 
■      plaster  casts  hardened  by  boit» 
ing  in  a  solution  of,  ••.•....•.  812 

Alomine, . , «...  449-— 150.  528 

— ^—  acetate  of, 528 

aiidpotaa«,a«l|>faNiUiol 470 

528 
{ '.  r  ■:  simple  elective  attnctiMtt  of,  500 

■'   ■    ■  tolplvate  gf, 470 

Amalgam^,..  •»•••• **••••••  SOO 

— j-r— ^-eU<^riwd».....,,..*...  206 
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Bligfat.  «■  1 

BI.Nk.cH 

Bdlooni,  ucendioE  pimer  of,, ISQ 

_ hU 

ktl™pu'  to    ni4^  ^i- 

Blowpipe.. 

— , coMtractioB  tad  mods  «< 

flUidg,. . : ^.  .160— laa 

Bnidi,  flo 

— ■e«'«clorob«(»io(t]»U^t 

wbegl 

BMd,  metdlic,  DMd  to  o«u«at  *tow^ 

BodlH,(wl 

^"^l 

BHk,  for  ■  litbt  ret,  nritd  W  Itw 

work.L ; ,,.,.....     M 

tiau.! 

Blllk.r,i. ,...  tM 

Bodj.tigu 

Bul*j,G«Ui>r«ar,....,....;......  «SS 

di«80D«L 28 

B«a«.  ohs 

phMomewof, W-B8 

Booti.lore 

of, 611 

Builte. ., 400 

Bom.  •» 

BMU.ofeJwtool.,!. IM 

Bwjog.  m> 

BotU.*  «^ 

BMUry,  electric ..,■•.  Stti»-3t4i 

g.l.Uiic,  „.....„„  27JS_«Ift 

«M 

BMlUmenU.  i , VM 

BwiBwd.  1 

Be«Ji,h««««wd.i...,., 86 

udo 

IM 

B»J1,  divinr, ^  QS—lOa 

B^B»til,i. M 

—  mJ. 

Bdlowt,  cqmaim.  v»w«t  Gu  k,bla«- 

— -, —  toi 

Fi|» -.„«aT 

hjinolUi. 12i— ia» 

BrMoiu,  . 

B«T.i,i. iM.  in. 

■odMi 

Bu..hMiiouM sea 

Brcwins,  i 

Binil>-<n>od,  iU  ■>»(.  i 'sB 

BuaathJowtnoT,...., ^.„  808 

— . »taeof,,i^fiael>«)|Mir* 
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kka,tKtat  of  te  MJnh^  wMMT  Cilorig,blnl*r mh>U«,i. ..  US— U4 

Mkioai.  f  MMJ  i. 100— IBl      ' ijuinlilf  >U«tod  Vt  MgUchi,  141 

u)»rio»iitrF>[»clin^  U...   183      -^ .  rtflection  of Ul 

BKlbod  of  uiljiisf  ^  nrtli  -— limplc     tIactiiB    kUnetioDi 

dMicHd  liir,  L laa  of, SM 

node  of  mMag.  i.      .  tltt—lH      ifKcitK; 33S 

pluUprSTcnl  •ruleW.j...   lU      C«mcn  ub»un,  bow  bmcd,  i 4G« 

quaatilj  oliUiiinl  tiom  •  AM  — llW 

dfplfaDtu  atrc l6T      Cnofkat, 4IU 

wilerlBgaf,   t<lH»aMd,L..  KM      Clouidhaue , 496.  mO 

ick-tiu»cl,  i , 19S  UicboB,  tDuhiniiiuDtsfaiUiiroD,..   iH 

kk-worit,  naHorCBMBt  •!,  L  ....  SM  dimond,  jhe  paraH U3 

Btw ,  pfMtrTHtioa  >f  tw  rclatiM  oiT  to  «b*rao*l 3a3 

Ir«it,i. «f      CnbonatE 3a&   47S 

id^.Bii^hur.urtpDigoadiUlioDldr  CWnl,  lo  pierce  b;  •Icctrioitj ',,  iM 

(■kiDRibcforuof iiUmMiL,,  MT      OWMlkM, 4S1 

'iiJin.  Iinadliisf,  L... SM  Canilf**,   itbMl,  abMiMt  of  eiMjr 

U>ilon»lni))Hiw«fnriMu.i  m  •>,  1. 404 

—•41      Um     «f      ItKliOD 

«lane,  tcnu  airUcd  to,  wd  for,  L S6»— tOS 

Moie  of  boildips,  i tW—Ml      CMnili US 


.  BIS      Cue  hardening,  mtthod  of  fifon. 


Back-whul, CM  Oul-iron,  ■unptiUi  of  beuf  bud- 
Building*,  nBohtgr    «f  liom  ligbt-  coed  Uka  (laal,  L..,. 

niag MS— 919  €illl«,  n»l 

Bird«i,lw(*,utoroMt7«(,i>.i.>  M4  Cedat  ill  met,  i. 


0 

C«i>«il>,  for  •!<»>« TU 

— -i-Mf.' 7» 

C«i«iD(  fat  bndgu,  ea  i»ipwidin| 

P«01TC,  nlglKli. 160 

Cn.iMi.u SM.  Ml 

On.,  pb«naui>i>  of  Ux  pluct.  i.  . .  SM 

CdciMtta Mft 

Cfaltk.UIUWIH 61* 

(Morie, >U-M1 

. tBgnrngin ITO-Itl 

. wntt  ot  4«iiitf U4 

pvxottlbr, im 

Ch.lk»,drtwing 109 

,,a<.dini,  ».««  difr^rtnl  ncUl...   MT 

Chuabur,  darkawt,  tyflM  W  illM-       . 

ewilacied  b.  itirr«r«rt  bodiu 

diSmaUj, M« 

V^tk  MUg  ^tti..  U> 
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Page 
Charcoal,  nse  of,  for  eracibl«s,  ••••••  8S8 

.  u«o  of,  in  drawing, 701 

Cheese,  cement  from, 787 

to  make, 051 — 652 

Chemistry,  definition  of, 291 

extent  of, 291 

Cherry-tree,  its  nses,  i 89 

Chesnut,  its  nses,  i 86—87 

Chimpeys,   oommon    cause   of  their        » 

smoking,  i 245 

to  prevent  or  lessen  their 

smoking,  i •••  246 

— r-* mode    of   sweeping    with 

brashes,  i • 247 

China,  cold  cements  fqr, •  •  •  •  786 

to  cement  with  glass,. .  •  • ,  •  786 

Chipping  of  cast  iron,  i 17 

foff^  q(  ehisel 

proper  for,  i 17 

Cbiitels,-  sometimes  nsed  to  cut  iron, 

instead  of  shears,  i •     16 

for  working  in  wood,  various 

kinds  of,  i 112 

masons',  i 217—218 

turners*,  i 67 

Chromium, • 411 

Chncks,  construction  of ,  i 60 — 61 

Chunam,  method  of  preparing, 846 

Cinnabar, S69 

Circle,  eccentric,  (note) 135 

• perspective  of, 713 

Circles,  division  of  the  circumference 

of,i 883—385 

galvanic, 281 

Clay,  as  manure, 612,  851 

grasses  fit  for, 620 

pyrometic  pieces  of, 324 

rotation  of  ctops  for, 631 

Climate,  its  eflect  on  the  bnOdings  of 

acountry,  i 125 — 126 

Clocks,  how  contrived  to  go  whilst 

winding  up,  i 382 

—  varnish  for  faces  of, 792 

«— —  watoh-part  of,  described,  i. . .  376 

383 

Clockmakers*  drills,  &c.  i.» 29 

Clockwork,  abstract  of  an  essay  on,  i.  405 
Qoth,  to  prepare  for  bleaching,  .  • .  •  658 

Clover, 621 

Cobidt,  properties  and  allo^  of,. . . .  406 

—408 
Cog,  hunting,  use  of  on*  in  mill- 
work,  i 352 

Cohesion,  attraction  of,  i 275 

electrical, 202—263 

Coin,  alloy  best  for 367 

Collars,  boring  and  mandrel,  i.  • .  61 — 62 
C<donrs,  eomponnd,  to  dye,. . .  550-^54 

'  lint  of  for  niniatnres, 745 

•  746 


Colonn,  list  of  lued  in  afl,  •  • .  •  731'-434 
■  list  of  ▼itrifiable  for  ttainiaf 

glass, •••• 757 

preparation  of  for  p<iirting,. .  73i 
preparation    of    fer    evayaa 

painting 749-751 

preparation     of    for    waters 

ooloors, .,  739—741 

» ■  primary,  i •••.  441 — 443 

*-^— *  whiofa  most  agreoable  to  the 

eye,  L ••• ••...  461 

Colouring  of  maps,,  ••••••. 753 

Colnmbnun, 413 

Colomns,  stone,  mode  of  working,  i..  224 

-» 

Combustion, 483—48$ 

intensity  of  in  oxygen,  3IS 

Comets,  phenomena  of,  L  ....  565—571 

Compass,  azimuth, 184 

— ——^  mariner's,  •• 181 

Compasstt, ....•  706.  761 

Composite  order,  L  ••••. Itti 

Compost, oil,  •••••••••••• 615 

Concave  lens,  i • 417 

Concentration, 299 

Condensation  of    vapour,   sonroe  of 

eleotrioity,  •••• 244 

Condncton,  applied  to  buildings,  |m>- 
posed  improvement  of, . . .  249—250 

— changed  by  faeat,l 236 

definition  and  list  of,  ....  201 

Cone,    double    rolling    of,  up-  an  in- 
clined plane,  L... S9S 

Constellations,  list  of,  i.  . ;  • .  •  .575 — S77 
Contrivance,  ingenious  one,  forraiMRg 

grround  corn,  i.  •••••• 367 

Contrivances,     mechanical     artifice, 

in,  i 294 

Convenience,  not  power,   gained  by 

machines,  i 311.  323 

Copal,  to  dissolve  in  alcohol, 790 

to  dissolve  in  fixed  oil,  ....  791 

—  to  dissolve  in  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine,   , 790 

Copal  varnish,  its  various  uses,  ....  839 

Copper,  acetate  of,  . . .  •  • 477 

— - —  alloyed  with  calamine,  fenns 

brasi,i 42 

'  effect  of  nitric  acid  on,. ....  381 

■  its  characteristies,  i •    41 

not  attacked  by  hot  Tegetable 

acids,  i 41 

oxide  of  its  simple  elective 

attractions, 519 

■  phosphnret  of,.,.. ,  383 

properties  of, 381 

■    '    ■  ■   proportions  of  in  puukhtA, 

tombac,  prince's  metaJ,  tmrnne, 

bell-metal,  i 43 

— —  ptnstiateoC,., , ,. . ,  .^  ,.,,, 
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Copper,  .Aimple  deotire  ■ttneUoM 

of, 519 

'  solder  for,  i ••...••     61 

snlpbato  of, 882.  472 

Copper,  todeteot  in  wuM,  ..••.•••••  621 

togild, 799 

— -  to  silver, ••••• 806 

—  weight  of  required  for  roof- 
ing, i • •  266 

Copperplates,    biting    end     rel>iting 

ot, 7«f 

■  mode  of  prepsaring*  i.    t$ 

'    ■  ■  to  tnnefer  a  design 

to 761 

Coppices, •  •  642 

Copying,  mecbanioal  metlM»ds  of,  for 

drawings, 727 

Com,  to  parify  from  mast,.  .4 •  866 

Corn-mHl,  descriptaoa  of,.i S6S--366 

Cork,  bow  caused  to  sink  in  water,.  •     75 

moontaitt,  •••••» •••••  466 

Corona,  L... •..••••  446 

Comndiun, •• 459 

CoUon,  to  dytt  blaek, 549 

■  ■  to  dje  blot,  •  •  • 545 

—  to  dye  brown, ••••••....••  550 

to  dje  red, 545—548 

todyeyellow,* 548—549 

'  to  prepare  Ibr  dyeinf , 544 

Cow,  milkbg  of, 650 

Cramps,   metallic,   need   to  eooooet 

sione,i 221 

Crane,  constmotion  of  one,  t  ••••••  816 

'   '  '    ■   its  power  estimated,  i •  826 

—827 
Grajroos,  painting,  in,  nature  of,  .  •  •  •  748 

preparation  of  colows  for, 

740—761 

Crops,  green,  for  manure, 606 

'   ■        preservation  of,  bj  oldor, ....  824 

— — >  rotatioa  of, 680 

Crow,  iron,  i 104 

Crucible, 290 

Crucibles, 806 

charcoal 828 

Crystal,  rock,  nearly  pure  silex,.. ••  451 
■  see  qtmrtt, 

CrystailiiaUon, 299.  486—488 

Cube,  perspective  of,  • 714 

Cucurbits, 807 

Cupels, 806 

Cushion,  eugraver's,.  •  •  • 760 

flUUng 801 

Cyule,  lunar,  i...... •• 628 

of  iodiotion,  U  •••••••«•••••  628 

solar,  L  •••• 622 

Cyeloid.  to  form,  j 866.861 

Cylinder,  perspeethre  •f, •  716 

Qrlisdun,  Goopur,  fbr  calioo  priBtiugy 
Tib  tlMtotte^  !•*•••«•. 
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Duhry,  uianagement  of, •  650 — 651 

Duf ,  different  lengths  of,  i. .  •  •  617 — 618 
Deal,    yeHow,    its     excellence    for 

ffeoring,  i 269 

Deals,  mode  of  hardening,  L  •.••... .     87 

Decaatatkm, . » • 299* 

Dlcanter,  how  it  may  act  as  a  hom- 
ing lens,  i....,..,^ 466 

December,  gardener's  business  in, . .  696 

Decoction, 300 

Decomposition, 800 

Decrepitation, •  300 

Definitions,  optical,  i 41 1 — 412 

Deflection,  i»*t • 447 

Degrees,    meaning    of   those    of   a 

oirde, e 709 

Deliqneseenee, 800 

Design f  to  transfer  to  a  copper-plate,  761 
■  to     transfer     to     etchhig 

ground,.. 706 

Diupbragm,  i. •. -.  4U8 

Dibbling, 029, 

Dies,  for  cutting  screws,  i 89 — 16 

Dip,  rariations  of, lf>0 

Direction,  line  of,  i •  291* 

Diaeharger,  universal, • .  216. 

Distances,  how  allowed  for  by  the 

eye,  i. . . . .- 458 

DIstilMtion,  •••.....•••.•■■   57o— ^(  m' 

— ■^— —  Irish  mode  of, 5^0 

Weatfe's  apparatns  ap- 

pKedto, 67t' 

Ditches,  as  fences, 506 

Diriaibility,  i. 1:76' 

■  of  matter,  exemplified,  i. 

272— «t8' 
Domes,    ac«flV>ld  to  repair  the   in-         ' 

teriof  of. 816* 

Doors,  decorated  English,  i 146* 

eariy  Englisb,  i 139 

■  Norman,  i 184 

■  '      on  the  forms  and  dimensions 
of,i. 251 

Draining, 509-662' 

Drains,  to  keep  open, 601 

Drapery, 720 — 727 

Drawing,  definition  of, . . : 69T 

■  meohanieal,. , . . ; 727 

-^— —  paper  for, 69T 

Drawings,  eopying  of, 722 

IMI,  turners',  i. •     66 

Drilling  iu  the  lathe,  i 20 

■  with  a  brace, !....« ,.«♦.     21 


Drills,  doekmakon',  &e,  I 

mode  of   tempering  and  ma* 

naoing)  t  •••••••••••••••  tl— 22 

Dvy^ptbt,  ••,« ;•;••• 
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Ptge 
i>rj-rot  in  timb«r,  to  preveiit,  •  •  •  •  •  8<^7 

Ducks,  ....^ , 649 

Dang,  farm-yard,.  .••••.•••*•••••••  GOG 

I  swine's,. ..ff***.****.***  GOT 

Dsst,  nalt,. ^.»p,  G09 

rape fm*»»**m  Got 

■Djreing  definition  of,  .•,  ^  .•••■»••  ■  S27 
»  ■  principleof,,«...,,y«<<»»«  S87 
•r<-^ — -  water  proper  for, , » ,  ^^  ,  •  »  •  654 


E 


ftrtii,  figure  of,  i. 
ineasareineBt 


of 


k     degree 

of,i.  ...... ,,..^, 521 

I motion     of,     wb/     not     per- 
ceived, !.•••••«•••••»••*»,•  626 

natation  of  its  axis*  i. •  605 

— —  phenomena  of,  i 541—546 

■  '    fullers*,  composition  of,  ••••),»  450 

l^iif  rotation  of  crops  for,.  •  ••  6Sl 

Barths,  bases  of, »•••••#  459 

■  general  properties  of,  •  •449-«44t 

Eartliauake,     artificial,    bjr    eleotri* 

ciV, 2W 

Earthquakes,  connection  of  electricitj 

with, 252 

Ebony, iUi  uses,  i •»?•••     00 

Echo,  cause  of, •••.•• GG 

singular  one, •••••••     67 

^olipse,  description  of  a  total  solar,  i. 

613— GIG 

Eclipses,  lunar,  i ,  607 — 600 

solar,L ^.,.  609—612 

Bciiptio,  i 511 

Eel,  electric,  see  gymnoius  Mhctrieuu 

Eflorescence,,  •••• 300 

Efflivia   from    kitchens,   to   prevent 
their  ascent  into  dining  rooms 

and  bed-chambers,  i, 244 

Eggs,  whites  of,  used  in  gilding, ....  804 

■  use  of  in  luting,, . .  *  789 
Eleotrioity,  abstract  of,. , , . , ,  268—271 

animal ..,  256 — 257 

I.            atmospheric,  ...,••  244 — 252 
— difl'erence    of,    from    gal- 
vanism,   ••........  284 

->— — ^ evolved  in  evaporation  and 

the    condensation     of     vapour, 

243 
'  evolved    in    heating    and 

cooling  of  bodies,*  •••••••••«•  241 

I  facilitates  evaporation,  •  •  •  263 

•  fatal  elTcct  daring  expeti- 

ments  with  from  the  pload*!*  •  •  •  ^^ 
kistorical  Tiew  9U4  •  p  180-*4MO 


Electfielty*  kinds  eC. 


.•5S 


•■*" 


br. 


•vww^ 


joedicitl» 


188 


6vf  to,«.^. 

«-«m aigoiiicstiOB  of, 

— ^-— ^-v-**  tlieorj  of,«  •  •  •  • 

IK-  wide  dlffaaioB  of, 241 

Blectrios,  definHiofi  Mid  list  of, ill 

Btetrometers. 216-^318 

BleotivplMiras, . 

Elder,  tse  of  to  prtsarie  erops,  •  •  •  • 

Sli^aatioo,  •«,«••  • • 

SUipae,  fopi  of,  expUined,  L 511 

Ellipses,  wafflii—  for  lonuMc,  i.»..«    73 

— T8 

KUmits.qses,!.  •••••• ••••    88 

8agine»  to  discover  tko  power  of,  i 


fteMQ.  poBses  of  tko  eseel- 


I  '11  ■■■■■  » 


UiKioof  tbeprescntf... •  134 

: pemeni  for  joints  in, ...  •  785 

desoriptioaof,...  134—118 

-: .  first,  otlengpt  to  form, .  •  133 

-origiooi^* IS8 

patent       uDproveawnts 


of, ^^., 140—144 

— ^—  soooo4  oUonipt  to  lenn 

133—133 

Engrafting,  wetbod  of, 6ob--6G3 

Engraving, ..... .  ••••• •••••  73^ 

——.use  of  a  screen  in  perform- 
ing,. 783 

E|Meycloid,  to  form,  i 3J5.  3(il 

£|iochs,  i •••••.••••* 623 

Equinoxes,  precession  of,  i.. . .  G0> — GOG 

Eni,L 624 

Btobing. 184 

•— — ~—  machines  used  in, 780 

■  ■   ■      prqiaratioo    of    oopper  for, 

7GG 

Ether,. ..,^.. 586 

^—  nitric,  to  obtain • 627 

■  simple  elective  attractions  of, . .  523 

—  use  of  aariferoos, bOO, 

Evaporation,  source  of  electricity,,.  •  343 
Experiments,  eeonomy  in  tryiof ,.  • 


galvanic, 

magnetical, 185— 18G 

showing  electric  attrac- 


■^^ 


tioo  and  repulsion,.  •  •  •  •  •  SM — ^S 

Extensioo*  i*  •••••••••• ••«  210 

Eye,  advantages  of  two,  i.. ••••••••  458 

-«— •  good  one,  distaooo  of  iu  di»» 

tiael  viMQn,.L»«««.»..,»««««.  438 
■  ■  I  its  real  view  of  objoots  lim'rti 

ed>t. 4li 

—^doscriptioBoi;L.  •••«••  881  1-434 
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lain. 

W 
T*«.dMli,«M<ii>hr.>,. TM 

neceoilT  of  (i>eir  bejog 

w«ll  fLlencd.  >ben  tdo  lerje  to 

Fe.ll.tn ^ 4» 

Fo«.,  of  .  I«»,  to.  te  «IhI.  1. .  .4>8-M» 
•~ ]i[inc;p<UDr»l<i>.,  i 4» 

kind!  of, «1— SM 

Fibre,  wMdy 49T 

F«fi»joflr.n,L....?. »-ll 

FiK>irr.l»n«n.dn«inier,....  TIS— TSl 

Foeadatioit,   of  •   bridfe,  BMbod  of 

Fn».  chuflBg  or,  i «4 

finttobeHtdtabrtH.t.....     91 

Mini  of,   to  prodooe  wrfMn 

FrMHW,  fortH, ■•■ 

Frt(->Mne,  • II«_I» 

Fri«liei.,.WrMtoreMt)'oi.,L....  MS 

the  art  of  wuMng  iiiH*li,  ud 
thetdonninjorRMnlnicloK,  i.    SS 

Finder,  •«  gF  ta  1el««ot>».  i *f» 

Fir,  i ■■  ■  pendalua  rad.  L. . . .  SOS 

e..Hor,io.»t>«.t«i,i.  »T— M» 

diminaliftii  of  hy  oniani*,  L  9t» 

•-...—■'■■••■  "^ 

bow  oriiiuMd  ta  iMlumbiK 

«opp*r,  dfJud   i.                  ...  H» 
_  il.  .«o.nt  l»i.»o  .lecl  and 

peM«r,L„. SM 

MMr  ta  be  iTOtdod  b;  mW 

•l}tMi.|..K.IIin|for>fMlHK 

F.r»«>e,I.W.""'.'.- ■'■-■•'•'.'""  "• 

. r««tibenM>»,forltrMi,..   Sit 

Fnmoe*,., IIS-SM 

^„    .   fta 

Fliat.. 4« 

-lilt  of  for  the  pHea «« 

Flaid,  electrie,  nrehelio*  ofilr  by, 

a>7 

eOnJKlem  On Tt— fl 

udeinnpl1fi.-«K« TS— M 

nUlnr*  of  two  eoM,  pro- 

1    1  pre«  in  iH  direirtlo™ T 

^.i. iM-4M 

GiivMiMi m 

J5^"J!;JS,"r.r:.'r.7:::::::JS 

. — ^-^  b«nfcMi«r,i IM 

81  -Vol.  II. 

M^d  eleMfieitr,  tlftn— I 

•r,.« < .».  Md 

ii 
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Page 
GAlTanim,  miMeUaMPU  frets  leltp 

Ureto, 282 

■  origin   Md  progreu  of,  272 

^278 
Gtnges,  declivity  of  lU  bed,  tod  rftte 

of  motion,  ••.. 110 

dtrdea,  flower,  Uit  of  pianti  for,  667 — 

671 
'  fruit,  list  of  plants  for,.  • . .  •  673 

—676 

■  kitchen,  list  of  pUnts  for,  671 — 

672 
— -«^  sitaation,  soil,  and  plan  of,  65S— 

655 

Gardener,  calendar  of  the,  •  •  • « 680 

--606 
Qtrdeoing,  definition  of,  •  •  • 653 

■  aUowances  to  be  made  io, 
for  diflerences  of  soil,  situation, 
and  seasons «•  606 

Otmet 464 

,  .Qm,    carbonic   acid,   to  impregnate 

water  with, 825 

— result  of  combos- 

tion  of  charcoal 346.  355 

.*— ' wholesome       in 

food 356 

Gas-light,  from  pit-coal,  io  show, .  • .  •  836 

Gates, , 598 

Gau^e,  common,  i 118 

long  barometer,.  ....•••.••       7 

■  »  mortise,  i 119 

pear, 7 — 8 

— — ^  pyrometric, •..••^.  323 

■  short  barometer,.  • 7 

Gezometer, •»..  310 

Gelatine,  animal, ••«  497 

■'  Tegetable,  ..••• 493 

Geneva,  eaose  of  the  exoellence  of 

HoUaod, 578—579 

Geometry,  on  studying  previously  to 

perspective, .., ••••••  703 

Gilding, 798 

■  ■  burnish, 802 

—  japanner*s,  ...'.•••«« 803 

■  >■  ■  lacquer  to  imitate,  .•••.•••  797 

oil, 802 

Gimblet,  L 115 

Glass,  black,  from  basaltes 460 

'  cold  cements  for, 786 

— «  composition  of, •....•  451 

— «  concave,  see  lens, 

.         double  convex,  see  Uru, 

^-^etohiiif  oo, 428.  770 

•-..IMtaU  struck  into, ••  227 

':  I  ■  ■JguUiplving,.     cause      of     its 

<        .«Sec|s,i.  ., 430 

pMPtfaigof, 755—758 

i    I   I  pl»iie».  refraction    of   light  ia 
V  ffHiiiigthnmgk.  !>••••,• ^^ 


Glass,  proper  kind  for  electric  cylia- 

ders, • .••.  M6 

to  cut  by  heat, 818 

—  togUd, m 

to  solder, 781 

Glasses,  object,  see  lens, 

-—  optical,    varihas    forms  and 

names  of,  i.  •  •  • « 4SS 

Globes,  glass,  filled  with  water,  focas 

of,i 419 

to  silver 8« 

Gtueiae, 4SS 

CHue,  oircomstanees  most  favoaraUe 

to  its  holding,  i. .  •  •  • 121 

■  ■        how  made  to  resist  moiaUire,  i.  Ill 
-'^—  how  prepared  for  joiners'  use,  i.  120 
—  impaired     by    frequent    melt- 
ing, i.  ••••.. ISl 

— — —  one  to  resist  water 7&7 

■  rice, 787 

■  ■        to  try  its  gooNdaeas,  i. lil 

Gluten,  vegetable, 4« 

Gold,  extent  to  which  a  grain  majr  be 

spread, S6S 

■  fulminating,  dangerous tOd 

■  mosaic,  to  prepare, 390 

■  nitro-mnriate  of,  a  test  for  tin  is 
solution,  •«••• « 3S8 

■  "     oxide  of,  its  simple  electiie  st- 

tractioDS, olO 

pale,  deep,  and  Dutch, Hll 

——  properties  and  alloys  of,  3tM — JOS 

•— ^-  shell,  to  prepare, b^ 

simple  elective  attractioov  ^f,  .  ^16 

solder  for,  i. *0 

Goose,  .••• (>t9 

Gouge,  for  turning,  L. ...... ......    67 

Grafting,  see  enifrafting. 

Granite 464 

Grass,  fescue •• , (Hi 

■  ■        meadow, • 621 

Grasses,  culture  of, 018—621 

Grate,  method  of  setting,  to  increase 

the  draught  of  a  chimney,  i 247 

Graver, 759 

'  mode  of  using 761 — 7G2 

turner's,  i 0b 

Graves,  chandler's,  as  raanore,.  ••  ••  60& 

Gravitation,  attraction  of,  i.  . .  275«-276 
—power  of,  greatest  attht 
earth's  surface,  !•. .••••••....  277 

•  simple  incident  which  led 


to   the   conclusion   of  its   nni- 

versalitj.L 5S6 

■pace  which  iicaasei  bo- 
dies to  faU  throo^L.*..  S78.»i 
Gfavitj  and  weisfat,  difTerene^af,  L  •  Sif 

— — eeBtreoi;L 29(L  W 

Gravity,  centre  of,  to  find,  L.  • « • «  »  ,  M 
rtflectiPM  e«»  k 
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Ora>ili«a.  ipeciiis,  how  bkca,  , .  BO— 87 


UMi  orxMd-nU, 
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Page 
Iltiectioii,  i. «.•••••«  447-^51 

IbiE,  bkek  wrking,  • « 781 

« ■■ '  tl«e  wiitiBg,^ •«<•••••••••••  78S 

x^' —  »deUbl€|  4*r  Ikiea,  k>»..,  78S.  850 

^>— ^lodum, •«•• 761 

Ilik,  red  wriliag^  .•••...•••••••.•  78i 

MoormptiUe, • 860 

Idki,  symiMlUietio, 784.  860 

IiMiam, 4i2-4lS 

InMi  aod  potMs,  pruMAte  of,.  •  • .  •  •  480 
«oaveriloa  4f(  Muft,  into  inai- 

leaU«»  i.^ ^ 2 

— —  «oiivertod  mf  steal  by  oemeo- 

tati«a,  i.  •..«<*.• ••       S 

effisct  df  ]^boiphonit  ««, 980 

•^-—  effect  of  tulplrar  oh  kot,. S85 

expands  »  beconiog  solid,  i.«  •       0 

'■"■    fiteess  of>  for  ohonneys,  L  •  •  848-«> 

*  dSuV 

■  ■■  greeo  salplmte  of,  ••••••••••  471 

-—*iU  properties  and  alloys,  •  883 — 887 

■■       its  wide  diflTosioov  !•  •••«•••••       1 

■■     Biode  of  smeltiagf  i*. «.•.••••       0 

—  oB  the  increased  nse  of ,  i 148 

■  oidde  of,    it#  aimple   eleetive 
mttraetieas,  .....••••••••••••  410 

-^— prtssiateof,.... 470 

-«-«- sinple  elective  attraetioiisof^..  410 

* solder  for,  !•.•••.• 51 

smlphate  of, 885 

'    to  detect  in  wine,  • •  •  •  •  •  821 

->«— -  red  sttlpbete  of,.  •  •  • . « 471 

to  gad, 800 

Inigation, 602--l>04 

iTory,  to  silver^ 80G 

twwj  poperi  to  prepare,  • 841 


»»»»i#^ 


Jbauary,  giidener's  bosinesa  in,. •  •  •  680 

Jbpas,  grounds  for, 794 

.u..-^  polishing  of,  ....... » 796 

Japanning, 793 

Jar,  electric,  or  Lejden^. ....  211 — ^212 

Jasper, 463 

Jointer,  i ..•••. •  194 

Jointing-mle,  i • .,  194 

Joiat,  nnirersa],  i 355 

Jolj,  gardener's  bosiness  b,.  •  688 — 689 
Jue,  faiitaMr'a  bMiaeii  Ib,.  •  687^-400 

•f;i.«.«..« 554 

oI;L««««.  4M-«44T 

of«  AefcrttVohrtlMi 
daataooea, {•••••••••••••*  557 

■lUaUtteaoi;  M«4  hi  ittv%aM 


Fk|t 


Kite,  eleefvteil)  t»  oomtnet  aid  nt,  245 

--240 
■    f^MAt  of  ojcperinMiiCs 

with, *,^*^ •  M7 

Kttife,  gUdtag, 801 


^^^^■^>^^ 


Laoqneriogk  -•• « 797 

Lanp,  ignited  wire, .••••.  800 

Land,  paring  and  tramiof^  of, 617 

■■      rotation  of  crops  for  differeBt 

kinds  of,.«««.«« 6S1 

state  of  in  Great  Britain, 583 

— -—  stooj  Biachine  to  dear, 591 

aierits  <rf, 591 

Laodseape,  bnghtnesa  of  an  Italian,  i  458 

Landscape*,  dtawlag  of. 722 

Lantera,  aiagio,  bow  fonned,  i.  ....  40§ 

Lap,  entler'a,!*  •••••« Si 

Lareh-tiari>er,  its  iiaes,  iw«». ..«.,..  80 
LathCf  eoastraetioB  of  afoot,  i...  53— -50 
—  hand,  or  taming  bench,  con- 

straction  of,  i 63 

mode  of  stopping  the  foot,  i.    59 

mode  of  stopping  the  spindle 

of,   withoat  stopping    the   great 

wheel,  i..... 56 

pole,  constmction  of,  i 65 

■■   '  ■  lo  form  the  centre  of ,  i. . . . .    50 
Lirthwork,    waraath     of     apartnenis 

cased  with,  i.^....* 911 

Laaali,  4apis, 464 

Lead,  acetate  of,  . .  • 477 

-'-'—  adraotaga  of  n^w,  k 40 

■   allayed  with  antimony  for  prhi* 

ters^  types,  i.  . .  •  •» 47 

gramidatioa  of,  i. 47 

— «—  haw  converted  info  sheets,  i. . .     47 
*    oxide  of,  its  -simple  electiye  at- 

traotioosi  •••••.•• 5l7 

-*-' — oxides  of,  aolabto  in  oil,.  .».*  •  070 
■  ■*  pitch  of  a  roof  to  bo  ■  co?««4 

wHh,i. ; Ml 

"  —  properties  and  alloys  of,  •  374-«476 
-^'^  »ifnpla  eleOtlre  atlraetioat  •f,  •  5lt 
——->  solder  for,  k  .•..••••,,  ,••••     iO 

-^ — solpbataof, »,••••  itO 

--^'^  to  prevaot  tb4  wwta  af,  h^  a^d^ 

dafioa ta  aaltlBi^,  &••*«•••••••    40 

-— -^  to  detaotia  wiaoy  ••».,•«•««,  OH 
^asediorefiBtaggoldaadailTar,&    0^ 

woighiofvra^airadlarfaDfiBg^l,  MO 


SCriWCK  AVD-  AKT.  d9V 


Pip  p™ 

UiAM.Ugild, «M  Ughl,  njt  of,  AnraM»lB.ac)Tn>- 

-  Lo  rmatr  » jlmyroiif.fa  ■*■!■  fiHigibilitT,  i UO 

lau.  barninit,  fsnuid  b«  itDf*  M reTria^  oT  oa  Millrta|  dlT- 

w«tcr,J,      .' Ml  r««ln<di>,i. Xti 

ciuM  »[  iU(fft*U,  I.  4M      »fiwi»li-dfr8iin»Joric,  i.4ia— 4H 

imOantontWbMd.i.  *••      •Hpamjon  ofthe  r*ji  of,  from 

nood  ehrund  b;,  in  •  thoH  tf  cilocio, Ml 

decanter  of  w«l(>r,  U <M      npiKMHl  totM  dihlcd  Kra.'l.  41» 

— —  ecnli«  of,  to  rind,  i 4H      Inslng  ■gumt, TSS 

—  eDiBa.p,   rFfruliM  nf  light  ia  Lijhl*,  ofapMlflr* TM— T» 

puiioK  Ihroogb,  i iV      limt , 4a4-~tS«.  B» 

dauhle«>iivei.»rr«<Iaii«rlit<>»  ttwtam. W*-*!* 

inpaiilDK  tbroii|^,  ■ 4M      —  (wboula  vT, 4TS 

— -flbjicl,  lain  lhegDiHlj»u«r,L  4M     ekdk,  L Vtt 

Rmarkahl*  Bl#.  i. 4M      hM<  wt, 4t« 

Unl,  bticUa^M't,  > US     ainiiBr^iof,  wed  Id  blMib- 


liM  af  wMi  td  r»eh  ill  own,  . .     79  — photpbale  sT, ttt 

Lanr,  ibitnct  of  »»r  «,  L  . . . . .  StKI  linipfe  ilwIitciitnctiaiM  of,..  919 

pro|wrlw»MdkiaiUof,i.aiM— 100  •otphiiMrt  of,  nw  of  «  blMnh- 

lingl^.iurrteUinmll.  L...   SB9  iofh  MS 

Z«j,  alkilix.  BHof,  iabluebUg,..  66a  Dioef  in  Mum) TW.  T«t 

pars  eaulH,  to  pwpia B3T  bming  Willi  pent. UT 

ligHB-YilB,  i. 90  Umt-litaa,  mwdm  halt  af,  L SO* 

Uglil,  mbertUim  ef,  L fiO-J— 004  UanlaM,  bt  bwldbg,  k 31» 

Maid«.t    irtM  UMila^UMk H» 

led  loiullMor]!,  L eM  to  dj*  Uh, MS 

■  ptoof  of  iu  IvwutT, i 41S  Wdjabram, SM 

Broughun'a    aipannMli   tm  ■-—     to  dje  rad, US 

inllcciioB  of,  i. 44*  todja  jallow, S4S— Mtf-- 

«uu«  of  iu  t^  Wrtta  sot  M  pnpara  for  d}«ii>g,  .  .MUr  •  6W 

iniurioK  the  il«bl,  i 411  liiiaead,  oil  of,  to  nader  drpng,  . . .  TM 

rbAulcal    diflerencH  to  Iha  to  leadnr  ful SM 

crMla   «r  Ih*   n^a   eOBpoHnr  Uqoor,  Bd^  iiiaf  at, BTI 

wUto »M  LUtiMiM, tOl 

■  dw«jdiiii»g»ffoeUof...  UO.tSl  Lxm, dtyiyv ratiOi tt*taf  ftr, . .  <•#' 

■  efact  oT,  M  eoloonag  paitv  ■  — —  piaiai  fit  lor, Mfr' 

el* Ml  liab    Md    aadr,  rata«M  W 

• xithcaUaoiiittaBfraiiiplaiilx,  M4  enoi  Ibr , «SI 

eitriealuieor.iaouBbiaUioB..  til  Iwtnp*, flSS 

llube.of«lKl>io,laF*<)M,..   tW  Lato,ftt. W* 


t»«,i. «M.-4tT  al.olrio.jli«l«,.,.   lftt--»W' 

KDlioaa   at  tta   aaadNto  M-  elaolno  plol VO»-n» 

■pactiDj;,  i 413  aMnple  of  th*  neAnt  of 

phaoonena   of.  anribaiad   M  caloalaliDg  tho  ptnnr  of  ■,  SM — 3ft 

th*ribnl>oa(Bfaaabtil*aiiJd,L  41*  UKbiHrj.  datacbiBg  and  nrvriing 

ptopdlndinrigfalUBaa.i. 4IH  BotiMi  in,  L SM 

— ^lapiditrr  DfllinotioB,  i.  414—415  filaautiaM  pntalenfro- 

■— njw  of,  carij  with  Ikcn  Iba  ipwIiBf  Ibo  wa  of ,  L V     ~ 

Uuga    of     Ik*    poiit     wh»e«  uifemiM-   at  « 

i^MiCL,,;, ,       —   "■ 
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Page 
Mtchiiies,  conpoand,  ebslrtct  of  eiiej 

on,  i. 402 

— ~— ~-—  Bimplicity  of  piurte  to  be 

stadied  in  contrivii^,  i*  ••••••  •  824 

Magnesia,.. • ••••.•  452 

-^-^—  simple  elective  attractions 

of......... 610 

■  metallic  base  of, ..•  452 

■  '  phosphate  of, 462 

— — —  sulphate  of, ...•••  452 

■  sulpharet  of, ,..••*  453 

Sfagoet,  effect  of  position  on, •  170 

■  natural,  how  armed,  •••..•  170 

■  polarity  of,   bjr   whom   dis- 
corered, 164 

Magnetism,.  .•••• •.••...  164 

abstract  of,  .*.....  J  87 — 188 

■  ■■  folly  of  medical, 1 81 

■  force  of|  at  diftereot  dis- 
tances  166—167 

— — -  metals  susceptibly  of, . . .  .164 
minute  indications  of,  bow 


observed,  .••.»••.•. 169 

passes  through  tbe  densest 


bodies,  ..••^...» •..•••  167 

!■  produced  by  electricity,  .  l^ 

-^ :  theory  of^ ",....  k .  177—180 

"  to  communicate  to  iron,  170 

—176 
Maiiogany,   to  make  common  wood 

resemble, .•••••••  815 

■'   -• varies  in  quality  with  the 

soil  on  whieh  it  grows — finest 
part  of  the  wood  near  tbe  ground 
—valuable  uses  of,  i. .  ^  ...••;...  01 

Mallet,  mason*s,  i •  •  217 

<  remarks  on,  i..  ••....•,••  •  117 

Malt,  kind  of  liquor  brewed  from  dif- 
ferently dried«  ......•.••.•••  567 

preparation  of, 565—566 

Mandrel,  to  proportion  the  number  of 

its  revolutions  to  the  work,  i.  •  •     83 
Man,  force  of,  exerted  on  a  windlass,  i.  343 

Manganese, 409 — 410 

black  oxide  of, 409 

• phosphuret  of, 410 

used  in  water  cements,  i.  209 


Manure,  action  of, 616 

■  advantage  of  fertiluiiag  land 

without, 590 

Mamres,  animal,  ..•••.•••»  604 — 607 

fluid, 614— 4>15 

fossU 609<^-614 

local  supply  of,  .«,>««>«.  615 

saline, «....  61Sh-4U 

■    .vegeUble, , 607—609 

Maple,  iUnaes,!.... 89 

M4*>  ooloarmg  of,  • . » •••••  753 

Marble, •, .« 467 

w...       mode  «f  .pfliaUof •  k  r  •  ••  •  •  210 


March,  gardener'a  biuiness  in,  683 — 661' 

Marl,  varioaa  kinds  of, 010^—611 

1 when  Talnable,.  •  •  • 45S 

Mars,  phesomeDm  of,  i 552 — 554 

Mashing,  •..•..••• 569 

Mastio,  gun,  a  oemeot, 766 

Match-botUe,   pkoeplioric, 834 

Matter,  abstract  of  its  properties,  L, .  396 

— ~^  colouring, 496 

— —  definition  of,  i.. 269 

■  ■        extractive, •  491 

ptepefties  of,  L 270 

May,  gardener's  business  b, . .  6hi — 687 

Meefaaoios,  abstraot  of,  i 306 

— — -  definition  of,  i. 269 

Megalscope,  hand,  L 476 

Mercury,  corrosive  muriate  of,  decom- 
posed by  tin, .••• 369 

expansion    of   in    a   glass 

tube 31—32 

fitness  of  for  tfaerraonietcrs,  321 

fulminating, 371 

— 1 how  far  compressible #3 

muriate  and  oxy -muriate  of,  371 

■  ■          oxide  of,  its  simple  elective 
attractions, 516 

phenomena  of  the  planet,  i.  536 


>  pbospharet  of, •  372 

"  '  '  properties  af,  •••••>  368— <3#  2 

.rangeofinbHrometerjnofej   54 

'       ain^ple  elective  attractjooft 

of, 516 

-^— to  porify, ., 27 

weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of,. 


Metal,  composition  of  one  which  meits 

in  boiling  water,  i. 44 

Metals,  oharaoteristies  of, ;»59 

combine  with  oxygen,. .....  347 

■■       comparative  effects  of  caloric 
in  expanding  seven  different,. . .  337 
'  effect  of  haauBering  on,  •  • . .  361 

how  caused  to  awim,  . . .  74 — 75 

list  of, 362 

■     ■      oxidation  of,  ....• S(.H> 

»  supposed  simple  bodies 359 

to  designate  the  hardness  of,  360 


Mezzotinto, « 77 

Messotintos,  mode  of  executing,  777 — 778 

to  &3C  OA  glass,  .....«•  754 

Mica 461 

MioTometers,  i 500—602 

■  to  obtain  the  value   of 

divisions  of,  i. 661—502 

Microsoope,  aqaatie,  L  ••••••  475—476 

i— ^  saaM  af  ito  affaota,  i.  476*-47 1 

UL 477 


-t«  fonaed.    by    a   drop    of 


watar,  !.%.••••.• 471 

' ■  farmad  by  a  drop  of  tiir- 
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MwrOHOpa,  fbmad  hj   gha*   Iphc 

nlei,  i 4T>.  638 

obj«U  far.  L 4T»— 4H 


Hortu,  a«UriiU  fct— loacint,  fc  . . 

Detir-sraolii,  if  lt»ti  with 


MorU>«,  lulei  obi»r«<t  in  aMng.  i.  122 

MDlion,  Hbilticl  sf  tlMy  on,  i 197 

- — —  ><icap4b]tord«fi<iiti<>n,  i 281 

nnipOHd.1       474 

*J«   i 47» 

MicrtMCOHi,  MbiMti  s^  k 4TS 

"i"k«ble,i. aw 

Wat,  baaif  oa*,  reqnim  litti*  - 
nan  (otct  Ihu  ■  Ugbl  <NM,  L. .  S6» 
ork,  ibilriot  of  (iMj  oa,  1.  .  403— 


MMwiigbl.  Ubli  of  (b*,  1.  . 


B  1    prMTtKii 
■  ('mMJL.... 


.  i1»      Monld,  I 


■UUm,  •alDiin  Cw 74t— 740 

utU»d  of  pdnlwg,  T4>— 749 

pMiliuf  of,  bUmWi  fgr,  f  41 

TTor,  bumuiK-    e*d*a    of    iti   tt- 
r«!l>,  i. ' 461 


ported  b7  woodw  fruwwork,  I.  13i 
MoTcn,  bat,  ctMUact  or  OMf  ob 

MM  md  b*r*M,  eoondiRd  H,  L  40t 


.  UT— 416     MoSm,  , 


cUof.i 


-iel;  ofnikkiic  Tor  bouc* 


N*)Alb*,  patu*un  prtiorrcd  i»,.  • .  tSI 

NoKir  Uofthi  of,  i. ITS  ' 

N«bdi,i. 6B9-48«> 

NMil*.  CMMd  10  nia  ia  mler.  i.  .  ISl 
dipping 103.  VU 

.  tm- 

.  7N- 


...  *!■? 

Dte>d«d  to  b«  bailt,  I. 343 

MoljbdcnDm 408 


.  134     NMdiM,  ttMag,. . 


Maatb.diffeTCDlUBglhtof.i...  01ft— OSO 

Moop.  dubuwe  of,  bow  ncMorcd.i..  323 

—331 

(sUp««or,  L 007— WW 

— -kwTwl,udbaBUi'*,i,...  Wt— 


-hMiMaU),  L  .. 


NaMoa,  Sit  luao,  lilaneM  of.  pro- 
■       Ibfloraing.l... 
Bcantod  bcliib. 
irlj  Engliib,  i.  .. 


.   IIT 


pcrptBdioo^ Eoglisli,  i....i-lS7 

Nicktl,  Dxidg  of,  SU  ijnpla  al*«lii* 

lUiaclioM, SIS 

pnputiel  ot, 170— «M- 

liBpla  alMth'a  aUnetiou  ar,  •!• ' 

ft  if^lpieoe,  fina  pBtliul,  i. IM  ' 


are 


r^ANK^KAMA  or 


^^e^^PMffVOT^^PtPWWpa 


■w^ 


HoBfo4,  oieof. «•••    90 

Noremker,  gurdaur't  lmauieMui».«  6SML 
NvtetipB  q^  the  e«cUw*i  axuh  L. • « «•  605 


Oak-tiaber,  kj  exceUeace,  L...»««»    85 

OiUfl,  coltare  of, » ••••  638 

ObjeoU,  mioroscopie,  i..  »•  •  •  •  470—483 

■  lixe  of,  seen  tfaresi^  tcW- 
scopest  method  of  estiwiting,  i..  500 

■  '        w^  not  teen  dnidble  with  two 

ejes,  i.  •• ••..•••■. ••••r^K  457 

0|»ierTation8j  hjr.groinetric»  •••••■•••  80 
October,  gardener's  baainasa  b^,  •«  »  608 

Oil,  a  oMrdant, .«««.  ...•••  686 

— —  beautiful  appearaoQ»  from  iiridai 

combostioD  of,  •••••••«»««••«  865 

~  colours  for  paintiiig  li^«  •  • «  781— ^784 
^—  oombMtioii  of  oUt«,  «••.•»•...•.•  •  885 
— •  fill,  topreparei  ••••.••'••••.•••  805 

—  fixed»  characteristics  of,  •  •  •  •  r»*  404 

-•- to  dissoWe  copal,  i^,^  •  •  •  •  T08 

-*-  its  inOaence  i;i  stilling  waves,  111«^11SI 

—  linseed,  preparation  of  drying,  •  •  706 
-—  obtained  from  China  radish,  •  • .  •  832 

Oils,  animal, 498 

fixed,  simple  elective  attractions 

of, 622 

volatile, ^ .  494 

— ^— ^  simple  elective  attrac- 

tionsof, ...,.»  522 

OH-paiAt»sab9Utate  for,... .«.  82a 

OU-paioting,  implements  used  in>  .^  •  785 
'  ■     ■  progress,  of  a  pastart  in»<  785 

—737 

OiUatone ...*..••.....  766 

Olives^  oil  of,  how  far  oompresaible,*    79 

Opal, ,.,.v 46» 

<^C8,  abstract  of,  i »..  *  90^-^04 

■  definition  of  tortus,  osed  m^  u  4fll 

— 4L2. 
■  I  J       historical  sketch  ol  the  sIm- 
and  progiess^eC  k  •...•..•»  407    416 
priMiplet  df^  t»  bet  kii0w»  hj 


th^  stndent  of  perspective,^.*.*.  703 
a vbjects  treated  of  iii^  i»«  .  • ,  467 


OlMlDr,  inwbaisttaaliMbMilteMik*    68 
Qk4«r,^  Composite,  L  •••••«.  »..  •  •  ..•  166 

Coonthian^L 17»— 166 

GstmaDortc^i*.... —  176 

Ippioti ««.»^  n«-~47t; 

mn    Gxeciain  fcfli—i  «i  a» 
attempt  to /oaB,k»». ••,••»•«•  181 
■te^al  diviann  6i  !•»>«••«  171 


Order,  TtMcaSkk •••••  178 

■  »    lo  estahlial^  ui  aUboirmtiiry,.*  821 
Ordftns,arohit«ct»ral,b«aiflMi4aUef,i.  185 

■  ■  ■■  .  6r«ci«o» eamsieraiMa of, k**  178 
OniahMtti,dMMaladEagKdi,k....  Ul 

■            earlj  Sagjliak,  L  «••«••«  144 
MotmmO* 167 

■  ■■  perpeadioiilar  fciglish,  k  1S8 

Orpimfot,«.««. •• •»857 

: —  aeacTMasc,  jv^iAvei ^ 

418 


Oxen,  ••.•.•«,•••••  ••»•••.»«« 

OxtdatioB,  ..« « 881 

Oxide,  blMBk,  gnei^  wmd,  i«d,of  ira%  88* 

Uaek,  of  MMgUMse.  ...•••  488 

— -  carboMO,  ••»•..••••••.•.•  4tf 

— — «— gaseona,of  nitrogea,..  445 — 146 
■    "      sn^J*  of  arao«c»  •  •  •■•.••••••  886 

-«^-« of  oobalt,  ••••». 


nitric,.  •••••«•••• , 

ltd,  of  lead,  •..••».. 874 

wUta,  of  oraeaoo, 806 

50U0W,  oflead, 874 

—  of  tiib ^ 886 

^  oftoDgaieB,* 465 


Oxidea,  diiiMOBt  of  tko 

how  diitingwahed,  * . . , 861 

^—^- general  praperiioa  of,.. •».•  445 

rlwtalUo,  447— 44&520U58L5S6 

ioaof,  86L756 


Oxygen,  exiata  ia  a  aolid  sUle,  ....  848 
— ^~-  intensity  of  combostioa  in,  •  845 

obCamd^fMBmaagsMae,..  8a 

■  ?  from  green  leares 

of  plants, %U 

'       properties  of,,  • 
— ^—  qoantitj  of,  iir 


air. 


of, 


simple   elective    attiaicfiona 


sole 


of 


tioo. 
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Pftint,  oil,  snhstitatei  for, .  ^  •  .. 
Paintings,  orajon,  method  of  ifauag,*  751 

PiliBg 595 

PaUadioi,  properties,  of, 862—878. 

PiIlas,.phMoaMni  oi;  k  •••«••••••  656 

PttrtilM^  pltckof A  loof  lo  WomHMd 

Paper, UeMlteg of,  « »., 


twc^< 


••  *0**mmttnmw^  •«•« 
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f^f  Pif« 

Paper,  lUuwd  bj  •Iaetri«itj, SST  PbMpWni.FomtiiuliaDnr.iaaxjgu,  SU 

to  pld,  MS  dirijihiltij  of. . .  ; US 

to   Uk*  impreiHODi  on,  tnm  glicial  (ciJ  of.   4M 

dt-'igiumsdeonibuBwiUnpen,  620  iu  eO'ccU  od  iKU 159 

tJUiBg  wllli  colonied, 729  onide  of, 4W 

wilt  tmupiTMt,  ....  7S9  pnpantioii of, }58 

Pwii,  ^ultr  of,  M  ■  ermcDt TS3  PieinrE,  lighli  uhI  jWfi  of, .  t!4 — TM 

tobuduudbniau  819  Piari,  dccoriled  ^gluh.i 140 

lu  prspon,.... ...  SOS  diBenaiOH  of.  for  bridge*. i...  21S 

lonrsub Sia  urij  Eof luh,  L 141 

MBdiawiioiHT,  L.  221  bollDw,  L 2S7 

Pwnieps M7  Niirm«n,  i..,. IIA, 

"         ■  ,..  STl  pcqiciidiciiluEiiglUb,  i.  ....   lU 

...  MS  Pile,  gdtuue 274 

...     89  Pincbbeck,  i 4( 

Pmm, OU  PimoDiiDdKhiiel*.  10  proportion  Ihg 

PmI,  ptuuhbr, CM  diiincicn  of,  i 3B5— )S8 

Pracil.  Uiok-Iekd 098  Fiu.  lirmw-boiMuB  of,!. laO 

Pnwila,  eiBol-kur TOl  Jiii*,i  194 

F*BdaIan,i..  >SS  joodc  of  tioniiig  or  ohiMniag,  L     4S 

ibiliut  of  auitj  on,  L. . .  400  Pipe,  lobicoo,  vaiet  —  •  creeiUe, ,  S37 

eUia  of  iU  difTering  in  lU  Pluie,  Inclined,  i. 310.  401 

nle,  witbsat  r*gu4  lo  tamper-  FIuu,  sunu  af  the  put*  of,  i.. . . .  107 

■tar^ii. 97T  Tuiou kiodi  of,  L . . . .  IDS — It] 


uj  grulDnnberofiibnUioBa,  i.  191      Pluling,  metbods  of. MS— OH 

— —  table  of  the  ten^tfai  of  U  Plinli,  lo  lake  unprtiiioni  of, SIT 

Tibrrile  lecondi  is  diflerul  Uti-  Plulet.manldint^udculiDgiD,  HIO BIS 

Udn,  L MI  PliiiDi,  ipplkiiioD  of  Id  poroel?-'         <»« 

Peru.dmting 709      oxide  of,  il>  lunple  eI< 

PMlatnph 728  •Uncliou 

ParBBiiioB,  injuiou  lo  aigigetiia,  .  ITS     — ■  mot  oapibU  oT  being  fi 

Period,  Joliao,  i. 034  leitl j  miiW  wilk  gold  loi 

Penpeolive ,  ratua  of  iodietinet  Botka* 


-  cootriraBoe  lo  lUdilnte,  708 

—709 

-deCaUioBof, 709 


P«lrMJgi 4«S  Foino,  iiiUu>u<;e  of  00  tbt  eleorio 

Pewter,  eompoiitiog  «r,  1. 44  fluid XtH—U* 

'      >- 470  pDlei,  ii»R>.<,U« IH 

SS9  Poluher.  the  culler*,  i. H 

Pboepbtlei 4IB  PDlithint  in  Ibe  letbe,  L 84    W 

noqiharl,  ealat, IM  Poplu-wand.  uhi  of,  L ■• 

Rurfcww UT  Perml«i>,eHiUaotia«arrMiKta,.  SM 

«^Voi»  II.  1  T 
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PANORAMA  OF 


laiimu 


Page 

PoreelaiB,  to  gild, ••• 804 

Porter,  recipe  for,  •• 574 

PostoUta,  meohaBical,  i  . . .  • 294 

Potass,  acetate  of, •  •  • 477 

■  and  antlmoBj,  tartrate  of,  • .  478 
■■  and  iron,  prassiate  of, 480 

^      and  soda,  tartrate  of.  •  •  •  •  •  •  478 

— *^-*-  aatimoniated  tartrate  of, ... .  409 

■■  decomposition  of, 899 

■  bjper-oxymariate  of, . .  426.  474 

■  muriate  ef, 474 

, nitrate  of, 472 

— —  properties  of, 414 — 415 

— — —  simple  elective  ettraetions  of,  512 

— — —  salMMirboBate  ef, 475 

.  solpbate  of  alomine  and, ...»  470 

■  sttper-tartrateof, 478 

Potassium,  deeomposes  water, S94 

effects  of  ox  jmonatk  acid 

gas,  OB, • 994 

— -~  its   strong   attraction   for 

oxjgen,  •••• 894 

■  properties  and  aUojs  of,  892 — 

994 

PoUto ^ 695 

Potntoes,  to  make  Mze  of, 788 

Pooltrjr, 648—649 

Powder,  fUminating, •.  896 

Powers,  mechanical, i... 203 

■  •  ■■        metire,  effect  of  variona,  on 

the  action  of  the  same  bodj,  i.. . .  284 
PosKolana,  its  uses  in  works  to  resist 

water,  L .•••••  209 

PMcipitate,  purple,  of  Cassias,  in  pre- 
pare,  967 

red 970 

Pressure,    atmospheric,    colamn    of 
mercnry,  supported  bjr, •  •     10 

effects  of  nneqgal,       8 

Tariations  of,  « , ,     10 

amooot  of,  on  a 

man ....••••  10 — ^11 

Priming,  japan, 793 — ^794 

Princess  metal,  i 43 

Principle,  bitter, 409 

narcotic,  •••• 499 

Printing,  to  perform  from  designs  made 

on  stone  with  a  pen, •  819 

Prints,  colouring  of, 752 

-— -  —  to  take  grease  oat  of. 820 

Prism,  triangular,  to  pmt  into  perspec- 
tive,   714 

Projectiles,  curve  described  bjr,  L  .  •  288 

Prussiates, •..•• 479 

Pudding-stones,   ••••• •....  463 

PnUey,  abstract  of  essaj  on,  L  •  •  •  •  •  400 

■  friction  of,  i.  •••••••••••••  999 

■  various  kinds  of  the,  L  .  907— -911 

^Pumice-stone,  ••»•• 468 

^ Punp,  air,  deaotibed,  ••••••••••• 


Pamp^  air,  aunple,. ••••••»••••  11—49 

DeUHire*a,.. 117—119 

liircing 115 

—  improved,  •» 116 

lifting 114 

'  rope, 121 

spiral,  > 129 

soeking, 112—118 

feroe  rtqnired  to  work,  114 
■veleeity  and  length  of 

stroke, ••.••. 114* 

PaMhiBg,L 17—18 

Purple,  to  stain  wood, 815 

Puttj,  glaaier*s 786 

— — —  uMed  In  Bsasonrv,  i. . .  2tl 

Pjritee,  martial;   •... 985 

Pyrometer,   examples   of  beats  de- 

signatedby, 9!^t— 9K 

■    ■ Wedgwood's raage of,..  925 


»«»i»»<>^ 


Qvartz, 


462 


^»*#»»«^ 


Radish,  China,  oU  firons ^32 

Rags,  Ueacbing  of, 569 

.. wooilen,  aa  nMuare, 6t^ 

Rainbow,  explanation  of,  L. . .  •  449 — 143 

Rain-gauge,  .••••••• 97 

Rammer,  i..»... 191 

Rape,  culture  of^» •»•••• 638 

Rajr,     visual,     conptttaiioo     of    il$ 

lengti^i. 581 

Rajs,  lunar,  not  warm,  L 551 

■  ■     red,  penetrate  furthestt  ^ 411 

solar,  whj  rookoDed  parallel,  i.  496 

Reoeivers, •••••••.•• Z&7 

Reotification, • J79 

Red,  to  stain  wood, 814 

Reduction, 901 

Reflection,  L 491 

—«— —  from  oonvex  and  concave 


mirrors,  u, 

■■    fsom  plane  mirrors,  L .  • .  •  492 

■  ■  ■  ■  grand  law  of,  i. 492 

renders  all  objects  visible,  i.  491 

■      aappoeed  caaao  of,  L 491 


Reflexibilitj  of  tight,  i. 491 

Refraction,  i>  ••••••••»••••••••••  496 

deoqptioas  of  si|^  ( 


by,  L 


experimeata  to  akow:.  i. 


411 
Reflraagibilitj,  L «9» 
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Iidex* 


P«ge 

Bemtrksi  to  incite  to  perMTemiooUi 

mechanical  pnrtoiti,  i..  •  •  121U>124 
Eepulsioo,! ••••••  280.  897 

■    ■     electrio,  to  show,  •  •  221 — ^223 

magnetie 160.  107 

Residanm, ...••••••••  301 

Resins 405 

gum,  ..•••••• •••?••  400 

Rest,  doable,  nse  of  in  taming,  L.  •  84 
parallel,  for  taming  trae  eones, 

ojlinders,  and  flat  sarfaoeSi  L  •  •  00 
Retina,  pictares  on,  inrerted,  L  •  •  •  •  454 

neoeesary  to  ▼!- 

sion,  i .••• • •  454 

Retorts, SCO 

Rhodiam 400 

Ribbon,  to  gild  chemieallj, 8S5 

Riveting,  i • •....«•••     16 

Rod,  measaring,  L 109 

discharging, •••  214 

Roof.yinrHnatioa  of,  for  avinerj...  664 
Roof,  pecnliar  advantages  in  dhfer- 

ences  in  the  pitch  of,  i.  •.••..  254 
remarks  on  the  Tarieties  of,  in 

English  architecture,  L  • .  161 — 104 
Rooms,  proportion  of,  L  ••••••..••  248 

Rotten-stones,  see  tr^jpoU* 

Rou};e,  polishing,  i. .  .\  •  • •     86 

Rabber,  Indian,  tee  eaaulekmtc 

reqaisites  of  in  eleetrieal,  •  •  207 

Rulers, • 090 

Rye,  culture  of,  ..•••. • •  ••  634 


8 


Sainfoin, • »•••• 

Salt,  common,  as  mannre,  • .  •  •  613.  847 

as  a  condiment,  •••••• 847 

-^— Epsom,  ....••.. • 452 

definition,  and  distinetioBS  of,  .  •  400 

in  what  state  fittest  for  freeidng 

mixtures,  ...•• •  340 

Samiel, ••..••••     40 

Sand,   grasses  fit  for, • 620 

'       as  manure, .••••••••  612 

sharp,  whj  best  for  mortar,  I.*  •  203 

Sapphire, •• •...•  450 

Satellites,   Herschera,    periods    and 

distances  of,  t. ••••••• •  563 

Jupiter*!,  vsefil  in  navign* 

tion,  {..«•*••  4«« •••••« 558 

« periods  and  di»* 

taneed  of,  i.  •*•••••••.,•••••  657 

Sttellites,  periods  and  distimctfi  of 

SatoreVi- • 661 

Satin,  takes  ver/  fine  impressions  of 
wood  onlSf  «••••«•••• ••  779 


Pago 
Satara,  satellites  of,  tiieir  peiriods  and 

distanoes,  i«  ••«•••••••••••••  Ml 

Sawfor  metals,  i» ••••••  •••••••••     10 

■     ■  how  eat  and  set,  L.,,. •••.•••  106 
—^mason's  mode  of  using,  i  • .  •  •  217 

tin,  brioklajer's*  L  •  •  • 100 

Saw,  ▼ariotts  kinds  cif  for  wood,  and 
diflereat  modes  of  forming  the 

teeth^  L 100—107 

Saw-mill,  L,..^ 96 

■        circular,  Satkart's  eoostme- 

tion  of,  i. *. » 98—09 

Scaffold,  temporary,  to  repair  domes,  810 
Scaffolding,  exlenal,  not  necessarj,  i.  214 

Schistus,  .••••••••••  1 401 

Sohori, 404 

Scraper, • .  •  •  700 

Screw,  abstract  of  essajr  on,  i.. .  •  •  •  •  401 

Archimedes*, 119—120 

construction  of  stocks  or  dies, 
for  cutting,  i...... •••••••••.     40 

different  form  of  thethreadsof,i.  320 
disadvantage  of  a  sorew-plate 


in  cutting,  i. 
-*  endless,  eoastraotion  and  nse 
of,   L 821—828 

—  how  to  estimate  the  power  of 
one  of  more  than  one  thread,  i.  .  321 

-  mode  ofcutting  in  the  lathe,  i.72 — 7$ 
names  of  the  parts  of,  L  » • .  •     89 

tbeorjof,i 819—820 

nse  of  in  a  mierometer,  i 820 

water.  .•••..••..•• 120 


Scribe,  hcieklajrer's,  i. 198 

Sculpture,  to  reprassttt  in  Engmv^g,  768 
Sea,  depth  to  which  it  is  agitated  In 

st<Hms, •••.•••  ••••••  •••....  Ill 

Seasons,  indications  of  the  weather  of 

approaching,*  ••••• ••  59—^ 

Sea-weed, .*** 608 

Seeuritj,  persoMi  during  a  thunder 

storm, 250—251 

Seeds,  steeping  liquor  for,  .•••..#.  828 
September,  gardener's  business  in,  691 — 

«  602 

Serpentine,   400 

Shades,  of  a  picture, 724—720 

Shadows,  perspeetiro  of,.  ••••...«.  715 

— ^—  position  of, •••••••• •  728 

Shears,  for  outting  Iron,  i. 10 

Sheep, 046-047 

Ships,  seoority  of,  from  lightniBg,  .  •  240 
8hook,effeetof,ssntoveroarder^ass,  227 
Shoes,  io  render  waterproof,...**.  828 

Shrubs,  deciduous, 078—079 

——eyermen,.  •••••••.•  079—660 

Sight,  deoeptMB  of,  hy  roArueUou,  L. »  484 
— -^  preeaotions  to  presorve,  L  4^    408 

Silex, • 4il-*'4n 

« 4f» 
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Silex,  simple  eleotiTe  attractions  of,.  510 

SUk,  to  d^e  black, 543 

.to  djre blue,. •••• 541 

'   '      tp  dye  brown, .•••... 543 

to  dje  red, ••  542 

■  to  d je  yellow, «•••••.••••...  542 

to  prepare  for  dyeing,  .  •  540 — 541 

Silurns  electricas, • 256 

Silver,  cold  gilding  of,. 799 

— — —   durable  enamel  for  filling,  op 

engraving  on,. ••• 818 

■  ■'  effect  of  sulphur  on, 879 

fulminating,  4 379 

nitrate  of, 378 

nitrate  of,  »  permanent  ink,. .  378 

■  oxide  of,  its  simple  elective 
attractions, ; 518 

properties  and  alloys  of,  376—379 

shell, 806 

simple  elective  attractions  of, .  518 

solder  for,  i.. •  •     50 

■   used  in  bell-meial,  i 43 

Silvering, 805 

Silver-leaf,  employed  to  heighten  the 

effect  of  miniatures  on  ivory,  . .  746 
Simoon,  terrific  phenomena  of,. .  49 — 51 
Siphon,    *y» •••..«••«••••.•  123—128 

■  ■  electrified  capillary,  .••.•••  234 

■  new  application  of, . .  •  125 — 127 

use  of  to  a  sUU, 577—588 

Sirocco, .•••••.••..     48 

Situation,  of  houses,   considerations 

relative  to 241—242 

Siie,  barnish  gilding, 802 

■  japanner's  gilding, 803 

patent, 831 

. poUto, 788 

Skin,  artificial  asses',  to  prepare, .  •  829 

Sky,  colours  of,  i •  445 

Slate 461 

tests  of  the  qualities  of,  i.  ....  257 

»<         that  best  for  roofing  which  im- 
bibes the  least  water,  L 255 

nsuul  colours  of,  i. •  256 

■  '     •  weight  of  fine  and  coarse  on  a 

roof,  i 256 

Slip,  camber,  i •  195 

Smart,his  rapid  mode  of  turning  poles,L    79 
Soda 415—417 

■  ■        and  ammonia,  phosphate  of,, . .  479 
-^—  and  potass,  tartrate  of,  ......  478 

-^—  muriate  of, 474 

nitrate  of, 473 

-  phosphate  of, •  479 

-— -  simple  elective  attractions  of,.  .512 
——  tub-borate  of, •  476 

■  sub-carbonate  of, .»..  475 

■  '        sulphate  of,.*.* 471 

Sedinm,  properties  and  alloys  of,  ...  395 
8<laiionii,mineral,coofe  of  causlicit^^of,  378 


Soil,  argiHaceoas,  or  clayey*, 58S 

—  best  composition  of  for  wheat,  •  59t 

—  calcareous,  or  chalkj, 581 

—  gravelly, 58f 

loamy,  ...* $88 

■       marshy, 586 

—  peaty, 588 

'  saady 567 

—  to  estimate  the  value  of, 589 

—  to   examine, •....  590 — 59S 

useof,.***. 585 

— —  vegeUble, 589 

Solder,  brass,  copper,  an^  iron,  i.  . .  51 
g^Ms,    786 

■  hard  and  soft,  i 59 

platina,  gold,  and  silver,  i...    59 

—  soft,  how  distinguished  in  par- 
cels of  tea-chest  lead,  L 52 

'. tin  and  lead,  i 53 

Solidity,i 279 

Soot, 612 

Sound,  effect  of  in  oondensed  air,. . .    61 

—  nature  of,  ,•., 61 — 62 

various  phenomena  of,  . .  64 — 68 

velocity  of, 63 

i^ipJied  to  deter- 
mine distances, • 63 

Space,  i 273.281 

Spar,  fluor, ,.., 468 

—  ponderous,  aee  barytes. 
Spectacles,  the   different    sorts    re- 
quired to  suit  different  eyes,  i.. .  469 

Specthim,  solar    proportions  of  the 

colours  in,  i 441 

Specula,  aberration  of  different  forms 

of  acting  together,  L  .  • . .  499 — 599 

composition  of  the  metal  for.  i.    41 

Sphere,  artificial  divbions  of,  i.  516 — 519 
hollow,  how  turned,  i.  . . . . .     81 

■  ■  positions  of,  i. 513 

■  within  sphere,  how  turned,  i.  82 
Spherules,  for  microscopes,  to  make,  i.  473 
Spirit  and  water,  specific  gravity  of 

different  mixtures  of, 97 

from  wliat  obtained  in  commerce,  576 

Spirits,  rectification  of, 579 

Spokes,  position  of,  i 372 

Spots,  black,  appear  red  as  vermilion 

in  a  particular  situation,  i 446 

Spring,  spiral,  application  of  to  clock- 
work, i 375 

Springs,  difference  between  metal  and 

wooden,  i • 97 

Square,  i • 193 

drawing  T 609 

joiner's  and  cabinet  maker's,  i.  117 

mode  of  trying'its  accormcy >  i-    W 

Squares,  enlarging  and  diminishing  by,  727 

perspective  of,.  ....  .  7 11.7^13 

Squinting,  how  lessened  or  cored,  L  •  4iB 
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SUira,   L 25S 

SuUcUtes, 467 

Stampers,  methods  of  raising,  L  . .  • .  S32 
Stanhope,  principal  object  of  his  in> 

▼entions,   i 79 

Starch, 492 

Stars,  apparent  motions  of,  i.. .  514 — 515 
— — •  fixed,  argument  on  their  being 

sans,  i. 673 

■  classification  of,  i 574 

—-  distances,  i 572 

number  of,  i 571.  577 

variations  in,  i. . . .  578 — 681 

State,  agricoltoral,  of  Great  Britain,  683 

Steam,  expansibility  of, 129—130 

Steatites, ,  465 

Steel,  acquires  the  greatest  ponsible 

'    hardness  by  quenching  in  mer- 
cury, L •••••       7 

— —  cast,  mode  of  preparing,  i 5 

combustion  of,  in  oxygen,. . . .  3-16 

■  distinguished  from  iron  by  tiie 

use  of  nitrous  acid,  i 8 

— —  effect   of    bluing   on    its   clnii- 

ticity ,  i 9 

■  its  dimensions  increased  by  biird- 
enmg,  !.•.••• 9 

—  mode  of  hardening  and  temper- 
ing, i 4 — 7 

to   gild, 800 

Steel-yard,  i 305 

Steeples,  decorated  English,  i. 151 

■  early  English,  i. . . . , 1 44 

-^ Norman,  i.... 138 

■  perpendicular  English,  ....   159 

Stencilling,   730 

Sticks,  windbg,   use  of  in  working 

wood,  L 119 

Stilet, 699 

Still,  construction  of, 676 — 677 

Stock,  for  boring  wood,  i 114 — 115 

Stocks,  for  cutting  screws,  see  dk». 
Stone,  bedding,  i ....*.  liM) 

■  cements  for, 786 

'  crystallised  calcareous 4G7 

float,  i 196 

Portland,  i. 219 

■  precautions  in  using,  i 220 

'  purbeck,  use  of,  i. 219 

—  rubbing,  i • «  196 

— -  to  make  designs  on  with  a  pen 

for  printing  from, 8  9 

see/Msilf. 


Stool,  insulating, 219 

Storms,  thander,  sources  of  electricity 

dereloped  b, 248 

Straightedge,  i • 37 

Stratification, 302 

IHreams,  mode  of  managing  for  wills,  i.  34 1 
ftroke.Klnnungf.ttt .«••••  241 


Pago 

Strootia% 458 

Stucco,  preparation  of  durable,  L  109 — ^202 

Stamps, 708 

Style,  decorated  English,  !•• .  •  •  134.  145- 

early  English,  i 133.  130 

— —  locality  of,  in  building,  L 165 

Norman,  i. 138 

perpendicular  English,  i.  134.  153 

Subjects,  Tsrious,  to  represent  in  en- 
graving,   76S 

Substance,  signification  of,  i,.  •  • .  •  • .  260 

Substances,  animal, ••  497 

chemical  classification  of,  828 

.   -  —829 

»  vegetable, 401 

Sugar, 40S 

Sulphate,  blue,  of  copper, •  •  472 

green,  of  iron, 471 

red,  of  iron,  •  •  •  •  • 471 

•Sulphates,  470 

Sulphites, 472 

Sulphur,  combustion  of  in  oxygen, ,  •  345 
— —  flowers  of, 357 

oxide  of, •••• 447 

properties  of, 356^357 

-  simple  elective  attractions  of,  508 

--500 
Solphurets,  alkaline,  action  of  on  antl- 

Bony,   , 408 

dissolvo  gold, . .  868 

Sun,  absurdity  of  supposing  its  pro- 
gressive motion,  i.,...« 525 

arguments  on  its  being  inhabit- 
ed, i 535—586 

— —  density  of,  i •  •  564 

diameter  of,  i. •  568 

diminution  of,  (hypothetioally) 

by  emitting  light,  i.  •••• •  417 

distance  of,  how  measured,  u.  •  521 

-^28 

eclipses  of,  i 609—619 

effects  attributed  to  the  repul- 
sion of  its  rays,  i. •  536 — 537 

~— -  its  diameter  and  period  of  rota- 
tion, i. ! 532 

force  of  gravitation  on  its  sur- 
face, i 535.  564 

■  magnitude  of,  how  known,  L  .  •  524 

■  ■        quantity  of  matter  in,  i.  ••••••  564 

■■        reflections  on  its  grandeur  and 

nse.i 410 

rotation  of,  i. • 564 

'        spots  of,  ideaa  respecting,  i.«  •  582 

—584 
Surfaces,  plane,  difficulty  of  produc- 
ing, i. 22 

Swine 643 

System,  planetary,  remarks  on,  u 585— 586 
— — — —  synopsis  of«  i.  568 — 565 
«— *—  u^vtp  bqdiM  of| !.  ••••••9«  589 
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Watera,  mineral, 487—- 489 

Waterspout, 61—62 

Waterspoota,  coimectioD  of  eleetricitjr 

with. ; ;.  862 

Waves,  law  of  their  motion, Ill 

Wax 495 

'        sealing,  the  Tarnish  for  electric 
nses, 207 

■  ■    ■    ■  to  prepare,, 819 

Waj,  milky,  see  galaxy. 

Weather,  prognostics  of, 53 — 61 

Weather-glass,  chemical, 833 

Wedge,  abstract  of  essaj  on,  i 401 

theory  of,  i 817—319 

Week,  i 619 

Weight  and  gravity,  difference  of,  i.  279 

Welding  of  iron,  i... 10—13 

Wheat,  coltnre  of, 632 

Wheel,  breast,  power  of, 351 

and  aile, 31 1 — 315 

abstract  of  essay  on,  i.  400 

— ^—  multiplying,  useless  to  an  elec- 
tric machine, 208 

—  overshot,  superiority  of,  i. . .  350 
— ^^—  underartiot,  breast,  and  over- 
shot, powers  required  to  produce 
equal  effects  on,  i 346 

— — —  spiral,  for  a  mill,  i. 3^1 

Wheels,  advantage  of  dishing,  i. . . . .  *372 

■  and  pimons,  to  proportion  the 
diameters  of,  i 385 — 388 

— ^—  axle  arm  of,  to  be  tapered,  i. ,  373 

bevelled,  mischief  of,  i 370 

— — —  case  of  broad  and  narrow  con- 
sidered, t • 373 

— -  formation  of  the  teeth  of,  i.  856 — 

3C2 
— —  length  of  the  naves  of,  i 373 

—  method  of  setting  out,  i.  353 — 354 
— —  position  of  the  spokes  of,  i.  .  372 
— —  sizes  of,  i 371 .  374 

—  teeth  of,  should  not  act  till 
arrived  at  the  line  of  centres,  i.  •  352 

Wheelwork,  revolations  of  different 

parts  of,  how  estimated,  i 325 

uncertaintv  of  its  origin,  i.  375 

Whins,  for  fencing, 597 

Whiriwinds, 51 

Willows,  for  fencing, 597 

Wind, 41 

cause  of, 42 

Wind-gauge, 38 — 11 

Windlass,  use  of  two  handles  to,  i.. .  344 

variation  of  a  man's  force  in 

turning,  i 343 

Windows,  decorated  Bnglish,  i 147 

—  eariy  English,  i 140 


Wudows,  Norman,  L  •••• 135 

Windows,  perpendicular  English,  L.  153 
on  the  forms   and  dimen- 
sions of,  251—253 

Winds,  local, 45—46 

names  of  different  strengths 

of, 40—41 

trade, 43 

ntility  of, 53 

variable, 47—18 

Wine,  spirit  of,  how  far  compressible,    73 

tests  of,. 821 

Wipers,  form  of,  for  raising  stamp- 
ers, i 363 

Wires,  to  melt 235 

Wood,  coating  for,  exposed  to  damp,  830 
engraving  on, 778 

logs  of,  to  blast, 817 

staining  of, 814 

Wool,  chemical  nature  of, 490 

mordant  for 529 

preparation  of  for  dyeing, ....  533 

to  dye  Mack, 539 

to  dye  blue, 534*-^36 

to  dye  brown, 540 

to  dye  red, 536—538 

to  dye  yellow, 538—^ 

Word,  illuminated 225 

Wort,  boiling  and  hopping  of, 570 

cooling  of, 571 

Writings,  to  restore,  after  being  ef- 
faced hj  oxymuriatic  acid,  •  • , ,  832 


Y 

Year,  different  lengths  of,  i.  . .  620—622 

Yeast,  to  prepare, •  •  •  •  •  574 — 575 

Yellow,  to  stain  wood, 814 

Yew,  its  uses,  i 89 

Yttria. 454 


Z 

Zaffre,  see  oxide^  9r**lft  of  cobalt. 

Zeolites 461 

Zinc,  carburet  of, 392 

bow  rendered  malleable,  i 49 

•  oxide  of,  its  simple  elective  at- 
tractions,   520 

pbosphuret  of, 392 

properties  and  alloys  of, .  390 — 392 

simple  elective  attractions  of, . .  520 

used  in  bell-metal,  i 43 

Zircon, 458 

Zodiac,  i .., 511 

— ^—  constellations  of,  L • .  •  676 


